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FOREWORD 

H OW far the impact of otic great civilisation upon another has 
advanced or retarded t lit progress of mankind must usually he 
a maiter for the historian to asset* in after-centuries when much 
of the evidence fur his verdict has lwren destroyed. Rarely can it 
be given to him to watch the process actually at work and to w eigh 
its value against facts abundant, patent, and u neon trover ted. To- 
day he has that opportunity r lie can study the pressure of the rest¬ 
less, sceptical civilization of the West upon the static, contemplative 
civilization of the East, To that study this volume is devoted. 
The particular ease of India has been chosen, not only because wc 
have special knowledge of it, but also because India has reached a 
point at which she may soon have to decide for herself how far the 
impact of western civilization is to carry her. 

In a sense the metaphor of an impact is inappropriate to India, 
There has been nothing, nr very little, of a dash between her ovm 
ancient culture and the alien culture imported from die West; no 
violent conflict of ideas or of methods; no forcible replacement of 
one social system by another. The more fitting metaphor would he 
that ol a stream of new thought and practice flowing into the sea of 
India's traditions and life. We can trace* for a time at least, the 
distinctive colour of the river water spreading out over the surface 
of the sea ; but* as we often have cause to reflect in India, how link 
can we tell of its influence in the Ocean depths beneath. The move- 
metis of western civilization into India has been slow ami peaceful 
penetration. 

It must always be a matter of difficulty to distinuiiish between 
the changed imposed, with however benevolent m intention, by an 
alien government upon a subject people, and the free acceptance by 
the people of the standards which the alien government has brought 
with it. In the matter of law and justice, for example, there are 
certain tenets of British jurisprudence, certain offences in the 
penal code* to which Indian opinion is not yet wholly reconciled: 
but the great bulk of both the dvil and the criminal law which 
the British government has enacted commands the general in¬ 
tellectual assent of the people, the more so as their indigenous 
family hw has been respected and preserved* In many of the 
regions of .irt and literature India has paid western culture the 
compliment of mutation; the poetry of Toni Dutt and Mrs. Naidu 
will at once occur to mind as brilliant examples. Music* however, 
remains a striking exception: to the Indian ear European music 
has as little attraction as Indian music* with it* ’melody un¬ 
touched bv harmony 1 and its subtle cross-rhythm and *ju after- 
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tunes, has. for tht ordinary European. Bui. when wc come 
tn the w-tallcd 'nation-budding' service, and especially edu¬ 
cation, India has hastened to meet them with zealous approval 
in theory, and increasingly also in practice. On the whole it 
may tve said with confidence that, if European civilization has 
met with resistance at times and in some of its phases, its peneral 
film has been accepted with warmth, and when hostility is shown 
to its practices, the declared reason is usually that time fall so f ar 
fhcirt of its precepts, 

alt The channels through which western influences flow into 
Indian life, education is the chief On no Indian topic has con¬ 
troversy raged so long and acutely us on rhe policy of the British 
government in replacing the old indigenous systems of teaching hv 
Jehu indy western methods, and particularly jn giving the Engl ish 
language prominence at the ^condary stage and dominance at the 
university stage as the medium nf instruction. I'pon the wisdom 
or unwisdom of this policy time alone can return she verdict; 
hm the facts to-day arc clear. On the one hand the policy ha* 
checked the spontaneous processes of the intellectual genius 
of the people. So far, it is true, as scientific development is 
concerned, tins criticism would hardly apply, if only because 
no scientific mciiluibn- exists in any of the Indian vernaculars. 
Uut in other realms of thought—literature, history. philosophy 
-the leaching of English has deflected the Indian mind from 
ihe traditional lines of culture which an advanced vernacular 
education might have cncoutagccL 

I hat is one side of the shield. The other is that the widespread 
knowledge of the English language and Use of English text-hooks 
has drawn thy Indian mind into an entirely new line of develop- 
mcm. Along that line lie utterly novel conceptions: freedom of 
Speech and the pen, criticism of authority, die questioning of 
accepted dogmas, the insistence on the rights of man as opposed to 
ins duties, I he growing familiarity with these has brought a new 
spirit mto Indian life, tire Mi mug, nf scepticism instead of 3 stag¬ 
nant authoritarianism, a glimmering if not the forerunner of what 
we m Europe call demcicracv, 

Here emerges the crucial problem of the two civilizations. AH 
1 tern doctrines of freedom and progress are eagerly cm- 

™?“ liy the great majority of Indians who have made English 
tfoir common language: hut how wilt this new current in the end 
affect the unfathomed depths of Hindu and Muslim life? Will 
there he a blend ? or will the East slowly assimilate anti absorb what 
comes from the West: or w ill the western tincture spread and pro¬ 
duce. as it were, a chemical transformation? Although the re¬ 
formers to-day arc a small proportion of the Indian people, they 
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arc vigorous, they have leaders of marked ability, and they hold the 
monopoly of swaying the masses and creating public opinion. As 
the present system of education broadens out, so will their power, 
unless and until, as so often in hist or v, a counter-reformation bolls 
up and checks it, '111is again is a contingency on which prophecy 
would be vain; bin the influences unfriendly to democratic reforms 
ate lar from negligible. They are rooted tn philosophies and anti¬ 
pathies which are sketched in Chapters IX and XI of this work 
with a reticence tint dots not conceal their durable hold upon the 
minds of the multitude. 

When, if ever, fills conflict arises, it will set its seal upon the 
value or otherwise of what the West has brought tn India. The 
momentous political changes which are now taking place may bring 
it nearer. On the other hand, if the new political powers which the 
Indian reformer is acquiring are used with wisdom and tolerance, 
the conflict may never come. This then, it would seem, is the 
searching test that may in the near future be applied to the work 
of western civilization in the East, l ias it, by its teaching anti 
its example, given India the will and the power ro use unfamiliar 
political institutions for the creation of a civic sense, the promotion 
of national unity, and rite greater happiness of the people? If it 
lias done this, we may safely anticipate r haft he verdict of history 
will he favourable. M 

Although reflections on political is^j naturally present them¬ 
selves, especially at the present junctiiff. to the mind of the reader, 
he will find no polemic in these chapters. They were planned in 
the determination to present a thomugldy objective stride of the 
subject; and not the least of the editor’s successes is the firmness 
with which tills attitude has heen maintained amid the enthusiasms 
that might easily have been displayed. Hie design of the book was 
to secure for each of the most prominent phases of civilized life an 
author with spei’iid knowledge of its manifestations in India. There 
have been some disappointments, inevitable at a time like the 
present. There arc a few omissions; the chapter on Indian litera¬ 
ture. fur example, has been confined to six of the leading vernacu¬ 
lars in v it w of the Jiffietdr. of choice if the field had been widened. 
Taken ns a whole, however, the symposium is authoritative .md 
comprehensive; ;ind the co-operation of I iritis hand Indian writers 
has been particularly happy. For various causes a quite dispro¬ 
portionate share of the research and writing has fallen on the 
editor; and it would nut be easy to estimate too highly Mr. 
O'Malley’s work, both in guiding his con mbit tors and in the long 
and valuable chapters which he has himself provided; his two 
opening chapters and his final chapter form a masterly aperfu of 
tin- whole Indian situation. 
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The object* of 11 iis stu dy have bee u already mentioned. 1 here ta 
yet another; more than fifty years aco Dr. Jnwett said: 

’Englishmen cannot govern a people without undemanding it, and 
the understanding of it mult be gained through a knowledge of its 
languages, its literature, iis institutions^ its customs* iis poetry and 
mythology, iia (and anil agriculture/ 

Since then change has been busy; hur the necessity for our under- 
funding India remains: to-day indeed it is probably greater than 
ever before: and if this book does something to further the mutual 
comprehension of India and England* it will serve one of the- main 
purposes of Chatham House» under whose aegis it is published. 

MESTON 


White this book zvas in the press r Mr. O'Malley passed muoy, 
after a wearing illness. He had given his best to it through 
much Hi health p and it mli always be a regret to his many 
friends that he did not live ta see it complete. 
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PREFACE 


T HE object of this work is 10 give a synopsis of the nature, 
extent, and effects of the influence which western civilisation 
has had upon the life Lind thought uf India since the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. to show what have I wen the reactions of 
different classes at different times and how they have been ex- 
pressed in word and deed, and to iraee the Wu smaller influence 
which India has had upon thi- West, It is a co-opcmtive survey, 
to which a number nf writers have contributed. The work has been 
conducted under die direction of a special Committee of the Royal 
Institute of International Affair* and under the immediate super¬ 
vision of a sub-commit! t-c k hut the opinions expressed arc thuse 
of the writers themselves. 

In the survey of India which he gave in India in lSSo r Sir 
Richard Temple drew attention io the change* which had already 
been effected by the plastic touch of western civilization. The face 
of the country and its economic organization were tindergoing 
modification; die religions ideas, ihe tiK^Rse ntimenls T the social 
habits of many classes of the pcopl m»c changing fasl. So too 
Lord Ripun observed in iSSz that who watched the signs 

of ihc times in India with wen moderate care could doubt 13 a it 
it had entered upon .1 period of change* The spread nf edtscatinn H 
the influence of a free Press, the substitution nf legal for dis¬ 
cretionary administrating the progress nf railways telegraphs, 
the easier cnrnmimicaiinn with Europe, and the more ready 
influx nf European ideas were beginning to product a marked 
effect. New ideas were springing up; new aspirations were being 
called forth, A movement, he said, had begun which would 
advance with greater rapidity and force even' year. Since then 
the rapid advance oi western civilization has brought new forces 
(o bear cm the country, and India has been subject to the levelling 
ideas of a modem democratic nation. Dot ing ihr present century 
the number and significance uf die changes which have taken place 
are perhaps greater tlian in any previous generation. To many it 
seems that India Eiaa been taken its tow by the We&£ and is going 
fast ahead in its wsike, and there is a tendency !■■ overlook or mini¬ 
mize the constant* which persist in spite of change. On die other 
hand there are others who arc impressed by die strong reactions 
against western influences and are inclined to argue plus f<? cfunsg* ¥ 
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plwr fW /a nthtu cfwse. There are adit many, especially those of 
an ofder i'Cneialiotu with whom the idea of the unchanging East 
is almost an article of faith. Every endeavour has been made to 
keep an even balance between the two view* and to give a just 
estimate of the evolution which has taken place and of the forces 
which have prevented it g^iny further. 

L, S, 5. O'M 
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CHAPTER I 

THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


T HE statement that India is not one country, but many 
countries, containing not one people hut many peoples, has 
been repeated so often that it tuts become somewhat trite. The 
corollary is sometimes added that India does nut posses* and never 
has possessed any kind of unity* T he former urate ment iruiy be 
accepted as a general proposition. To the latter exception must 
he taken because, whatever other elements of unity may be lacking, 
India is united by a common culture, which for many centuries has 
been characterized by remarkable continuity- What Isocrates aaid 
fif (jr^cc inicht be said of India, viz. that it is the name of a cul¬ 
ture, not of a race. At an early age it evolved a distinctive civiliza¬ 
tion, which takes its place among the great civilizations of the 
world. There was a certain amount of intercourse with Europe 
and oLher pans of Asia* but though there were exchange of trade 
and some interchange of ideas, India was singuliiriy sdfdnsuLitcd 
in regard lo hs life and thought. 'Dwrc are some traces of foreign 
influence; the court of the Maury ns was affected by contacts 
with Perm or Iran; Greek influence has been discerned in early 
works on medicine and astronomy; Greek dynasties were estab¬ 
lished in the Punjab and the impress of Hellenistic style is obvious 
in the Gandhara sculptures GsndJiaiu was an output of Hellcrr* 
tsnt T Greeks studied in the university at I. axi 1 fl + and there were 
Indians who read Greek literature and spoke Greek. Eut, gener¬ 
ally speaking* it may be said that the religious and social systems, 
the literature and an, of Hinduism were—CO us*: a popular 
neologism—the product of an "ideology" which owed very tittle to 
outside contributions. It is this *df-detemiined dvilreatiim which 
has made India what English writers have called a cosirms in itself 
and French writers i in monde pvrtkutier t and it is owing to It Gi^t 
there is a fundamental community uf thought and ideals in spite of 
extreme diversity of usage due to racial and linguistic differences. 
Hinduism, in fact, produced a certain unity between men who bad 
no common language and who were socially atomized and politi¬ 
cally divided, but who had common sympathies founded on the 
same religion, social institutions* and, to some extent, in tell muni 
appetencies. 

Although different cultural regions ru 4 V be distingublied, 
Indian culture had an essential unity which was largely a result of 
continuity of land surface, India is buih a geographical and cultural 
continuum- Neither mountains nor rivers interposed insuperable 
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barriers to- the movement of peoples and of ideas. Unchecked by 
difficulties of terrain, Hinduism spread over the whole sub-con¬ 
tinent aiui produced a general uniformity of culture where there 
was no uniformity of race. In the south H ms super-imposed on 
or coalesced with the prc-e*bimg Dravldian civilization, and a 
people which had a culture of it* own, but wu-> classed by early 
Sanskrit writers with barbarians, monkeys and demons, was sib- 
Only a small section of the population remained outside 
its pervading influence. Some of the aboriginal or stmbaborigmal 
rare* continued to lead o tribal life anti preserved animistic 
beliefs in the bills and forests to which they retircth but the 
majority were received into the fold of Hinduism, which adapted 
their cults and assimilated them, without destroying its own essen¬ 
tials. This process has continued in operation down to the present 
day, Hinduism gradually and steadily spreading among hill and 
forest tribes but ill leaving a residuum, which remain* outside 
the real civilisation of India 

The most distinctive feature of Hindu culture was the religion* 
element by which it was suffused. Religion was interwoven with 
the l lindu system of law. The books m which it w as incorporated 
were regarded ns divinely inspired; its ordinances were sacred 
rather than secular; obedience to them was not merely a social 
duly but a religious obligation. Religion and literature were so 
closely associated that the greater part of the works composed in 
the different Indian languages are devotional in character, except 
perhaps in South India, where secular literature developed side 
by side with religious poetry, anti they can be classified according 
to the deities which arc the objects of devotion, such a«i Rama. 
Krishna, Siva, and Outgo. Art again, which reflects die aesthetic 
sensibility of a people, was intimately connected with religion, 
architecture finding expression in temples, and sculpture in ibe 
carvings* instinct with religious symbolism, which adorncd them. 
Another characteristic is w hat has been called mystical intuitiona¬ 
lism, of which an Endian writer says: 

'Hie dominant fact in the consciousness of Europe is the will to act, 
in ihut of India the will to know; :tud the peculiar emphasis of each has 
profoundly influenced the growth of dleir rivillTHtiom. Religion, 
philosophy. an, custom and inslitutkm* all bear the miuc mark, and alt 
reiterate in iheir different languages that fundamental concept of ralily 
which form* the stuff of Hindu consciousness. n 

T he social bases of civilization were the joint fimilv, the village 
community, and the caste system, the last of which was regarded 
as being divinely ordered and was supported by religious sanctions* 

1 Twra Chfllid, Ifjhifncf of hr.fmn ftUim on imhftn t.utiuif { A 3 l ulial^d . 103&). 
P- 234- 
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These ifutitutium conttituted an ordered soet 2I system which 
persisted in spite of recurring invasions from without and constant 
revolution within. The Hast lias often been described as on* 
changing, but the history of India at any rate has been one of 
political change, empires rising and falling* dynasties springing up 
in quick succession and being as quickly swept away. The in¬ 
stability of thrones however, been offset by the stability of 
social conditions. Social life by for the most pan outside the 
sphere of State activities, h wee subject to little political control 
and was scarcely affected by political revolutions. 

Its salient feature was an authoritarian regime exercised by 
different groups, which maintained control over individual action 
and enforced collective responsibility and conformity to collective 
standards. Society was regulated not by the free play of com pet i- 
tive force but by status, tending lo continuity rather than to de¬ 
velopment In one way the stability of the social system made for 
strength, but on the other hand it was a source of national weak¬ 
ness, as the people acquired and retained the habit of thinking in 
terms of die group, whether she family, the village, or the caste, 
and not of the whole community. The relation# of the individual 
with the group of which he was a mem her were the primary con¬ 
sideration, to which his relations with the State or nation were 
subordinated t -and loyalty to the group hindered the formation of 
a national spirit 

The joint family was the constituent atom of ihtvsochl order and 
the centre of jurai relations. It was a collectivist institution, based 
on the possession of a common property by males descended from 
a common ancestor in the male line- Land and other property 
were owned by the family as a while and devoted to the benefit 
of the family as a whole. A survival of ad early stage of society in 
which social tics depended on consanguinity in the male line, it 
was so far modified by Hinduism as to allow men without male 
issue to adopt sons and so create an artificial relationship. Here 
again ihc religious clement intrudes ( fur adoption is not merely 
a civil act. Its* object h spiritual, viz, in order that the adopted son 
may pe rform the ceremonial riles essential for llic solvation of the 
spirits of his adoptive father and the latter's ancestors* 

The village ©ommunity, again, which was naturally the pre* 
dominant form of association among a people subsisting mainly by 
agriculture* was a group not of individuals but of families. It 
resembled the family in some cases by descent from a common 
ancestor and collective ownership of land, m others by subordina¬ 
tion to a headman, who in communal matters had a position corre¬ 
sponding to that which the head of a family hail in matters of 
common family concern. In id I cases the villages had an organize- 
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tion designed to make them self-supporting and self-governing. 
Their autonomy was part of a loosely organized system of govern - 
mem, in which the sovereign power left communal and hxal 
institutions to function independently, each in its limited sphere. 
Each village co-ordinated the social activities or its inhabitants and 
was nn independent unit, the ccrjtorate spirit rarely extending 
farther than its boundaries. Small homogeneous units scent to 
liave been congenial to the Indian temperament, and the village 
communities showed nu tendency to coalesce in larger bodies 
except in South India, where unions of villages formed an ad¬ 
ministrative unit under the Chula kings (a.p. S0O-13OO) The 
villagers regulated their communal affairs by representative bodies 
called jnOiciuiXitSs ; they maintained order among themselves; they 
combined to protect themselves against attack, r ■ la unci t attacks 
on any other village which encroached on their kind, and to oiler 
united resistance to unjust demands from the representatives uf 
government. The latter left them alone except for the suppression 
of disorder and the collection of the revenue, or land-tax. in return 
for which they were entitled to protection against external enemies 
Mil jury service was not expected from them, nor did they volun¬ 
teer for it. Fighting was the function of military castes or profes¬ 
sional mercenaries, not of cultivators. I empetamcntally pacific, 
they took no part in civil wars or political revolutions, They were 
described by the Duke of Wellington as being the only real 
political philosophers because they did not care who their governors 
might be, Certainly the question of who was to govern them 
was a matter of little interest compared with the question of huw 
they were governed, and of how much revenue was tevied from 
them, which was a matter of vita! concern. As was remarked by 
Sir Thomas Munro, the people took no interest in political revo¬ 
lutions and considered defeat or victory as no concern of theirs but 
mcrelv as the good or bad fortune of their masters, and they pre¬ 
ferred one to another in so far as he taxed them lightly and re¬ 
spected their religion and their customs . 1 

The caste resembled the village in living a self-governing com¬ 
munity and differed from it in having no definite or narrow 
territorial limits. The fundamental feature of the system was a 
hierarchical order culminating in the Brahman, who had a divinity 
greater titan that which hedges a king. It had a theocratic founda¬ 
tion and religious sanctions based on the belief that it was a 
divinely ordained institution; it n probable that it would never 
have attained such strength and retained such vitality had it not 
been for the religious belief and sanctions on which it rested. It 

* Cj. R. CpUts£, fh* liftr c/ Sir TTrcnrwi Uturtr 1 ( i vol, 
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involved speemlizaikin of functions, many different castes having 
d|jctifie hereditary occupations, It embodied principles of se¬ 
paratism* the ban on intermarriage being a bar to (he fusiun of 
d iITtreni classes i n 1 homogencous eommu n ity l >n the 0 the r hand * 
it constituted a bond of union among the members of each indi¬ 
vidual caste, which *ct up its uwn standards of life and conduct, 
and had effectual means of enforcing the fulfilment of its canons. 
In one way a caste was a democratic institution as its bws and 
regulations were the expression of the common will, to which all 
had to yield obedience:. On the other hand, the system was the 
negation of democratic principles, its cardinal principle Seeing a 
belief in the inherent and divinely ordained inequality of man, 

Hindu civiliminti maintained its vitality under Muslim rule, 
and India never became a Muslim country. It was and still is, m 
the wonts uf Meredith Townsend, a Hindu country in which 
Muslims arc numerous, 1 though there arc territories* e.g. the 
Nmth-West Frontier Province, the Punjab, and Bengal, where 
they predominate. There were mass conversions, hut the country 
was too vast, the invaders too few, and ihc volume of immigration 
too small to change the social complex. The Muslima were not so 
much colonists as rulers, administrators* and merchants. I hey 
preferred living in cities and towns to settling down in villages, 
and they depended on Hindus for much of their labour and 
clerical work. In the first half of the seventeenth century it wu 
noticed that practically all the industrial workers were Hind us p the 
Muslims practising scarcely any handicrafts except weaving and 
dyeing, while the subordinate upt rat ions of trade were curried on 
by the agency uf Hindus who were responsible for all the book— 
keeping* buying, selling, and general business of brokerage cm 
behalf of the Muslim merchants who employed them. 5 Later the 
Hindus seem to have improved their position T holding the powder 
<if the purse as financiers, bankers, merchants, and traders. 
Bernier, Indeed, asserted that they possessed almost exclusively 
the trade and wealth of the country. 1 

The Muslims moreover never completed the territorial conquest 
of India. The greater part of Assam was not subdued, though 
there were occaritmal invasions. So little was. known of it that a 
Muslim historian, describing an invasion in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, said that it was a wild and dreadful country 
whose inhabitants resembled men only in being able to walk erect 
on two feet. Also, the Muslims did not bring the whole of their 
conquests under their direct rule. There were principalities in 
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which Hindu rulers discharged governmental functions uruler □ 
varving measure of control; Hindu princes and nobles continued 
to administer territories and estates not in entire independence 
but on condition that they supplied levies of troop and were 
responsible for the payment either of tribute or land revenue. 
South India remained outside the sphere of Muslim dominion for 
some centuries after it was established in North India- Orissa was 
under Hindu sovereignty* and the kings of Yijayamgar kepi the 
Muslim forces at bay, miriJ die second half of the sixteenth century. 
Even after the overthrow of these kings Hindu principal!ties con¬ 
tinued in existence, and the advance of lLic Muslim power was 
checked by the Maraihas. Madura was under Hindu government 
until 173ft, Mysore till ■ yfa 1 i and Tanjore till T799. I n consequence 
the country south of the Tuugabhadra river was, and still is, the 
most purely Hindu portion of all India. 1 

Conversions took place on a brjge scale in North India* where 
some changed their religion in order to save their lives or their 
lands, .some in order to escape the poll tax levied from Hindus, 
others, mfteih members nf the low castes, in order to better their 
social condition by admission into the brotherhood of Islam* while 
others were converted by itinerant preachers, who convinced them 
of the truth of the Islamic faith, A certain number were captives 
of war, who were enslaved and forced to accept the creed of their 
conquerors; but their descendants were not necessarily slaves, for 
a slave girl w ho wws her master's concubine became unsaleable 
when she became □ mOTher p and her children weft as free the 
children of a free w oman. Conversion?* however* were neither so 
extensive nor so thnruugh as those which took place in some other 
countries conquered by the armies of Islam, The Islamic faith 
was too austere, its theism too impersonal, for the generality of 
Hindus* and their social ties were too strong to he broken. The 
mass of the population remained Hindu* and though there was 
contact between the two communities, there was no fusion. 
Unlike other races which had entered India as conquerors but 
were gradually absorbed and assimilated^ the Muslims remained 
a people apart, sundered from their neighbour? hv religious belief 
and social customs. Stern 111 omithdxts, the polytheism of popular 
Hinduism vva$ anathema to them. They had neither a caste 
system nor a joint family system, it is, however, a familiar phe?^- 
incnon that when a conquered race is held in subjection under a 
military form of government, its civilmtinn has a reflex action on 
its conqueror, and the same thing happened in India* where the 
process w ns facilitated by the fact that niany of the .Indian Muslims 
were converts, who, while subscribing to the teneis ot Islam* re- 
J S« Gax*U*t* uf Imim (ityo«h VOL it, p. 323. 
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mined many Hindu customs. The Muslims were in any case a 
minority and, as such, were inevitably influenced fay their contact 
with the Hindu majority. Indian manners of life were adopted, 
and cbu.n distinctions* resembling but much looser than three of 
caste, found a place in their social organization, 

Hinduism, in self-defence against the intrusion of Islam, shrank 
into its shell, using its characteristic weapon td defence—passive 
resistance* Its sock! structure was pruned hut remained in a 
state of arrested develop men L The fetters of caste were tightened, 
the domination of the Brahmans becoming more pronuuneed with 
the disappearance of Hindu sovereigns, whose power to raise and 
lower castes in the sock] scale had helped to prevent the barriers 
between them being immutably fixed- There was thus greater 
rigidity and tendencies to adjustment in response to changing 
conditions were checked. 

There was a certain measure: of religious rapprochement between 
the two communities. Hindu tendencies to monotheism and the 
abandon mem of idolatry were strengthened, and theistic move- 
mems were started which attempted to find a via media between 
I he seemingly incompatible religions . Kabir attempted tu recon¬ 
cile Hinduism and (slum and, selecting clement# common to both 
religions, aimed at founding a religion in w hich both communities 
would find a common meeting ground. Nanak also sought to 
unify Hinduism md Islam. Like Kabir, be denounced idolatry 
and the inequalities of the caste system and proclaimed the unity 
of Gad and the brotherhood of man. Unlike Kafair, he succeeded 
In establishing a national religion* that of the Sikhs* which drew 
inspiration from both Islam and ihe Vedanta and became animated 
by proselytizing zeal. Though he was a Hindu, hb life and icaeli- 
iogs led the Muslims of his time to believe that he was a Muslim 
like themselves, and even now he is regarded by main as having 
been a Muslim stint The doctrines preached by both these re¬ 
former? were ml fay any means new 1 to Hinduism. The belief in 
a supreme being, one and infinite, was, and is, familiar to un¬ 
educated as well an educated Hindus, and other reformers had 
already inculcated the spiritual equality of all men. Another and 
leris healths result of contact with the Muslim* was the introduc¬ 
tion of the purdah system among the upper classes in North India. 
The seclusion of women was not unknown even in the early days 
of Hinduism, but it was confined to princely houses. and it* exten¬ 
sion to tower ranks uf life appears to have been u result of the rule 
of the Muslims, the object in some ca*L-s facing to prevent union* 
with them, while in others die purdah system v*$& adopted in 
imitation of them. Its prevalence in different partfi of the country 
certainly depended on the extent tu w hich theif influence was felt- 
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Neither in South India nor in those part a of W'cs\ India where 
Muslims did not settle Ln any great numbers, were women forced 
to live a cloistered life. 

Both Muslims and Hindus gave to and received from each other 
intellectual impulses, and there was a certain synthesis of culture, 
to which the ft1 us I i ms made contributions of substantial value. 
Thdr architecture, in particular, introduced new forma of buildings 
such as the arch, the dome, and the minaret, and new features of 
style. Their earlier buildings were marked by a grandeur symbolic 
of the power of Islam and a somewhat stern simplicity, wh kb 
seems i« have been alien to the Hindu genius; Their bter buildings 
Combined grace and strength with purity uf line and are to this day 
recognized as masterpieces of architectural ^bill r Both alike were 
affected by Hindu workmanship T Islamic forms being e i iocJ iticcE by 
Hindu builders. Islamic culture, unlike that of the Hindus, derived 
much of its inspiration from foreign lands, where it flowered in 
brilliance, Cairo and Cordova were centres of Muslim culture, as 
well as Baghdad, which rook the place of Alexandria as an intellec¬ 
tual metropolis where the genius of the West met the genius uf the 
Eat&t* The eoimnoti culture of Islam was a bond of union between 
the Indian-bum Aluminum and ids co-religionists elsewhere — 
Arabs, Persians, Turks, and Moors, Saints, poets, architects, md 
travellers came to India from central Asia, Turkey, Tcrria. and 
North Africa: die historian, Firisbta, was a native of Astrabarf on 
the Caspian Sea- N>n Batnta carnc from North Africa: Babar im¬ 
ported architects from Constantinople; according to Persian 
authorities, the designer of the Taj Mahal was a Turk from the 
same great city. The Muslims in India felt the impulse of a more 
than national life and hud more contacts with the miter world than 
die Hindus: the latter would he at home in any part of India, but 
the former in any country beyond India where Islam wm pro¬ 
fessed. The literature of Arabia and Persia was part of their 
cultural heritage; the cultured classes were acquainted with the 
astronomy taught by Ptolemy, with the logic and ethics of Aris¬ 
totle and Plato, and* through the medium of Avicenna, with die 
medicine of Hippocrates and Galen: even a savage and blood¬ 
thirsty monarch like Muhammad bin ITughlaJe studied mathe¬ 
matics and physics and had a deep know ledge of Greek logic and 
philosophy. In addition to these accomplishments they had a gift 
for government and adiiimkintunti, which came to full fruition m 
the Mughal empire. That empire established political unity and 
administrative uniformity in the greater part of India, while it* 
administrative organization spread beyond the limits of its- direct 
tide, being adopted by some of the Hindu states. 

By the time of the Mughak the Muslims Imd become largely 
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Indianizcd* Their power had ceased to be a foreign power and 
there twts a certain community of thought and culture. Both 
Akbar and Jahangir are said u> have loved hearing Hindu songs 
and to l«ve taken a delight in paironmng Hindu poeU, Dara 
Shifcoh, the eldest skm of Shah Juan, was in dose touch with the 
exponents of Hindu philosophy and had the Upaniskadt inns- 
bted into Persian, Synercristje sects which endeavoured to bar- 
mu ri Lie Lhe religious principles of Hinduism and J 5 bm attracted 
followers from both religions, many finding common ground in the 
Sufi doctrine®, which, with iheir conceptions of ihe immanence nf 
God and of ultimate absorption in the Deity, had affinities with the 
pantheist ic beliefs of Vedantbm* 

The associatkm of Hindus and Muslima in the administration 
and m civil life resulted in the formation of j common language, 
Urdu, which u Hindi in grammar* but used the Persian alphabet 
and drew largely on the Persian language, and to a smaller extent 
on .Arabic, for its vocabulary. The new language became the 
lingua franca pf the educated clauses throughout North India and 
extended to the Deccan, where it blossomed into a lit* ratine. The 
1 lindu® were the chief contributors to this literature until die middle 
of the seventeenth century, and, anomalous as it may seem, it was 
they who were responsible for an increasingly strong infusion of 
the Persian dement. According to Sir George Grierson t 

hhe extreme immunization of Urdu is due to Hindu rather than to 
MuBaliTum influence. Although Urdu literature is MiisaTnmn in its 
origin, the Persian element was first introduced in excess by the pi taut 
Hindu Kayasths anti Khans* employed in the Mughal administration 
and acquainted with Persian rather than by Persian and Perabnized 
Mughais, who for many centuries used only their own language for 
literary purposes,' 1 

The influence of Persia was particularly strong w hen die Mughal 
empire was at its renith. The Muslims of India had long been in 
dose contact with that country, which has been aptly described 
as the France of the East, sending its bn gunge and culture to all 
its neighbours. From it North India derived artistic and intellectual 
stimuli. The Mughal art of painting was evolved from a fusion 
of Hindu and Persian >tvles; traces uf European influences can abo 
be seen in the use of perspective and shading, which was due to 
the introduction tif religions pictures by the Jesuits who came to 
the imperial court. Literary culture wax mainly Persian, and Per- 
niari teas the language of the Emperor's court ns well as of official 
records. Most of iVlc noble® at the tourl of die Great Mughal and 
of the Kin^ of Goieonda were Persians and there was a consider¬ 
able Persian personnel in the admin.iatmxnn, Persians holding 
1 Ixjptritfl Guiilirtr 0/ Ixdia (10*7), *ol- I F r 
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offices of trust and dignity in the Mughal empire and in tlit king- 
dam of Golcoflda and Rijapur, According to Bernier, die Mughal 
cotirt was a medley of Uzbegs, FcrsknSp Arabs* and Turks, ail of 
whom were known genetically us Mughab. but children of the 
third and fourth generation, who hud acquired the brown com¬ 
plexion and languid manners of die country of their birth, were 
held in much less respect than new-comcrs* were seldom given 
official appointments, and would consider themselves lucky if they 
were all owed to serve as private soldiers, 1 Obviously the change 
in their mode of living enabled the Muslims iraj\splantcd to India 
to survive, bui it lessened their vigour and energy. 

From tins general and cursory account of cultural influences We 
may pass to a more detailed sketch of the ordinary life of the people 
living in the villages, who then, as rimv p constituted the greater 
part of the pi pul at ion. Of this we have fortunately a picture 
drawn by a Bengali poet, Mukunda Ram Chakravarti, late in the 
sixteenth or early in the seventeenth century-—a picture which h 
unique, for there is no other contemporary account giving details 
ui village lift as it was before it vv:is affected by any foreign 
influences. The Muslims lived in a quarter separate from that of 
the Hindus and had their rnmdtk, who taught boys in littleschools, 
and their mullahs, who met together for the hearing of cases among 
their co-religionists, always referring to the Koran for guidance in 
their adjudication—an instance of the extent to which the villagers 
had their own system of judicial administration. The influence of 
Hindu enwomnent was seen in the Muslim social divisions, for 
there were functional groups based on trades and occupations, and 
In one ease on religion* for the families of Hindus who Itad been 
converted to illndubm formed a separate group bearing a separate 
name, The Brahmans were us another quarter with their temples 
and tok t he. schools in which Sanskrit education was imparted, 
I hey consisted of the higher class Brahmans and of a lower class 
in charge of temple worship* who subsisted on contributions given 
by the villagers, such as a pint of milk front the milkman, a cup of 
oil from the oilman, and a packet of sweetmeats from the village 
confectioner. Oihera gave them small monthly present* in cash* 
in (lie form of cowry-sheik, which constituted the currency among 
j people of small means and fciv worldly possessions. The v illage 
bard* were similarly dependent on the charity of their neighbours, 
begging from house to house Trade was iit the hands of Vibyat, 
u ho were said to be H a happy set of men, Always buying and selling' 
Fode was not merely local, for they w ent long journey's by river, 
ihdr boats going out loaded with local produce and reluming with 
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cargoes of luxury articles, such as sandal wood, conch-shells, 
patton shawls, and Tibetan fly-whisks* The professional class was 
represented chiefly by doctors and the writer-caste (Kayaslhs); the 
latter were proud of their learning, boasted that they were the 
ornaments of the place, and on that account claimed that they 
should have the best land? anil houses rent-free. Doctors appear 
to have thriven, going about dressed in fine clothe* with books under 
their arms; as these books were of palm-leaf, it may be presumed 
that paper had not reached the villages. They seem to have been 
empirics and possibly quacks, in some cases puffing out their 
chests and declaring a cure had been effected, in other* hurriedly 
leaving the house with some excuse if they thought the disease was 
incurable. Another order of practitioners consisted of Marathas, 
who tapped for spleen and operated for cataract; they seem to have 
been held in such low esteem that they lived outside the village or 
township. 

According to the poet, the cultivators were simple, contented, 
and prosperous; they did not know what deceit or anger was ami 
their houses were filled with grain. There was the usual comple¬ 
ment of industrial workers, such as goldsmiths, who. it was said, 
drew away their wealth from the people, blacksmiths, braziers, 
potters, carpenters, dyers, oilmen, cotton weavers, and silk 
weavers, the last of whom were encouraged by the assignment of 
rent-free lands. One caste tapped date palms and made molasses 
from the juice which was extracted from them, but there is no 
mention of liquor being made from the same source ur of any 
liquor shops. There were also depressed classes, whose lot was nut 
unhappy, the fishermen among them being Said iu lead a merry 
life. A few glimpses are given of social customs. From a mention 
of co-wives it may be inferred that polygamy was practised by 
Hindus, Early marriage was customary, anti we are told that a 
father was worthy of the favour of the gods who could gee his 
daughter married in her ninth year and worthier still if she was 
married in her seventh year. Sanskrit docs not appear to have been 
entirely a monopoly of the Brahmans, for there is mention of a 
merchant of lower caste who knew Sanskrit grammar and logic. 

The above is a picture of village life peaceful and undisturbed. 
Elsewhere Mukuitda Ram Chakmvarti, in describing Ins personal 
experiences, tells a very different story, showing the misery- to 
which the rural populace could he reduced by local representatives 
of the Mughal government, uniting power with irresponsibility. 
The village lands were surveyed as a preliminary' to the assessment 
uf land revenue, in order to ascertain the proportion of the produce 
ur its cash value which the State could claim. The survey was 
vitiated by false measurements; waste land was entered as arable 
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and Assessed accordingly ■ the- demand was put at such a high figure 
that it w'Us beyond the capacity of the villagers to jkiv it. To raise 
money they sold their stocks of rice and cattie, but they could get 
only a fraction of their value* and at length there was no one left |n 
buy. They then turned to the money-lenders, who were33 cunning 
and extortionate as their modem representatives, charging exorbi¬ 
tant rates of interest :md paying in Iwd cash only seven-eighths of 
the agreed sum T the balance being deducted as interest in advance. 

The money-lenders were 'death' to the people. Guards were 
stationed round the village iu prevent cultivators absconding, hut 
the poet himself managed to make his escape in a state of destitu¬ 
tion leaving the holding winch liad been in the possession of Lis 
family for six or seven generations, 11 

Except for the collection of land revenue there was little State 
control of the villages. The activities of the State did not go 
farther than the primary functions of defence against external 
enemies, the prevention of internal rebellion, and the maintenance 
of Jaw and order. The administrative machinery can scarcely be 
flaid to have extended to (he villages. The civil functionaries were 
concent rated in the citiev and larger towns; the judicial admini¬ 
stration was equally centralized, courts of Law being established 
only in the same centres of population. The only contact with the 
villages was by means of local officials having their head-quarters 
in t he towns, who were responsible for the patrolling of the main 
routes, the suppression of organized crime, and the realization of 
the land revenue. So long as it was paid, and so long as there was 
no disturbance of the peace endangering the general security or 
outbreak* of crime preventing the safe passage of travellers and 
merchandise, the villages were left to manage their own affairs, 
with headmen and councils of elders to try their petty cares and 
village watchmen to prevent petty crime. 

The State to fact impinged very little on village life except for 
the collection of land revenue, but the exception is of prime im^ 
portance. for on the land revenue depended the economic condi¬ 
tion of the whole rural population, A few words arc necessary tn 
explain the meaning of the tmn. The land itself was regarded by 
immemorial custom as the property of the sovereign, who was 
entitled to a share of lhe gross produce or its cash equivalent. This 
constituted what h known as land revenue, which was the main¬ 
ly of the State finances anti the main burden of the cultivators. 
It represented their contribution to the expenses of the Stale, in 
return fur which they were entitled to its protection. Actually* it 
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meant in practice that they knew little of government except i!> 
exactions. The Stole performed no function of immediate benefit 
to the rural masses. In their eyes it appeared only as the power 
ihat levied taxes from diem. The share recognised by Hindu 
jurists as tile sovereign’s legitimate right was one-sixth, hut it was 
fixed at one-third by Akbar, and this was mu beyond the economic 
capacity of the cultivating classes. Neither Jahangir nor Shalt 
J ahjri hud jny idea of making their yoke easy or their burden light. 
The proportion of the produce due to tilt Stale was raised to one- 
half, with the result that the peasantry were reduced to a mere 
subsistence level, as the other lialf was only sufficient to meet the 
cost of cultivation and provide a family with t he necessaries of life. 
■Jliere was no margin left to meet the stress of hard times or 
seasonal calamities, and when famine broke out. there was uni¬ 
versal distress and widespread starvation. 

Contemporary records are full of the horrors of famine: roads 
obstructed with the bodies of dead and dying; parents selling their 
children into slavery; men and women driven by sheer starvation 
into cannibalism; as stated in the Huiiihahitatiut, m an account of 
the famine of 1630-2 which devastated the Deccan and Gujarat, 
men devoured cadi other and the flesh of a son was preferred to his 
luve T Of another famine the Dutch traveller van Graaf wrote in 
on account of bis journey from Monghyr to Patna in 1670; 

*\V« saw nothing but poverty and misery among the country folk. 
Scarcity and famine were greater than had ever been known within the 
memory' of man. The cause was the failure of the rice crop and the 
inundsii< ins of the Gattgest. 'Hie people died in 1 leaps and their corpses 
remained extended on the mad*, streets, and market-places, once there 
was ho one to bury' them or even throw them into the river. These corpses 
were tom and devoured by wild horses, tigers, wolves, and dogs. We 
even saw'some poor wretches who Juul still in their nwu lbs grass Jeat her, 
and such-like filth. Slaves could be bought fur neat to nothing.’ 

Some idea of the loss of population may be gathered from die fact 
that in the city of Patna alone it was estimated that 91,000 to 
103,000 died of starvation m twelve months, while neighbouring 
towns were depopulated, having not a single inhabitant left, 
though part of this hiss must have been due tu migration to regions 
unaffected by famine.' The Government was paralysed in the face 
uf such calamities and uliable to maintain order. Villages were 
pillaged fur food, and bands of robbers ranged over the country 
without let or liiiulnmee. Its measures of relief were mere pallia¬ 
tives, For instance, in the famine of 1630-3 some soup-kitchens 
fur the relief of the destitute were opened; one-eleventh of the 
revenue was remitted, leaving, however, ten-elevenths to he ct>l- 
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Icctcd; in Uurhanpur the small sum of Rs. 5,000 wa$ distributed 
weekly among ‘the deserving poof , hut only as long as the Em¬ 
peror remained in the city, and only on each Monday, that being 
the day of his accession to the throne. 

Even when the spectre of famine was not stalking through the 
land, the lot of the peasantry was miserable owing to the heavy 
incidence of the land revenue and the oppressive measures taken 
for its collection, ll was a cardinal principle of Akbaris ad minx- 
stmt ion that the officers of State shmald be paid salaries from the 
State treasury, hut this system wits given up by his successors, who 
preferred to give them assignments {jugirr) not so much of land 
as of the revenue due from il. It also became the practice to sell 
offices from governorships downwards and i> « farm out the revenue 
to the highest bidders. There Ls a consensus of testimony as to the 
lamentable results of the system. The Dutchman, PdaaeTt, who 
was in Agra from 1621 to 1627, observed dial those who were 
unable to comply with the exactions of the collectors were seized 
and their wives and children sold as slaves, though some escaped 
by taking refuge with rebellious Itajas, leaving ihcir fields, empty 
and unsown, to relapse into wilderness. 1 The Portuguese mis¬ 
sionary Mauriqye, who was in India in \hiq r and again in 1640-1, 
noticed dial the land revenue in Bengal was not only enhanced but 
collected four to six months in advance, at a time when the crops 
had not been reaped and the peasants had not the wherewithal to 
pay unless they had some saving or could borrow from the money¬ 
lenders. The root cause of this was, he said, the constant changes 
of officials, who held office only for short periods at the pleasure 
of the Emperor, and when they least expected it were transferred 
or dismissed. *On this account they always used to collect the 
revenue in advance, often by force, and when the wretched people 
have no means of paying, they seize their wives and children, 
making them into staves and selling them by auction, if thev are 
hcaihcfL?\ i.c *1 lifidu&A Similar evidence of oppression and result- 
anl penury during the latter part of the reign of Shah Jahan and 
the early part of Aurangfceb 1 * reign is given by the Frenchmen 
Tavernier and Bernier. The former, who was hi India at five 
different times between 1040 and i666 t observed that the pca^mts 
had for their sole garment □ scrap of doth tied round their bins 
and were reduced to great poverty because, if the governors be¬ 
came aware that they possessed imy property, they seized it straight 
away by right of force. ‘You may see in India whole provinces 
from whence the peasants have fled tm account of the oppressions 
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of the governors’.* The tatter, who was in India from 1659 to 
1667, wrote; 

'These poor people, when incapable of discharging rhe demands of 
their rapacious lord*, are not only deprived of the means of subsistence 
hut arc bereft of their children, who ire carried away as slaves. Thus it 
happens that many of the peasantry, driven to despair by so execrable 
a * wim v abandon the country and seek a more tolerable mode of 
existence, either ill the towns or the camps as bearers of burdens, 
carriers of water, 01 servants in horsemen. Sometimes they fly to the 
territories of a Raja because they find less oppression and are allowed a 
greater degree ol comfort.*- 1 

It is dear that there were more dement masters in the shape of 
Rajas in whose territories the Mughal tax-collector had no place, 
anti it may also he reasonably presumed that local oppression must 
have been mitigated bv the fear that the receipts from land 
revenue would be reduced bv Lhc abandonment of cultivation and 
the desertion of villages. It is obvious, however, that there must 
have been a considerable displacemenr of population owing to rhe 
drift to the towns and comps, where cultivators could find a less 
precarious existence, and that there was a serious economic loss 
caused by industrious agriculturists being deprived of their means 
of livelihood and reduced to the state of unskilled labourers nr 
completely submerged as slaves. Even without this addition to 
their numbers, the slaves must have been an appreciable part of 
the population. Many were descendants of Hind us who were 
the prize of war. and some of Muslims taken in open rebellion. 
It is on record that when Firoz Shah (Jatal-ud-din) invaded 
Rohflktmnd in 1290, the Indian-born Muslims were nor put to the 
sword or trampled to death by elephants, as the Hindus were, but 
distributed among the chiefs as slaves. Another and greater Fifuz 
Shah (ijst-SS) wna, according to his historian, Zia-ud-din 
[farani, ’very diligent in providing slaves', charging his great fief' 
Holder? and officers to capture them whatever they were at war; 
during his reign there were altogether 180,000 slaves in Delhi and 
the various licfs. Besides the descendant* of prisoner* of war 
there were, as we have just seen, the unfortunate cultivators who 
could not pay the land-tax, and debtors who might cither be taken 
over or sold as slaves, with their families, in satisfaction of debts. 
The poor sold themselves and their children in times of scarcity as 
well as of acute famine. The same fate awaited robbers ami rebels. 
Akbar forbade rhe enslavement of prisoners of war, but 1 he practice 
still went on; one provincial governor who held office in North 
India in the early part of the seventeenth century boasted that he 
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liad beheaded 200,000 rebels and made prisoners of half a million 
more, all of whom he had sold as slaves, adding, by way perhaps 
of justification, that all of them had become Muslims and that 
their descendants would number millions, all professing the true 
faith. Added to all these, there were a certain number of foreign 
slaves imported from Abyssinia, the east oust of Africa, and Persia, 
but these were luxuries which only the riels could afford. 

T!ic agricultural classes a;ipc*r'lo have fared no better in the 
Hindu kingdoms in the south of India, where the Mughal writ did 
not run. There too administrative offices were sold to the highest 
bidders, the term for which they might be lield being only a vear 
in one kingdom. The revenues were farmed uut for short terms 
and [Jit revenue farmers, like the office holders, were frequently 
changed. jUI made haste to acquire wealth during the brief period 
of (heir office or farm, and the peasantry were forced to pay to the 
utmost limit of their resources, default being punished by flog’ 
gings of which the victims were sometimes beaten to death; there 
is some grim satisfaction in knowing that the same punishment 
was occasionally meted out to defaulting governors. (Jn a general 
survey it would seem that the Hindu laud revenue system in tile 
south was as oppressive to the peasantry as the Mughal system in 
the north. .Mr. Moreland, alter a careful study of the "records, 
comes to the conclusion that fnr the south of India, taken as a 
whole, the first half of the seventeenth century was a period when 
the mass of the people were lorccd by die administrative system 
on to the border-line erf starvation nr rebellion.* 

In sharp contrast to the impoverished condition of the humble 
agriculturists was the wealth enjoyed by Buffi dignitaries and 
nobles, who made large fortunes and lived in ostentatious luxury 
but were also patrons of both the fine and the applied arts. Attached 
tommy of their palaces were workshops filled with artists and 
skilled craftsmen engaged m painting, lacquer work, gold-work 
and jewellery, embroidery, the making qf rich brocades. See. Art 
depended on patronage; without a patron no otic could obtain 
eminence in art. Some members of the imperial family and court 
were themselves men u! culture and wide interests, and a few had a 
pMuJiant lor Hindu culture. Philosophy, astronomy, geography, 
and anatomy were the favourite studies uf Ucrnier’s own employer 
a lersian, whose title (Danishmand Khan) attested his learning 
He discussed with Bernier 1 larvty’s recent discovery of the cireit 
lation ot the blood and the philosophy of Gassendi and of Descartes, 
and read the works of the latter in a translation into Persian which 
Bernier spent live or six years making for him. He could „r» 
more dispense with his philosophical studies in the afternoon (hail 
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avoid devoting his morning to hie weighty duties* as Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affaire and Grand Master of the Horse/* 

Nobility was personal and not hereditary, There was a nobility 
consisting of men holding commands in the army or high appoint- 
menu in the public semes, as well as a nobkttt dt tour attached 
to the emperor's court* insiratd of obtaining posts by reason of 
high birth, men obtained nobility by receiving military or civil 
appointments, and rank depended on the posts they hdd. There 
was an aristocracy of office with no hereditary privileges and little 
heritable wealth* Assignments of land, called jagirr t were made 
subject to the Condition that the grantee* supplied contingents 
of troops, and when the liability continued from father to son, 
the grants tended to become hereditary. Otherwise grants were 
resumed on dismissal from or icttmnatjon of office. In the 
csee of death even the private property of the official aristocracy 
could be escheated. Their t ami lies might as an net of grace he 
allowed a competence or a mere pittance, but they had no positive 
right of inheritance, before his accession to the throne Aurartgzeb 
made a protest against this practice in a letter to his father Shah 
Johan, 

F It h your wis 3 i f , he wrote, *that I should adhere rigidly 10 ihc old 
custom and declare myself heir to every person who dies in my service. 
We have been accustomed, as soon a* a noble or rich merchant has 
ceased to breathe, nay sometimes before the vital spark has fled, to place 
seals on hia coffers. to imprison and beat the servants or officers of his 
household until they make a full disclosure of the whole property, even 
of the must incotistdemble jewel. The practice b advantageon*, no 
doubt; but can we deny its injustice and cruelty ? 1 

It docs not* however, appear t hat ,vv lien he succeeded to the throne, 
I his advantageous old custom was abandoned. He formally gave 
up his rights, but actually they were enforced on the pica that 
dch re due to the State must be paid. The result ™ to prevent 
the aristocracy of office becoming a hereditary nobility living on 
accumulated capital and unearned income. As Bernier pointed 
out, families could not tang maintain their distinction but were 
soon extinguished; the sons, or at least the grandsons, of a noble 
were generally reduced almost to beggary and compelled to rnliat 
as troopers in the army. This levelling process, however, was 
con lined to those whose tenure of office was their patent of nobility. 
An ancient noblesse survived in areas outside the sphere of direct 
Mughirl rule, as tar instance among the Rajputs of Rajputanu with 
their numerous clans and chiefs. 

In the letts-T quoted above Aunmgceb referred to the practice 
of escheating the property of rich merchant*, whose widows cou- 
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coaled their wealth in order to prevent its confiscation. This with¬ 
drawal of capital from large businesses must have been a serious 
check to development. Me reliant* were also liable to occwnnal 
capital levies during (heir lifetime, I el 16-4, Uir example, a Governor 
of Omea on visiting Balasorc, which was a commercial emporium 
but not a great city* is said to have reeled Us. 500,000 from one 
unfortunate merchant* and sums varying from Rs« 20.000 to 
Us. 50,000 from others, on the ironical plea that he expected a 
warm welcome on the first visit to the town, Mir Jumla, Governor 
of Bengal under Shah jahan R on one occasion demanded a contri¬ 
bution of Rs 50,000 from the merchants of i keca, and. when they 
offered ii meagre Rs. io.qoo, had them whipped. This having 
('ailed E-K coerce them, Mir Jutnhi had two of their chief men thrown 
on the ground and threatened to have them trampled to death by 
elephant*. The merchants then gave in and compromised for half 
the original demand, while the bankers of the dty made h&Eit to 
appease Mir jumla by paying Rs. joo,ooo Without demur.* 
Occasionally the rapacity of local governors was kept in check by 
an appeal or threat of an appeal to the Emperor, white merchants 
could exercise collective pressure by suspending their business. 
Thus, in 1616, all the Hindu merchants of Surat, refusing to sub¬ 
mit quietly to exactions* shut up their shops, and left ihe town in 
a body deckring that they would go to the Emperor and get justice 
from bint. The threat was sufficient for the Governor, who 
promptly induced them to return by promising them better treat¬ 
ment in future. 

It has been pointed out by an authority on Indian economies 
that up to the eighteenth century Indian methods of production 
and of industrial and commercial organization could challenge 
comparison with those in any other part of the world.-' !l is certain 
that in spite of irregular exactions and capital levies targe fortunes 
w ere made by trade. Manrique estimated that there were as manv 
as 600 brokers and middlemen at Patna, most of whom were 
wealthy men. At Agra he met merchants of immense wealth* and, 
if he can he believed, saw money piled up like heaps of grain in 
their houses. There were some merchant princes at the head of 
firms which had branches in all the main commercial centres of the 
empire, controlled the wholesale trade, and were advanced enough 
to use bills of exchange or letters of credit and to engage in insur¬ 
ance business, including murine insurance. One of them* Virji 
Vom of Surat, who was a banker as well a* a merchant, was reputed 
to l>e the richest merchant in the world He was the monopolist 
of European imports on the west coast* being at the head of sy nch- 
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Cates which bought up cargoes valued at five hundred thousand 
rupees, fn the next century* there were, as Burke remarked, 
merchants and bankers who vied in capital with the Rank of 
England and whose credit often supported a tottering State. 
Prominent among them were the Seths of Mur&hidabad, a Mar- 
wari firm of millionaire hankers, w ho dominated the Indian 
financial world, They financed both the farmers of revenue and 
the government erf Bengal, to which they gave bills of exchange m 
sight of a crore of rupees (equivalent to a million sterling), and have 
been not unaptly called the Rothschilds of India. 

There was* according to Bernier, no middle state at Delhi, 'A 
man must be of the highest rank ur live miserably, T| This state¬ 
ment appears to he too sweeping- He himself mentioned rich 
merchants, tradesmen, and shopkeepers, though they had to con- 
ccaJ their wealth for fear of exactions and assume "the garb of 
indigence*, and lie referred to the wealth acquired by astrologers, 
who were consulted by the nobles and were regarded sis eminently 
learned. There were ion military officers and civil functionaries 
belonging to intermediary grades, while physicians were numerous* 
Van Linschotcu, who lived in Goa from 1583 to 1589, noticed that 
the Indian doctors- there had a lucrative practice among both the 
Portuguese and their own countrymen and were held in high 
Honour and esteem,* Although, however* there was a middle class, 
it was comparatively small, and, with some exceptions* it appears 
to have been of little social importance. 

It is clear from contemporary accounts that the lower classes, 
both mercantile and industrial h were exploited, more especially in 
the cities by men of place and power, unless they could secure 
their protection or win their favour; shopkeepers, for instance, 
had to sell ttoods to them for less than half their value. Some were 
admittedly well-to-do, hut had to make a parade of poverty tor 
fear of being prosecuted nn false charges and having ihdr property 
confiscated. Forced labour was exacted from artisans and handi¬ 
craftsmen who were not in the exclusive employment of a noble; 
they were dragged from their houses or seized in the streets, 
beaten if they protested, and paid half their proper wages or nothing 
at all. Irt the provinces both trade and industry were hampered 
by a number of imposts, of which Sir jadtmadi Sarkar has enume¬ 
rated fifty-four. 1 Sume were reasonable chough, such as customs- 
duties, licence-fees for traders, dues corresponding to octroi, and 
a kind of income-tax (swArt/) levied at the rate of zh per cent.; but 
others were taxes on the necessities of the pour, such as impost* on 
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the sak of milk, vegetables, cuw-dtlftg cakes, md other kind* of 
fuel; the worst was a tai on the birth of male children. 'Their long 
duration md cumulative effect tmy be judged from the account 
given hy a Muslim historian of Aurangzch's reign p £hihah-ud-dift 
Talish, who wrote: 

'From the first occupation of India and its penis by the Muham¬ 
madans to the of Shah JiJuul 1 ! reign it wti a rule and practice So 
evact hasil ( revenue) from every irader T from the rose vendor down to 
ihc day vendor, from she weaver of line linen to dint nf coarse doth, to 
collect house-tax from new-comer* and hucksters, to lake si that irym 
traveller*, merchant, and stxble-leepcni. As Sa'di ham Mid: 14 At first 
oppression'^ Ijasls gmall, but every successive ^euejatiun increased 
it 11 till at last in all provinces, especially Bengal, it reached such a stage 
that tradesmen and merchants gave up their business and bousebnldtra 
went into cxilt . , * Xone of the Delhi sovereigns in spite of their 
efforts to strengthen lbe Faith and follow the rules of the rrophei, put 
down these wicked practices. Only* wc read in histone*. Finoz Shah 
forbade these unjust exactions. Bui after him they were restored, nay 
increased. 1 

The historian proceeded to mention various monopolies and ex- 
actions which had been common. 'The governors, for in stance, 
made monopolies of articles, of food and clothing; in moot vaults 
the courts took a fourth of the amount of the claim or loan by way 
of court fee? : the sarnie deduction was made if stolen property was 
recovered. In many parts, but not all. it was the practice that when 
a man died without leaving a son* ‘all his property including even 
bis w ife and daughter' was taken possession of hy the representa¬ 
tive of the government or the local landholder,- lie stated that 
Auningtteb* on ascending the throne, issued orders prohibiting 
such auctions* and that the local governor, Bhaista Khan, an unde 
of Aurangzebj abolished others rim mtdB; hut the Emperor's 
decrees, like mandates of a similar nature pfotnulgated by his 
predecessors* were generally ignored. Control over on living pro¬ 
vinces was not strong or dose, anti distant governors were suffi¬ 
ciently independent to be able to defeat the benevolent intentions 
of (lie F.mpcmr, Most of the taxes or cesses were levied jls before. 
The governors* monopolies were maintained, extending even to 
firewood, fodder, and thatch; and Shaista Khan, who was held up 
to admiration by the chronicler as a model of moderation wd 
justice, amassed a fortune which was estimated* and no doubt over¬ 
estimated , at 3$ crores of rupees or as many million pounds sterling. 

On a general view rif the Mughal empire after Akbar's death it 
seems impossible to resist the cun elusion that the people genera Ely 
were the tools and slaves of power* little mure than revenue- 
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paying units with practically no nghis as againsi Lhe State. The 
administration appears to have been a huge mu ney-making 
machine worked for the benefit ot the ruling classes. 1 here was 
great wealth but it was unevenly distributed, the masses being 
sunk in poverty* while a amah class lived in luxury with riches 
"wrung', as Pebaert said, 'from the sweat of the poor. The 
imperial splendour was maintained by a continuous drain on a 
hard-driven, ground-down peasantry, 'rheir resource* wpre 
eaten tip to augment the magnificence of the State, and, being 
inspired by no national sentiment, they were without Lhe satisfac¬ 
tion of feeling that they suffered for the greater glory of the empire. 
Sir Thomas Hoc used no exaggerated language when lie said that 
lhe people "live as fehts in the sea— the great ones cat up the 
little . , * The greater rob the lesser and the King robs ah'. 

The downfall of the Mugh.il empire was due primarily to ihr 
fact that the tolerant policy of Akbar was abandoned by his succes¬ 
sors while taxation became so oppressive as to be intolerable. 
Alt H ot based his policy on an entente with Hindu princes, Hr 
derived Jus military strength largely from their support, and him¬ 
self married Hindu princesses. He associated Hindus closely with 
his rule, advancing Rajputs to high command in the army and to 
responsible office in the State, He gave a practical proof of the 
equality of Hindus as mx-payers by abolishing the jizya, i c. a poll- 
tax imposed on non-belie vers, which was an economic form of 
religious different hit inn, and he made a remarkable concession to 
Hindu sentiment by orders constituting the slaughter of cows a 
capital offence. On the other hand he took measures for the repres¬ 
sion of suttee. It was not absolutely prohibited hut permission 
had first to be obtained from officer* of government, and per¬ 
mission seems to tiave been given as a matter of course when a 
childless woman was firm in her resolution. 1 Akbar was, however* 
nnahlc to tsmhlish an equal law owing to lhe fact thill it was a 
principle of Koranic kw that the testimony of an unbeliever could 
not be entertained agaimt that of a Muslim, and. no Muslim 
sovereign had a right to change that Law by an bra. In practice 
this meant a denial of justice to Hindus except in cases against 
their co-religionists. 

s Acumlini' tn Pfliicft, itovrmori did their t>cat to dissuade widkiw* from 
immEibii^e thnniM-h-«, but, by jnhaTiKir ’i wlen. were tWil atlowrd t» withhold 
ibeir tancUon if Lhfir snolulbn couEd fiat be shaken. Tavtmirr nb«iwl that 
widow* vibo bki-L ^.hihin+n Were not slkiwcd in any ciraimutnflen to bum. aisd 
that in other cma yovtmiiEt did not resulity gi^t permwmt, hui emild N? bribed 
TO do w). U\ EL Moreland, Jukimgir t Indit* (*9x5), |>p. 7 ®“^/ ^ 
Tmrrh in JWai by Jrutr foiptisti Tut error ( iSSo). toL M, fflt, 4IO-I I. Orinymot 
liowtver. Mid in hii VtiytQf* Tfl Svrtit in f6?g thai *Uttev had ulmiwi been ffiwt 
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His son Jahangir und his grandson hhoh Jahan. both of whom 
had Hindu mothers, continued his polity until thjp, when Shah 
Jahan prohibited the building of new temples and ordered the 
demolition of all under const ruction. The prohibition against cow- 
killing! which was in force at any rate till 162ft, appear* also to have 
been allowed to fall into abeyance, &huh Jahan, however, was no 
persecutor; the enisling shrines were not touched; and he showed 
remarkable consideration for the susceptibilities of his Hindu sub¬ 
jects. On this aspect uf his rule a curious side-light is thrown by 
an experience of the Portuguese missionary-traveller Mantique. 
In a village where he stopped for the night, one of his followers, 
a Mimlitian* killed two peacocks, birds sacred in thecyesofHmdus, 
and did his be*t to conceal the traces of his deed by burying their 
feathers. The sacrilege was. however* detected, the whole party 
arrestcd 1 and the offender sentenced to have st hand amputated, 
though thb punishment was eventually com muted to a whipping 
by the local official, who explained that the Emperor had taken an 
oath that he and hi* successors would let the Hindus live under 
their own laws and customs and tolerated no breach of them, 3 
With Aurangzcb (165^-1707) bigotry Outran discretion and the 
dudes of a ruler were subordinated to the self-imposed obligations 
of a zealot, 1 lindti officials were dismissed from service; the jizya 
qr poll-tax was reimposed; Hindu merchants were compelled to 
pay custom-duties at a rate double that imposed on their Muslim 
competitors. Orders were issued for the demolition not only of 
temples kinder construction but also of those built during the 
preceding twelve years. Religious fair? were stopped, and the 
inferiority of Hindus was accentuated by galling distinctions. e.g* 
as iu the kind of conveyance they might use. This policy was 
suicidal. Hinduism under the goad of persecution became militant, 
and national movement* sprang up among the Marathas and 
Sikhs, which brought down the Mughal empire in ruins. In any 
Cast* however* it steins doubtful whether the empire could have 
endured. The establishment of it* rule in a cminiry 11s large as 
Europe without Russia was as extraordinary a phenomenon as the 
empire of Charlemagne iri western Europe, and die cause* of its 
decomposition were similar to those which brought about the 
downfall of the latter. The system of government was at once 
centralized and loosely organized, ami a break-up was inevitable 
without a strong rukr capable of holding together territories of 
such vast extent The line of strong sovereigns w hich began w ith 
Akbar ended with Aurangzeb, whose successors had neither 
vigour nor sagacity, Disorganization and anarchy ensued, as the 
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Mughal empire Karl crushed minor print i pa Kites and powers out 
of existence and the Hindus proved unable tu achieve a union 
sufficiently close and strong to lake its place.' 

As a Greek proverb says, when the oak falls, even? man gathers 
wood, and the prostrate empire was stripped by spoilers on every 
side- Governors of province* became independent, soldier* of 
fortune carved out kingdoms for themselves, local potentates 
usurped power within smaller areas. The country was swept by 
invasions from without and rebellions from within. In r 739 
Shull of Persia captured Delhi and tor nine hours on end watched 
the indiscriminate massacre of its inhabitants. This was followed 
by repeated invasions of Afghans from 1748 <0 176a. Inland.terri¬ 
tories were laid waste by the Marathon, 1 >f whose inv asions poignant 
accounts are given by contemporary writers. A Hindu poet, 
Gangaram, says that they stripped the fields of their produce and 
the granaries of their contents, and then set fire to the villages, 
burning even' house. Though the Mnrallws were l iindus. they 
neither spared temples, which went up b flames, nor scrupled 
to kill cows. Brahmans and ascetics (Sunny as is), while women 
were put to death and ravished wholesale. These who had money 
saved their fives bv giving up all they had; those who could not 
satisfy their demands were tortured or murdered. Sonic had 
their hands or their noses and cars cut off, others were kilted out¬ 
right, strangled, or drowned. 5 A Muslim liisturian describes 
similar horrors, saying that from the north of Bengal to the south 
'these murderous fret-bo*iters drowned many in the rivers alter 
cutting off their ears, noses, and hands, and mangled and burnt 
others with indescribable tortures.* It must, however, be pointed 
out that the Maratha invasions were not continuous but periodic. 
They tonk place only in tlw dry season after the rains were over 
and came to an end with the bursting of the monsoon. The 
villagers, moreover, in the neighbourhood of the European settle¬ 
ments and such larger towns as were capable of defence took 
refuge iu them, and as soon as the Maraihas retired, returned to 
their homes and set to work tu plough 1 Heir fields, sow their crops, 
and. if possible, harvest them before an other invasion drove them 
away. While, however, the invasions lasted, agriculture and in¬ 
dustry were suspended and productive activity ceased. 


J ’ll was nil <0 uf duix impcccdnittii even iti the iiinab of AiiiUt ljtlWO. 
an <tp *<Jtb as only Mm the break up of - w(de.*|.*wdinp! 
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In Bengal and Bihar. their first acquisitions, the British in¬ 
humed a legacy of lawlessness and distress. The forms of Mughal 
administration remained but many of its functions were assumed 
by self-constituted authorities, Trade along die rivers and roads 
was subject to the illegal tolls levied by the myrmidons of great 
Landholders as well as to the legitimate customs or transit Jurt 
collected by customs officers, judicial functions were exercised 
1>V anyone strong enough to compel others to submit to his juris¬ 
diction Sn 1,ir from taking over a government in working order, 
the Bril isEi trad to build up a civilized polity in the place of one 
which was in ruins and to set up institutions capable of holding 
society together. Peace had in he restored, and a system of admini¬ 
stration improvised by men who had no administrative training or 
experience and. except for trade. Little knowledge of the country. 
T Lieir first association with the work of administration, under what 
i$ called the system of dual government (1765-72), is a discredit¬ 
able and shameful page of British history, which was summed up 
in a contemporary Muslim history, the Sair-ul-MutaJtharin : ‘The 
new rulers; paid no attention to the concerns of the people and 
suffered them to be mercilessly oppressed and tormented by officers 
of their own appointing, 1 

It was Left t" Warren Hastings to lay the foundations of stable 
government, on which Cornwallis erected the framework of an 
administrative system operated by a public service. To the former 
is due the credit of establishing Jaw and order on » surer basis and 
of giving the territory under the East India Company sufficient 
security of life and prerperty to make progress possible. Lawless¬ 
ness was still rife. Early records are full uf die trouble caused by 
bands of robbers, ihen called banditti or Jneoiis. Warren Hastings 
wrote that the whole province, even to the boundaries of 
Calcutta, was a prey to dacoits ,' Twelve battalions had to be 
raised to enforce the collection of the bnd revenue. As late 
as 1778 Cine outlying district was *0 out of hand that it neither 
paid revenue nor acknowledged the authority of the East India 
Company . According to 2 military officer who was on service in it 
the people were ‘always at war among themselves, one village 
destroying another’.* 

The authority of law was, however, gradually established. It 
was made dear that the government could not be defied with 
impunity, that the exercise of arbitrary power could no longer he 
tub r ucd, and that the weak would be protected against the strung 
and unscrupulous. Civil and criminal courts were set up its each 
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district: trade was freed from (he vexatious imposts which hud 
crippled it On the other hand* the system of farming the revenue 
for short period* wa* continued with disastrous results to the land¬ 
holders, one of whom voiced the common feeling of hm fellow ej 
when he complained of the frustration of their hopes of a mild 
administration in the place of anarchy and disorder. 

'Look', he said, 'into nqr homes: oar widowed mothers, reduced to 
penury, in vain call upon us, who have mortgaged alinintt every valuable 
in their support; our uLatcrs pine in ediharv for Arant of portions and 
men of property equal to their rank- When we Icrak forward, future 
miser)' adds poignancy to present want. and the retrospect of past 
splendour aggravates JJ/ 1 

Warren I Listings himself did not claim to have effected a com¬ 
plete system nf administration and wrote to hh friend John 
Stewart: "Though I made 3 number of chops and changes, I never 
called myself a reformer. 1 But the people were quick to acknow¬ 
ledge the benefits of the changes which he made: the general 
reaction was one of relief and gratitude. In addresses which were 
sent to England during his impeachment—-spnmnntou* expres¬ 
sions of opinion ill a time when they had nothing to gain anil 
nothing to hope for from him—they declared that he had laid the 
foundation of justice and the pillars of the law; tyranny and 
oppression were not permitted, and the people lived in rase and 
peace. In the same spirit the closing words of the Muslim history, 
Riyaau-sSahtfiFi (17SS) eulogized the English as 'unrivalled in 
their laws for the administration, of justice, for the safety of their 
subjects, for extermination of tyranny* and for protection of the 
weak. . , . And, notwithstanding their difference of treed, they 
do not interfere with the faith. Jaws, and religion of Musalmnm.'- 

We may now give a sketch of conditions in other parts of the 
country immediately before the inception Of British rule in them. 

In the Northern Ci reared which were acquired in 176ft* the 
whole system of government had been disorganized to such an 
extent that nut only the forms but even the remembrance of civil 
authority seemed to be Imi. Farther south, in the territories 
which were ceded iti s8oo H Sir Thomas Munro declared in the 
tolio wing year that 3 decade of Mucha I government (in Cudd&pah) 
had been almost as destructive as so many years of war. ‘This last 
year* he wrote* *a mutinous unpaid army was turned loose in the 
sowing season to collect thtir pay from the villages. They drove 
off and sold the rattle* atorted money by torture from every' man 

1 Sw J r XV, Kiyt, AdrmnmmWm of thr Eait India Company £i%^ ), pp. * > 7- 
iu. 
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who felt into ilitir hands, and plundered the houses and shops of 
(hose who flod.’ J The visitations of the *\ i/JriVs armv were not the 
only burden of the people. 'Mitre were eighty local chieftains who 
earricd on destructive feuds, while their iiltle armies, aggregating 
about 30.000, subsisted by rapine. These may be regarded as 
licensed looters. There were also unauthorized'plunderers in the 
tarm ai bands of robbers who wandered through the country, 
murdering and robbing like the banditti of Bengal. There appear 
to have been, no govern mental courts of justice, the villagers and 
the heads of castes being left to settle disputes among themselves: 
even in Tinjure, with its comparative prosperity, a court was 
established by the Raja only at the dost of the eighteenth century 
at the suggestion of his guardian, tlie Danish missionary Schwarts;. 

In tile principalities along die west coast many old Hindu 
customs were still in force. In Malabar trials by ordeal were 
general, one common form being fur the accused to plunge his 
hand in a cauldron of burning oil; resort was also had to them in 
capital cases in die British settlement at Tellkherri. The un¬ 
touchables were treated as serfs and cleared off the roads not only 
when Brahmans passed but even when their food was being carried 
itlong them. In Travancore untouchables hid themselves in ditches 
or climbed up trees to prevent atmospheric pollution; if a Nair 
accidentally met one of them on the road, he cut him down with 
his sword with as little compunction as a noxious animal. Anyone 
kilhiig a cow or selling it for slaughter was executed; a man who 
was found selling a bullock to a European was impaled alive in 
1772. Low caste women were required to keep their bosoms 
covered; one who bad the impertinence to wear a dress when 
appearing heforc a member of the ruling family had her breast cut 
off. Actual slavery was common; at the sea-part of Anjengu there 
was a slave market, at which 3 brisk business went on even when 
there vi as no famine or any unusual scarcity. A fisbenvoman offered 
to sell a boy to James Forbes fora rupee simply because she was ex¬ 
pecting another; when he refused her offer, she sold the child to a 
Portuguese for half that price. During famine* the no mber who sold 
themselves or their children os slaves at the sea-ports was infinitely 
greater; a mother would sell her infant son fur a hag of rice and a 
man pan w ith his wife and children for Rs, 40 or R$, 50.* 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century a great part of what 
is now British India was still under the dominion of the Marat lists, 
tv host empire was no longer united but a loose confederacy of 
great princes, Sitidhia of Gwalior and Malwa. I lolkar of Indore, 

1 Glrilt, A# Ij/f of Stayrr-Gtnmil Sir Thornu Mtan (,8jq). vul. j. 
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the Gaels war of liamda^ and the lihonsla of Nagpur and Berar, all 
under the nominal suzerainty of the Etahww at Poona, Their 
armies had ceased to be national, "Hie Marathas, who were nearly 
all cavalrymen, were I ink more than a hare majority of the total 
number. The infantry was recruited chiefly from Hindustan and 
con dialed mainly of Rajpms, Kuhillas. and other Muslim mer¬ 
cenaries P with a few hundred European officers. They were 
generally in arrears of pay and lived by pillage and extortion in the 
countries in which they were quartered- Thu Marathas were a 
fighting race with a genius for predatory warfare arid were more 
concerned with the raising of revenue than with the discharge of 
governmental functions as now understood; it was a system which 
has been cpigrammatkally described as not government of a low 
type but robbery of a high type. 1 The revenue was derived from 
three sources, viz. the land revenue ami other taxes in lerriiory 
under direct rule, subsidies (dmuth) paid by countries uutaide ihe 
Manttha empire n the price of immunity against attack—a kind 
of blackmail—and the spoils of campaigns conducted against those 
which were *till independent, A minor source of revenue was the 
sequestration of the property of great officers of state on their 
death ; the M a ratios appear, however, to have been more generous 
than the Mughab, for the families of the deceased were generally 
given pensions or otherwise provided for. The principles of 
finance were vicious, as predatory war was regarded as a source 
of revenue* A European officer in the Ptshwa's service observed 
in 1796 that the empire always considered itself in a state of war; 1 
and die returns of war were constantly diminishing 45 the resources 
of the countries which it ravaged became exhausted Writing 111 
1817, Sir Thomas Monro described the Marathi a:> little better 
than a horde of imperial thieves and declared that their govern* 
ment had been one tjf the moat destructive that ever existed in 
India. All other Hindu states, he said, took .1 pride in the improve¬ 
ment of 1 he country anil in the construction of temples, canals, 
reservoir^ and other public works. "The Mahratras have done 
nothing of this kind: their work lias beers chiefly desolation. They 
did not seek their revenue in the improvement of the country but 
in the exactions of the established ‘chout 1 , from their ticighlijours 
and in predatory excursions to levy more. ,J 

At the end of the eighteenth century the civil administration 
exhibited some of ihc worst features of the Mu glial system, though 
there were exceptions; Ahalya Iki, for instance, wits an exemplary 

r -Sir l- SedcVj fhr Exptiminn of Er^ktmt P- 
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sovereign and her rub in Malwa from 1765 10 1795 a model of 
good government. In order to meet the expenses of constant wars 
the ruling princes look loans from great hankers, at a ruinous 
discount, on the security of their revenues, which were mortgaged 
years in advance. The hmi revenue was farmed out and offices, 
great and stnall, sold n> tile highest bidders, who could not count 
on holding them for more than a year. The agricultural c la ss es were 
reduced to a subsistence level mJ were without resources when 
the crops tailed. As in the preceding century, there were recurring 
famines with terrible loss of life, particularly in the north-west 
Tone, the officer already mentioned, stated that Maratha rule 
brought with it oppression, poverty, and famine, the last of which 
was 'the prime curse' of Hindustan, No one raised more crops 
than were sufficient to pay the revenue and to keep his family for 
a year. 1 he first Failure of rain produced a famine, during which, 
the streets were strewn with carcasses and the highways with 
skeletons, 

‘It b no uncommon . ircumsuncc for large cine* in the time of famine 
to lose three-fourths of their inhabitant*, and the eountrv suffrrs in the 
same degree; frequently whole dinners are swept away and for years 
remain a jungle, I believe it may be safely asserted that through die 
w hole country (Bengal and Bafaar excepted) one acre in fifty is not culti¬ 
vated,' 1 

I here are no data by which this es tima te tan be checked, but 
there is no doubt an to the depopulation anti widespread havoc 
caused by famines at this period. Sir Charles Malct in 1785 found 
the country near Gwalior practically depopulated and the villages 
in ruins. He only occasionally saw a poor half-starved wretch 
luukitig nut from some ruined Imvel. At Gwalior the sircers were 
strewn with skeletons. I'he villages from Gwalior to Agra were 
generally' uninhabited. Agra was 'a chaotic heap of desolation'. 
It was with difficulty and danger that lie and his party could keep 
their horses on their feel amidst a magnificent but terrible muM u f 
ruin. T he I aj Mahal was intact but a Mstaiha chief had appro- 
printed it for his residence. The vicinity of fawn pure was infested 
by wolves attracted by the dead bodies of poor wretches who 
crawled there in search of relief and died from weakness before 
they could obtain it; the avenues leading to the cantonment were 
filled with their remains. Wolves carried off children and even 
attacked sentries, who had consequently to he doubled * The 
ravages of famine did nut check the exactions uf the Manttha tax- 
collectors or the depredations of bands of rubbers. An Indian 

1 AiitltU Atunuil Rffiillrt, J 7^-9, pp, 133-5, 
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account, written about 1788+ spoke uf crowds of starving people: 
wandering about from place to place in search of food, stripped of 
their few possession# by robbers, and tortured by tax-coltectors* 
who often burnt iheir helpless victims alive. 1 

In North India the combined result of war* famine, and oppres¬ 
sion was the devastation of many areas. Its extent cannot be ganged, 
bin contemporary accounts and later records make it dear that it 
was considerable, Thomas Twining, describing the country' near 
Delhi in 1794, wrote that its plains had been reduced to a desert 
and its forests filled with wild beasts. The tract round Roil in the 
Aligarh district, which was administered, and welt administered, 
by dc Boisnc, I be Savoyard general of Mahadii Sindhia, was a 
cheering object 'after the depopulation of the country so far\ 
When Twining went un l the country resumed its desolate appear¬ 
ance. 11 was l a flat waste abandoned entirely to nature, no sign of 
human industry 1 being visible 1 .- Forty-tw o years later Sir William 
Sleeman met men in the Mathura distriu who remembered it as it 
wan under the government ofthc JatsaiuJ Marat has, when Sikh free- 
hooters massacred the whole of the population in some villages 
and part uf it in others, and the binds of those w ho were kilted lay 
waste for want of cultivators. One man estimated that the greater 
part of the country was a wild jungle; another that invasions and 
civil wars kept at least two-thirds of the land waste. 1 The people 
of a district within fifty mites of Delhi were never tired of tdling 
Sir Dentil IbbcLScm of the desolate state of the country in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, "More than four-fifths of the area 
was overrun by thick forest which afforded shelter to thieves* 
vagabonds, and beasts of prey, and it# inhabitant# either removed 
nr exterminated; out of 221 villages in a single pargrtna the people 
of 178 had been wholly driven from their homes and ftehis/ 4 
Except for the system of panrhayuti little good can he said of the 
Maratha judicial administration. In Central India the legal 
institutions of the Mughal empire fell into neglect or were set 
aside except that in 3 few towns Muslim law-officers { Kazif) drew 
up marriage contracts or registered deed# of sate. Hindu law re¬ 
placed the Islamic code, but its administration was venal and 
corrupt; Sir John Malcolm came to the conclusion that 'with the 
exception of Ahalya IMi justice become from the first establishment 
of the Maruthaa a source of profit to ihuse who had power for the 
moment, from the military prince upon his throne to the lowest 
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Brahman who, as a delegated karltoon or agent, tyrannized over his 
village', 1 

tkriicr things might have been expected in the Deccan, where 
the administration was in the hands of Brahmans versed in Hindu 
law; hut ivo have it on (he authority of Mountstuart EJphinskme 
that even there the criminal system was in the hist stage of dis¬ 
order and corruption. Local magnates toot on themselves the 
functions of magistrates and judges, and their courts were instru¬ 
ments of power rather than of justice. ' No taw seems ever to have 
been referred to except in cases nf religion where ifwtrts 1 vvere 
sometimes consulted The only rule seems to have been the custom 
of the country and the magistrate's notion of expediency. The 
Hindu law was quite disused.'* Punishments were arbitrary and 
uneven. Caste affected the penalties inflicted. A man of'good 
caste was seldom sentenced to death except for offences against the 
State. The capital sentence was not imposed for murder unless 
peculiar!;, atrocious, hut it was passed in cases of highwav robbery 
because this was a crime committed by low-caste people.' Women 
were never put to death; the extreme penalty in their case was 
cutting uif the nose, curs, and breasts. .Many'other punishments 
wire barbarous and cruel, such as cutting a man to pieces with a 
sword, crushing fib head with a mallet, and cutting off a hand or 
toot, the nose or ears. The difference in punishments for the same 
offence was extraordinary; one man, for example, was fined for 
a theft and another thrown down from a height on to a spike, the 
reason tor the difference being that in the former case the property 
was accidentally recovered and in the latter it was not. 

Substantial, cheap, and speedy justice was, however, obtained 
irom tin- pmtekayais in civil, cases affecting real and personal 
property. [Tie pattchyan were recognized by all Maralha niter*, 
the worst of whom did not challenge their right of jurisdiction 
while the best encouraged and made full use of them. ‘In propor¬ 
tion’ said Sir John Malcolm, '□$ justice was administered through 
this channel, it was popular or the reverse.' Of their actual working 
w-e have an account from the pen of James Forbes, who was in 
charge of 3 district from 1780. when it was taken from rh e Mwnthas 
U> 1783, when it was handed back to them, am! during these three 
years continued the existing system. With him were associated 
Jour leading Brahmans, four Muslims (including a Kazi) familiar 
with Koranic law, some respectable merchants,'and the heads of 
different castes. When cases were brought before him. he referred 
them to a pawhayut composed of five persons taken from 1 his body 
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two being chosen by the plaintiff, two by the defendant, and the 
tifih by Forbes himself, by this, means, \\t said, he had the satis¬ 
faction of pleasing 100,000 inhabitants of the city: in three years 
there W 3 S only one appeal against a decision, Mo court-fees were 
charged; no present was ever made to a member of a pamhavati 
and there were no lawyer's expenses* Advocates and pleaders did 
nut exist and parties pleaded personally or through a relation or 
employee. Forbes had been on -il derm an and sheriff ai Bombay 
and P having practised as a pleader fur some years* had a knowledge 
of English law, but lie remarked: Had I equalled Ubckstone in 
knowledge of English law, it would have availed link among a 
people completely attached to their customs / 1 

I he punch ay ati were courts of arbitration rather than conns of 
law. They were convened with the consent of the parties, and 
there appears to have been no legal process to enforce thu- appear¬ 
ance of witnesses or defendants. Extra-legal methods w ere brought 
to bear when a man was unwilling to submit to their adjudication. 
These coercive measures were known either as taki icu, 1 ,e, dunning, 
or dkama* a practice by which supernatural lerrnra were invoked. 
If an aggrieved party wished to proceed against an equal or 
inferior, lie resorted to peaceful picketing so as to prevent his 
adversary leaving hte house or getting supplies of fund until he 
paid the claim or agreed to have it settled hy a pandwyat. If the 
claim was against a superior, the aggrieved party made a nuisance 
of himself* lying down on the debtor’s doorstep or on the roads and 
paths when he went out* proclaiming his grievances to all and 
sundry, and sometimes getting his friends to join in Ids demonstra¬ 
tions, As an alternative means of bringing pressure to bear, he 
resorted to dhiirmt* i.e he sat on t he TTian r s doorstep, or stood w ish 
a huge weight on his head, and fasted day and night, till a settle^ 
mem was arrived nt F it being an accepted principle that the debtor 
would he regarded as responsible for his death. Or he might 
simply call down the curses of the god 5 on the other mam These 
methods seldom failed in their object, jf the demand was just, the 
man against whom they were directed made haste to come lu 
terms; if unjust, he agreed to adjudication by a pmekeyal* 
According to one account* if a man actually died while in dkamn , 
the debtor s house was razed 10 the ground, and he and his family 
*o!d in satisfaction of the ciehr. ’’The Marat ha chiefs themselves 
were not exempt foam pressure nr ill is kind and were often pm rn 
d u ress by si > Ulkrs demand i ngtirrears 0 f pay, Accord i n g to Tone, they 
might be said to spend nearly half their time in a state of tl/ujtma , 1 
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[ti the absence of any rttherr means of obtaining m!ras, when the 
government and its officer* were concerned, a whole village, caste, 
fir trade would join in ceremonies at a temple, pouring water on 
the idols without ceasing, until they obtained satisfaction. Some¬ 
times the practice of kur was resorted to in order to make govern¬ 
ment officers abandon inetpiitable tlcnunds, he. 3 pile of wood was 
erected, on which was placed a cow or a calf or an old woman, and 
it was announced that the pile would be set on fire unless tile 
grievance was redressed: this was no idle threat hut was -ninc- 
tim. s put into execution. In West India a still more dreadful 
expedient Was a practice, called tra^a. bv which the If ha i s tilled 
themselves and one another in order to vindicate claims of right 
or privilege. The Bhats were hereditary bards or heralds, who 
performed peculiar functions and were held in veneration by the 
people. 1 hey guaranteed the safety of caravans, their presence 
with which was generally sufficient to ensure protection against 
attack. I hey also guaranteed the observance of treaties by princes 
and ihe fulfilment of bonds by private individuals: and they stiK-d 
security to the Government for the payment of land revenue and 
the discharge of their duties by village head-men, zamindara, and 
farmers of revenue. A Bhat was ready to sacrifice his life in fulfil¬ 
ment of his guarantee. If there was a breach of the agreement, he 
killed h i m self or one uf his family in the presence of the defaulting 
party, invoking the vengeance of the gods on him. The tear of 
ftsponsibility for his death and of divine vengeance was generally 
^o great us to prevent oil ligations being dishonoured. In recogni- 
tion of their position as a privileged class the Bhats received 
stipends or assignments of hind revenue free; and an attempt [<} 
assess them was followed by traga, Forbes himsdf was an r V - c - 
witness of a scene of mass-immolation which took place at Ntfkd 
in the lv.iira district of Bombay in 1775. when he was attached to 
Kaghoha s army. Although the town had been already plundered 
twice within three months. Knghoba demanded a further payment 
of Rs, bo.ooo cm threat of immediate pillage. The Bhuto chimed 
thwr privilege o| exemption and, when their protests were ignored 
preceded to commit toaga, i.e, the whole body rushed forward 
with their women and children and set about killing one another 
until they were overpowered and disarmed 1 

from this sketch uf Marat ha administration we may pass to a 
more detailed survey of the slate of different parts of their dnmi- 
Hums beginning with Orissa, which was conmiered in iKot after 
Jt hud been for over hulf a century under tire direct rule of the 
lihonsla of Nagpur. Of its stare ai the end of that time we have i 
simple but graphic narrative by an aged Hindu ascetic, who came 

1 Omntol Mtmrtn { 1834), vol. i, pp. 377-80; vul. U, p. 
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from Gujarat to Puri four or Jive years before ike British conquest 
and lived there till 1867, when his statement was recorded An 
eyewitness account by an Indian h $0 rare in Indian historical 
records that no apology is needed for taking it from the obscurity 
in which it toes hitherto lingered and quoting it almost in extern®. 
The narrator stated that Raghuji, the Maratha Governor, 
p tiled to come occasionally to Puri when lie wanted money. IIr usually 
rode in at the head of bia troops—about 1,500 fighting men* besides 
camp-followers, with a long train of elephant. horees, palanquin* and 
carts. I t is ch ief object ii 1 ea miiig was io gather moucy, For th purpose 
he held durbars, which lie compelled all the great men in Puri to attend, 
t uin not aware that he did anything at these durbars beyond making rhe 
great men pay him money. I never sum him distribute justice; but I have 
heard ofhk deciding cases of rich men againrt each other by taking the 
side of him who gave him must money. I never heard of him deciding 
points at dispute among the poor, A poor man would as soon have 
thought of drinking the ocean dry as of going to Ragiiuji to settle hb 
disputes, 1 know of one case in which a man murdered another, and 
the relations of the murdered mm caught the murderer and brutight 
him before kaghuji to get him punished Kaghuji replied (o them; 
“"Why imuble me? If the man has murdered one of you, you can tukc 
his life you reek rs, cnn + t you, without trembling me ?” r lldevea and 
dacoits went everywhere, and Raghuji's camp followers lived by plunder* 
"They had no pay, but bad men used to struggle to become a camp- 
follower of Raghuji. To tie one of his regular sepo)s w to be a king. 
If an Oriya caught a thief in hia house at night, he used to brand him by 
burning and then let him loose* Sometimes the villagers would rise and 
kill the thief outright. Civil disputes i ver? settled uniting hjr ]mpk tktm- 
uhm Ay pmekayat ). 1 

"The Mantfuti collected the land revenue in this way. An underling 
of the Governor entered u village, culled the people together, and 
ordered one man to ^ive so many pans at ha ham of cowries,' and another 
sji many, ll die people did not at once pay, they were Hist beaten with 
sticks, and if that would not do, they wne iiftarward* tortured. \ 
favourite mode of torture wsas to thrust a brass nail between ihc finger¬ 
nails and the flesh.... If the Mambas a man wa» fat, the) said that 
he had eaten plenty of ghP and must be wealthy—*0 all men tried w 
keep lean. If they saw any one wearing dean clothes, they declared he 
could afford to pay—so alt people went about in dirty clothes. If they 
saw a man with a door to his house, they $atd it was plain he had tinme- 
thing—so people cither did not keep doors or hid them when the nmL r 1 
was coming. Above all if a man lived in j masonry (pukka] house, he 
was stine to be Ikcecd. The Mjrathas held that 3 man who could build 
a fwkka house, could always alfurd them Rs. 100. They tod also another 
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tm t« find out whether a man had money. They got together iht leaves 
which serve js pto, Jiul on which ii terra! the family repast, wd 
poured water over them; ij this did not cover every pan of the leaves, 
they declared that they were greasy and that the hmW\ were ali ght- 
cflleia and must he possessed of money. Mlity uaed to enter houses, 
even the women's apartment*, dig up the floor*, probe the wall if p and 
sometimes pull them down altogether, in search of money* 

The Marathi* nude no roads or embankments; they never ilmught 
of dftmg eiihcr. There were road* m those days hut nor made ones. 
They were simply tracks aLttss fields. The old mad to [Agannath (Puri) 
was only a track and in the nuns used in lie covered with water up to my 
loins for miles, The number of pilgrims to Jaeamiath was much smaller 
in thone day*. The Mamthas used svstrnutirally to plunder all the rich 
pilgrims on the math The poor pilgrims too were often plundered and 
sometimes killed in the jungles by great hands of dacoits. Poor people, 
utik*.^ they were yen pious, < sever thought of Laming to Puri. When 
they did come, they alway* cwne in krrc bands for mutual protection 
When rich mm came, they levelled with i great company of whiter? 
armed with swords anil spears and matchlocks. At lliat omr there wm 
it m ;t single pukka house in the whole town of Puri. Even the wealthiest 
matin' w ere of wattle and dab. AM round the temple, where now' there 
are hundreds of wealthy shops, then there wa$ only one. The town had 
not halt' the houses it has now. Jungle grew in the streets. 13 

Tills account speak* for itself. The only redeeming feature in the 
picture is that the village communities retained sufficient vitality 
to be aide to settle their internal affairs. Otherwise liicre was a 
reign ol" violence and such a complete absence of civ il government 
that one wonders how society kept together even in rural areas. 

For the later stage of Marttha rule in western India we can 
scarcely have a better authority than James Forbes, to whom 
reference has already been made, for he served in Bombay, Baroda, 
and nujarai from s yfifj to 17*14. saw the country both in ’peace and 
m war, in 1775 accompanied a Marat ha army on the march, and 
from 1 7S0 to 17S3 was in charge of a district between two periods 
ol Murat ha administration. The misery of the people when war 
wa* raging was intense, Villages were burnt to the ground far and 
wide; in 1780, looking out from the walk of Pah hoi (in fkrodit), 
Forbes saw over twenty in flames. The crops were cut and taken 
away by marauding parties; the villagers were carried off m Wo rk 
for the armies Mike beasts of burden: those who escaped had to 
seek protection under the walls of cities, where tlu-v huddled 
together Sn misery and destitution/* As already stated" however 

1 tim Ju m onaatetiei. 

: \K W. Hunter * StMitfatf Aramni of Bengal ( 1877), ™S- xviai, pp *94-* 
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the Maratha armies only took the field during the dry season. The 
land had respite in the rains, and sometime* a whole village could 
escape in good time. One instance of this b recorded. In 1781 
some 3,000 people took refuge on an bland in a river near Surat, 
bringing with them all their worldly possessions, tlicir cattle, stock 
of grain, looms, spinning wheels and little Scraps of furniture. 
The blind was to be an asylum til! the monsoon when the Mu tat ha 
army would leave and they could return home, but unfortunately 
they were all drowned when the river rose suddenly one night in 
Hood. 

The towns were ransacked by the armies which marched and 
counter-marched across the country. Mouses were stripped uf 
mov able property, and their owners made to give up their last mite 
and tortured if they were suspected of having hidden hoards. A 
Mafatha army was followed by swarms of licensed plunderers, 
who shared their spoils with the commanders of die corps to which 
they were attached. Armed with swords and spears, hatchets and 
crowbars they entered places which had already been visited by 
the troops and deserted by their inhabitants, stripped the houses 
of their locks, hinges, iron-work and timber; due up the floors and 
demolished the walk in search of any possible cache, lud finally 
set fire to what they could not cam' away. These were the Pin¬ 
daric, w ho in the Iasi days of Marathi) Rite, when organized in great 
hordes, were the scourge of the country. 

The M&ratho armies were not the only foes to be feared, 
Marauding bands of Kathis and Knlk from Kathiawar swept in on 
the land along m border*, where cultivation flourished only near 
the towns. Elsewhere the fields were either deserted ur tilled 
under the protection of aimed guard*, w ith sentinels posted in the 
highest trees; as sivun a* an alarm was given the herds were 
hurriedly driven into die villages* which were defended by’ mud 
forts or impenetrable hedges. Other villages suffered from the 
raid* of wild Bhik and the depredations of Garasiss, the latter led 
by chiefs who were not mere eateruns* but ruled their territories 
with the aid of a staff of ministers and State officers. The Marathi 
did, however, protect the people against their attacks; detach- 
merits of cavalry patrolled the country and destroyed both Bhik 
and GarasiciH a* if they were wild beams It must also be put down 
to their credit that they protected mid did not molest the Banjants, 
carriers who travelled from one end of India to the other with 
thousands of oxen laden with gram, salt, cotton goods., &C-, fol¬ 
lowed by a motley train of musicians, jugglers, dancing bears, and 
performing monkeys, 

rumour flf ihe nppiftodt of an enemy 1 . Inc. cii.R. Muir T Tht Maki/tf? &/ Bfitiih 
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In describing the conditions of life in peace>flrae Forbes found it 
paintul in enlarge on iht distress and misery caused by Oppression, 

LT I he eta unify is subjected to a LEcnerat system of tyranny. From the 
gn-ai^i dikftama and nobler of die realm to the humblest pca friuit in 
3 village, neither the property nor the life of a subject could be callcil hu 
fmn, and aJI bow To the iron sceptre, having no law to protect tlaoin from 
Oppression, nr. clement sovereign to redress their jpicvimccs/ 

A mtem of oppratim pit™!* from the throne to the zarmndnr, 
whom [ have frequently heard the order for a fiat ft or head farmer 
to be flogged un me rdl idly aa representative of the village fm was rmnjrtH 
by his extortions.' 3 

Whole villages emigrated in the hope of finding a milder form of 
government, lot this must have been only occasional, for Forbes 
stilus elsewhere that, heavy as was the demand, great as were the 
exactions, sufficient was generally left to the agriculturists, with 
their few wants, to remain in their villages and cultivate their 
fields. 

Neither manufactures nor industries were fostered and the 
urban classes were depressed. Alimadafaid, fottncrlv the scat of a 
splendid court, a city enriched by commerce and peopled by 
industry-, w as reduced to decay by lonu vears of war and exaction, 
The adjoining district, once flourishing and delightful, was almost 
# desert and tliousiiRils of its inhabitants felt it every year to seek 
protection elsewhere. . Bombay benefited by the exodus, the dis¬ 
placed merchants finding there security for themselves and protec¬ 
tion for their property under the British flag, Both the fine and the 
applied arts were neglected For want of patronage painters, 
jewel lore, embroiderers, inlayers of ivory, ebony, and sandalwood 
migrated to Surat and other places. Surat was duo an asylum for 
learned Muslims, whose literature, ad, and science met with no 
encouragement from the Moratha rulers. Unlike the Mughafc i tier 
Marathi)s Were neither patrons of art nor great builders; nor were 
they respecters of old buildings. They erected few monuments 
and they allowed those which were in existence to fall into decay 
or disuse, Few of the caravanserais, which had been built by the 
Mughota in the cities and along the wads, often with a mosque ami 
a garden attached to them, were kept up and used fur their original 
purpose. Rome were converted into fortresses and other-; used as 
storehouses fur grain m<J hay; but most were in a state of dilapida¬ 
tion. 1 here were worse eases of vandalism. In Abmadabad there 
was ‘the most heterogeneous mixture of Mughal splendour ami 
Mahratta barbarism; a noble cupola overshadowing howls of mud; 
small windows. 1 1 [-fashioned doors, and dirty cells introduced 

1 Orirntal Memoiri (1834), vot, i, p. 113 ■ vy|, jj ( p. j,. 
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under a superb portico; a marble corridor piled up with cooking 
places composed of mud, cow-dung, and unbumt b ricks’* 11 

The general gloom of this picture is relieved by pleasing 
glimpses of village life, of its patriarchal simplicity, its simple 
pleasures, such as the visits of itinerant snake-charmers and 
jugglers, its ready hospitality to strangers, and its charity to the 
poor. The produce of lands set aside lor communal purposes sup¬ 
ported the lamer g the blind, and (he helpless a? well as village 
servants and Rndinums. Rnxhmnn* sometime had whole village* 
appropriated 10 them, as also had dancing girls. The former pur¬ 
sued their Sariskritic studies undisturbed in the seclusion of tem¬ 
ple* and groves* Children received an elementary' education in 
village schools, simple sheds with a sanded floor, on which they 
traced their letters. At Poona a Brahman censor bad high authority , 
imposing fines for lapses from Eraiimaiucal standards among the 
higher castes* composing family quarrels, and taking measures to 
enforce total abstinence. Prohibition was in force in Lhe Deccan, 
but distilling v. as allowed in the Konkini, where there was no ban 
on liquor except among Brahmans. The slaughter of cows and 
their exposure for sale were prohibited. Sutttc was practised., 
w idows being burnt, and in some cases buried alive* with the bodies 
of their husbands, 

A brief reference may be made to the state of yet one mure 
portion of the Manilla dominions, vh. die Sugar and Narbada 
territories (now included in the Central Provinces) before their 
annexation m 181S. The shrinkage of revenue due to the loss of 
territory after the second Marat ha war had its natural reaction on 
the system of government, which became increasingly exacting and 
oppressive in its endeavours to make up the deficit On one 
occasion the peasants in Jubbulpore even appealed to the Pindaric 
against their Maratha governor, only to find that they had ex¬ 
changed King Log for King Stork, fur the Pindaris plundered 
them mercilessly, desecrated the temples, and defaced the images. 
In 1S29 Sir William SLeemfttt found that in ihi^ district one thou¬ 
sand village {about one-fifth of the total) which liad formerly been 
occupied were entirely deserted. 3 All sum of shifts were resorted 
tu by the Marathi® to raise money. One man, for example, was 
fined Rs, 5,000 (about £$qq) for building a large house, another 
double that gum for building temples and excavating tanks. A 
subtle means of extracting money was the establishment of adultery 
courts equipped with a staff of false witnesses. A trial was a fore¬ 
gone conclusion for a wealthy man, who was promptly convicted 
and sentenced to a fine; if recalcitrant, he was put in the stock* 

1 I bid-, ft>t. ii, fir I9J. 

4 Rumbtn itrvi Rr<u!Uclifmr of an tndia* Official vol. El, p. <j( 
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ufiUJ hb relatives came to the rescue with the money required. 
Hie landholder in one area purchased exemption from this 
inquisition by paying Ks. 25.000. which they raked by levying a 
cess of .35 per cent, on the revenue, with die result that this became 
a pennanent charge added 10 the assessment. Widows were sold 
for the benefit of the exchequer, and on the occasion of a marriage 
the parent* of a bride were mulcted of one-fourth of the price they 
received for her. One of the first questions which the Mara til a 
officials called on the newly appointed Britt* h administrators in 
the Narbada territory to decide was whether these practices should 
continue. As fur other taxes and erases their nunc was legion. 

' No hones or slaves or csrtlc cwld be sold, no doth could be stamped, 
110 money could be changed, even prayers for rain could not be offered, 
without paying on each operation its special and peculiar tax. In short, 
a poor man could not shelter himself, or clothe himself, or earn his 
bread, or eai it, or many, or rejoice, or even ask his gads for better 
vie-ither, without contributing stfatatelv on each individual act to the 
racefciitic* of ihc State/ 1 

In Assam the British carnt into coiiuict with & monr primitive 
form of society. The most advanced area was rtylhet, which had 
been part of the Mughal empire and pa^sd into British hands 
with Bengal; but comparatively advanced as it was, cowry shells 
constituted the currency until 1830, some seven hundred million 
bemg received annually in payment of the land revenue and re¬ 
mitted to Calcutta. Its borders had to be defended against the 
raids of hill tribes and its fields against the ravages of wild elephants - 
some tribes built huts in the trees in order to escape from beasts of 
prey, and lived on wild honey and the trims of the Forest. The 
greater pare of the province, comprising the Brahmaputra valley 
was conquered in 1826 from the Burmese, who had Oppressed it 
for ten years and. when driven out, carried off 30.000 persons as 
slaves Here barbarous penalties were in dieted on criminals, who 
were liable to have red-hut irons applied to their bodies, to have 
their limbs, noses, Gins, and lips cut off, their eyes gouged nut 
and their hair torn off, to be ground to death between wooden 
cylinder?, and to lie sawn asunder. Outlying areas were annexed 
later m consequence of raids by wild hj|] tribes seeking either 
plunder, or captives to work as slaves or meet a scarcity of women 
or beads to grace marriage feasts and the obsequies of chiefs ’ 

In the Punjab order had to be re-established in a society which 
had been racked by years of civil strife after the death of Ramil 
^m£h, "ho had setup a stable government and pm an end to the 
anarchy which prevailed during the second half of the eighteenth 
century when the Punjab was a cockpit of war. The general 
* a G,art '' ^ew/«r irf At CW4 JWmms PP *c.x-cl 
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character of his rule is epitomised in the condusions which 
Sir Richard Temple drew from the study which he made of 
it ai 3 tlrar when ihe mcmon h of it was still fresh and evidence 
on ever } 1 point was available. It wa$ as bad as it dared to be with 
such a people as the Eunjabis. who would rebel and fight *with 
gr-cnadicr~likc force 1 if provoked too far. It was just that and no 
worse. It took no thought for judgement and justice that was 
relegated to feudatories, who were however men of the country, 
locally respected »r feared, and would not carry things too far. 
At the same time die Sikh sovereignty, considered only a$ a 
political and military institution, was popular, being the sym¬ 
bol of a national Faith victorious by force of arm *. 1 So severely 
were the agricultural elates taxed to meet the cost of the court, 
the amnv T and numerous campaigns, that the profits of culti¬ 
vation disappeared, and the possession of land was regarded as 
merely a liability. Although, however, the rural masses paid for 
the army* they were helped by it. Every village contributed re¬ 
cruits, who remitted their savings to their homes. Many a village 
paid half its land revenue from these addition* to its resources. 
Peculation was rife; the records of iSo villages which were ex¬ 
amined after the annexation showed that ordinarily only half, and 
in some cases only one-ihird, of the revenue readied tin- treasury. 
An idea of the general state of the country as compared with 
British India may be gathered from the words of Jacquctmnt, who 
travelled through it and w-aa persom grata with Ranjit Singh him¬ 
self. ‘One must have travelled to die Punjab to know what art 
immense benefit to humanity the English dominion in India is and 
what miseries it spares millions of people. In the Punjab there is 
an enormous population who subsist only by their guns/ It was, 
he wrote in 1831, only after he hid seen the state of the people in 
independent territories that he fully appreciated the blessings of 
British rak. The countries outside its perimeter were "a theatre 
of atrocious violence and of continued murder and robbery *. 3 

Mere too, as in Marat ha territories vandalism was common. 
One of the first British administrators wrote: ‘Ranjii 1 - Singh and 
his followers seem only to have conquered to destroy; every public 
work* every castle, road, serai or avenue ha* been destroyed; the 
finest mosque* turned into powder magazines and stables, the 
gardens into cantonments* and the fields into deserts / 1 The 
desolation referred to in the concluding word* should be ascribed 
not sci much to Ranjit Singh's rule or hb wars as to the strife 

f II Pramc. jTfmwfi *if Alrtrmikr OurJnrt {ifrrf), Pf 1 * 
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which broke uui after hi* de-ith. There was chronic revolution 
atid disorder, and the civil and social systems were threatened 
with dissolution. The arm)' became the real ruler; the soldiers 
governed themselves and their officers by a kind of soviet chosen 
from the ranks, and rioted at will. The village communities 
began to break up and large areas went out of cultivation. Even as 
early a& 1841, only two years alter the death of Rgnjit Singh, 
Sir Henry Lawrence, when travelling through die Punjab, was 
struck by the almost entire absence of inhabitants far seventy 
miles on end. Some parts were a wild waste, others had little 
or no cultivation. Roads there were none. With little exception 
the country was most desotiite. 1 * * * * 1 l£du cation* howcver d was not 
neglected. On annexation it was found that then; were elementary 
schools throughout the Punjab, to which in some districts the 
children of all communities and classes resorted, though in others 
the agricultural classes held aloof and the only pupils were 
members of the higher castes, who had a tradition of learning, nr 
nf the mercantile classes, to whom a knowledge of krn rs and 
accounts was a necessity. There were even smulfschoob for girls; 
sixteen w ere in existence in Lahore, their pupils being all Muslims’ 
The tost great block of territory to be annexed was Oudh which 
lor about Kail a century had suffered from gross m ^government . 
Lord William Reiumcfc had found it a scene of desolation and 
decay and warned the king in 1831 that the government would be 
taken out of his hands unless he reformed. A brief improvement 
was effected by a Persian minister, but matters went from bad to 
worse and culminated in anarchy. Oudh became, in Dalhousie s 
words, a fortress of corruption and infamous misgoveniraent It 
was devastated by private war waged by great landholders called 
'“’7 sometimes known as the barons of Oudh. who, like 
the old tub]ter barons, terrorized the country round their strong- 
c° ir'ii- “ysultam reign of terror is graphical tv described in 
“ w dim in S Icemans Journey through the Kingdom of Oud* in 
l* is usual to assume that this work is widely known, but 
actually jt ia now read by' su few that a brief extract mat' be per¬ 
mitted in order to indicate the state of lawlessness to which Oudh 
had been reduced. 


1 he taloukdkrs keep ibe country in a perpetual state <>f disimbanre 

and render hfc, property, and industry everywhere insecure. When ever 

they quarrel with each other or with the local authorities of the Govern¬ 

ment from whatever cause, they rake 10 indtscrhnkftiE plunder and 

murder ovrral lands not held by men of the same class; nomad town 

V1 T ^ anLCt ,* T llrT rrom rl,e:r attacks; robbny and 

mutder become their dmraton-thc.r sport; and they think no more of 
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taking the Jive* or men, women amt children who never offended them 
than those of detr ami wild hog. They not only rah and murder but 
Sfsie, coniine;, and i:>rture aj[ whom thtiv --seize and suppn?c lo have 
mone)- or credit till they raiuiim themselves with all they have or can 
htg or borrow. Hardly a day has passed since 1 left Lucknow in which 
I have not had abundant proof of numerous atrocities of this kind com¬ 
mitted by landholders, within the district through which J was passing, 
year by year up to the present day, The same system is followed by 
landholders of smaller degrees and of this military class.’ 1 

Fmm the preceding sketch of conditions irt different parra of 
India it may fairly he deduced that after the Mughal empire broke 
up it was a most distressed country. As in the days before the 
Hood in Adam’s vision; 


’Violence 

Proceeded, and oppression, and sword-law, 

J hrough all the plain, and refuge none was found'. 

Material force was the supreme arbiter. The bonds of law 
and order hud been relaxed or broken to such an extent that 
Macaulay can scarcely be said to have used the language of 
hyperbole when, speaking in the House of Commons in 1833, 
hr referred to a great, a stupendous, process, the reconstruc¬ 
tion of a decomposed society which knew nothing of govern¬ 
ment but its exactions,* Conditions were altogether abnormal 
owing to the collapse of the structure of government built 
Up by the MughaU. Their empire had destroyed indigenous 
forms of polity in the territories under tlicir direct rule; the 
chiefs with powers uf varying degrees, who had intervened be¬ 
tween the sovereign and his subjects, had been stripped of 
authority; the land, as Sir Alfred Lvall remarked, had been 
levelled flat by the steam-roller uf absolutism J When the empire 
Icil there was no organized system of government to mit e its 
place*. Satrapies were converted into kingdoms and new* princi¬ 
palities were carved out, hut political equilibrium had not been 
attained before the British assumed control. In the meantime 
wide territories were reduced to a slate for which parallels may be 
found in the condition of Germany during the Thirty Years \VaH 
and even more perhaps in that of China after 1911, when the 

Edition of iSjJf, vn|, I, i«p. laa-y, Sir William tilt-arum «u Resident at 
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Manchu empire broke up and the greater part of the Country was 
at the mercy of contending war-lords N rebels* and bandits. It 
seemed at one lime m if the Marathas might lake the place of the 
Mughab in north and cerural India, but, though rbey pulled down 
the Mughal empire, they hud not sufficient cohesion and construc¬ 
tive ability tu build another in its place. They proved unable tu 
achieve a solid union or tu evolve a centralized system of govern¬ 
ment. and by the first quarter of I He nineteenth century their 
control was so ineffective that wide territories were overrun by 
the hordes of banditti known as Pindaris 1 who represented no 
nationality, were independent of any government, and had no 
political or civil responsibility, 

ft would be a mistake to assume that the forms of government 
disappeared. They still existed but were made the instruments of 
arbitrary power and oppression. Moreover the social system did 
not collapse and culture was not destroyed. The institution* 
which governed personal relations, such as the joint family and 
the caste system, were not affected by war* and revolutions. and 
they continued io regulate the internal life of Hindu society in the 
midst nf tumult amt strife. Lnkss p m sometimes happened, 
village* were exterminated or abandoned, the communal form of 
organization represented by the village community it ill functioned. 1 
though its solidarity was often impaired by it* members taking 
advantage of the general disorder to fight each for bis own hand. 
Owing to the tenacity with which the peasantry ding to their land 
and landed rights, the agrarian system, though thrown out of gear, 
was not broken up; in India village rights remain when kingdom* 
pass away. Those who fled before the storm returned when there 
was a measure of peace and security, rebuilt thdr houses, re¬ 
claimed the village lands and re-established the proprietary shares 
which had existed before their dis possession, There wa* un¬ 
doubtedly economic deterioration, hut, despite the disorder 
caused by war and misgovemmenb trade and industry continued 
on a scale sufficient to make India the objective of Kuropeau ccim^ 
mere iid enterprise* Though its liamc flickered and burnt low k 
culture was not extinguished. There were nut wanting men to 
hand on the lurch of learning, nor were they without patrons. 
Literature was decadent but not dead. Maharaja Jai Singh 
(1686-1743) devoted himself n> astronomy, Induced the king of 

1 Mete Apia Oiltui afford 1 * di>*e furntW. According lo Genrnit and htfelun 
Kli-ihrk p 'Ehiiic wi** a rime not rrmny Vem. 3*50—after the 
mciai of ine republic—when Ch im w*& wtihoei a Fraidcnt, a Pieman or ItrLia- 
mtn? lot wvrni] mcks But eicrythlfljj putted* J if mthm^ hu<J happened 
ill* people u cn t atxmi thrtf huim™ wnhuut oui-jucm, kpujcmg 
*hr*LT* Eil *he hcadf of their i:]ana in ftmtdv tfffalii and to their cMm in arLi\n of 
Ebeir l&wna unJ t'Ainn uf thr Vtvu-fimtJ* p 11. 
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Portugal to send out a Portuguese astronomer in advice him, and 
established observatories at Delhi, Beoar^ Mathura, and Ujjaln, 
[it the middle of the eighteenth century- Raja Krishna Uhandra 
Rat of Nadia in Bengal gathered round him a dirk of scholars and 
poetsiT of whom orvc t Bliarar Chandra Rai, is held by his coumry- 
men to be worthy ki rank with Pope and Drydcn. Even in the 
welter of war, schools of Urdu poets Nourished at Delhi arid 
Lucknow during the second half of the same century; Nadia mid 
Benares were centres of Sanskrit learning at which Brahma it 
pandits pursued their studies in the seclusion of their seminaries. 
Schools of philosophy survived at both these places and at Madura, 
which was a locus of Tamil as well as Sanskrit learning. In this 
and other ways an ethos was maintained winch was free frond the 
subversive forces o! new ideas and alien systems, and continuity 
with the past was preserved. 


CHAPTER II 


THE IMPACT OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 

A NEW epoch in. the history of India may be *aid to have begun 
in l *'hen Vasco da Gamids three little ships ea^t anchor 
tpfl Calicut, 3 fit sea-mute to India had been discovered, and India 
uas brought into contact with rruxlcm European civilization, first 
by the Portuguese and then by other nations which followed them, 
ft is related that when the Portuguese first Sanded at Calicut, one of 
them was asked what they had come for and replied; 'Wc have 
come to seek Christians and spices/ The answer was a succinct 
definition of the two objects which the Portuguese had in view, one 
missionary and the other commercial. They were at Once crusaders 
aiming at the propagation of the Christian frith, and merchant 
adventurers, whose goal was the control of the sea-borne trade of 
India, of which the trade in spices vm an important part, Butli 
object* were promoted by peaceful suasion and negotiation, but 
the Portuguese relied still mure on the power of the sword. The 
Governor of Goa said in 1^45 that they came to India with a 
crucifix in one hand and a sword in the other, and the spirit of 
their rule seems to be typified by a figure sculptured on the Vice- 
roy T s arch at Goa. that of a saint whose foot b> on ihc neck of q 
prostrate Indian and whose band holds a drawn sword pointing 
towards India. 

I he f onuguese succeeded in realizing their mercantile ambi¬ 
tions by means of naval power* They commanded the sea-routes 
and dominated the sea-borne trade throughout the sixteenth 
century, 1 heir settlements along the western sea-board were not 
merely trading stations bur also fortified naval bases* in which they 
exercised sovereign powers. The Mughals had no sea power and 
the fleets ai the Portuguese swept the sea. No ships could proceed 
on their lawful occasions without passes or licences issued hy them; 
even Akhur had to have authorization for Fillips which her sent to 
the Red Sea. ( onquesi on land was limited iu the acquisition of 
sea*pom and their adjoining territory'. The same object was 
gained by negotiations with Hindu prmccs, treaties with whom 
provided for the grant of sites for pom and the recognition of the 
sovereignly of Portugal. The Portuguese territories were intended 
to be outposts of their empire and their religion; their law and 
manners were to be imposed on die inhabitants. Colonization waa 
e tree ted not so much by immigration an by marriages with Indian 
women, [here wa* no colour bar, and the children of mixed 
marriages were under no stigma of inferiority. The Murium lln 
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in Lurnpc, ^vttr treated 3 $ natural cn£rtitc$ of 3 Cliii&tisn power, 
but under Albuquerque tolerance was shown to Hindus, [hough 
some of their customs were abolished, suttee being prohibited by 
Albuquerque and infanticide, which was prevalent near Calicut, 
liy his successor, Schools were opened for their education; the 
village communities were preserved. The equitable rule of 
Albuquerque himself (1509-15) was tony remembered hv the 
people of Goa, who, when oppressed by later governors, used To 
gather at Jus tomb, make offerings of flower* and of oil for the 
Limp which was kepi burning on it, and pray that he would see that 
justice was done them. 1 From Tavernier, who visited Goa in 1641 
and again in 1648, we leant that the people of the country were 
kept in subjection and none admitted to office except as law-agents, 
solicitors, and scribes. If any of them struck a white man or 
European, 'there was no pardon, and he had to have his hand cut 
off 1 . As legal practitioners, however, they must have had con¬ 
siderable influence, for, according to him. trials were in their hands 
and were interminable, there being 'no people in the world more 
cunning and subtle*. 2 

ProsdyiLzatinn began soon after the capture of Goa and persecu¬ 
tion in 1540. under the orders of the fanatical John HI. At the 
same time the spread of Christianity was Lo be assisted by an appeal 
to material interests. Converts were to be provided with jhfses 
in the 1.11stoms, exempted from impressment in the navy, and sup¬ 
ported by tin- distribution of rice—the first record of what have 
been called rice-Christians'. In 1560 the inquisition was intro¬ 
duced and an officer of that hotly was posted in cadi of the 
Portuguese towns with power to arrest anv person who said or did 
anything opposed to the Catholic faith, and to send him to Goa, 
where lie was tried bv the Inquisitor General.! Seventy-three 
autos-da-fe took place between i(>oo and 1775/ and the Indian 
population cannot but have been struck by the incongruity of a 
religion which imprisoned, tortured, and condemned to the flames 
those whose only crime was unorthodox)’ or the profession of a 
heretical creed,* bur prevented widows being burnt of tlieir own 
!ree will os an act of sublime virtue. Nor could an unfavourable 
impression !ad to be created by the prolonged persecution to 
which the Portuguese subjected the Syrian Christian*, in order to 
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l *' c,tl If 1 abandon the doctrines of Nestorianisiu and to enter 
t it: Roman t- athglic C hurch, L he Muslims wvrv inevitably struck 
by die contra between lire unity u f [ 6 | am and tht dignity of 
Christendom, the Hindus by the contrast between the intolerance 
of the Portuguese and tile tolerance of their own princes, who had 
allowed the Syrian Christians the free exercise of their religion and 
given them high status as a military caste. Bigotry and persecution 
drove awny inhabitants, and it was observed in the second half of 
the eighteenth century that many districts near Goa had been 
almost depopulated, those who used to live in diem having mi¬ 
grated to Malabar in order to escape forcible conversion.' 

1’he Portuguese settlements in the north-east of India were in 
a different position from those on the west coast, being rilled with 
adventurers who were under no effective control. They were 
practically independent, and the Viceroy of Goa on one occasion 
informed Shah Jahan that they were not under his jurisdiction 
L he principal settlement was at Hooghly. which, we are told bv 
Manrique, himself a Portuguese, attracted many Christians of 
Indian as well as Portuguese birth, 'but these people were generally 
indigent, most of the Portuguese being highway robbers and men 
of Iwse livesAt Chittagong and other places they subsisted 
chicHy by piracy and slave raids. Manucci, after stating that they 
carried off a* slaves men, women, children, and even babes at the 
hreast. roundly declared that they were unworthy of the [umie 
r ‘ ot ”\ ere *' _ oi Christian* but of men. 1 Their captives and those of 
the Mas; ns, or Aralanesc, with whom they were in league, were 
taken to Hoogfily and sold in die slave-market there Shall [ah an 
™ It,uscd to acti(i » by the enslave ruem of Muslim* ; ,tid by the 
P.rnuguese practice of talcing orphan children, with their property 
and bringing them up as Christians-^ practice which the Muslim 
historian Kliati khan said was 'of all their odious practices the 
worm Hooghly was destroyed In ,6j2 and llie Portuguese power 
m lltngal never revived. By f his time the command of the sea Ind 
been wrested from them by the Dutch, and in 1O4S Portugal wl 
forL-cd to sign a treaty by which its possessions in India were 
restricted to Goa with s hinterland of 1,300 square miles, Daman 
irtth about 150 square miles on the coast north of Bombay, and Lhc 
island of Dm off the coast of Kathiawar. So completely were their 

Kdh!d ,t C wIlpH *£ diat about twenty years later Bernier 
described them as wretched poor, and despised, whereas, tnonl- 
mg to him, thar name had formerly been a tower of strength.* 
lhc advent tl f ,he Portuguese was of far-reaching importance 
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rtol only because it established direct communication with Europe, 
but also because nf its political consequences. They were pioneers 
along a road which was followed by other European nations and 
which, in the case of ti« English, eventually led to empire. Their 
chief achievements in other directions were the establishment nf 
naval power, hitherto unknown, in Indian seas; the development 
of sea-borne trade, fur which new markets were upened; the addi¬ 
tion of a race of half-castes to the peoples of India; the introduction 
of the Roman Catholic form of Christianity in their own territories 
and its propagation inland by means of missionaries. Except, how¬ 
ever, for missions the range of Portuguese influence was limited bv 
the extent of their territorial possessions. So far as India was 
concerned, they were a littoral people; their possessions, with the 
exception of llooghlr, were strung along the coast and did not 
fomt compact blocks of territory: and they were not in a position 
to affect the life of the people inland!. The Portuguese language 
contributed many words to the vocabularies of Indian languages, 
and 3 bastard form of it was for a lung time 3 lingua franca in the 
sea-ports and European settlements along tire coast. Both tile 
Dutch and English in die seventeenth century had to employ 
Portuguese interpreters. It was the language in which the English 
Chief at TelJk-hcrry corresponded with the Dutch Commodore at 
C(*chin and the french at Mahe, J and in which, even as late as 
if!28, the Indian commandant of the little Danish settlement at 
Seraropnre submitted bis daily report to its Norwegian Governor, 
ft was long a medium of conversation between Europeans and 
their servants and was commonly used by Lord Clive, who was 
never proficient in any Indian vernacular but hail picked up a 
knowledge of Portuguese in Brazil, whet* he sjietiL nine months 
cm, his first voyage out to India, 

Of other Portuguese importations one calls fnr notice, via, 
tobacco, which effected 3 revolution in social habits, The tobacco 
plant was introduced early in the seventeenth century' and quickly 
became acclimatized. Lhc use of the leaf fnr smoking spread so 
rapidly that Shah Julian issued an edict prohibiting tobacco 
smoking on the ground that it had had ‘a very bat! effect upon the 
health and mind of many persons . hut his orders had no more 
effect than the fulmjumtons of James L According to a Persian 
writer of the seventeenth century: 

Ihe culture of the print became speedily almost universal within a 
short period after its introduction iota Hindustan and the product of n 
cultivator far beyond every either article of imsbandry 
1 his became more especially the case in the reign of Shah J iltan, when 
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the practice of smnking pervaded all classes and ranks within the empire. 
Noble* *nd beggars. pious and wicked, devotees and free-thinker, 
pmeta, lustorious. rhetorici jus. doctors and patients, high and low, rich 
and poor, all seemed intoxicated with a decided preference for it over 
ever) other luxury, nay, often over the necessaries of life. To a stranger 
nu offering w.i!i so aeccj'ijblc sw d whiff, and to a friend one could pro¬ 
duce nothing half *0 grateful as a duUwn.' So routed vai the habit dial 
a confirmed smoker would abstain front food and drink rather than 
relinquish the gratification he derived from inhaling tile fumes of ibis 
deleterious plant/ 

Although, however, he called tobacco deleterious, the writer must 
have been a smoker himself, for he proceeded to wax lyrical in \is 
ptntse. The hookah, he said, was a most pleasing companion 
whether to the way-worn traveller or to the solitary hermit It was 
a friend, a counsellor, and an ornament of the house. 

‘The music of its sound 1 puts the warbling of the nightingale to shame 
and the fragrance &f its perfume brings a blush on the cheek of the rose. 
Life in short is prolonged by the Fumes inhaled « web inspiration, 
whilst every expiration of diem is accompanied with ecstatic delight/ 1 

The policy of the Dutch was more strictly commercial than that 
of the Portuguese. Like the latter they realized that factories, i.e. 
Trade depots, had 10 be defended by torts, but their objective was 
command of trade and not territorial dominion and political 
power. They bad. moreover, no desire to impose their creed or 
customs on the people with whom they had commercial relations. 
They had little missionary enterprise; there was, it is true, a *mf 
of predicants, but these were expected to convert Roman Catholics 
into Protestants rather than to proselytize Hindus and Muslims. 
They did not attempt to colonize though the question was serious! y 
debated. Those in favour of cnjnmzaiiun pointed out that mixed 
colonies of Dutchmen and half-castes would help m die defence 
of their settlements and save the cost of bringing soldiers from 
Holland to itn r c as garrisons. Its opponents objected that 
colonists would have to be given the privileges of trade in order to 
support themselves, and that poor colonists would he a burden to 
the Company anti a discredit to die nation, while the experience 
of the Portuguese showed that half-castes were of little military 
value. 4 

They remained a people apart, and in any case their settlements 
were too few find loo scattered to affect any but tlic people in their 
vicinity'. I heir chief contribution to Indian history was political, 
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for ii was from them that the English tcsimt lesson* of policy 
which helped them to territorial sovereignty. These were briefly 
that the factory must pay its way. that it must be capable of defence 
against attack, and tliat fur this purpose it must he protected bv 
a fort and have an adjacent terrain. The result is summed up in 
the words (if Lord Palmerston, viz.. 'The original settlers began 
with a factory, the factory grew into a fort, die'fort expanded into 
a district, and tile district into a province.' 1 

The French contribution to India again was mainly political and 
of more value to the English than to tile people of India. It was 
one partly of policy', partly of military organization. Tliev'kd the 
way in making alliances with Indian powers; they were "the first 
Europeans to train Indian soldiers on a large stale in European 
methods of warfare, to win wars with their assistance, and to 
march armies .may from the coast and strike far inland. Although 
they established a hegemony over a large icrritorv in South India, 
the period of tlicir ascendancy wos too brief to have any lasting 
effect on the social Complex, for it began with the government of 
Pondicherry by Duplcii in 1741 and came to an end with its cap, 
lure twenty years later. There is now only an occasional remini¬ 
scence of their presence as, for instance, "when Sir Moutitsluart 
Grant-Duff, Governor of Madras (iSSt-6), found mutch-girls at 
Vizagapatam dancing to the tune of Mttlbrooh t'rn va-t-en guerre, 
which had been learnt from the French soldiers of Bussv after 
their capture uf the town in 1757. 

In the last decade of the eighteenth century there was a revival 
of French political influence, and the French Revolution had 
repercussions which are more ciuiuus than important. Tipu 
Sultan of Mysore, who entered into an alliance with the French 
and was called Cttoycn Tipu by them, planted the tree of liberty 
at Seringapatam and was elected a member of a jacobin club. 
The troops of Raymond, the French general uf the Nizam <*f 
Hyderabad, had the cap oflibertv stamped on the buttons of their 
uniform and went to battle with the French tricolor flying above 
them; this force, according to Sir John Malcolm, whn disbanded it 
in 1798. was a nest of democrats. After 1761 the French reputation 
was sustained mainly by the persona) influence of soldier* of 
lortune serving under Indian princes, such as Raymond and dc 
Jloigne, The latter was not only n capable general, under Mahadji 
Sindhia. in command of 40,000 troop*, whose banners bore the 
device of the white cross of Savoy, de Bnigne’s home. He w as also 
an enlightened administrator, maintaining civilized standards in 
the territory which he governed in tile Doth and made an oasts in 
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a desert of misrule* A contemporary British account affirmed that 
he softened the ferocious character of the Maratha* whn served 
under him to such an extent that the rapacious licence which had 
been common among them came to be looked upon as infamous 
even by the meanest soldier ;■ more than half a century after lie 
left India for his native country, he was said to have left art im¬ 
perishable name in the north-west of India both as a civil governor 
and military commander, 2 He and other Frenchmen ingratiated 
themselves with the people by their courtesy and geniality, bishop 
Hebcr, who made inquiries in 1825 a* tu the estimation in which 
they were held, found that, though they were regarded as often 
oppressive and avaricious, their freedom from that exclusive spirit 
which made the English a caste by themselves ensured their 
popularity, and that the free and friendly intercourse which they 
maintained with Indians of rank was still regrettcd + J 

The contact with the people which was effected by missionary 
enterprise w as in many ways closer and more intimate than that of 
merchants and soldiers, as was only natural when the object w as 
conversion to another faith. Three great Christian missions came 
into the field* the Portuguese mission in the sixteenth, the Madura 
mission In the seventeenth, and the Danish mission in the eigh¬ 
teenth, The first comen were Franciscans and Dominica ns, hut 
no great progress was made till rhe advent m 1^42 of tile saintly 
and devoted Francis Xavier, whose ascetic habits appealed to 
Indian sentiment, which associates holiness with abnegation of 
physical comforts. There appears 10 have been a mass movement 
to Christianity among the fishermen along the ftoufh-wcst and 
south-east coasts, where lie chiefly laboured, hut it may he doubted 
whether the converts were acquainted with anything but the rudi¬ 
ments of the Christian faith, for Xavier was ignorant of Indian 
IanEuages and merely memorized the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, the 
Ten Commandments^ and the Ave Maria, w hich the people repeated 
ufter him. After a time he himself appears to have despaired of any 
success commensurate with Ins hopes and left for Japan, saying 
that to ask people to become Christians was like asking them to 
submit to death, Jesuit missionaries followed Francis Xavier in 
grow ing numbers, and their propaganda became active and effec¬ 
tual, partly no doubt because they were backed by Kecutar authority 
and partly because they adapted themselves to the country* 
becoming 'Indian* in all secular matters, dress, food, loc'* 
Churches and congregations of Indian Christians sprang up in the 
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Portuguese territories, and between 1557 anil tftio dioceses were 
estabtUhed at Cochin, Matlapur or S. Thome, a mi Crangn- 
norc. Jesuit missionaries made theii way to Bengal t and to die 
court both of Akbar* who took an academic interest in their 
doctrines, and of Jahangir, during whose reign a college and a 
church were established at Agra, while some of the princes are 
said to have embraced Christianity As m other countries, the 
Jesuits were distinguished for thdr educational worL Education 
w as regarded as one of the instrument* of conversion, and formed 
a pTQtpar&th evatigeUnU being designed for the training of priests, 
for their church was to he an Indian church supplying sl$ own 
staff- As Sir William Hunter has said, the keynote of their policy 
was: ‘The Christian religion cannot he regarded as naturalized in 
a country until it h in a position to propagate its own priesthood / 1 
Schools were set up in towns anil villages. There wras 3 .splendid 
college at Goa and another at Cochin with two grammar schools, 
at which rix> boys were being taught in 1570. Industrial training 
was not neglected: arts and crafts were taught as wdl as the letters 
and the tenets of I he Christian faith. 

The Madura mission, which Was founded in 2 boh by Robert dc 
Xobilt T an Iralian ami a nephew of Cardinal Iklhrmine, worked 
in Madura, Trichinopuly, Tanjore* Tiimuvelly, and Salem for a 
century and a half. [1 initialed a new line of missionary' attack* lor 
it dissociated itself from the civil power, and carried im its labours 
in territories outside Portuguese jurisdiction, w here it could count 
on no protection. Its members, forsaking all for Christas sake and 
the Gospel's, adapted themselves to Indian customs and habits of 
life, in order to attract converts. One of them explained that their 
whole attention had so be given to concealing the fact that they 
were Firingis, he. Europeans, aa the slights! suspicion of this on 
the part of the people would l>e an insurmountable obstacle to the 
propagation nf the Gospel. Chrislianity seems to have already 
acquired an evil reputation from die conduct uf European bymen. 
An English clergyman, Alr T Tern', was told in 1616: "Christian 
religion devil religion: Christian much drink; Christian much do 
wrong; Christian much bcui; Christum much abuse oiliersh while 
shopkeepers when bargaining ahum prices observed ’Do you dunk 
me a Christian that I should try to deceive you?' Dc Xobili passed 
himself off as- a brahman and wort the sacred thread, lie subtly 
attacked Hinduism Irons within, giving out that the Christian 
teachings were contained in a Hindu scripture which had been lost 
and which it was his mission to restore. He endeavoured tn organize 
an Indian church on the bask of caste. Nut only was the retention 
of caste divisions and easier practices permitted among converts* 
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but corresponding distinctions were adopted by the priests who 
ministered to them. "Fite M baton was divided into two branches. 
One confined its ministrations to the low castes; the priests of the 
other posed as BrahTnuiis p worked among Brahma tin. and kept 
aloof both from the lower castes, whether Hindu or Christian, and 
also from their priests, who were treated as an inferior order. 

4 One maaiorifr would be seen moving sdwut m horseback or in i 
pabnqurn, citing rice dressed by nrahmarts, and ulpiing no one ^5 he 
went along; another, covered with rigs, walked on foot, surrounded by 
beggars, and prostrated himself as hi* h roils er mbs sorter passed, cover¬ 
ing hi* nwiutn Ivst his breath should infect the teacher of the great/ 1 

Whatever may be thought of the propriety of these methods* there 
can be no doubt ay to their initial success, The mission was said 
by the end of the seventeen!h century to have made 150,000 con¬ 
verts, largely attracted no doubt by the recognition of caste and by 
the asceticism of the Jesuits, which was consonant with their ideas 
of holy living. The mission, however, failed to endure. Many of 
those who laboured among tile untouchable* fell victims to their 
privations. Their number*, reduced by death, were insufficient 
for their task, and the priests who served Brahmans would neither 
enter the houses or the churches uf untouchables, nor visit them 
when ill, nor give them the sacred unction when dying. Their 
methods of evangelization, though at first sanctioned by the Pope, 
were eventually banned by papal decree, and finally in 175^ 
Portugal suppressed the Society of Jesus and confiscated its pro¬ 
perty. By ihiiH time, however, the Jesuit and other Roman Catholic 
missionaries had established an Indian Christian church. 

The first Protea tan t mission waft iliut of ihr Lutherans from 
Denmark, who had their hcLid^quarters at the Danish settlement of 
Tnmquebar in Tanjore. It began with the arrival in 1706 of 
Zicgenhalg and Plutshau. who, like the Jesuits, permitted their 
converts to retain caste distinctions, and endeavoured to establish 
an indigenous mintstty. Ziegcphalg died in 1719 but the torch was 
handed on by others, and when funds from Denmark failed, the 
English Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge stepped into 
the breach and financed the minion. Mission work was extended to 
Tanjore, Mad™, Cuddalnre, TinneveUy, and Tririiinnpoly t and 
the number of baptized converts rose to 50,000. Among the most 
distinguished of the later Danish mbaionarieit was Schwartz, who 
founded the TUroevcily mission in 1750* and Rtngetombe, who 
established one in IVavancore early in the next century* The 
supply of Danish missionaries now dried up, and in tSiG only 
three were left. The Danes, however, gave a home to the Baptist 
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missionaries* Carey, Marafiam, and Ward, in their settlement at 
Scntmporc in Bengal Here the Governor offered them the pro- 
1 cerium of the Danish crown and the priviiej^es of Danish citizen¬ 
ship, besides permission to set up a press and print the Scriptures 
in the languages of India; and Serampore became die point ti'appm 
for the evangelization of North India. 

Finding in South India a people of keen and subtle intelligence, 
Ziegenbalg and his associates soon realized the necessity of literary 
activity and the value of the printing press 11 an instrument of 
conversion. XicgcnbaJg composed a Tamil grammar and trans¬ 
lated the Bible into the same language. Sehultze translated it into 
Telugu; Fabriciua published a volume of Tamil hymns. Before 
them the Jesuits had been distinguished for linguistic knowledge 
and for literary ability. The lead was taken by Thomas Stephens 
for Stevens), the first Englishman to reside in India* Fired by rhe 
example of Xavier, he went out to Goa in 1579 to work as a mis¬ 
sionary and lived there for forty years, during five of which he ms 
head of a Jesuit college, He made a close study uflndixm languages, 
especially the form of Marathi called Konkani, of which he pub¬ 
lished a grammar. He abo wrote a poem in KunLani, under the 
title of the Christian Burma, which contained the story of the 
Bible from the Creation to the Resurrection and was intended fur 
use by Christian converts; this b considered one of the Kontam 
classics,* Dc Noblli, who had a deep knowledge of the Sanskrit, 
i clugu T and 'Tamil languages and literature, translated die Missal 
into Tamil, and produced works on Christian theology and meta¬ 
physics. The greatest Tamil writer, however, was Heschl, who 
joined the Madura Mbriorl in 1700, and before his death in 1745 
was recognized as the foremost Tamil scholar of hbdnw A volu¬ 
minous author, he composed several works which are held in such 
high esteem for the purity ui their style that they rank among the 
Tamil classics. 

Until they acquired territorial dominion the British affected the 
course of Indian life no more than their European predecessors. 
Except in the political sphere, their influence was little more than 
local 1 they were mere eddies on its broad stream, ruffling its surface 
but not disturbing its current. The position was complete I v 
changed when they were transformed from merchants into rulers 
and administrator* and began to apply western principles of 
govern men 1. Confronted with an alien civilization, which was 
reinforced by superior power* of organisation and military 
strength, India became subject to the action and interaction of new 
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forces* which, however, were neither synchronous nor uniform. 
Considerable per sods elapsed between different acquisitions of 
territory; Oudh, for example, passed under British rule nearly a 
century after the battle of Ffasgcy; and the reaction of different 
classes to western influences depended un the extent in which they 
were imbued with the spirit of conservatism or were ready to 
adapt themselves to changed conditions The response to the 
challenge of the West therefore varied greatly and showed itself 
in several forms, active opposition, passive acquiescence, and 
spontaneous acceptance. It must also be remembered tliat the 
States* comprising 45 per cent, of the area* anti nuw containing 
24 per cent, of the population of India, did not come under direct 
British rule, though they were under British suzerainty. They 
remained under the rule of their own princes; they were not 
governed by the law nr British India; and T except in cases of gross 
misrule, the Government of India did not interfere with their 
internal administration, which lung continued un t nidi ho rial lines. 
It did, however, use its influence to secure the abolition of in¬ 
human practices and cruel rites* such as infanticide and suttee, and 
it enlisted thdr cooperation in matters of common concern such 
as the railway and postal systems, while many of the States 
naturally tended to fall into line with British India and to modify 
their institutions on their own initiative by adopting British models 
of administration. 

The most noticeable of the changes up to the time of the Mutiny, 
while the government of British India was in the hands of the East 
India Company, were the gradual introduction of the Pax ftritrm- 
nka and of the reign of law, the develop menu of intellectual life, 
a fe-Orienration of thought inwards religions and social questions, 
ami a modification of n rather than a revolutionary change in p the 
economic system. The establishment of the peaceful conditions 
necessary fur social well-being was a gradual process* which went 
on steadily as British rule was extended. Even in Bengal and 
Bihar many years elapsed before lawlessness ivas suppressed 
and the country was freed from the scourge of banditry. En 1772 
bodies of banditti were reported to be plundering the north of 
Bengal 10 1 he number of 50,000; even as late as 1S10 Lord Minto 
referred in a monstrous and disorganized state nf society due to the 
great hodiei* of armed banditti who robbed or burned villager, and 
murdered or tortured their inhabitant*. Scared v were law and 
order established in one tract when llw process had to be repealed 
in another. The territories in Upper Indiu which were annexed eh 
1803 were swarming with disbanded soldiers and robbers, and 
authority was frequently set at defiance. The villages round Delhi, 
for example* wen: K a sodality of criminals*, who quartered the 
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capital out m shares and had a monopoly of the plunder in their 
alio tied portions. One village was subdued only after a battle in 
which a force of five battalions* supported by cavalry and artillery, 
was employed, 1 In Central India the hordes of freebooter* known 
as Findaris, a floating population of mercenaries and desperadoes * 
scoured the country, and it was not till after iS 19 that the plough¬ 
man began again tn turn up a soil which, as the Marquess Hastings 
saiii, had for many seasons never been stirred except by the hoofs 
of predatory' cavalry, In 1824 there were still 10,000 men under 
arms tri Rui n Ik hand, whore the numerous chiefs, align- sit being 
without employment and without any hope oF rising in the State 
or army, continually broke out into acts of lawless violence. 
According to Bishop Hcbcr. there were a general laxity of law and 
an almost universal prevalence of intestine feuds and habits of 
plunder in all rhe independent states and in some of the districts 
partially subject to British control.- In the Punjab the Sikhs were 
soldiers almost to a man and familiar with the handling of amis, 
from boyhood. Oudh up Ui the time of its annexation in 1856 was 
bristling with forts; over 1*500 had to he demolished during the 
Mutiny, when, moreover* there were more than 100*000 risen 
under arms apart from mutinous sepoys. 

One of die first problems to be solved was economic as well as 
political—-the absorption in the general population of soldiers* 
free lances, and military adventurers and the conversion into 
agricultural and industrial workers of millions of men who had 
served as mercenaries or camp followers or as retain era of great 
noblemen.* 1 he change was far from popular* The disbanded 
soldiery were loath to turn their swords und spears mlo plough- 
shares and pruning hooks. A life of foray was mure congenial 
and also more lucrative than the settled way* of peace. How 
general was the discontent caused by the change may be seen 
From the remarks of Motmtstiurf Klphinstone with reference 
to districts annexed from the Pcahwa and incorporated in 
Bombay. 

"The whole of the soldiery ind all connected with them—all who lived 
entirely In nervier, all who joined service nm\ cdtivathn, .ill who had a 
brother in cm ploy mem, who is now llmswn luck cm tim family, ami id I 
who had hordes and were otherwise Tn.LTnlJiittd by the existence of an 

B E- Timmjwoti. Thr Ltf* r?/ C huwitt, Lvrd Mrtao(jV(30371. pp, rat. 

1 Nttrrath t &/ a \tmirmy through the Upper /Voi-ifuvt 6? Imho ttS-pj), vol I* 
pp. I44: vc?!. cb h p. 241. 

1 ITic nmuktr of m ercirniin es in the second tuff vi the tighl tenth Ccftlun ba 
been «itiimted it twa millions 'Hint of ctmp^fullofrfn ei mcaCeuisblr, hut 
*ome 3ifea -of K may be pshsmi from the feet that there were jt.oqo falhow-eTi 
with 1 hr itmy of wndef 7.000 nsen which marched under Genera) Gmldard 
Ckwpjpofc Co the well coul of lm\x& in 1776-^, 
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army—driest as und our regular battalions mar] art pined by thdr 
neighbours from sympathy and national foBjUig/ < 

A limited number could, and did, find employment in the Com- 
pihy's army and in the police; but the majority^ trained to no other 
calling than that of anus, found few openings and expressed their 
feelings in a saying which became proverbial; There are no jobs 
under the Company^ ndminsstrjti<m, K “ 

It has jnai been Sitid that the disbanded soldiers were reluctant 
to convert their swords and spears into plough-shares and pruning 
hooks. Actually not only they, but the general population, retained 
their arms, match locks , swords, and ^ptiirs long a her ttaev were 
necessary for the protection of their persons and property, except 
in the Punjab, where there was general disarmament after aim (Sta¬ 
tion, and in the villages round Delhi where Metcalfe when Resident 
(iHr i—i r |.'p had swords and other weapons literally Tinned into 
plough-shares, which were handed over to those village who sur- 
rv n 1 Screti Their arms |* Ise w h ere there was nod isannament_ B e* hop 
™™ r < when travelling through North India in 1^24, noticed that 
everyone whom he met was armed ; even people going 10 market 
carried cither swords or shields, or s pears, or matchlock guns. 

i he nation*, he said^ 'is stLU one of law less and violent habit? # *, 
one ceases to wonder that bandits arc from time to time heard of 
and that everybody finds It desirable to take iik arms with him on 
a journey. * Et was estimated in i&yj that every third ui+tn was in 
possession of warlike weapons of one description or another. 4 
Charles Raikes wrote a year later that in the Doab, though half a 
ectuiiry had passed since a shoi was fired in war, not a cultivator 
went beyond the I u n its of his homestead without girding on hie 
It is scarcely necessary to stress the fact that an armed 
state of society is mimical to the restraints of law and ihai it runs 
counter to the principle of a dvilizcd government, which under¬ 
takes the measures, and maintains the force* necessary far the pro- 
tectwn of life and property, and which abolishes the right of private 
vengeance by transferring the office of punishment from the 
wronged person to an independent tribunal. Pacification cannot 
indeed lie said to have been complete and effective till after t&t- 
wheti an Act was first passed prohibitimj the possession of arrus 
except under licence. 

Tlic establishment of Courts of justice went On pari p ms a with 

* I C<Kifln, A/aHt||ilup| Etphimtam If Jj p |ig, 

f 1 r>.'rmj k uij|_y Ar mfrf Ttrthiti, 

\^ rrglSh * tf*$*™*y tfoWMh Ufip* frmiatn rf fn4i n {iS+ii). vol. t, 
p^ ^ ril>dEBfin ' Aiming* on MiUhty Mourn (Mtcmi, i«ji), 

* Jf/olt 1 tot till Xirlft-fl'nurn Pwriititt 6/ India p, iflj. 
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die establishment of pence and order, Warren Hasting who was 
convinced dial the British power must be an Indian power* inter¬ 
fering as little as possible with Indian customs, bid down the 
principle that its authority should be founded on the ancient, bws 
of the country. Accordingly, both the Hindu and Islamic systems 
of civil or family law w ere maintained and Islamic criminal law 
continued to be administered m spite of its rigours. 1 Rules or 
regulations, it is true* were issued to supply deficiencies, but an 
endeavour was made to adapt them to the manners and under¬ 
standing of the people and to adhere as closely as possible to thesr 
amieut usages and institutions. "Hie judicial system was, he claimed, 
little more than a renewal of the laws and forms established of old 
in the country- with no other variations than such as were necessary 
to give them due effect and &uch as the people understood and 
were likely 1 to be pleased with,* Lord Cornwallis made it his aim 
to remodel the administration on English lines, and unlike Warren 
Hastings* excluded Indians from responsible declaring that 

measures for the reform of the judicial system would he useless 
and nugatory so long as the execution of them depended on 1 ndlana. 
judicial regulations were issued in 1793 which were complicated 
by formalities of English procedure. In the same year the Per¬ 
manent Settlement introduced an English form of landed property 
and created a class of landlords which was hitherto unknown in 
India, Cornwallis being genuinely convinced that nothing could 
be so contrary to the public interck te the State ownership of land 
and that the development of the resources of the country’ depended 
on the individual enterprise of a class of proprietors resembling 
English landlords, 

A reaction against die aagliritfLtidn of the administrative system 
set in during the first quarter of the nineteenth eentun s when 
Warren Hastings's policy of preserving Indian institutions was 
renewed at the instance of Sir Thomas Munro in Madias, Mount- 
stuart Elphinsiune in Bombay„ and Sir John Malcolm in Central 
India. Mumro pointed out thai the ruling vice of the new system 
ot government had, been excessive in novation due to an honest but 
mistaken attempt 10 better the condition of the people by making 
everything as English as possible in a country which resembled 
England in nothing. In particular, there was nothing in w Inch ibe 
judicial code departed more widely from the usage of the country 
than in the disuse of the village courts of justice known as pah- 
chayatf* These had been set aside, and the village comm unities 

f hjblAhmeftt by llit mjiputislitfiT. rtf * limb Wan not Jihfdbhed iriL 171*1* and 
thttQ arc cdki nn record cf mm bcmf{ executed by itnpilrmtur On the olht^r 
hrtnd Lfir T dam if pcflil bwr Wai fir tnnrc merciful in the appLication of capita] 
puis] bjiTiii' n t than she Enjf tisJi I aw i>f the t imc. 

* G. K. CIciiK, Mrmmrt 0/ W&rrf* H-fD&Ufff (tS 4 *k Vtil i„ p. 3 &S* 
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were already in £i state of incipient disintegration. Thcv had Wen 
violently broken down in many places and in others neglected or 
suffered to fall into decay, but he thought they still retained enough 
life almost everywhere for earning on every necessary' duty of 
village ^uverrmcnL 1 He set about to revive them, and in iSib 
regulations Were parsed legalizing ihe system of ptmiJutyafs, 
empowering the head-men of villages to hear and determine 
petty soils, and recognizing <he employment of village officials for 
police duties In Central India the pufirkayoU were uiilized by 
Sir John Malcolm, who after three yean 1 {1S1S-21) experience of 
their work was enthusiastic in their praise as checking Li tigio tunes* 
and dispensing substantial justice. In the Deccan again Mount* 
smart ELiphirmoxic maintained the system . minur cases being tried 
m the villages by panthayaU under due head-men and major cases 
by pandits at Poona and other towns. He apprehended, however, 
that they* would be unable to survive once Civil courts* administer* 
ing a definite system of taw p were introduced; and this was actually 
what happened. The pmtfutyats fell into desuetude simply because 
of the gneater popularity of the civil courts. tu which the people 
resorted for the settlement of their differences in preference in the 
village courts, The latter were without executive power, and they 
could nut exist side by side with tribunals armed with the authority 
of the law and consequently able to enforce the appearance of 
parries and witnesses and to give effect to their decrees. The 
popularity of the law courts was enhanced after 1837, when 
Government, realizing that proceedings in which the interests of 
the people were vitally concerned should be conducted in languages 
which they understood, prescribed the usu of the vernaculars for 
judicial and revenue proceedings. Till that year Persian had been 
the language of the courts, and the use of a language foreign ter the 
magistrates and judges, as wcJJ as the parties, had placed under¬ 
lings in u position to pervert the course nf justice bv misrepresent¬ 
ing the cases of die parties and die evidence df witnesses, 

'["he first reaction of the people to English law as administered 
by the Supreme Cnun in Calcutta was one of alarm at its extensive 
power?, bewildering procedure, and unfamiliar principles. There 
was also a feeling of uneasy apprehension in regard to the civil 
cmirLH in the interior* which adopted the rules of English juris¬ 
prudence to an increasing extern; but this gradually gave place 10 
confidence in their high standard of judicial purity. The criminal 
Ja\v T on the other hand, was mat anglicized except m Bombay. It 
was still mainly the Islamic penal code, modified, how ever, by the 
omission of inequitable or archaic provisions such as those w hich 

1 Ci, K. Lift 0/ Srtj&r*Otiicrni Sir Thtrmai Numb VflL i. p. 443 - 

yoL lil, pp. jftS, 3S0 
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railed out the evidence of non-Muslim A ns inadmissible and in 
murder cases required the consent uf the murdered man's relatives 
to a prosecution. In Bombay* where there was a itihttfu ra$u owing 
to the absence of any definite system of criminal law, 3 penal code 
was issued in 1827 which embodied English law on the subject* but 
in Bengal and Madras the Islamic criminal law remained in force 
until i8ht when it was superseded by the Indian Penal Code. 
Sir Thomas Munro, as we have seen, complained of the precipi¬ 
tancy of his country men in inirodoring English form* and institu¬ 
tions, bur in this respect they certainly cannot be accused of undue 
haste. There could he no more striking proof of their readiness to 
innovate slowly than the fact that for seventy years after Corn¬ 
wallis announced his determination to accept (he administration 
of criminal justice the courts in a great part of India continued tu 
administer Islamic penal law. 

Two results of the judicial system may be briefly noticed, vir. 
the establishment of the principle of equality and the creation of 
a consciousness of positive rights. The Iasi was a plant of glow 
growth owing to the abject submbsivencss of the lower classes, 
which prevented them from taking advantage of the system of 
equal laws and vindicating their rights by legal action. A change 
was gradually effected. In 1841, for example, it was noticed thaL 
die Chamars, despised Untouchables of northern India, were not 
afraid to bring suits against their landlords, and B it was added, 
'nothing vexes or annoys the 3a mind are in our whole system so 
much :is thisV The feeling of the latter is only one instance of the 
resentment felt by the upper classes at the egalitarian principles of 
English law. As Sir John Malcolm pointed out, the people neither 
understood nor appreciated those unyielding form* that deny alike 
advantages of birth and chums of rank:- amL ;i> will he seen later, 
the levelling effect uf the English courts iif law was one of the 
grievances which found vent jit the Mutiny of 1S57, 

The establishment uf the rule of law* was a sociological pheno¬ 
menon of the first importance, but others might give priority to 
English education on account uf the effects of its hittuenec in 
imparting knowledge of the literature and political thought, the 
arts and sciences of Europe. Until after the Mutiny, however, it 
was not so much a system rsf scholastic instruction as a knowledge 
of English acquired by other means which brought the upper 
classes into contact with the culture of the West and with its pro¬ 
gressive and liberalizing ideas. 

For about half a century after their acquisition of political power 
ilw British made little conscious effort to introduce western culture. 

1 JEftfttry, Halt Indus: Bnp&ttk fritta iht p. 114. 

* J- S. -L'ail^n. .WatiitlttUBri ElphimhWf (*Sy*y pp, J JI 4- 
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'Hwir energies were concentrated on practical and pressing 
problems, such as the establishment of law and order, (he founda- 
lion of an adminlilmtive system, (he dispensing of justice, and the 
raising of the revenue necessary for the discharge of ihc functions 
government. Their mission was not to impose liurnpetn 
civilization on the people over whom they ruled but to introduce 
a stable system of government, establish the rule of law, ami 
ensure the security uf property which, according to Macaulay, is 
ihc basis at western civilizatinn, MTie -existing system of erduca- 
tion, if it can be called a system, was left undisturbed but also un¬ 
supported. Elementary education continued to be given in the 
indigenous village schools, both Hindu and Muslim, width were 
scattered over ihc csiuuty. Higher Hindu education, asm previous 
centuries, was fostered in the institution]* called tub, in which 
Brahmans, living in great simplicity of life, studied the law 
metaphysics, and philosophy embodied in Sanskrit works. The 
tmidmias or Muslim colleges, however, appear to have fallen into 
neglect or decay; Warren Hastings remarked in 1784 that the 
tneidrasa at Calcutta, which he had founded throe years earlier, was 
almost the only complete establishment of m kind in India, 
although similar institutions were once in universal use and Llieir 
decayed remains could be seen in even- capital, town, and citv of 
1 Imdustan and the Deccan. The foundation of this institution and 
ot a Hindu College at Benares were the only educational efforts of 
the new government, whose object was strictly utilitarian, via, 
the provision of a supply of Indians qualified by knowledge uf 
Hindu and Islamic law to assist in the judicial administration. So 
far from try ing tu introduce English learning and literature into 
India, early administrators were fascinated bv die wealth and 
novelty of India’s cultural heriiaije; India capta ferum victortm 
apst. < >1 lental learning, especially in Sanskrit, was the vogue even 
Cole brook v described Wilkins ns ’Sanskrit-mad', and those who 
did not share those tastes complained that the Englishmen in 
India became Brahmin i^cd. 

Higher learning among the Indian community languished, 
largely owtnj* to ihc withdrawal or ihe patronage which it had 
received from Indian court* and risible*. In iBtl Urd Mijito, 
declaring that it waft a matter of common repine lhaf Indian 
science and literature were in a state uf progressive decay, expressed 
a fear that, unless Government intervened, the revival of tellers 
miglu become hopeless from a want of books or of persons capable 
of explaining them. Elpliinatuite used similar language in a minute 
on education which lie wrote in 1824. The fountains of native 
talent, he said, had dried up, and, all encouragement to the ad¬ 
vancement of knowledge having been withdrawn, the actual learn- 
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ingof the nation was likely to he lost and the productions ol former 
genius to he forgotten. Lord Minlo's minute was partly re¬ 
sponsible fur a provision in the Charter Act of ihij that a cram 
of not less than a lakh of raises (/to,000) should he allotted for 
the revival and improvement of Iitcr.iturc and the encouragement 
uf the learned natives 1 of British India as well as for the introduc¬ 
tion of the sciences among them. This was the first recognition of 
State responsibility fur education, and it antedated by twenty 
years similar Jet ion in Great Britain. * Nothing, however, was done 
to implement legislation until 1823, when a Committee of Public 
Instruction was appointed in Bengal and charged with the ex¬ 
penditure of the annual Grant* which had accumulated. This body 
held that its functions were to encourage Oriental, and not English, 
education for the benefit of 3 limited class. It promoted the estab¬ 
lishment of institutions devoted to Sanskrit Arabic, and Persian, 
because, in us own words, ‘it is to such alone, even in the present 
day, that the influential and learned classes, those who arc by 
birthright or profession teachers and expounder? of literature, law", 
and religion, meuivis and pandits, willingly resort.’ 

There was as yet no idea of the State making itself responsible 
for introducing English education, llie Oriental is!*, a* those were 
called who favoured the cultivation of Oriental classics, were 
sufficiently numerous and influential to direct educational policy. 
There was, as Jacquetnont remarked in 1829, 'a fashion of Sanskrit 
and literary Orientalism 1 , and the small educational grant was 
utilized solely fur the promotion of oriental learning. English 
education was first introduced us a result not of State action but 
of pnvatt initiative tm the part of enlightened Indians and Christian 
missionaries, more especially the Baptist missionaries of riuram- 
pore. Carey, Marshmsn, and Ward. The latter founded colleges 
and schools of a sectarian character, and it w as left to the co¬ 
operation of Indian and English private individuals to establish the 
first secular college devoted to English education. This was the 
Hindu (. ollege in Calcutta, which owed its origin to three men, 
David Hare, an illiterate but philanthropic watchmaker; Raja 
Ram Mohan Ray, the foremost Indian scholar and reformer of his 
day: and Sir Hyde East, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court; and 
its finances were derived from the voluntary contributions of the 
public. 

In Bombay and Madras matters took a different course. In 
Bombay attention wan at first concent rated on education in the 
vernacular, with whose claims Sanskrit and Arabic did not com¬ 
pete, but, as experience led to a realization of the value of English, 

h* flmiah Lmcrnrnent iDunn] fao.ooo a year m grants- jn-ild to 

luti diuifkikimkfioELii :cJl»:«? *ocidic*, Iilj d *t did cun cunirol tliitfibuiidfl nil eS^^, 
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the latter took its plate in the system. Iti Madras even less was 
done for English education, English being taught., loosely and un¬ 
systematically, merely to die extent necessary for colloquial inter¬ 
course Even at this time English had been to a great extent 
adapted in Madras as a common medium of conversation not only 
between Indian? and Europeans hut between Indians themselves, 
and u colloquial knowledge nt it was a much more common acquire¬ 
ment in Madras tJian in Bengal* 1 'The only other place where 
steps were taken for the promotion of education in English was 
Delhi, where a college for the study of western learning was act 
up in 1829 at tile request of the authorities there. 

An impetus was given to the movement in favour of English by 
a declaration made by Lord William Bentinck's Government m 
iSzi) that it intended to make English gradually and eventually the 
language of public business th rough out the country. Two years 
later the Committee of Public Instruction put it on record that a 
Huge for English had been widely disseminated, and that inde¬ 
pendent English schools conducted by young men who had been 
brought up at the Hindu College were springing up in every 
direction. Those who had received the new education regarded 
its extension as both a duty' and a pleasure. They seemed to Ik 
fired by the zeal of converts and to be actuated by a genuine desire 
to benefit their countrymen; it was also noticed that the same class 
was distinguished for its ready support of public charities. Rich 
men founded schools at thdr ow n expense; those who liad not the 
means dubbed together for the same purpose, l^rd William 
Bcntinck may be said to have responded 10 a popular demand 
when, on 7 March 1835, after studying Macaulay r s well-known 
minute, he announced his decision in favour of English education 
—a decision which \m been described a$ the great landmark in the 
history of the British Empire considered as an institute of civil ra¬ 
tion. 3 

There has been so much misunderstanding of its implication* 
and of the objects which were in view at the time that a few words 
in explanation of them are necessary. Actually government had 
only a limited objective, as was clearly indicated in the annual re¬ 
port of the Committee nf Rubik Instruction (a document probably 
drafted by its president, Macaulay), which appeared Soon afterwards: 

H \V t are’, they wime, deeply sw-miMe of the import ance of encouraging 
the cultivation of the vermuadar Itmguiige*; We dm not conceive that the 
order of the 7th of March precludes us from doing this, and we have 
constantly acted on ihm cans!ruction. In the discussions which ore- 
ceded thjit order the claim* of the vernacular languages were broadly 
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and prominently admitted by all parties, and the questinn submitted 
for the decision of Government only concerned the relative advantage 
of reaching English on the one side and die jearned Eastern languages 
the other. We ihereforc conceive that die phrases ' L European 
literature and sciences*', "English education alnnriV and "imparting 
to the native population a knowledge of English literature and science 
through the med in ns of the English language" are intended merely to 
secure the preference to European framing taught through the medium 
of the English language, over Oriental learning, taught through the 
medium of the Sat^Lru and Arabic longuigca, as reganb the instruction 
of those natives who receive a learned education at our seminaries. 
These expressions have, as wc undermnd diem, no reference to ihe 
quMtbfi through what ulterior medium such instruction a* the mass of 
die people b capable of receiving b to be conveyed. If English had been 
rejected and the teamed Eastern tongues adopted B the people mint 
equally have received their knowledge through the vernacular dialects, + „ , 
At present the extensive cul livai inn of some foreign language b rendered 
indispensable by the almost total absence of a vernacular literature and 
ihe consequent impossibility of obtaining si tolerable education from 
that source alone/ 

! be untithe sLh, it will l)e observed, was between learned educa¬ 
tion in higher ‘seminaries 1 and education fur the masses, in oilier 
words primary education. The former was to be imparted in 
English and its subject was to be the learning contained in English 
literature and science. The latter was to continue to be conveyed 
through the medium of the current colloquial languages, Macaulay 
never dreamt that English would become the language of Indian 
literature or of everyday life. He was concerned only with higher 
education and not with primary education: and considering the 
needs of India ami of its aiimmistmUim at the rime, it is difficult 
to argue that English education was nut necessary. 

When Government proceeded to implement Lord William 
Bentind/s decision, at merely set about establishing one high 
school at the head-quarters of each district. English education was 
intended for the tipper and middle dosses in urban areas, though 
there was an idea that it would gradually spread from the towns 
to the villages, apparently suo motu n and also filter down to the 
lower classes—a curious idea of spontaneous percolation which fa 
known as ‘the filtration theory 1 . Sn far the lower chtsses did not 
come into the picture. The provision of a liberal education for the 
upper mid middle classes, irrespective of caste, was, however, an 
innovation so Far as the Hindu community was concerned- 
Elementary education, imparted in the language of everyday life, 

1 Government m^latkm tuid Miwmd that ihe wrest nibjwrl of the 
Brti^b t jij vertinwril <>*n l; h K Hi be the nroRKirtcini of Knghih i ttcftltu.fr -ini Ktcooe 
uiMoy *hc Mivn of India and that u|| the ftuxfi Appropriated for the purpose or 
eduoilion would be list employ mi jej bineLrib eduettiufi alimc 
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haj been open lo all who car«^J to learn, but higher education* 
consisting of the study of Sanskrit works, had been the exclusive 
privilege of brahmans and of a certain number of Vaitlyas, who 
learnt mediciM. There was no such gulf between popular and 
higher education among Muslims. A buy learnt rhe Koran by 
heart in a primary school, memorising its words and nut neces- 
suity understanding their meaning, and could proceed to the higher 
study o\ Arabic and Persian in more advanced institutions. 

The popularity of the decision in favour of English education 
w:is obvious. The thirst fur the new learning was so great 
that the demand for English schools was greater than the supply; 
there seemed, it was said, no Until to the number of scholars except 
the number of tcachera who could be provided, The passion fur 
English knowledge* wrote Sir Charles Trevelyan in 1838* pene¬ 
trated the most obscure, and extended to the must remote. parts 
of India. Steamers passing up and down the Ganges were boarded 
by boys begging for books; one traveller could only satisfy their 
clamorous demands by cutting up an old number of the Quarterly 
Rerirxc and distributing its articles among them. Hie independent 
chiefs of the Punjab made so many requests to the Political Agent 
on the frontier to arrange for English education for their children 
that Government deputed a schoolmaster a? serve on hb staff. 1 

The enthusiasm for Bngliflh education, however, was practically 
confined to the Hindus. The Muslim community was bitterly 
opposed to it. In 1835, as naxm as the new educational policy was 
announced, it made known us views in a memorial which mated 
outright that the object uf Government in encouraging English, 
and discouraging Hindu and Islamic studies, a as the conversion 
of the people to Christianity. There was scarcely my relaxation 
from this attitude of suspicion and hostility for half a century, The 
Muslims remained attached to their traditional culture and tie- 
sited to Study only the law, literature, and theology of ! slain, even 
though government aim.-mice 4 in 1844 that in making appoint¬ 
ments lt> the public service ti would give preference to those who 
had received an education in English. Engli stud uesi inn was accord- 
inp.lv almost the exclusive possession of the 11 Indus, and only nf 
the upper classes among them, for it did not as yet penetrate to the 
lower strata of society. It was also almost entirely i secondary 
school education, for there were few colleges until after the estab¬ 
lishment of Universities; in i8ho-i the number of collegiate 
students in alt India was under 4,000, while the aggregate of those 
under instruction at secondary schools was still only 200.000, 

Many »f the early Indian leaders of thought'were nor the 
product of any system of English education, but were relf- 

1 See C. I. Trevelyan, On EJatttliim in (iSjtt}, pp. Jj 3l ! j ,(,(.-7. 
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taught men, who obtained their knowledge not from the instruct ton 
given ;n schools ami colleges but from independent study'. Raja 
Ram Mohan Ray himself did not begin the stride of English rill 
after he was 2 1 years of age. The members of the party of religious 
and social reform which lie led acquired their knowledge of English 
and liberality ot thought chiefly from their as social ion and personal 
intercourse with Euro [jeans; according to Dr. Duff, not one of them 
except the Raja could be said to Imvc gained a thorough know¬ 
ledge of English and in mental culture thev were nut even Imlf- 
Anglicized. 

Among other agencies at work special prominence should he 
given to the printing-press. The an of priming had been intro¬ 
duced by Christian missionaries as C3fly as the sixteenth century, 
but the output was small and consisted only of a few works of 
Christian religious literature, *1 he only other hooks were manu¬ 
scripts, which were the possession of the wealthy or cultured few 
The masses derived their knowledge of the works nf their peers 
from oral recitations. The establishment in the early pan of the 
nineteenth century- of printing-presses which produced books in 
Indian Irciguagcs as well as tn iinglish had an txtraordinary effect, 
especially as the previous stagnation of intellectual life had left the 
minds of the people particularly susceptible to stimulation. English 
books let loose a flood of new ideas among those who could read 
ihem. 1 ranalallons nf Sanskrit works made Lheni public properly 
and no longer the jealously guarded monopoly of Brahmans, by 
whom they were held as sacred a* the ark of the covenant on which no 
sacrilegious band might he bid. A prose literature came into being 
in North India, where ii was a new development of intellectual 
life, for hitherto literature had almost entirely consisted of 
poetry and metrical compositions, mainly religious or mythological 
in character. Prose owed its origin to a utilitarian arid secular 
object, viz. the provision of text-bouks for the instruction in Indian 
languages of the young civil servants who were under training at 
the College of Fort William in Calcutta, but it soon came into 
general use as a vehicle for the expression of original thought. 

Bools were not live- only educators. Knowledge syas spread and 
a wider outlook opened out by newspapers published in the current 
tndian languages as well as by English papers, which catered for 
the English community but had also a circulation in I ndian circles. 

I he hrat Indian newspaper was the Brng<il Gasttte, which was 
Started in iS(6 by Gangudbar Bhattavltarya. a Brahman connected 
with rhe teaching staff of Fort William College, This lived „nly 
for a year. 1 The next and more important venture was due to the 
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enterprise of the Serampore missionaries, who in 1S1S started a 
weekly Bengali paper called the Samar hur Datptm he, Mirror of 
N ew* b with the express object of stimulating a spirit of inquiry md 
spreading knowledge among the Indian public. A fortnight later, 
in order to counter its attacks on Hinduism, a Hindu brought out 
a paper bearing a title which meant the Dispel ler of Darkness- 
This was an ephemeral publication and its light was soon extin¬ 
guished; but by 1823 there were four Indian newspapers in 
Calcutta alone. 1 and the vernacular press may be said to have been 
launched though it still had liitle influence beyond a limited circle. 

The lime was one of intellectual ferment and unrest* with eager 
and restless questions about the foundations of religious and social 
life. Three schools of thought asserted themselves. One, indoc¬ 
trinated with western rationalism, was iconoclastic. Critical of 
authority and tradition, it denounced ancestral belief* and prac¬ 
tices, particularly caste restrictions, and urged Lhcir general 
abandonment. The second, stimulated by the new knowledge, 
endeavoured Lu reform lfindubm from within and to preserve its 
essential truths while freeing it from corruptions, The respect for 
ii as an institutional religion was weakened or destroyed, but the 
religious sentiment remained and sought new torms of expression* 
The third consisted of the great body of con$crraijve opinion* 
deeply rooted in sentiment and custom, which was hostile io the 
infusion of new ideas or the adoption of European habits and 
auspicious of inn ovations which it regarded as subversive of the 
old order. 

The first school u\ thought adopted an aggressive attiLudc 
towards Hinduism and openly defied its canons, while some 
of its adherents shocked public opinion by offensive demon* 
Strattons, due in pan no doubt to youthful exuberance, such as 
drinking 10 excess and throwing beef into a Brahman^ house. 
They did not adopt Christianity hut* in the words of Dr. Duff, 
renounced the whole system of Hinduism, pure and impure, 
ancient ind modem, Yedantic and Puranic* and, bring thus left 
in 3 region of vacancy a* regards religion, announced themselves 
to the world as free inquirers after truth. 3 Intellectually they were 
children of the English, socially they were a class apart, divorced 
on their own initiative from orthodox Hindu society* There was 
little sympathy either between them and lhcir countrymen, or 
between them and the English; they had been raised out of one 
society without having a recognized place in another. They were 

1 Tw> were m Ofn^nli mnd two in lYraum, which, n uh in tIif pttwpwttu 
<.d of illrfri, wa(i un L!k-r£(Lh>d bv r>.N ijjt Icjpcefcfttile part oJ (he UtumUnily. 

1 ^ce S, C. Sniill, ‘History pf the PtM m IruiiV, Calcutta Rn r>f r, njji, 
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an anti-Hindu leaven in society, so much so that the editor of one 
newspaper saw in them an agency for the dissolution of Hinduism 
and weaken "Has not the Hindu College been the foundation of a 
new race of men amongst us? Have all the efforts of the mission¬ 
aries given a tithe of that shock to the superstitions of the people 
which has been given by the Hindu College?* 1 
The second school of thought was tad, and indeed typified, by 
Raja Rani Mohan Ray, who, while acknowledging the value of the 
ethical doctrines of Christianity, dung to Hinduism as 3 religion, 
and, so far from abandoning it, made it his object 10 reform k and 
for this purpose founded the Brnhmo Sarriaj. Like Luther* who 
appealed to the Bible as an authority against medieval corruptions, 
he toot his stand on die Vrdat* the earliest Hindu scriptures, in 
which hn found a form of pure Hinduism, of which the basis was 
a t*elief in one God, which was not vitiated by idolatry, and which 
gave no sanction to distinct] tins of caste or such practices as suttee. 
Raja Ram Mohan Ray and his successors in the Brahma Samaj, 
Dcbcndranath Tagore and Kc&hab Chandra Sen, all exhibited Lhe 
interaction of India and western influences. Ram Mohan Ray was 
attracted 10 monotheism by contact with Muslims; he was strongly 
affected by the ethical teachings of Christ aruf believed that 
asceticism is not necessary for a religious life, which can be lived 
in social surroundings; hut his beliefs were still rooted in Hinduism, 
Dehcndmnath Tagore spent three years in solitary contemplation 
in the Himalaya^ chanted the poetry of Frisian Sufis, and shared 
in their mysticism; but he aba studied the works of I lume t Fichte, 
and Victor Cousin, and web well acquainted with the principles of 
rationalistic philosophy, Kcshab Chandra Sen, who was familiar 
with the doctrines of writers like Sir William Hamilton* Victor 
Cousin, Emerson, and Theodore Parker, said that it was the pur¬ 
pose of his life to preach the union of eastern and western theism, 
ike reconciliation of Europe and Asia,- and that half his heart was 
in sympathy with Europe and the other half with Asia. Their 
followers were strong not in numbers, but in mnk. Influence, and 
intellectual Attainments. The tenets <>f the Samaj were ton refined 
and eclectic to In- popular; it was w idely separated from t Linduism 
by its denial of the doctrine of metempsychosis and in carnal tan* 
and never became a Hindu -U s ct. It also never became a Church, 
bill rather represented a movement, which spread spiritualizing 
ideas among the 1 find us and, by its liberal views in regard to caste 
system, child marriages, and the position and education of women, 
gradually leavened and changed the ideas of iher Hindu inrdlta 
gemsia. Its influence extended to Madras, where a theirffc society 

* R Perch nt, /rfi mi i>f thr Vnfttt (1814), %*. 4?f a 
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was started in 1S64 under ihc name of the Veda Samaj, which was 
changed Satef to the Bmlimo Sumaj of South India, A similar 
Christie movement in Bombay resulted in the foundation of the 
Pntnliana fiaiuaj, meaning the Society of Prayer, which held 
enlightened views in re grind to social usages, particularly child 
marriage, and was joined by ^ome of lHc leaders of thought in 
West India such as Mr. Justice Ranadc and Mr. G. K, Gokhale. 

The immediate and direct influences of Raja Ram Mohan Ray's 
school of thought was first seen in the agitation over the question 
of sutiee f rhe abolition of which had been urged for many years by 
Christian missionaries. The orthodox party, anxious to maintain 
the yUttm quo hut quick to realize the advantage to he gained bv 
organization, started an association called the Dharmn SMm for 
die defence of this and tuber cherished institutions, and, not dis¬ 
daining the use of a wttucm polemical weapon, found one in 3 
newspaper which hotly opposed reform. The fight over 
ended p as is well known, in its prohibition in Bengal in *Sag by 
Lord William Bentinck, who himself said that government was 
merely followings and nni leading, public opinion, which had long 
been selting in the direction of abolition. Regulations making 
suttee a legal offence were passed next year in Bombay and Madras, 
and all were quietly acquiesced in. Recourse v. as had not to v iolence 
but to kgal process, the Dharmtl Sakha merely making an appeal 
to the Privy Council on the ground that the measure contravened 
the pledge given in various Acts of Parliament that them would be 
no interference with the religion of the people* This appeal was 
dismis^d in 183^ 

Suttee naturally continued unchecked in independent Terri¬ 
tories such as die Punjab, where one of the first orders issued after 
annexation was *Thou halt not burn a widow, thou uLib not kill 
a daughter, thou shah not bury a leper alive'. It was also prevalent 
in the protected States, to which people from adjoining areas in 
British India resorted tor the performance of ihe rite. Sir James 
Rivctt-Carnac, Governor of Bombay from 1839 to 1841, induced 
the Maharaja Garkvvur of Rsroda anti The Raja of Satiira to pro¬ 
claim die abolition of the rite within the limits of sheir territories* 1 
and order* <>f ahrdisiuTi were issued in Indore by llari Rao liolkar 
(**37“4j)- I he practice was particularly cnnmoh in the Stuira of 
Rajputana. Other States, when urged to abandon the rite, said it 
would be time enough to do so when Rajputana led the way. 
Eventually it gave a lead in the abut ilium* r movement owing to the 
personal infiuence of Major (afterwards General) Ludlow, Resi¬ 
lient at Jaipur from 184-4 t0 [ ®47. who was enabled to make his 
influence effective by hi* position a> President of the Council of 

1 Tram uf a Govtmor of Ikmilwy, 1 COmM ipa*. p. s Sl 
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Regency during the minority' of the Mnleanijft. Even so his efforts 
would probably have Ijeen uimmling Imd lie not obtained a ruling 
Irorrt the chief Brah mm Pandit at Jaipur m the effect that the 
immolation of widow* was k^ meritorious than the living suttee 
of chastity and devotion. Armed with this authority Ludlow in 
ii$4& induced the Council of Regency to make suttee a penal 
offence, Before the end of the year eleven out of the States in 
Kajputana, and five States outside it enacted similar measures. 
They were, however, not effectively implemented, Sir Henry .Law¬ 
rence wrote in 1&54 that suttee was put down only in name and 
wts hardly punished* while it was run even forbidden in Mewar* 
Bikaner* and Alwar. Gradually, however, it fell into desuetude. 
In Udaipur the last suttee took place in 1 Sfi 1 „ and after that the 
practice may be said to have ceased either as the result of legal 
prohibition or abandonment by consent, 1 

Bitterly opposed as the parties of orthodoxy and reform were 
to one another in regard to the reform of Hinduism and such 
questions as caste and suitce, they presented a united front again&E 
the attack of Protestant missionaries arid launched a counter¬ 
attack. Ihe agitail -n over suttee having died down„ the vernacular 
papers turned I heir attention to Christianity* Mid a curious trian- 
gular duel en sued. 1 'he orthodox and advanced j nurna Is inveigh ed 
against each other im the question of religious and social reforms, 
Jiotli Opened their columns 10 declamations against Christianity. 
For their pan the missionary publications drew attention to the 
defects of Hinduism, die evils of the caste system* &c. T and pointed 
out the Lrnth of the Christian religion and the superiority of western 
learning and science. Active missionary propaganda had now Iseen 
in progress in northern India for over a quarter of a century* and 
Lord ^ I into hud noticed in 1807 that its effect was not to convert but 
to alienate the follower$ of both Hinduism mud Islam owing to the 
crude methods it follow ed. "Hell file 1 wm'denountx'd against a whole 
race of men for believing in the religion which they were taught by 
their fmhcta and mothers.' Hindus were exhorted to abolish 'the 
whole institution of eastc* that is to say their w hole system of civil 
polity, us well their fondest smd mom routed religions tenets': 
and resentmau was roused by invective launched against the 
revered order of Brahmans, 1 There does noi p however* appear to 
have been any widespread expression of this feeling of resentment 

1 H. J, WiJi^iurmnx {(£53), pp. 37-^, E ThompK.ri. Suita 
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until after tSjo. Dr. Duff* who arrived in India in that year, 
noticed that the vernacular press began tor the tirst time to make 
a vigorous assault cm Christianity and that bitter hostility towards 
it was the common characteristic uf all the newspapers. A tnush- 
Ttiom growth of ephemeral publications sprang up which relied 
largely on extracts from Paine's Agr 0/ Rtasun translated verbatim 
—an i me reeling indication of the extent ta which contemporary 
English literature was studied and used for polemical purposes. 
In addition to evanescent publications of this kind, the regular 
newspapers joined in ihe campaign and created or revived an anti- 
Christ bn feeling, w hich was not without a bearing on the outbreak 
of the Mutiny ' Suspicion and fear at missionary efforts were at 
the same time comm on in Bombay, where the Governor noticed 
in 1840 drat the people were becoming restless about the proceed¬ 
ings of the missionaries, whose efforts were counteracted by the 
alarm they created. 3 

Economic changes, though nut comparable to those which took 
place later, were far from negligible. A body of proprietary land¬ 
lords had been created in Bengal, Bihar, and parts of Madras and 
the United Provinces. A peasant proprietary had been called into 
being by recognizing the right of cultivators to transfer their hold¬ 
ings by gift, sale, or mortgage; landed rights of this kind were not 
previously recognized, the cultivators being regarded as owners of 
their crops but not of the soil. There had been a great extension 
of cultivation, though this was checked in some parts by excessive 
assessment of revenue and the malpractices of low-paid agents of 
government. In the Deccan, for example, according lo the Bom¬ 
bay Administration Report of r 872-3 k gross oppression and even 
torture were at one time applied to wring an excessive assessment 
out of the peasantry; numbers abandoned their homes and fled 
into the neighbouring Native States; krqe tracts of land were 
thrown out of cultivation and in some districts no more than a third 
of the cultivable area remained in occupation. After 1835 a re¬ 
markable change was effected Hy I he survey and settlement pro* 
feeding*, of which the results art apparent from the remarks made 
in *86+ by Kir Baltic Frere, who said that it was impossible to give 
anyone who had nut flren the country, as he had, nearly 30 ycara 
before any idea of the change in 'this India which is always said tn 
lac yo immutable' Then rarely more than one-third of the culti¬ 
vable land in any district* was under cultivation; often as much as 
two-thirds of the land lay waste; villages were frequently to be met 

1 Sei IS C. Silfcbl. Miitr>rv ihf Prop L |J IndiiA CdrUtta Rrrtrtt\ mil 
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with which were aim rat deserted; some were utterly uninhabited. 
Since then cultivation hud been increased tg such a remarkable 
extent that he believed it would be difficult for anyone wishing to 
take up Sand fur cultivation to find anywhere in the Deccan area 
a thousand acres of unoccupied cultivable Sand available for the 
purpose. 1 A middle was also in process of formation, con¬ 
sisting of the owners of lauded estates and urban property* mer¬ 
chants. traders, atul members of various professions such as 
lawyers, doctor and journalists, the last class including a number 
of men of the first literary rank. 

Probably the most important economic change was the abolition 
of slavery, a measure winch was undertaken in response to the 
humanitarian principles winch were current :n England. There is 
no record of the number of slaves in existence, but Sir Barth Frere 
in 1841 estimated the number in British India (as then constituted) 
as eight to nine millions No census of them was taken, and estimates 
of the proportion which the slave population in different parts bore 
to the free population varied enormously, partly no doubt because 
of regional differences and partly because no dear distinction was 
made between slaves and serfs. A report on slavery issued in tSLfi 
gives some general indication of the extent both of slavery and 
serfdom, hut its information was admittedly partial and incomplete, 
k found that slavery prevailed more or less throughout die presi¬ 
dencies of Bengal and Madras and mentioned cases of owners who 
had as man)' as 2,000 slaves. Predial slavery or serfdom was in 
existence in Bengal, Madras. Assam, Coorg, and the south of 
Bombay; it was especially common in Assam, where there was 
no free labour employed in agriculture. 

Thb summary may be supplemented from other sources. Sir 
William Jones, fur example, observed in 1785, in a charge u> a 
grand jury in Calcutta, that there was hardly a man or woman in 
that populous town who had not ai least one slave child. A report 
of 1789 stated that in the island of Sandwip off the coast of Bengal 
there W7L3 2 skive in every household; the majority had several and 
one man was the owner of 1,500. in Madras the Board of Revenue 
reported in tftiS that in ihe Tclugtt country to t he north labourers 
were free men, but throughout the Turn it country, as well as in 
Malabar and Canary by far the greater pan of the labouring 
classes w r ere t and had from time immemorial been, in a state 
of acknowledged bondage. Bondage in some cases connoted 
slavery and in others agrestic serfdom, and in all casts, the Board 
noticed, was connected with the systems of land-tenure. In the 
Tamil country to the south, where the land was held more fre- 

1 Speech introducing: * Und Purvey md Stiricrnfrm Hill in the Bum hay 
CuUnell 011 18 OotAihrr 3^4. 
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quenlly by village communities than by 'individual families, the 
Labourer was understood to be the slave of tile soil rather than of its 
owner, and was seldom sold or mortgaged except with the land. 
In Malabar and Caiwra to the west, where the [and was very 
generally hdd by individual families as separate and distinct pro¬ 
perties. the livid labourer was the personal slave of the proprietor, 
who sold and mortgaged him independently of the land Slaves 
in Malabar were also exposed to sale by public auction in execution 
of decrees or in satisfaction of the revenue demands of the govern¬ 
ment, t.e. if their owners defaulted in payment of the revenue due 
from them. This practice, which was in force only in Malabar, was 
put a stop to in 1H19. In that year it was estimated that there were 
82,000 slaves in Canant and 100,000 in Malabar, where they were 
regarded as part of tile live stock of an estate and 3 man’s wealth 
was estimated by (lie number of his slaves 3? much i:s bv his pos¬ 
session of other kinds uf property, in Assam slaves were openly 
bought and sold, many being persons who had said themselves in 
payment of debt or had mortgaged themselves and their heirs for 
the payment of loans. All persons of respectable position had one 
or more, who did housework, or laboured in the Helds, In jSi2 it 
was estimated that one-sixth of the population of Svlhct consisted 
of slaves, mostly the descendants of insolvent debtors; in Kamrup 
14,000 slaves were released after its cession to the British. 

Our information about the north-west of India is more scanty, 
and Hamilton’s HindosUm (1817) summarizes the position in the 
general, hut rather cryptic, statement that slaves were neither so 
few as to be of no consideration nor so numerous as to constitute 
a notable proportion of the population, In the area now com¬ 
prised in the United Provinces and the west of Bihar the claims of 
the larger landlords to the services of hereditary serfs were said to 
be nearly obsolete, but the field labourers employed by petty 
peasant-landholders were described as 'decidedly slaves’. I n these 
areas domestic slavery was a recognized institution, but the domestic 
slaves were mostly women serving the inmates of the zenanas of 
well-to-do families. In x8}t jacquemont observed that all little 
trirLi in Kashmir who showed promise ol being pretty were sold at 
the age of eight and exported to India. According to him. ail 
female servants in the Punjab (then an independent kingdom under 
iLinjit Singh) were slaves, and whatever the English might do To 
abolish slavery in their territories, it prevailed none the less in 
northern India.' In the State of Malwa male slaves were rare, but 
di classes, high and low. had female slaves, and in the opinion of 
Sir John Malcolm, there was perhaps no province in India where 
there were so many, A great number had come from Rajputana, 
* Ltiiru itota India, rSiy-3), tinmliieil by C. A, Philip* p. nt, 
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fugitives from the tyranny of the Marathi, which reduced the 
people to such distress to compel parents to soil their children, 
r l hey were also Imported from Gujarat, many being kidnapped 
children. A regular slave-trade went on, slaves being exported to 
Poona and the Dcecsin, w here they fetched high prices and brought 
in large profits to the Maratlia Brahmans, by w hom the trade was 
principally tarried on. 

The history of the abolition of slavery b one of the gradual 
tramhibnii into practice of the humanitarian ideas derived from 
England, It is an adminibfL illustration of the principle so bng 
followed by the Government of India that legislation should be 
well-considered, gradual, and alow, well as a practical example 
of its economical policy, for emancipation was eventually effected 
without any cost to the Slate finances. At Erst the government 
not only recognized slavery' but itself passed a measure of enslave¬ 
ment in 1773, when Warren J fastings made a draconian law which 
carried on the traditional practice of the Mughat governinvnf in 
dealing with ducoils. ft provided that mm convicted of the crime 
of robbery under arms know n as daemty should be executed In ihc 
villages to which they belonged and Thai their families should 
'become the slaves of the Slate and disposed of for the general 
bcncht and convenience of the people 1 —a periphrasis apparently 
lor sale by auction. It was obviously fell th;it some apology was 
needed for such a measure, fur the Committee of Circuit, which 
proposed it, pointed out that slaves in India were treated very 
differently from those in America. + Here staves are treated as the 
children of the families to which they belong and often acquire 
a much happier state by their slavery than they could have hoped 
for by the CEtjoymem of liberty. p * 

Warren Hastings* however, was opposed to slavery as a general 
institution and in a minute recorded in 1774+ alter referring to the 
practice of kidnapping children and selling them for slaves, ex* 
pressed the opinion that the only w ay of striking at the evil would 
be to abolish the right of slavery except where it was sanctioned 
by the existing law or slaves had 'become a just property by pur- 

1 This vie* h eonftrimd by oilier cttritemporiLiy accounts 10 fir ns domestic 
■live* were concerned. The tat of lie Ed UUiurcrn, vfKtrthtf a lavra or serf*, 
in South India* was very clifTefcni, m they received merely □ tub- 
SUtetiCc, In Kii Onttrtaf Mcminn (vfil. JL p ijj) Irurbei rcmnrked that the 
Muslim 1 m ^menl crcalud sheti hfive* with nuitiflffiiry and rendered ihtfif wfiri- 
ruiic CM]T anti comfortable, while lh<>$e puichsiacd by the English bad not fnuich 
teuton i\i eonifslmfi tij iheir lot, AH Wtre liiiiEurhfi Id icrvimh ana i.j fi cn 

domes tic inemk. and they wtvr never E> iy<d tfl 3 £Hb ulturr Of t'thcr 
laborirpui work. 'With the Dutch in India ihcit CHitidurtin n not so 
but I he Tisojit unfortunate Of all ore lhwa: whn ML bltr* ihr hand* c*t The Itar- 
tutnieac, Etcm-miSy a wunhlras nice treatjny ihfllf helptra-* CkgAh-ea with exettuve 
cruelly/ An LudiaA traveller mated m ihe fimi pun Uni wVcnEccnth CettUliy 
tnai the majority of ibe inhabitant* of C1041 were slaves. 
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chase antecedent to the proposed prohibition*^ lie tiad already 
consulted leader of the Muslim and Hindu comrnuiuties, who 
condemned the practice uf filing slaves as repugnant to the pre¬ 
cepts both of the Korun and the Sastras, as oppressive to the people* 
and as injurious to the general welfare nf the country. All that he 
did, however, was to issue a Regulation in 1774, forbidding the 
stealing of children mid their sale as slaves without the execution 
of 3 deed; hut thin measure was disregarded, for according to 
Sir \\ iLliam Jones it was in 1785 common to see large boats corning 
down the 1 looghly tilled with children who were openly sold in 
Calcutta. Lord Cornwallis again, while personally favouring 
measures of abolition, hesitated to act because of the large 
vested interests involved and because, he said, the practice Was 
sanctioned by the laws of both Muslims and Hindus, He di<L 
however, attack the export trade, which was in the hands of low 
Portuguese and other European foreigners, who bought up 
children and exported them overseas to French possessions and 
inland to other parts of ] ndia. To put a stop to the traffic he issued 
a proclamation in 1789 to the effect that all persons concerned in it 
should be prosecuted with the utmost rigour uf ihe law and, if 
British-born subjects, deported; a proclamation in similar terms 
was issued by the Madras Government next year. This was fol¬ 
lowed up in itfi 1 by prohibiting the iiii[.m:i l»J slaves from i “reign 
countries; and efforts were made to stop another source nf supply 
by rescuing children from kidnappers and prosecuting their 
abductors in the criminal courts, Sir (/harlcs (afterwards Lord) 
Metcalfe, uclintj on hi* own initiative while Resident at Delhi 
(1811-14), prohibited the sale of slave* in Delhi and its environs, 
but the Government of India intervened by ruling that his orders 
should apply only to the sale of freemen and that the sale qf transfer 
of those who were already slaves should be allowed to go on. 

A further small advance was made in 1832, when the purchase 
and sale of slaves taken from one district to another was made a penal 
offence. Their sale within a district was lefi untouched; during 
the famine of 1837-8 children in the north-west of India were sold 
for a few rupees; and there was a til I open defiance of the law in 
Calcutta itself , where in 1834. a* a result of destitution caused by 
disastrous Hoods, children were being hawked about die street* 
for sale, A death-blow vraa at Last given to ihe institution by a taw 
passed in 1S43 (Act A r of 1843), which deprived ii of it* legal status 
by providing that the civil court* could not take eogntaimee of 
claims to slaves-—an indirect method of abolition. After this slavery 
began tq disappear in British In din, to which done the Act applied, 
and all trade in and possession of slaves were finally prohibited by 
the Penal Code of i860 Simitar measure* were adopted by the 
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States* Trovanctirr, for example* issuing a proclaim at bn in 1.^55 
by which all slaves who were the property of ibe Stale were liber¬ 
ated* tie law courts were forbidden to admit the claim of any 
slave-owner* and slaves were given the right to own property and 
obtain legal redress for injuries, Jiimncipotion was thus effected 
without any popular demand for it but also without any opposition 
or outcry from those affected, even though they lost a valuable 
form of property without receiving a penny of compensation ,; and 
it might perhaps be deduced that by this time it was noE a matter 
of grave economic or social importance. 

An admirable estimate of the effect of western influences up to 
the time of the Mutiny is contained in Professor DotlwtU'ft remark 
that the forces of change had been enough to alarm hut not enough 
to influenced The greatest change was probably the establishment 
of the principle of equality before the law which affected all classes* 
high and low* rund and urban, English education was not as yet 
widely diffused and was mainly an urban growth. The era of 
material improvement and industrial expansion had scarcely begun. 
The postal system, the telegraph, and the railway* were not in 
existence before 1850. Medical relief could lie obtained in few 
place* beyond the perimeter of the great cities and tow ns; even in 
1E60 there were less lhan too district dispensaries in the w hole of 
British India. There iras no organised system of famine preven¬ 
tion. and relief, nor indeed is it easy to see how such 4 system could 
have been possible m the absence of adequate menus of transport. 
Famine was long regarded as a dispensation of Providence, the 
horrors of which could not be prevented, and could be Only 
slightly mitigated h by human efforts, though s system of granting 
loans to cultivators when in distress had been adopted as early as 
T793* So little was the feasibility of relief measures appreciated 
that in Modern tndi& (1853) Sir George Campbell dismissed the 
subject with ihe words; 'When then? is no food in the Country and 
no means of speedy importation, no Government t however rich 
or philanthropic, can save the people. I F it buys the grain, it only 
raises the price and diminishes the quantity in the market,* After 
briefly referring to the famin e* of 1770 in Bengal and of 178^ in 
the Punjab* he went on to soy: "So lately as 1837 a dreadful famine 
depopulated the country about Agra, Such occurrences can only 
be mitigated as peace, plenty, and the increase of capital cause 
grain to be more largely stored than formerly." This brief 
mention tnav be supplemented by the contemporary account of the 
Collector of 1 lissar fc who described scenes of lawlessness and *n*rvii- 
tlon resembling those of previous centuries. " The starving popula¬ 
tion are rushing headlong into even crime; I bear of nothing but 

1 jflf is'ArS. * 0/ rAi liiftcry **j Imitn frnm U (19J5), P> 4- 
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plundering and burning and wo undin g Jind ki lling {ji my old 
district; the villages arc rising m masse and ace attacking their 
neighbours, and the Magistrate is fairly m at defiance/ Of the 
country round Etawah he wrote: 'Hundreds perishing with famine 
daily; the river jumm choked with putrefying corpses, which the 
stream cannot carry down; cholera as a necessary consequence of 
this misery, broken out/ 'Even in this pan of the country/ i.c. 
Hb&ar, 'which is s«i much belter off thin any other pan of the 
Upper Provinces, the people arc beginning to sell ihtnr children, 
and you can purchase 2 child for a few rupees*. 1 it iivllsi not be 
imagined tlmt government made no effort to relieve the starving 
during this terrible: visitation, which affected Km to fifteen millions. 
Measures of relief were undertaken at a cost of £500,000 and about 
a million persons were employed on relief works, but there were 
no organized schemes of relief on such a large scale as were evolved 
later* the operations had to be extemporized, and relief w&$ 
inadequate. One good result endued, The Limine was an object 
lesson on the necessity for irrigation, and the outcome was the 
construction of the great Ganges canal fertilizing the country 
between the Ganges and the Jumna. 

Admittedly peace tuid good order were maintained; justice was 
equally administered and easily accessible; person and property 
were safe; ^y.'tetiLitizvd murder in the shape of thuggee luad been, 
stopped The otFucrs of government devuicd themselves with 
unremitting energy to ascertain and preserve the landed right* of 
ihe tenantry and to protect them against oppression. But few of 
the material benefits of civilization had reached ihe villages* in 
which for the most part government was represented only by 
the lax- collector and the policeman - 

1 Beyond the boundary of our military ami civil stations 1 ' wrote Sir 
WiifiiimS Iceman. L ue find as yet few indications of mir reign or character 
to link ns with the afFcctim» of the people, 'there is hardly anything to 
indicate our existence a jjeopie or a government in thk country; and 
it is melancholy to think that in the wide e&tcm of country over which J 
have travelled there should be so few si gus of that superiority in science 
And ittis which wc boastt of, and really do possess and ought to make 
conducive to the welfare ami hnppinm of ihe people in every part nf 
our dominions. The people and the face of the country are just wjutt 
they might have been had they been governed by police officers and 
tax-gatherers fmtn the Sandwich Ittltndt capable of securing life, 
property, and character, .uni levying honestly the means of maintaining 
the establishments requisite for the purpose/* 

1 11riplibli tlicd letter*. 

: Ramhfci and Rrcoltftlivni iff rt,rJ IfUtifllt Official fiSyj), voJ. it, p. ji. The 
vamurcripl of ifciib wufk Vfcin corniiktcd in i&jw -imi it wa* published in 1B44* 
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Equally severe and much more sarotijfic waj the judgement of 
Sir Henry Lawrence. who wrote lo Lord Stanley in r .^54 

'While our oldest Indian possession* have scarcely a toad worthy of 
the nmntr, net a railway, not 1 canaL and while we have done as little 
for them morally as physically, our philanthropists desire to annexe all 
native stales for the good of the people. ,J 

Wherever he went, Sir William Sleeman found monuments of 
a great government that had passed away, but the British had not 
maintained the Mughal tradition of building. There was no little 
truth in the remark that the jars and Murathas had done nothing 
but pull down and destroy and that the British seemed to have 
no pleasure in building anything but conn* uf justice, jails, and 
factories. Not unly did they fail to emulate the Mughals as great 
builders,, but they were guilty of gross acts of vandalism. The 
Marquess of Hostings* for example, tore out the marble bath from 
Shah Jalmn’s palace at Asta in order to send it as a present to 
George IV, but he never curried out his intention and it was sold 
by auction under the orders of Lord William Bentinck. Stately 
buildings were put to utilitarian uses* a* barracks fe public uffiecs. 
Sic.; some we a- demolished and I heir stones used fur metalling the 
roads ur as material fur new buildings. Is was not till long hter 
that James Fcrgusson and Sir Alexander Cunningham 11 tide nook 
a crusade against the unholy triumph* of the barrack builder and 
military engineer and a policy of conservation was adopted. This 
came to fruition under Lord Cuncnn, svbo^ as he himself said* 
having visited the ancient monuments of India as a pilgrim at the 
shrine of beauty, charged himself with their custody and main- 
tenanec as a priest in the temple of duty, looking on their repair as 
an offering uf reverence tu the past and a gift of recovered beauty 
to the future. 1 

The Directors or the Fast India Company Itave been raid Eo 
have regarded the construction of a mad or a canal as an unavoid¬ 
able evil to tie undertaken only when it could lie postponed no 
longer; and though much was done during the last thirty' years of 
their adminisinntod to remove this reproach, roads fit for vehicular 
traffic were still few and hr between* and only a few large irrigation 
scheme* had been undertaken. Except for the abolition of slavery 
the State had not attempted lo revolutionize social economy* 
Beyond the prohibition of suttee it had done little to change usages 
sanctified by religion* sentiment. An Act passed in 1856, ie is true* 
sanctioned the remarriage of widows, but it was practically in¬ 
operative, for die sentiment against remarriage among the higher 

* L L. MorifOR, lAnrrmf.t vfJLudnKm p. 376. 
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casus was so strong that few took advantage of its provisions, and 
it made no difference to those low castes wliicb already allowed 
widows to remarry. Another Act protected converts to Christianity 
hy preventinj; loss of property and tights of inheritance in con* 
sequence of a change in religion, hut the number of converts was 
so comparatively small that the mass of the people was unaffected. 
Still these and other measures aroused an uneasy feeling of appre¬ 
hension. Rumour magnified their danger and distorted their 
purpose, and there was a widespread fear that they were only a 
prelude to other unknown and unwelcome changes, rih years 
he lore the Mutiny one shrewd observer pointed out that the 
priests of the Hindus and the religious loaders of the Muslim* 
were ever at work to misrepresent every art of the legislature and, 
by playing on the ignorance and superstition of the people, to 
amuse opposition to measures of reform, which in the absence of 
any explanation of the motives of government, were viewed with 
undisguised hostility as insidious attacks on caste, custom, and 
religion. 1 

The revulsion against western influences, actual or potential, 
was largely responsible for the mutiny of the sepoys aitd the partial 
rebellion of the people in 1857, In the words of Vincent Smith, 
its ultimate explanation, expressed in general terms without regard 
to specific grievances, was that the movement was a revolt of the 
ntd against the new, of Indian conservatism against aggressive 
European innovation.- 1 '(Tie object which many undoubtedly had 
was to restore the old order and to make India what it had been 
before tiw obnoxious rule of the British. There was a genuine fear 
that government intended to christianize Hindus and Muslims 
alike. This idea appears to have been entertained eliwflv in North 
India, where missionary propaganda was active and recent; the 
baptLit Mission alone had branches at Ghszipitr, Uenarc?, Allaha¬ 
bad, Cawctpore, Ajmer, Agra, and Delhi, os well as at various 
places in Bengal and fiiliar. South India, which had been familiar 
with die proselytizing activity of Christian missionaries for about 
three centuries, was not alarmed or disturbed by it and took no part 
in the revolt. Little less strong was the dislike of the reduction of 
llII classes to a dead level by the principle of equality before the 
law. The feeling on this point, and on the suspected intention of 
the government to effect wholesale conversions to Christianity, 
was set forth in no uncertain terms in a rebel proclamation which 
was found in Lucknow after its recapture in [858. This asserted 

' L *Hh‘ Co1 : J' s - Hw*S»n< Muangi on Mfituy MtUM (Metnn, iBti), 
P 41. w-ntcr minimi nt the puMkiitmit ct pnniphltt* m the vrrnscrtnr lo 

espiim; rht rarima of gaucmmeni nnd prevent miimptestniiimn. 

1 Oxford Hiittiry of J rniin (g p. , 
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that it was a mutter common knowledge that lour things were 
dear to ever)- man beyond all else, his rdigitm and caste, his honour, 
his life and those of hl& kinsmen, and his property. Under the rule 
of Indian princes all four were protected. The Hindu higher 
eagres and the Muslim upper classes were respected. No low 
caste man could be equal to them or address them disrespectfully. 
The British, on the other hand, were opposed 10 all four. They 
wished to destroy caste and convert Muslims and Hindus to 
Christianity. In their eyes low caste? were die equals of nobles; 
they disgraced the nobles in the presence of the ignoble; they 1 sum¬ 
moned to their courts the gentry, Nawabs, and Rajas at die instance 
of Chamars 1 and disgraced them, 'Hie reactions of the rural classes 
may be illustrated by the state of affaire in the Mathura district as 
described by Mark Thornhill, who gives a unique picture of the 
trend of popular feeling. In some parts village life went on as 
usual and the country was a sheet of green crops* but in others 
there was a state of private wet and general lawlessness. Village 
attacked village, forts sprang up T suttee and slavery were revived, 
Mt whs evident that in its most humane and philanthropic efforts 
our Government had not been in harmony with the sentiments of 
the country/ Local grandees resumed their former si ate going 
about w ith cavalcades of horses and troops of retainers armed with 
swords and spears. The people were delighted at being able to 
pay off old scores on money-lenders: the latter were the only 
people who failed to relish the change^ One large landholder de¬ 
clared dipt the three months in which British rule had ceased to 
exist were the happiest of his life, for he went about in state and did 
what he liked He frankly admitted the benefits which the British 
had Conferred by protecting the country against the Marathas b but 
pointed out on the other hand lhat they had interfered with old 
customs, while their tasalMii, the land revenue, school rate, And 
other cesses, were intolerable/ 

The changes* political, social, and economic, winch took place 
in the second half of the nineteenth century were so revolutionary 
that those which took place in the first half arc scarcely comparable 
with them. Modem India may indeed be said to be practically 
a post-Mutiny creation owing to the alterations in the conditions 
of life which have followed the establishment of the Pax Bttitm- 
mra, an immense increase of population, the extension of State 
activities, the development of trade and industry, and the intro¬ 
duction of the adjuncts of modem western civilization, particularly 
what Lord Dalhnudc called the three great engines of social im- 

1 l-nthci-^icwtrB, nfi unCiHidirtlik conic. 
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provcmcntt which science had already given to the West, the rail- 
uap, (he postal system, and the telegraph. These effected a revo¬ 
lution in imer-communication, breaking down geographical 
harriers and bringing Middy separated tracts and comm unities 
into contact. Even as early as 18(15 it was noticed that they were 
helping to effect a unification of the country, “We are; wrote Sir 
Edwin AmoU in that year* 'making a people in India where hitherto 
there have been hundreds of tribes but no people/ 1 At the same 
time the circulation of newspapers contributed to the acquisition 
by the literate classes of a common slock uf ideas, in which die 
more highly educated were enabled to give expression by their 
adoption of English as a lingua franca. 

Hie failure of the challenge to British rule in 1857-S had one 
psychological effect of far-reaching importance. Up till then there 
w:is a general feeling that the British dominion was on! v a temporary 
phenomenon. Empire? rose and fell, and there seemed to be no 
reason why that of the British should he an exception to the general 
rule. Thek power wnuld pass away as inevitably as that of others, 
Mughals, Marat lias h and Sikhs, had passed away. The Mutiny was 
regarded us 3 sup ten .it trial of strength, and ihe victory of rhe British 
against heavy odds made a deep and lasting impression. Its moral 
effects were prodigious. For the old conviction that luck must 
change the opinion gradually substituted itself that every move¬ 
ment for the redress of grievances, and all resistance to unpalatable 
innovations, would have to proceed on the assumption that the 
British government of India must continue.** The foir of innova¬ 
tions alien to religious sentiment or actually opposed to religious 
canons was moreover allayed by Queen Victoria’s proclamation 
that none should lie molested or disquieted by reason of their 
religious faith or observances, and ihat there should be no inter¬ 
ference with religious faith or worship. Preceded as it was by the 
Queen's affirmation of her own belief in the truth of Christianity, 
this assurance was more warmly welcomed t han any other part of 
the royal message. An eye-witness in South India, describing the 
reactions of ihc people when the proclamation was read out, said 
that in one place ihc pledged Inviolability of their religion and 
their lands spread like wildfire and was soon in every man*A mouth, 
iiud thnt in another the impartial toleration of their religion and 
caste was the be-all and end-all of their c omintms, praise, and 
individual satisfaction. Trace* may, however, still he been of the 

1 JJ™ ^/dJ7//utf <-}' Dqftwtaie'i dimmilrattim </ Jbiiiih fohka faS&5J, vd. it, 
p" 3®®‘ 
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old belief in the mutability of thrones and of the instability of 
power, which is a legacy left by centuries of strife and unrest. On 
die accession of George V. there were cultivators in Bengal who 
inquired whether other members of the royal family were nut dis* 
puting his right to the throne, and during the Groat War some 
tenants of government estates hesitated about paving their rents 
on the ground that if the Germans came, they would have ui 
pay them a second lime, At the same time nationalism has 
developed to such an extent that it is no longer felt that 
movements for constitutional and other changes must pro* 
coed on the assumption that the British government must 
continue, 

One of the most obvious changes of the post-Mutiny period was 
the firmer establishment of the Pax Britannia. In the first half of 
the nineteenth century there was war after war on Indian suil; 
after the Mutiny there was none except for the defence of die 
frontier, and internal peace prevailed until 1919. In that year 
martial law was proclaimed lor the first time since the Mutiny 
owing to an outbreak in the Punjab, which die Government of 
India at die time characterized as open rebellion. I his was sup-* 
pressed m a few weeks, hut two years liter there was an outbreak 
of ranch longer duration, the Moplah rebellion in Malabar, which 
dragged on for nearly a year and in the course of which the insur¬ 
gents massacred and outraged thousands of inoffensive Hindus 
and themselves lost several thousands in action. Otic result of the 
peaceful conditions which have prevailed is that communities 
which were distinguished for martial spirit have lost it. The com- 
posibrm of the Indian army h entirely different, and classes from 
which recruits used to be drawn have been absorbed into civil life. 
The Rnhillas, whom Macaulay described :is the best of alf sepoys 
at die Cold steel, are licit! to he no longer of anv military value and 
arc described in a military handbook as a degenerate raced Mara- 
t has, who at one lime lived by war. now' work in fields and factories. 
The Telugiu. whose fighting qualities first helped to win dominion 
for the* British, are devoted to peaceful pursuits. Pew of the 
Rajputs of Qudh and Bihar, who formed ji large proportion of die 
Company's army, now serve as soldiers. In fact, the mass of 
the people of British India, outside the Punjab, die North-West 
Frontier Province, and the United Provinces, have now neither a 
predilection nor tin aptitude for military life, 

Another result of greater sociological importance is an immense 
growth of population which is due partly to the elimination of war 
and partly to other factors. In half a century', between i«8i and 

‘ Mui.vr W, FitlG. Bowne, ifinthultmt .'UW/mjpti „*f Sfuial^mt *■} Hit 
Emttw Pumub (Calcutta, igt*), p, ft?. 
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I93L it hns risen from 148 to 338 millions:* m area Ktilf that of the 
Untied States of America has a population more than twice as 
great. The increase of impulsion U of fundamental economic 
importance* as it affects the whole problem of the standard of 
living. Xu lasting improvement in it can be expected so long an 
c very increase of purchasing power is fu Unwed by a corresponding 
increase of population — by what Mrs. Anstcy calls the devastating 
torrent of Indian children- 

J It is 1 , she points out, 8 difficult 10 avoid the conclusion that no maitsr 
how productivity 1* increased, economic organization is improved* 
public health is promoted, or industrialization prn^nrs^, the Qtandard 
of Lht: masses will not and cannot be raised to a satisfactory level until 
chanp: s have been in trod need which will enable the size of the popula¬ 
tion to W lietier adjusted to eoanomic resources/- 

Some outlet for the greater population has been obtained by the 
expansion of cultivation* especially in areas, such as the Punjab, 
where irrigation schemes have brought water ip a thirsty land: 
but there l* severe pressure on ihc soil in many parts, which arc 
among I he most densely populated areas in the world. Where 
there used to be competition among landlords for tenants, there is 
now competition among cultivators for land to till, and the best 
lands having been taken up, cultivation has spread to soils of which 
the y id d is preca rious. The growing p resaurc on the sol!. comb i n ed 
with the operation of the laws of inheritance, has helped to produce 
fragmentation of hddings, some of which hive Keren reduced below 
a subsistence level, Non-agticulturn] industries have done com- 
parauvety little to relieve the pressure as the increasing population 
is not absorljcd by them. There has been great industrial expan¬ 
sion ow ing to the establishment of large-scale industries, bul these 
are mostly Concentrated in a few areas, A certain number of 
indigenous handicrafts have succumbed to the competition of 
machine-made goods of foreign or Endian manufacture, and a 
number of industrial workers have consequently been thrown on 
the land; according to the last census there are 1 az million agri¬ 
cultural workers, but industry accounts for not more than 15 
millions, only 5J millions more than the aggregate of those en- 
gaged in service. 

One of the chief factors which have contributed to the growth 
of papulation haa been the cdwdtei oT famines of the old type in 
Which millions di^-d . «r starvation or of the disease* which con sc in 
the train of famine when the power of resistance i& weakened by 

1 The tkcrura for SfLirmu ure excluded. Theft jrf uotoiflA^ m idtiahu 
for earlier [pcoods The tint cemut wni taken m 1875. hui it mush nr 
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insufficient nutrition and enfeebled constitutiuns. Great works of 
irrigation were built to protect areas liable to draught and scarcity* 
but a more effective measure of protection Was afforded by the 
pro vision and improvement of means of transport, by a network 
uf roads and railways, fur in a great country like India there is 
always food in one part if there is a crop failure in another. The 
last famine of the old type was that which occurred in Orissa in 
1666-7. This exhibited the same features as the ghastly famines of 
the pre-Mutiny period. Government had no famine policy and 
was tied to the economic doctrines of ihc hisses fair* school, 
believing that iht- laws of supply and demand would operate to 
provide food and that any interference with them would be futile 
or actually mischievous. They faded to operate in ihc absence of 
means of transport. The people had the means of buying food but 
there was none to be had, and though government woke up at last 
to die situation and poured in supplies, it was too late and a 
quarter of the population perished. With this may be compared 
the course of later famines in which die mortality has been com¬ 
paratively slight and the areas affected have quickly recovered. 
The Famine Commission of iSSo referred to the steps by which 
various European countries passed from 'a conditioned frequently 
recurring famines, such as that which now characterizes India, to 
one in which, though high prices anc at times inevitable, actual 
famine due to the absence of food may be said to be unknown'. 
India has now reached tile latter stage. Famines arc no longer of 
frequent occurrence or devastating in their effects; when they 
occur, ihc measures taken to alleviate distress arc more of the 
nature of pour relief, such a* the provision of food for a nmall 
minority and of employment for others whom the cessation of 
agricultural operations has deprived of their means of livelihood. 

The improvement and extension of means of communication 
had further re percuss Ions on the economic organization of the 
country, different pans of which became increasingly interde¬ 
pendent. In the absence of adequate facilities of transport the 
trade in agricultural produce, the staple of India, had been con¬ 
ducted in small local markers and prices were subject to extra¬ 
ordinary variations from place to place and from year to year. 
Bumper cm p& produced local gluts and a precipitous fall in prices; 
the supply might exceed the demand to such an extent as to make 
surplus stocks unsaleable. Elsewhere, there might be short crops 
and high prices, of which distant cultivators were unable to take 
advantage so long as the markets in which they prevailed were 
inaccessible. With the advent of railways the control of ihc ^rain 
trade, w hich was in ihc hands of small local dealers, passed to large 
firms operating from commercial centres, whose agents spread 
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through the countryside. Prices were levelled t*t equalised, so that 
there no longer such annual anil local variations In addition 
ip this, exports increased after the opening of the Suez Canal in 
i&Gt}, and trade, becoming subject to international influences. was 
ruled by world prices. India was no longer the sole consumer of its 
Own produce but came into competition with, the other agricul¬ 
tural countries of the world. 

The improvement uf communications hm land far-reaching 
effects. It has opened up the country and facilitated internal 
movement s* which may be large enough to affect the com position 
of the population in undeveloped or partially developed tracts. 
During the twenty-five years ending in 193 j, for instance, over 
half a million persons moved from eastern Bengal to the Assam 
Valley, and this invasion by land-hungry Bengali immigrants is 
said by the census superintendent of Assam to lie likely to change 
the future of that province and lu destroy more surely than did 
the Burmese invasion of 1820 the whole structure of Assamese 
civilization and culture. Facilities of transport have moreover 
affected the organization of village life. As the villas Tost much 
of their isolation, there was an increased mobility of labour* which 
was attracted by tile demand for it in towns and cities, in com¬ 
mercial and industrial undertakings, and by the higher wages 
offered by them. Artisans and labourer* were no longer tied to the 
village of their birth or their ancestral occupation, but went 
farther afield, where they obtained better prices for their wares or 
thdr labour. The economic equilibrium of the village community 
was consequently upset by outside cumpciitiem and the inter¬ 
relations of its members with the village servants were altered. 
The latter began to work for in dividual employers instead of for 
the village as a whole* and ro receive cash payments for their 
services instead of a customary share of the crops. Contract* in 
fact; tended more and more to take the place of status, not without 
advantage to the village menial. who had received -* mere modicum, 
and, being every man's servant, had little independence of life and 
action. 

A further inroad on the social structure of the village and its 
traditional routine was made by the activities of the State, as the 
system of government became more closely organized and, by 
undertaking functions which had hitherto been left to the villagers 
themselves* impinged on their life to an extent of which they had 
had no previous experience. The old customary regime was 
changed toy the application of the western idea that Lht people 
should be thoroughly governed for their own gixjd^ which ran 
counter lu the traditional view ihut the people arc governed, 
and the more they are left to live their own lives in their own way. 
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the better, Special departments writ created for different branches 
of the ad minimi ration, such as education, excise, forests, Sec., each 
with its staff of officials, who came into contact with the rural 
population. The village communities were no Junker left 10 
manage their communal affairs without supervision, Seme of the 
functions which they had exercised were either taken over or 
controlled by officials, while the rates necessary for their discharge, 
which had been voluntary contributions assessed and levied by the 
villagers themselves, became a State demand. The status of village 
functionaries was changed as they were given a qua si-official 
position and were 110 longer answerable to the village community 
of which they had hern the representatives or servants. 

The foundations of collectivism on which the village community 
was based were further weakened by the system of land revenue 
administration which, to an increasing extent, substituted indi¬ 
vidual for communal responsibility: in other words, individual 
holdings were assessed separately, whereas formerly the village 
was.assessed as a whole, the quotas to be paid by each family being 
determined by the villagers themselves, A subsidiary factor lias 
been the recognition of rights of private ownership in land, 
formerly the cultivator had a right only to the produce of it and 
had no title to the soli; even in times of scarcity ur famine he sold 
his cattle and chattels hui not the land comprised in his holding. 
l,and, however, has now become a marketable commodity and 
can be mortgaged, sold, 01 otherwise disced of. Transfers of land 
have become common and cm udder,- have consequently come into 
the village who lead no previous connexion with it, the peasant 
proprietors in many cases being displaced by capitalist land¬ 
lords who sublet to tenants. The intrusion of this new and incon¬ 
gruous element has done much to destroy the homngcncitv of the 
village community and to weaken the solidarity which il possessed. 
Although, however, these different subversive influences have 
operated to undermine the social structure of the village com¬ 
munity Ln many parts of British India, it has retained vitality in 
the States where the mien have followed the traditional policy of 
non-intervention in village affairs. Merc for the most part the 
village tunned still acts as a tribunal fur the adjudication uf petty 
cases, the villagers raise their own taxes fur communal purposes, 
and ihc village police men arc under their control, the Slate police 
only intervening in cases beyond their capacity. 

With the acceptance of British rule as a settled fact a growing 
sense of unity was generated. The union of all the peoples of 
India under the rule of a universal sovereign has a I wavs been an 
Indian ideal expressed in llit saying tliat all its races-shun Id he 
under one umbrella, but it was, so far os history can be traced, an 
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i lI till mily partially realized* as for instance uniter Akhar. hditied 
unity iris now secured by subordination to one supreme authority 
and common allegiance to the Crown, even though a large part of 
India was not directly under British rule. The Crown was inure 
than j symbol of unity during the long reign of Queen ATetorin, in 
uhnoe case the traditional Indian reverence for a sovereign—the 
idea that divinity doth hedge a king—was combined with deep 
admiration for her personal qualities. She was looked up to as a 
shining example oF virtue in high place; the secluded life w hich she 
led for many years after the death of the Prince Consort conformed 
to Hindu ideas nf what a widow should do; there was a belief that 
3 he strahly charged every Viceroy to be kind to Indians, liven 
during her lifetime she received a kind of apotheosis. Hindu 
women arc known to have prayed to her for 40 n£ T Sir Walter 
Lawrence tells ns that towards the end of her reign a State pandit 
in Kashmir was deprived of his office and banished from the State 
because he jocularly remarked that she was a human being like 
himadb E Another unifying factor w as the administrativc symmetry 
due to a common system of government and common codes of 
tow, not to mention a common system of taxation. This, however, 
Joes not apply to the States, of which the distinguishing feature is 
not uniformity but diversity, some being patriarchal or quasi- 
feudal in character, other? under autocratic government* while 
others acknowledge constitutional principles and have remodelled 
their admin ist rat bn on linos followed in British India, 

Lahil, but not least, of the unify ing influences ha* been the spirit 
of nationalism, which has been evuked largely by the diffusion of 
political Ideas derived from the Wcsl and by the freedom of speech 
allowed under British ruk\ This is a new phenomenon in India, 
where hitherto there were sectional! and regional loyalties but no 
all-Indian feeling of patriotism. With all her contributions to 
human progress in religion, philosophy, literature, and an India 
had not been able to develop the idea of national unity, Previous 
governments had been supported not by any feeling of nationalism, 
such as that which characterizes modern European states, but 
merely by dm power of the sword and the strength derived from 
the revenues; and though there were nationalist movements, such 
us those of the Marat has and Sikha, they were confined to separate 
communities or races. After the establishment of British ruk there 
were naturally many who desired to restore Indian rule of tins old 
type and to recover place and power for themselves. Warren 
Hasting? had recognized the need nf associating Indians with the 
admiimt ration and put his principles into practice, but his policy 
was reversed hy Ijj rd Cornwallis, and for mum than forty ycai^ 

1 Tfor ftnhf* HV Smrd p. 
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the system of government was one in which* as Lord W illiam 
lk v ntinck pointed out. there was an iron hand of power on the 
one side, monopoly and exclusion on ihe oiher H 

'In many respects', he wrote,'‘the Miiharnmadimssuipx'sed our rule; 
they settled in the countries which they conquered' 1 they intermarried 
with the native?; they admitted them to all privileges; the interests anil 
sympathies of the conqueror? 2nd conquered became identified. Our 
policy, on the contrary, lias been the reverse uf this, cold, selfish lljkI 
unfeeling/ 

In 1833 new principles were enunciated by the Committee of 
Parliament which made the usual periodical inquiry into the 
administration of the East India Company. It recognized that the 
employment of Indians m none hut subordinate posts was a legiti¬ 
mate grievance and that their exclusion from a larger ■hare of 
government was not warranted on the score either of incapacity 
or of untmstworffimess. It held that it was an indisputable principle 
that the interest of Indian subjects should be consulted in pre¬ 
ference to those of Europeans whenever the two came into com¬ 
petition and urged their admission, under European control, to 
the higher offices. ThU recommendation was imp lemon ted by the 
Charter Act of 1833, which laid down that no native of British 
India should be debarred by reason only of religion, place of birth, 
descent, or colour from holding any place, office* or employment 
under the Company. U was thus recognized that there should be 
no exploitation of a subject race for die advantage of the ruling 
race, but there was, ticedle$s to say, no idea of representative 
government. Even in the case of the colonies such a principle was 
not as yet conceded, the general view at the time being dial local 
responsible government and die sovereignty of Great Britain were 
incompatible. It is true dust some enlightened administrators, 
such as Sir Thomas Munro and Motmtatuart Elphinstone, had 
advanced the view that ihc people should be trained for self- 
government by employ men! in responsible and important posi¬ 
tions, so that eventually, when sufficiently enlightened, they mi^ht 
frame and conduct a regular government fur themselves; but they 
do not stem to have envisaged anything more than government by 
those who were considered die natural leaders of the people, such 
a? princes, nobles, and great landlords, as in England, where power 
at the time they wrote wa$ still in die hands of 2 landed oligarchy. 

J The a-nvr ■* kw v.*% ntprewtl by Indiana Sir S*\»r .Urn*, ilir htne Minister 
flf Htdcnbid, for example, [jtwtvcd that none of the pr«im4*cfcr!i of ihe Fit^ibh 
weft p-ij uUeriv fnreip tv the country; with all tkn EimIu they hwlietiH attclim 
iifiil aintlsHTnuM:i; thrmsclrai wrth ihe pro pic. which fhe hflftlnh \'ilh nil *hi-|f 
CuliIlI neve: dtj ; and thi-i wn* I he nut A insujpe ruble of Usl 1 yhjectwn* t* 
Ltriiiih mis, 
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Ii was after the enactment of the Clutter Act of 1833 that the 
»dea of establishing a parliamentary system of government first 
began to take mot in the minds of a few I ndians who had received 
a western education. Five years after that Act had been passed 
Sir Charles Trevelyan observed Lhat, whereas at Delhi the general 
desire was for the expulsion of the English and the re-establish- 
rtienc r.f an Indian government, in lien gal the educated classes, 
instead r-f i hinting of cutting the throats of the English, were 
aspiring to stl with them on the grand jury or on the bench of 
magi-tr.iiL-s, and the most sanguine looked forward to the estab¬ 
lishment in thedistant future of a national representative assemble. 1 
Some indeed had more than a vague aspiration and contemplated 
an earlier consummation of their hopes. In the same year, Pra- 
sanna Kumar Tagore gave public expression to the ltdief that the 
surest way of establishing British rule on a firm basis was the 
exercise of political privileges, as in England, and that the dm was 
fast approaching when the d life re nee between conquerors and 
conquered would disappear and In dims would be treated as 
fellow subjects of the Crown A General principles of this kind 
were supported by practical proposals far a gradual advance in the 
path of political progress. Thus, the Madras Native Association, 
the Bombay Association, and the British Indian Association sub¬ 
mitted in 1853 that the lime find come for Indians to bt given a 
larger pan in the government of their country by being admitted 
to legislatures and to a greater share of administrative posts. 

The seeds of representative institutions were sown eight years 
later by 3n Act which reformed the legislatures and gave Indians 
a tew places on them. I his small advance gave a slim ulus to the 
demand for political rights, which was further quickened by the 
spread of higher education, bv growing familiar!tv with European 
political thought, and, above all. by the Press. The early Indian 
newspapers had taken little interest in political questions with the 
exception of the litformer, which was founded by Pra&mna Kumar 
f agpre m «Qi. This paper. the first English paper under Indian 
control and management, assumed 0 tone of opposition to the 
government, published articles on the abstract rights of the people 
of India as members of a great polity, and proposed a constitution 
combining Indian oligarchy with republicanism as a panacea for 
all ns ills. Other papers concentrated on educational, social, and 
religious questions, social reformers taking 3 prominent part in 
journalism ; the publication of a newspaper which would voice hia 
views stem* indeed tu have been part of a reformers life. Op to 
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1830 suttee wan die main theme of discussion, hut that subject 
having been exhausted, die vernacular Press JanguLshcdL In 1836, 
when the Indian Press had had thirty years* of life, John Clark 
Marsh man, who was closely associated with it, complained of die 
withering indifference of the Indian puli lie, and of an apathy so 
great ihat, though monthly subscriptions did not exceed two 
shill in p (one rupee) a month, many of die richest men objected 
to paying even that exiguous sum. 

Shortly before the Mutiny a few vernacular papers began to 
take up the discussion of political questions and to assert the right 
of Indians to the exercise of political rights and To a larger share of 
tlifi higher administrative posts. After ihe Mutiny politics became a 
popular theme. The number* circulation, and indue nor of the 
papers increased. They were mi longer published only in capital 
cities like Calcutta, Madras, Bombay* and AlEahabiid, but sprang 
up in small towns in the interior. By 1879 there were twenty 
papers published in English, which had become the lingua 
franca of the educated classes, and about 200 in Indian languages. 
The voice of the vernacular Press became more united and 
damans. and it affected nor only Indian opinion, but also, with the 
added influence of the English Press, opinion in England. Indian 
opinion had begun to be recognized :is :i power with which govern- 
mem had to reckon. 1 

The nascent spirit: of nationalism was fostered he the same time 
by political associations such as the Poona Sarvajamk Sabha (1870} 
and the Indian Association { 1878}. The latter originated in Bengal, 
which at this time was said to rule public opinion from Peshawar 
to Chittagong*- but brandies were ^uicklv started at Lahore, 
Meerut, Allahabad, Cawnpore* and Lucknow, Madras held aloof 
from the movement. Sir Siircndra Nath llaneijea, one of ilse 
founders ttf the Association and the most active propagator of its 
ideas, who visited Madras in 1S78 in the course of a tour, found 
that it was die only place 111 India where it was impossible to hold 
a public meeting. 3 This Association is of special interest as show¬ 
ing the infiltration of European ideas, originating not so much in 
English as in Italian thought. One of its main objects wa* the 
unification of the people of India on the basis of common political 
interests and aspirations, and eIiih idea was derived very largely 

" Sir i lenrjf Marne, I lie Law Member of Council, wrote in iStstf to Dr. Gi nr k ‘t 
■Smah: H Wf err bcsmmntf ftiotc oml more tp bo COfUanut of the action 

of tnJiEn opinion* which it mainly fomud by the iirwnpapcre T which pasotriln 
sij Iimd-in lL in * variety of wiy% which limn Icavero or crate* RiihIkH opinion 
hbfxit Imltft, and *o become* * real power with which wc have to count/ G. 
Ssmiil). l\ii /[ f Italian S/at/tmitH (18*17). p. JOB, 

1 H. J S. Cotton, AVts tmfw p, i9 h 

* A jV mim in Making (1915). p* 50. 
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from MazzinL as was specifically staled by Sir Sumtdr^ Nath 
Banerjea. 

L The idea tJi 4 t was working in our minds was that the Association was 
to lie the centre of an all-India movement. For tvtix then, the concep¬ 
tion of a united India, derived fmru the inspiration of Mazzini. or at any 
rate of bringing aJ] India upon the same common political platform, hid 
taken firm possession of the Indian leaden in Bengal,* 

He himself had the life and work of Mazzins translated into 
Bengali, so as to place them within the reach of those who did not 
understand English* and claimed that he soon popularised 
Mazzini among the young men of Bengali Another poteni 
inJlLtencc was GladsUmkii Liberalism, which hud a glamour for 
the intellectual £Uu that lasted till the present century. Sir 
Surendra Nath lianerjea himself ww a political disciple of Glad¬ 
stone and an mlent admirer of Burke, in whom be found a model 
of oratorical style and a treasury nF political thought. 

The Indian Association was only the forerun tier of the Indian 
National Congress* which was founded in 1S85 on 1 he initiative 
of a retired member of the Indian Civil Service, Allan Gctaviatt 
Hume. He is consequently known in India as l rhe father of the 
Indian National Congress*, but it is scarcely necessary tp point 
out that he aeitj in co-operation with Indian politicians, The 
Congress mci a demand, which had long been in existence, tor an 
organization for the expression of Indian opinion on political 
questions, for which there was Insufficient scope in the legislatures 
as then constituted. It wag nut a permanent body, but merely met 
for a lew days each year to discuss public affairs, Its immediate 
objects were the reform of the legislatures and Civil Service, the 
former of which were to be made more representative and die biter 
more Indian, [is ultimate object were the political education of 
the people and the establishment of a form of responsible govern* 
menr. Its baste principle was 'India for the Indians', but it cannot 
be said to have becm Truly national at the outset, for it was tiot 
representative of all dosses and communities but was mainly 
Hindu in composition with a sprinkling of Muslims and Parsis 
and some English sympathizers. With a few exceptions the 
Muslim community toot no part in the movement* but resolved 
to abstain from political agitation, under the leadership of Sir 
Sajyjd Ahmad Khan, who founded an antUCtM&gress as$ociaiionu 
The Congress also failed to obtain support from the great body of 
Hindu conservative opinion* which was opposed tu western demo¬ 
cratic ideas and had a deep-rooted antagonism to the principles 
un which western society was built up. The idea that cadi human 
* A Nath* in Making <192.5!, pp. 41, 43. 
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being should be treated as a unit of equal political and &ucva] value 
ran counter to immemorial tradition and practice; as remarked by 
the Maharaja of Benares in 18S8: 'Democracy is an occidental 
idea. A Hindu cannot comprehend it as long as he is a IUndm 
Ii i0 against his rdiguras belief. , . So long as Hindus remain in 
Hindustan you cannot succeed in extending ihc- deimocratical 
idea/ In spite, however, of active opposition or passive indiffer¬ 
ence* the nationalist movement spread, with the Congress serving 
as a centralizing agency; like Aaron's rod, it swallowed up other 
rods. Political consciousness was quickened by western method* 
of agitation; the lesson of Daniel O'Connell that everything 
depends on agitation was learnt and applied- "The art of agita¬ 
tion** wrote a Pars! observer; 'was introduced with all its western 
machinery. Monster meetings and monster petitions became 
common* the platform became an institution. The pamphlet and 
the placard were put to new uses/ 1 

A l the same time that this movement w^s in progress, and the 
introduction of western principled of government was being urged 
with increasing insistence, there was a renaissance of Hinduism* 
which was inspired by reaction against western influences. Three 
distinct religious movements sprang up; viz. the Ary a Samaj In 
North India* which was founded by Dayanand Saraswati in 1875* 
the Ramakrishnii Mission in Bengal, which was started in 1SQ7 by 
the disciple of Ramakrashna Faramhamsa under the leadership of 
Swami Vivekananda, and the Thcosophical Society in South 
India, 'The last was a foreign importation, for it was founded in 
New York in 1875 by the Russian Madame Rhvatsky and the 
American Colonel Olcott; it made its head-quarters three years 
later at Adyar in Madras* where it wa* developed by an English- 
woman, Mrs, Annie Re&anE, It had many western features* its 
declared objects being the Creation of a universal brotherhood 
without J hunt lions n£ race, caste, colour, or erectly die study of 
Aryan and other eastern religions and cultures, and the investiga¬ 
tion of the law s ol nature and the psychical; powers of mritj; but its 
distinguishing features were its championship of Hindu Ideals and 
practices, its recognition of the doctrines of I varum and trans¬ 
migration, its idealization uf India's past, and its anti-Christian 
bias. 

The great majority of educated Hindus, however, hecame 
members of none of these bodies, but were content with a refined 
form uf Hinduism, which came into vogue under the name pf nco- 
Hinduism and which may he regarded as due to the interaction 
of western and Hindu influences. It was Hindu in intellectual 
belief but not necessarily in practice, external forms being re- 

1 R V. Kiu-kiifM, India: Rutty VW# a/ r«i u>;J Rtf vim (iSgri), p. vj 
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gardcd ns of little account and social heterodoxy as nut in com pa* 
tiblc with intellectual Hinduism. The l m edas nnd other scriptures 
underwent critical examination and were interpreted in the light 
of reason, those portions being rejected which clashed with ^cisci- 
ctards of modern western thought * while their higher spiritual 
conceptions whether thcistic or pantheistic* were retained. 
There tvas no lunger felt to !>e any need to secede from I iindtusm 
and join such a body as the Brahma Samaj, an organ of which 
admitted in iSSfr: ’There was a time when the moulding of the 
moral and spiritual aspirations of the risiiiE generation of educated 
young men was entirely in the hands of the Brahma Samaj, but 
their eyes have Ixrcn diverted from Brahmoism by a so-called 
revival of a form of neo^Hinduiffui 1 1 NeQ-HhKlui&m\ it was said 
in 1894* ‘is becoming the creed of educated Irulia/ 1 

When English education \vm first introduced, the Indian youth, 
who imbibed English thought through the channel of En^lbh 
literature, made it the summit of their ambition to resembk the 
English, 

'Familiarly acquainted with us by means of our literature, the Indian 
youth almost ctass to regard us ns foreigner*, They speak of our great 
men with the same enthusiasm m vet di>. Educated m the same way* 
Interested in tfie same subjects, engaged in She same pursuits with our* 
selves, they become more English than Hindus, just as the Homan pro- 
viridik Wnrame more Romans than Cauls or Uahim*. 1 - 

This altitude of undbcrimiiintlng admiration passed away, and 
there was a rnoriematbn of thought, a new angle of virion* which 
cannot be better explained than in the account given by £ir Richard 
Temple in in Mm and Event* uj My Time in India. 

■They no longer accept a doctrine, secular or religious, merely because 
it is a result of European civilization* They search for new standards of 
their own outside Europe and its ways. - >. . Despite ihtir western pre- 
rjccupations ii is towards ibrir own traditiemv ihfli their loving gase b 
turned. Their study of Shakespeare, Milton, Bacon and Loekr. docs not 
in the lca$i diminish I heir reverent allegiance to Lhe Asiatic heroes, 
pacta* saints and law-givers of old.* 

With she revival of pride in India's culture and ib storied past, ee 
was insisted that she iniint not lie come n colourless copy of Europe, 
but develop to Indian lines with inspiration drawn from her 
spirit uni and cultural heritage, uu idea sedulously inculcated by 
Sw-ami Vivckananda, who pre-id led that the condition of Indian 
national life was the conquest of tile world by Indian thought, 

1 F. N A fliitwy ttf ttimfti Ciritizdlivii during British ftufc (CnIiSuESsi, 

1894k ™h i„ p. 136- 1 IbfcL, vnl. S* p. §5, 

1 C. E. Trepan, On the gdtmtfkn pf th* Fropfa 0 f India p. 
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European culture was no longer regarded as superior, and the 
idea was imp bated that instead of India learning from Europe t 
Europe had much to I earn from Indin The cry vt as raised that the 
East is spiritual and the West material. N'o cliche perhaps has had 
such a wide influence except possibly the saying that good govern¬ 
ment is no substitute for self-government. It lias been taken to be 
an axiomatic truth, the denial of which by a European create# 
genuine surprise. It ta an idte fixe, which colour* and helps to 
distort the views of the educated classes, some of whom arc in- 
dined to doubt whether anything good can come out of Europe. 

While Hindu thought was swinging away in reaction against 
western influences, a movement in the opposite direction set in 
among t! ic h I usl i ms, Engltsh cducalion had h i therto bee n regarded 
with mistrust and dislike as being divorced from religion and alien 
to Islamic culture, which made the Indian-born Muslim conscious 
that he wna one of an international confraternity. The idea of 
purelv secular ediicuibn was opposed lo the tradition of Islam, 
and it was feared that its rationalising tendencies would undermine 
the foundations of faith* But experience had shown that English 
education was a valuable qualification for admission to, and 
promotion in, government service, as well as for success in other 
walks of life, and that by abstention from it, the Muslims had fallen 
into a position of inferiority to die Hindus. There was a growing 
realization among srn influential section that in their own interests 
they must fall into line with their Hindu competitors and march 
with the times. This change of front was due very largely in the 
enlightened guidance of Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan, a mao of out¬ 
standing persnnaUty% who was convinced that the adoption of 
western learning was essential for iKt- welfare of Ins ei> religionist*. 
Islamic culture, however, was to be preserved and hatmonked with 
western learning: education was not to be divorced from religion, 
and moral training was to go hand in hand with scholastic instruc¬ 
tion. The immediate outcome of his efforts was the foundation in 
1877 of the Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, which embodied 
his ideas and introduced a new dement in the upper strata of 
Indian Muslim society by producing men who were equipped to 
preach 'the gospel of tree inquiry'.* 

The keynote oi earlier reforming movements had been ‘Back 10 
the Koran 1 , thdr object being to restore the pristine purity of 
Islam by aim]l-diing Later secretions and superstitious practice*. 
The new school of thought held that rationalistic principles should 
lie applk-J U> the interpretation of the Koran, whose simplicity had 

l At the opening ccnmOtiF Sniyid; AhTtimJ Khjrt lh*t tbr 
the roHrae wii mm out imii who Wflufd pr^irch ihr goapei of fre* mqmtf, 
of Ur^-heftTWii laLtrarucc. wivl of pure Tmnilw^', 
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been distorted by what Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan rolled 'empty 
distinctions and subtleties, metaphysical propositions, and argu¬ 
ments of logic*. It was to he interpreted not according to the letter 
bill the spirit—the spirit of Islam—and the reform uf the social 
system, in such matters as polygamy, divorce, and purdah was held 
to be not incompatible with its precepts and injunctions, Thtt 
doctrine was, however, hotly opposed by Muslims of the old 
conservative school to whom the idea of a Vospcl of free inquiry" 
was anathema. As m the case of the Hindus, there was a cleavage 
between the two sections, one of which was responsive to western 
influences, appealed to reason, and claimed the rig!it of private 
judgement and interpretation, while the other clung to authority, 
tradition and custom, and regarding free interpretation of the 
Koran m a mutihtbn of the Word of God, looked on liberalising 
Muslims as friends qf the mammon of unrighteousness. 

So long as Sir Raiykl Ahmad Khan was alive his co-religionitfa 
adhered to lib political creed. With a few exceptions they took no 
active pari in political life, and maintained art altitude of persistent 
opposition to tlic National Congress. This was regarded as a pre¬ 
dominantly Hindu body, and the nationalist movement as intended 
to serve only Hindu interests. A feeling, however, grew up that 
just as .Muslim interests Imd suffered from their abstention from 
English education, m their political future was jeopardized by 
holding aloof from political life: and in *90^, eight yetis after the 
death of Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan, the All-India Muslim League 
was organized for the protection of Muslim interests. Except for 
a few temporary rapprucketnmlf with the Congress party, the 
Muslima still continued in opposition to it; but there was an 
infusion uf the spirit of natiunalbm, the end in view being recog¬ 
nized as the government by Indians of their own country under a 
system of responsible government subject to the proviso that no 
constitution would be acceptable which did not make special 
provision for die Muslima as a separate community. 

Among the Hindu literati the reaction against western influences 
on the one hand and the desire for 3 western system of self- 
government cm the other operated to produce what was called 
Endian unrest 1 The western-educated class, which had increased 
rapidly with the establishment of universities and tin- multiplica¬ 
tion of colleges demanded Lhat the principles of western democracy 

1 A irraphte amumi *>F inn w*j mven. by Mr, Fwkitrta in 'In vchotita 

and callrjp* and tinimiities, ill debating dub* aiui atiocmitTm, vn litEiaEtu*, 
in nrHupipm und pamphlet** piifty* end OOVvb; in public tifr, in rmmicfpatili^ 
Biid lepmkuvc: coimcjU.; in privatt life, trt tTwHlmiUT talk end Friendly com ™; 
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should be applied to the system of gOVttmmenL The very class 
which* it had been expected, would be die firmest supporter of 
British rule, now proved to he its imm hostile critic. Politics 
became an obsession, and racial feeling took a strong anti-European 
bias. Rancour and animosity were fostered by a section of the 
vernacular press, which carried on a kind of journalistic vendetta 
against the government and whose columns became almost a daily 
hymn of hate. 

An extraordinary stimulus to Indian nationalism came not from 
the West but from the Last with the victory of Japan over Russia in 
1905, The victory of an eastern over a western power had wide 
repercussion*. It was welcomed as HOimdtng the knell of European 
domination over the East. India, ii was felt, might develop nation¬ 
hood and attain national power in the same way as Japan* the secret 
of whose success lay in national unity and i nd iv id La 3 capacity for 
self-sacrifice. Above all* it seemed that her victory proved that 
Asiatic civilization and the retention of an Asiatic culture were no 
obstacle to the progress of a cation, provided it adopted western 
methods of otgauination, The inference Wnis drawn that though 
modern European methods should he applied to the political, 
educational and commercial systems of India, theTe was no 
necessity for any cultural tKmsfomiatitm or for the abandonment 
of Hindu ideals in religious and wcs.il life. At the same time 
political developments jn other part* of the world were closely 
watched, such as the Home Rule movement in Ireland, die grant 
of self-government in South Africa, and the combination of its 
colonies in the Uniter The phrase of Sir l Icnry Campbell-Banner- 
man that good government as no substitute for self-government 
was regarded as an infallible truth* The declaration in favour of the 
right of self-determination which was made by representatives of 
the allied powers during the t rncat War was 1 aken an applicable to 
India. 1 

One outcome nf die growing determination that India must Ik: 
raised to a position in which she would be mistress of her own house, 
and able to control her destinies, was the development of economic 
nationalism, yet another idea borrowed from the West. The 
desire to make India economically independent tvas an adjunct to 
political ambitions both among moderates and extremists* A 
section of the latter set on foot a very dilkrent movement. Im- 

J InUrrfAt in c-ciit* tjkicuj place- in llir uiiUilde world Wits nfl new thm^. per 
csponple, flfttr the Afutntflu \Vnr cif Independence t he Pirais Ikanky ^err 
dbcuMsng: fht qimiioiH mJjicJ km nl br t mtlonltt; rcimai w«* 

Nken in Bnjiliili -pnljticsi und * kimmir trai ihmvn Tn Wluesow*; to i&aj 
Hsm MotiBfi Huy j»vr * dinner tn the Te%n Halt of CiiScutts celebrate i 
revnluikai tii Spain. I But Jaeeufn aJTaui had ruU tacii regarded ±* baring # dif*« 
bearing (Mi ludiBii probl^it. 
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patient of the slow advance made by constitutional and peaceful 
methods they aimed at a quicker approach to the goal by means of 
revolution. A tcrmrbt party came into hems' whose programme, 
as defined by Mr. G. K. Gokhde in 190S* was 'to stir up disorder 
and have recourse to every practicable form of violence because it 
regards any disorder or misery, or even anarchy itsdf, as prefer* 
able to the presence of the foreigner in the land'. 5 It was saturated 
with hatred of the British government and its representatives and 
agents its weapons were the bomb and revolver,, which w ere used 
for the purpose of assassination; fund* were raided by robbery 
under arms; die laws of British India were said to be no more 
binding than those of Matabeleland. and were to be defied and 
violated in obedience to what was held to be a higher duty. The 
doctrines of western writers furnished arguments to justify these 
tactics* and the catchwords of foreign revolutionary movements 
were pressed into service. Lajpai Rai published a life of MazzLru* 
and \ irmyak Savarkar a Marathi translation of Marini’s auto- 
biography, which soon became popular in Bombay. The history 
of tile Italian rhorgimento was carefully studied; a Young India 
Society started in imitation of Ma^gini’s Young Italy, and the cry 
of India for the Indians echoed that of Italy for the Italians. The 
precedent of the French Revolution was quoted. The most violent 
of Kossuth's doctrines were adopted. The term War of Indepen¬ 
dence was taken from the United States ; the boycott was a weapon 
borrowed from Ireland, The secret organization of Russian 
Nihilism was copied, and in later years a programme like that of 
Bolshevist Russia was formulated. 

While, however, it adopted methods which had been employed 
in the West and harrowed largely from its vocabulary of revolu¬ 
tionary agitation, the movement was suffused with the religious 
thought >d Hinduism. It owed much ul’ iu motive force To the 
Hindu belief that Clod reincarnates Himself from time to time for 
the salvation of the world—an idea expressed in the Bktgmrad- 
gila* in which Krishna announced: "As often as virtue declines or 
vice increases I create myself anew* and l appear again from age 
to age for the preservation of the just, the destruction of tilt wicked, 
and the establish merit of virtue,* This belief was constantly ear* 
preyed in the writings revolutionaries, It was commonly stared 
tliat the ace vv:is one of unrighteousness in which the Indian 
nation was lining moral and intellerhud power; but God would 
descend in the midst of lib* people and destroy unrighteousness. 
Thi> conception, by a curious association of led to a kind of 

deification of the spirit of nationalism, 'There is 1 , wrote one ardent 
nationalist, "a creed to-day in India which calls itself NationalUr. 

* Ettl uf RLHintdahiiY, An Emttrn Mtuttfarty p, 3+y 
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It is not a mere political programme, but a religion., , , Nationalism 
15 an Avatar and cannot be slain. The powers of evil cannot 
destroy the Lord Krishna. 1 * 

'The nationalist movement did not affect the masses of the people 
til] after the Great War. It was a common experience of agitators 
that purely political propaganda met with little or no response 
from the villagers, who were repelled, rather than attracted, by a 
cult of violence, h was not till 1919 that the movement spread to 
the rural areas as the result of intensive propaganda? and, si ill 
mure, the extraordinary influence of Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi 
himself owed much to western education and thought* An English 
barrister, he had had a large practice in South Africa; he"had 
many years 1 practical experience of journalism as a newspaper 
editor; he had the western technique of political agitation al his 
fingers' ends; he had studied and been deeply iftiptessed by the 
literature of the M estJ He however, completely convinced 
a\ the superiority of Indian spirituality over western materialism 
and proclaimed that India must unlearn much of what she had 
already learnt from the West and finul salvation in a pristine sim¬ 
plicity of life. Others merely idealized the past; Mr. Gandhi 
preached that India must go back to it—a very' different thing from 
dreaming of it. EI es 1 topia -would be free from the adjuncts of the 
industrial age t such as mills and factories, which are anathema, 
and it would be without many uf the inventions of applied science, 
such as the printing-press, the telegraph, the railway* and motors, 
though he recognized that the time was not yet ripe for their com¬ 
plete abolition. 

I he secret of Mr. Gandhi's success in the political education 
of the masses lav in the fact that not only was he invested with the 
halo of a saint in popular estimation, hut that he brought them a 
message which, while amusing a nationalist feeling, gave life to 
spiritual aspirations. Religious and mural teaching?, true to Hindu 
ideab* went hand in hand with political propaganda* and natiimal- 

15 C. Andrew*, Thr R.-muft niter in India (nji pp. 277, 27^-60- AaAvnUf 

ii tin [ntaTiiiihoe of iAavigu]-^xI. 
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ism was presented in a religions garb. He struck a note which 
vibrated in the hearts of Hindus: hy declaring that the Rarfm Raj 
would return- This b the golden age of Hinduism, on which 
Hindus wistfully look hack, an age nf peace, prosperity, and happi¬ 
ness, in which every family had an ample holding uf land and 
enjoyed the fruits of its labour without die incubus uf rent. At the 
same tunc he urged his heaters and readers to learn the art and 
beauty of sdf-denLil and simplicity of life; and the simple garb of 
homespun doth worn by himself and his followers, rich as well as 
poor, was not without its psychological effect. The form of agita¬ 
tion which he [described was passive resistance* a traditional 
means of opposition to government in India, which was variously 
called non-violent non-co-operation or civil disobedience. Its 
essence was to be non-violence, but despite his pacific dflttrmes k 
gave rise to long-continued disorder in which the law was openly 
defied by means of organized measures calculated to prove that the 
country was hot being governed with die consent of its people. 
The unreal resulted in the creation of a cta.^ of intellectual 
revolutionaries; in Bengal a revolutionary mentality was said to 
have permeated every stratum of the literate upper class. 1 One 
phenomenon of the unrest in the younger generation w^as the for¬ 
mation of Youth Leagues and Youth Conferences of various 
kinds, some semi-religious and others purely political groups dis- 
cuasingre^dutionary ideology. 1 Whatever their origin and auspices 
such gatherings of youths always began to discus* the vital social 
and economic problem* of the day* and generally their tendency 
was for root-and-hranch change/- 

'Hie fruition of lire nationalist movement may be seen in the 
Government of Tndh Act of 1933* w hich provides for a system of 
responsible government and for a cunstiuitifln of which die founda¬ 
tion h the Indief ihal die ultimate source of audiorjty ia die people. 
The provision made for iin all-India federation ifi w r ilne&s to the 
extent to which the essential unity of India is being realized* while 
the Institution of a system of government designed to express the 
common will of the people of British India is a measure of the 
progress w hich has been made in their political education, though 
this has not gone far in the case of the rural mosses. Am stated in 
1938 by the luic Maharaja Gaefcwar of Ruroda, the administration 
is in the hands of the educated classes, hut tEie masses have hardly 
been touched hy the new ideas/ The change in die positkmi of ihr 

f Nule and Appendix A. datcj.1 jc (ijji, IwU by the B^wtarv 
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governing and governed races is evident both from the transfer of 
power from British to Indian hands and from the special provi¬ 
sions it has been thought necessary to make for the protection of 
British interests. Even the most careless observer cannot fail to 
notice how members of the former ruling race serve in subordinate 
capacities under .Ministers throughout the provinces of British 
India and how they carry out their duty according to the Church 
of England catechism, honouring and obeying all that are in 
authority under the King, and ordering themselves lowly and 
reverently to their betters. Great, however, as is the advance, it is 
far front satisfying the demands of nationalists. The right vung 
maintains that India should have dominion status within the 
British Empire on the basis of the Westminster Statute. The left 
wing demands the complete severance of the British connexion and 
full independence (purna stwraj), and many already confidently 
affirm that the days of the British in India are numbered. 

'1 he demand for a western form of government was no doubt 
due to a genuine conviction of its merits on the part of some, and 
those the most influential, political leaders, hut their views were 
not shared by others, who doubted whether such a government 
would be suited to the genius of the people of India,' but find no 
constructive suggestions as to w hat other form uf government could 
be adopted. Moreover, there was a general feeling that in any case 
the British people would not agree lo any but a democratic system. 
Responsible government of the modern western type accordingly 
came into general acceptance because no other model was proposed 
by any responsible group and because it represented the greatest 
Common measure of agreement and seemed the only avenue of 
approach to the genii of national government, j.e, the government 
nf British India by Indians. Until recently there was no demand 
for the institution nf a similar system in tire States, which are under 
Indian rulers and have nut reached the same stage of political 
development as British India, though a certain number of the 
Princes in the larger Slates had taken steps in the direct inn of 
constitutional governmentby establishing representative assemblies 
nr legislative councils, ‘Jlierc is now an Incipient demand for a 

till (hr «hf cither wlig% utuntte tkr but drill]]' contcrvui uf (heir treu 
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fuller measure of responsible government in the States, a demand 
which is beginning to be voiced by those living within them as well 
as h} die politicians of British India I dead overleap territorial 
boundaries, and the political movement in British India has reac¬ 
tions in the States themselves, the people ot which are to some 
extent beginning To desire that the free institutions established 
across the border should he reproduced in the Princes* territories. 
The demand is still somewhat tenuous and un Co-ord initod, but it 
had led to unrest in some States, and some of the ruling Princes 
have already undertaken to revise the constitution of their States. 
The pace of the movement is being forced by Station due to the 
Congress party, v.hich is anxious to secure political conformity. 
It is being proclaimed that the system of government in the States 
must be assimilated to that of British India, tml that there should be 
nu half-way house between autocracy and responsible government. 
There are those who look forward to the time when the distinc¬ 
tion between British India and the India of the Princes will have 
Ceased and there will be only an India of the Indian people; and 
though some would retain the Princes in the position of constitu¬ 
tional rulers, the more extreme would sweep them away as effete 
institutions. 

One feature of the new constitution which calls for more titan 
a passing notice is the enfranchisement of women, a measure which 
is of entirely western origin. The civic equality of women is an 
idea which h opposed lo the sociological traditions uf India as it 
was to those of Europe till recent years. The position of women 
was one of age-long inferiority; individual women sometimes 
attained high rank and power, but these were exceptions to the 
general rule. Women themselves had no aspirations for cquaJitY 
of status; a position of inferiority to men was accepted as a natural 
dispensation. They had ms wish to be economically independent, 
and the idea of appearing in public was repugnant to those who lived 
in the cloistered seclusion of the purdah; it do-died with all their 
conceptions of what wa£ womanly modesty. Much less could they 
contemplate taking part in public affairs, 'Their horizon extended 
no farther ihan the home, where unchallenged authority was 
exercised by the senior woman who was head of the household, 
and the younger women might pass their w hole lives in subordina¬ 
tion to her rule. 

The idea of women having the vote was not entertained until 
women had been given parliamentary electoral rights in Great 
Britain, ami the demand for similar rights for Indian women was 
due in the desire of a section uf highly educated and largely 
Europeanised ladies that India should follow the example of Great 
Britain. What they had in view was equality, not so much with 
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their husband* arid brothers, ag with their western ^Litera, and the 
issue not complicated by any question uf competition with 
men. Strange, too. as it may appear, considering dial the concep¬ 
tion of equality wjts diametrically opposed to preconceived ideas* 
it gave rise to no controversy. Ii was not treated as s polemical 
question and amused no such opposition as the question of child 
marriage and widow marriage. There was no suffragette campaign 
m tn England nor any need for it. Political enfranchisement was 
conceded almost as soon a$ it was asked for fc because the decision 
rested with men imbued with modem western ideiis who were 
anxbus to demonstrate the enlightenment of India imd to prove 
tliat in this. as In other respects, die could take her place among 
the advanced communities comprised in the British Uummun- 
wealth of Nations. The establishment of political equality waa 
therefore an extraordinary in novation, and even more extra¬ 
ordinary is the fact that it owed its establishment to a demand 
from women, 

The pioneers in the movement for the improvement of the social 
position of women had been men p such as the Bengali Brahman 
scholar I$war Chandra Vidyaaagar in connexion w ith the re¬ 
marriage of Hindu widows the Pars! philanthropist Eehramji 
Mcrwanji Makbari in connexion with child marriage, and the 
Muslim reformer Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan in regard to the 
social progress uf Muslim women, though the work done by 
Pandita Ramabai and Ramabai Ranaje (wife of Mr. Justice 
Kanade) in the west of India should not be overlooked. The move¬ 
ment for political enfranchisement was. however* entirely 3 
women s movement, Jt began only a tier the conclusion of the 
Great War, when the more highly educated Indian women who hod 
come into contact w ith European life and thought began to organize 
associations on aJJ-India and non-communal lines. The Franchise 
Committee appointed in connexion with the AJorttagu-Chelmsford 
reforms repotted in isjiy that the social condition* of India made 
it premature to give women the vote Representations were made 
by women** association*, and in deference h* them it waa provided 
that the frandii.se michl be conferred tin women by means of 
resolutions passed by the legislature?, if they desired to remove the 
sex disqualification Madras led the way in 1931 bv passing llie 
necessary resolution; other provinces followed suit; and iti 11326 
women became eligible for membership of die legislatures. 'The 
franchise, how ever, was limited* under half a million w omen having 
electoral rights. It has now been widely extended under the Act 
°t * 935 ' bX w hich six million women have been enfranchised. Well 
may it be said that enfranchisement was obtained almost before 
women had realized dial votes were worth having, and that die 
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women erf India, far from living to fight a alii! battle against 
entrenched masculine privilege, ‘have just blown their trumpets 
once, twice or thrice, anti tire walls of Jericho have fallen 1 J 
A certain number of women have come into prominence En 
public life and in the legislatures; but generally speaking it may 
be said that civic consciousness is a plant of recent planting and of 
no strong growth so far. Their interest has been greatest in issues 
in which women are directly concerned, such, a* child marriage. 
They have, however* taken an active pan in the nationalist move¬ 
ment, their participation in which lias liad extraordinary non- 
political results. The spirit of nationalism penetrated behind the 
purdah. Zenana women were among its most ardent advocates, 
and many of the men whu joined the movement did so under 
pressure from their woincnkimt Women teak no part, however, 
in its activities, and were merely passive supporters, until the civil 
disobedience movement was launched and Mr* Gandhi called on 
them Tor help, Ills call appealed to die spirit of self-sacrifice and 
devotion which is deeply rooted in the hearts of Indian woman- 
hood and had a remarkable response. Thousands came out of 
purdah and volunteered for active service, some of tlicm enrolling 
themselves in a women's corps called Desk Smku nr tenants of 
the country. Gently nurtured ladies undertook menial and other 
work which would ordinarily have been considered degrading or 
unwomanly, hut was now regarded us patriotic service* They 
attended public meetings joined In process ions y picketed shops, 
and cheerfully courted arrest and imprisonment, feeling that they 
were martyrs to their cause. The customs of centuries were not 
merely undermined, but shattered in s few years by the explosive 
forte of nationalism. When the unrest subsided, some returned 
to die seclusion of their homes, but a great number did not. 
Having tasted the sweets of liberty and enjoyed freedom of action 1 
they were unwilling to resume a sheltered but torpid life. The 
shock given to the purdah system shows no signs of weakening 
among the educated classes in the cities, where women now* go 
to restaurants, cinemas, and other entertainments in numbers, 
which, though still small, would liave been unthinkable ten years 
»gt>- , 4 

Women had hitherto been the chief obstacle to emancipation. 
Men who desired that their families should emerge from purdah 
found themselves baffled by Lhe obstinacy with which they clung 
to it. But now women arc themselves taking the initiative in 
increasing numbers. 'Hie wave of mass emotionalism crested by 
the civil disobedience movement has subsided, and there is no 
longer the hectic excitement of mass movements; but quteL, un* 
* tjre dd**tk R*td&v tsOja). P- 5 fro; P^ituai lwin* 1 14.32J* P 134. 
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assuming work is being done to connexion with infant welfare, 
rural welfare, and other work of social benefit. I here is a new 
orientation of ideas due to the spirit of nationalism and to the desire 
tliat India should not lag behind in the march of progress but take 
her place among the progressive countries of the world. It is felt 
that the emancipation of women is an essential step to building up 
a nation, and in this connexion attention is being directed to die 
advance of women in other lands, more especially 1 urkey. 

Two other move men's which liave sprung up since die Great 
’War, and which owe their origin entirely to western influences, are 
the trade union movement and the communist movement. The 
y ears immediately following the War were years of unrest, due to 
economic causes, among the large labour forces concentrated in 
industrial centres. Industry was expanding, large profits were 
being made, and the demand for labour was increasing. 1 he cost 
of living was rising at the same time and the earnings of workers 
were not adjusted with sufficient promptitude or on a scale large 
enough to counteract the effects of higher prices. A sense of dis¬ 
satisfaction with the conditions of labour ttccume general, for 
which there was no adequate means of articulation in the absence 
of unions organised for the purple of collective bargaining. The 
weapon of the strike was by no means unknown. The years 1905 
to tyoS* in particular, were u period of industrial unrest, in which 
there were numerous strikes of employees on the railways, in the 
Telegraph Department, in printing-presses, and in mills and 
factories, autne in connexion with questions of pay and conditions 
of work, and others as the direct result of political agitation. During 
these years the machinery of strikes was used effectively, but the 
strikes were chiefly local and isolated stoppages ol work, inrf the 
workers generally were unorganised and inarticulate. 1 hey 
Seemed unable 10 combine on a large stale in order to secure a 
common end by concerted action, and they failed to make a united 
and intelligible demand. As a rule nu indication was given of the 
rensi-s of discontent, no grievances were slated, no definite de¬ 
mands were formulated. " In many cases the operatives simply 
stopped work without apparent reason and went off lo concerns 
where they could get better wages or other material advantages. 

After the War there was an awakening of labour to the necessity 
and value of organization and of co-operative effort for the im¬ 
provement of the conditions of life and work. At first there were 
isolated stoppages of work of short duration, some on inadequate 
and even ludicrous grounds. In one case a political agitator urged 
the men in some works to strike, but they refused to do so: the 
men then struck because they had not been rewarded by dietr 
employers for staying in, and they went back lu work when the 
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-j ^iuitor undertook tti take tip Llidr case, Thife phase passed, sud 
organized labour associations l>egan to come into existence. Moat 
were tittle more than temporary strike committees formed ad hoc 
either id organize strikes or to arrange terms tif settlement; but 
others were based rm thr model of the trade unions in England. 
.Many of the latter were almo5t as ephemeral as the strike com¬ 
mittee* and yvltc constantly in difficulties, either because they were 
split by interna! dtittfifiitira or browse of lack of funds, the men 
being willing enough to join them but unwilling to pay any union 
dues. The fittest, however, survived and became permanent 
institutions* A further ilep forward was taken in lyzo, when an 
All-India Trade Union Congress was organized m order that die 
activities of individual unions might be co-ordinated and a common 
policy adopted 

I he problem of the relations of capital and labour now became 
one of some urgency* and six years Inter the movement had advanced 
so far that a Trade Unions Act was passed. This, like English 
legislation on the subject* gave trade unions w hich came under its 
provisions protection against civil and criminal proceedings, and 
authorized them to maintain funds for political purposes, and pro¬ 
vided that member* might contract out of liability for subscription 
to them On the other hand, uninn* had lu be registered* to furnish 
audited accounts, and to have a majority of actual workers on 
their executive before they could take advantage of the provisions 
of the Act. These conditions have militated against its general 
application. Owing, moreover, to the gen era! low level of education 
of the industrial classes the trade union movement has been 
directed and controlled by men who have not been drawn from 
their ranks but have for the most part belonged to the better 
educated and more experienced professional classes. A few have 
been altruistic social workers, whose rtrsl consideration has been 
the interests of i he workers and die improvement of the conditions 
under which they work and live. More have been politicians with 
other axes to grind, and among them there have been communists, 
who have sought to utilize die movement for communist cuds and 
subversive activities. 

It is known that in 1Q20 Lenin and his associates in Russia 
adopted a 'drive 10 the East' policy and determined to attack the 
British empire by stirring up trouble in India, The Communist 
International set up a special branch for the dissemination of com¬ 
munism in India and issued a manifesto which called for a com¬ 
bination of proletarian revolution and peasant war in order to 
destroy imperialism, and summoned the worker* and peasants lu 
overthrow British rule- Emissaries were despaiclied to India, 
com munis-1 literature with revolutionary incitements was eirtu- 
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tated, money to finance a communist campaign was ?enl from 
Europe, and) a small number nf Indiana underwent training at 
Moscow and Tashkent. The upshot was the formation by 1923 of 
groups of communists at five different centres, C □ lent la. Bombay. 
Madras, Lahore, and Cawnpore. Quite apart, moreover, from 
Boishtvi&t propaganda the younger members of the intellig entsia 
read Karl Man? as eagerly as an earlier generation had read Maraini, 
Works on the working of communism in Russia became the vogue, 
and vague communistic ideas were generated* 

One -if the first objects of the communist party was to capture 
the trade union movement and make it an instrument of their 
pohev. Early in □ workers and peasants putty was fomicJ, 
one of whose avowed objects was to promote the organisation of 
trade unions and retire control of them. I hv ultimate aim was 
re volution* and in the same year the party started a paper called 
Kranti, meaning revolution, It succeeded kt obtaining control of 
the principal trade unions in Bombay. lk-noah and Madras, and 
became dominant in die Trade Union Congress, which h at its 
annual session in 1929, appointed a communist organization in 
Great Britain as its ai^ent and passed a resolution in favour of the 
establishment of a socialist republican government of ihe working 
classes in India. The moderate party withdrew from the Congress, 
and set up a separate organization, the Indian Trades Union 
Federation The Trade Union Congress, further weakened by 
internal dissension and access in ns^ was describe d in 1933 as 'a use- 
1m and clTete body 1 with no influence and trifling membership 1 
A rival IkkIv, the lied Trade Union Congress, was set up s but in 
1935 thin came to an agreement w ith the Trade Union Congress, 
by which the latter was accepted os the central organization and 
the principle of * class struggle* was recognized. For the first ten 
years of its exigence the Trade Union Congress did useful con¬ 
structive work; as pointed out in a recent publication of the 
International Labour Office, it served as a national platform for tire 
declaration of the policy of organized labour, and it was the body 
chosen to represent the interests of Indian labour in both national 
and international organizations*- It has now again become reprv- 
tentative of all Indian trade unions by the merging in it of other 
bodies which had been started independently. 

The communist movement lias gained ground during recent 
years and has been active in branadmi with agrarian move- 
imenss in the United Provinces and Bihar. Its leaders have been 
found in an extremist party in the National Congress which 
ctidalvours to use it as a medium for propagating its ideas, I he 
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red flag ami die device of the hammer and-fkkk are seen he meet¬ 
ing and in procession^ and come Into prominence during strikes; 
cultivators sometime* refuse to pay rent saying ‘Lenin Sahib has 
told us not to pay\ though they have no idea who Lcnm was. The 
shibboleths of EunOjjean communism arc glibly repeated, often, it 
may be suspected, without a full understanding of their implica¬ 
tions. Class warfare is preached, imperialism is inveighed against; 
Indian landlords are said to be assiMiiited with British imperialism 1 
and their expropriation is proposed. War on capitalism and land¬ 
lordism k declared to be the solution of die problem of the Indian 
peasantry, and cdlcctivmUon of agriculture h said tube the ulti¬ 
mate objective, though not immediately possible, 1 Marxism alone\ 
according to .1 manifesto published by a socialist orgaiiiization in 
1936* # can guide anti-imperial] it forces to their ultimate deal illy. 
Party members must therefore fully understand the technique of 
revolution, die theory and practice of the class struggle/ Modem 
and western as all this sounds, there is still an idea dial the pro* 
gramme should have at least a veneer of Hindu km. Thm t Tht 
Revolutionary* whose sub-tide was An Organ of tht RtmhitioMiTy 
Party tn India t =n_-t forth a few yean ago that its objectives were the 
nationalist iun of railways, mines, manufacture:-, and Shipping, 
and went on to make the extraordinary claim that its aims were 
internal iujieeI and that in this respect it followed the 'footsteps of 
the great Indian risltis 1 of the glorious past and of Bolshevik 
Russia In tile modern agc T —a collocation which Ls chantoterktic 
of the curious Jantis-like oulltKik of much modem Indian thought. 

1 Yor example, the Secretary of the Bihar PrcwEraal Ki™ Sahhn (i.e. A§rl- 
edlUfittt* AmciflBorO winlc in J/ir S*nt\ a hli#ht of 10 December 1937: ‘The 
ludiot! M>luti*n nf the a^ratian pn>h]rm demand 1 that ll* %hi of the pcaMmry 
niu c he inti-imperial ji? wnd tmli-feiuliL I It net the Kin-m movement m Bihar, 
&s m Other ptvvk tecs, i* directed itfcairwr RrittiTi impcriTlkm Hfid the unundcri 
■Jrttem Big zamiattan have (HTivrriul lUit; of BriUEh imperial^m, which 

uses them in its: acvqinl biiJa for keeping Judin in btindage/ 
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INTRODUCTORY 

AN attempt tu trace the influences of EngUah rule upon the legal 
iV institu Lions of India may properly begin with a brief survey of 
the conditions of that country at the time when British ascendancy 
was first established. The conquest of Bengal took ptece in the 
year 1757 and was followed, in 17(>5, by what is known as the grant 
of the Diwaiii, by which the Mughal Emperor of Delhi surrendered 
to the East India Company the powers of fiscal and civil adminis¬ 
tration over the three province* of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, 
in which were included the right of dispensing civil justice to 
1 he whole Indian population within those area*. The grant of the 
Diwani was iiol followed irnmediately by the assumption by the 
Company of the duties and the powers thus assigned m it. Seven 
years were to elapse before the Directors decided that it should 
enter upon its functions as Diwan and address itself to the task of 
dispensing civil law to the peoples nf Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. 
These provinces, still under the control of the I termer officials* 
were in a condition of disorder. While the Muslim ruler* had 
maintained some show of judicial administration, their count of 
justice were in abeyance and had practically ceased to function* 
Jurisdiction Imd been seized by local potentates, corrupt and 
oppressive, who paid but scanty regard to the law or to any forms 
of justice. 

Jn these conditions it fell to Warren Hasimg;s the first Governor- 
General, to lav the foundations of a judicial system which, with 
sundry altetaiions and amendments suggested by later knowledge 
and experience* 1 ms continued till the present day. The main 
feature of bis scheme was decent rjlizat ion — the establish mem in 
the districts of the provinces of subordinate courts which should 
be accessible to all Indian suitors. These district ^Mufasuil) 
courts were placed under the judicial and admuibtfalive control of 
two principal (5Wr) courts, civil and criminal, which constituted 
the highest courts of appeal. r These were all Company's courts, 
and this system, first set up in Bengal, was, in course of time, 
adopted by other provinces of British India as they gradually came 
into exist enter. In addition to these courts there were established 
the Supreme Courts, first in Calcutta and later also in Madras and 

1 TTriji CluijTlcr *i l>n*cd m par* \ip\m the author 1 Rappwt on the MRutneHoi 
British ruSr iip«n ihr lujrd systems of EdiJin tp the Scoond Congress uf Compara¬ 
tive Law held it Tlic Hague in August 1^7. 
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Bombay, These were King's courts, erected by roy^l charter in 
pursuance of the provisions of the Regulating Act of 1773 enacted 
by Parliament with the object of securing control over the affairs 
of the Hast India Company, Their jurisdiction was limited to the 
three Presidency towns, and ihe taw they administered within 
these areas was chiefly the English law, though as regards Indian 
litigants they were required to apply to them their family law, 
according a* they were Hindus or Muslims. The King's courts 
were distinct from the Company 1 * cuurts and e^erdsed no control 
over the latter. 

This dual system of judicature under which ju&tke w as dis¬ 
pensed by two sets of courts, each independent of the other, was 
unsatisfactory and occasioned both confusion and hardship. In 
particular, the highly technical and complex rules of English 
judicial procedure which the Supreme Courts followed were con¬ 
spicuously unsuitable for application among people living in a 
country where judicial insti tut ions had ceased to function and all 
forms d judicial process were totally unknown. This unfortunate 
state ut ashling which was a serious obstacle to the dev elopment of 
4 body of uniform territorial law, persisted till tSfri p by which time 
the enactment of the Indian Penal Code and the Codes of Civil and 
Criminal Procedure made it possible to amalgamate the tivo juris¬ 
dictions by the establishment of the provincial High Courts, each 
vested with control over all inferior court' . ithm it* area of 
jurisdiction, and al] judicially subordinate to a common court of 
ultimate appeal, the Judicial Committee of Ilia ALajesLy's Privy 
Council* 

The judicial machinery being thus provided it became necessary 
to determinr what taws these courts were to administer, a problem 
of some difficulty, as the laws which governed the Hindus and 
Muslim^ who formed the bulk of the population, were, at that 
time, a scaled book Up die Company s servant*. It was understood 
that both systems of Lw were so intimately connected with religion 
as to render it impolitic to set them aside completely by the imposi¬ 
tion of any system imported from abroad. In this matter English 
policy was initiated by Warren Hastings* who laid down that the 
personal taw both of Hindus and Muslims was to be applied by the 
courts in all disputes affecting then family relations and religious 
institutions. This principle ba_s been the corner-sionr of the ad¬ 
ministrative structure in India, and up to the present day both 
these great class** of the community can claim the benefit of those 
portions of their lavra which regulate marriage, adoption, inheri¬ 
tance, and other forms of succession to property, well a& dis¬ 
posals oT property made for pious and charitable purposes, 

But discovery of the legal content of bulb dies* systems had still 
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to he made, and this was a slow process. The labour* of distin¬ 
guished Orient I scholars, such a* Rir William Jones and Cole- 
bfooke, gradually made available to the English judges knowledge 
of the laws recorded in (he ancient texts and commentaries. ixatis- 
iaiions of which, in the form of digests and other Compilations* 
WCrt published from time to time. These works, particularly 
those which dealt with the Hindu law* were treated at first as 
having an authority which they did not in fact possess. The Hindu 
treatises were regarded as repositories of positive law binding upon 
all who called themselves Hindus Skater investigations revealed 
the fact that they were no ru'irc than records of ancient custom 
moulded by the religious doctrines of a long series of Brahmin 
commentators* and that the rules they contai ned were by no means 
of such general Application as had been supposed* It was found 
that there were conflicting school* of Hindu law, more or less 
identified with particular territories: these hod arisen from diver¬ 
gence in the interpretation nf the same early texts* with the result 
that there was a considerable lack of uniformity in practice in 
different parts of India. Moreover, the latest commentary® dated 
from a period several centuries anterior to the date of the British 
occupation, and this being $o. it came to lie realized that they 
could hardly present a true picture of the usages obtaining at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. The rule of literal observance 
nf the laws so presented to the courts which waa followed at first 
gave way at length under the doctrine finally declared by the Privy 
Council in iSfiS tlaut clear pruof of usage would outweigh die 
written text of die Hindu law. 

It is unfortunate that in our attempts to trace the history of the 
development of the 1 tindu law we have no chronology to guide us; 
nor again have we any assistance m the shape of judicial exposi¬ 
tion. While there ri good reason to believe that under the ancient 
Hindu regime them were in existence judicial institutions of some 
kind, the fact remains that no records of their activities have Iktcii 
handed down to u*, to show how the law w m applied in practice; 
wc have* so to speak, no history of the law in action. All our know¬ 
ledge of the Hindu law is derived from a number of text* for which 
a divine origin is claimed and a long series of commentaries pre¬ 
pared by speculative jurists and theologians deeply tinged with 
the doctrines of Brahmaulstn. These Hindu treatises arc in their 
language vague to a degree and embody a mass of conflicting 
opinions from which* as lias often been remarked* almost any con¬ 
clusion might be drawn. They have come to be regarded as a 
mixture of religious, civil, and moral ordinances which the priestly 
order considered proper to be observed but which, as a whole. 
Were never actually administered as taw. 
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Side by side with the Hindu system there was die Muslim 
system introduced into India by the Muslim invaders who occupied 
the country continuously from the latter end of the twelfth century. 
The law which they brought with them was mainly the Jaw of (lie 
I-Ianim school as settled in the tenth century and recorded in 
numerous works written in the Arabic language, some of which 
were trails luted into English. Positive law, as we understand it, 
was as much Foreign to the Musahnan as it was to the Hindu. Uis 
law, too. was a (thine institution, sacred Jaw derived from the 
Koran and the Tradition* of the Prophet which no temporal 
authority had power to alter. It was, moreover, a law for the 
Faithful only and was never imposed upon the millions of Hindus 
in India who declined conversion to the treed of their Conquerors. 
Even among those who were compelled or induced to embrace the 
new faith there were many who did not. as in theory they w ere 
supposed to do. subject themselves to die legal code of Islam. To 
this day large numbers of Muslims in India, the descendants ol the 
first converts, are still governed by I Imdu law and usage in matters 
of inheritance and Succession, 

CODIFICATION 

These two systems, in force at the moment of the British occu¬ 
pation, were utterly different from each other and from the English 
System, and both were personal in the sense that they governed 
only those who pfulcsscd one or other of the two prevailing 
religions, Neither interfered with die other, though only the 
Muslim code could be, and was, administered by die judges of the 
Muslim courts. I he Muslim criminal law was, however, applied 
as public law both to Muslims and Hindus. But a new power had 
now risen to which the peoples of both creeds had become subject, 
and however fitting it was that nothing should be done to offend 
their religious sentiments nr to disturb their social organization, 
it was clearly necessary to introduce a body of territorial law which 
should bind all subjects irrespective of their creed; and it was found 
that pre-existing systems could not provide the material for such 
a purpose. 1'hough both of them were highly developed in some 
departments, .is, fur example, in the law of the family relations, 
in other respects they w ere deficient, ljr^t areas of the legal field 
were left uncovered. There was no definite law of procedure, 
criminal or civil, rin lo'.s of torts, no public and constitutional law. 
In both systems the law of contract was primitive and altogether 
inadequate to the requirement* of the age. The Muslim criminal 
law was a code of barbarous severity, administered under rules of 
evidence which operated with the grossest injustice against those 
who were rot of the Muslim persuasion; one of these rules forbade 
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acceptance of the testimony of an unbeliever against a follower of 
Islam. 

The problem uf creating a body of territorial law was one of 
immense complexity, ami for almost a century from the date of the 
British occupation little was dune, or conk! indeed be done, 
towards its solution. The British were during thta period engaged 
continuously in warfare with other powers who were struggling 
to secure the supremacy w hich the Mughal* had lost, and the years 
which passed in the gradual conquert and pacification of the terri¬ 
tories which were ultimately annexed allowed neither time nor 
opportunity fur making due provision for the needs of u regular 
civil administration by legislation of a permanent and general 
character. All that was possible was a system uf improvised 
government carried on by means of Regulations framed under the 
legislative power* which the Hritidi Parliament conferred from 
time io time upon the Govomor-GenentL 

An inquire made just prior to 1833 into the methods of govern¬ 
ment in India revealed the existence of much confusion and dis¬ 
order. The state of the taw, as it was then being applied by the 
courts, was vividly described by Macaulay in bis speech on the 
Bill which became soon after the Charter Act of 1833. He spoke 
of the 'Hindoo law, Mahometan law* Parsec law, and English 
law perpetually mingling with each other and disturbing each 
nthe r; varying w ith the person, va ryin g with the pLice 1 . He pointed 
out how the uncertainties of the Indian systems had driven the 
British courts to the administration not of law but of 'a kind of rude 
and capricious equity”, and he announced that one of the objects 
of the Bill was to bring about the preparation of a body of law 
which, while pay-lug due regard to the feelings generated by differ¬ 
ences of religion, of nation, and uf caste, would secure ^rnifarmiry 
where you can have it. diversity where you must have it* but in all 
cases certainty'. 

The enactment of the Charter Act of 1833 veils the first practical 
step towards the codification of the law in British India. Hie first 
Indian Low Commission, under the presidency of Lord Macaulay, 
wn& set up in 1^34' its most notable achievement waft die produc¬ 
tion of the draft of the Indian Pcnai Code, whicli, however, did 
not become law until 1K60. Macwla/ft Commission also drew up 
a number of rtpnrta which embodied proposals fur legislation and 
which fell under the consideration of a succession of haw Corn- 
mis -stons, which sat in England at various times 1 *tween 1853 and 
tSyo and whose efforts led tu the enactment of the Codes of Pro¬ 
cedure, civil and criminal, in 1859 and iHfoi respectively, This 
latter year also marked the unification of the judicial system in 
India by the amalgamation of the Supreme and Sadr Courts intn 
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the I light Courts, The liter fruits of the labour* iif these Com- 
missions were the Succession Act (!&&<;), the Limitation Act 
(1871), the Evidence Act, and the Contract Act (1872), and still 
beer, under the direction oj the Government of India, there came 
the Spec ilk Relief Act (*877), the Negotiable Instruments Act 
([S81), the Trusts Act (1 SSa). the Transfer of Pro-perry Act (i 882), 
and the Easements Act (1882). By this rime, it may be said, the 
process of codification came to an end, though further legislation 
of a comprehensive character was undertaken to define the law nf 
land tenures for the various provinces. 

It fthould be noticed here that no attempt was made to codify 
any portion of the Hindu or Muslim personal law. Such a project 
was in the contemplation of 1 fie lirat Law Conimissioiiers, but it 
was rejected by the Law Commission of 1853 mainly on the con¬ 
sideration that as both systems were identified with the religions 
of the people they should be left alone by the legislature. The 
wisdom of this decision has not infrequently been called in question 
but. as Sir Courtenay llliert has observed, the advocates of codifi¬ 
cation of Hindu and Muslim law underrate the prodigious diffi¬ 
culties of such an undertaking. It would be practically impossible 
to bring the diversities of the Hindu law inside any code; and while 
in the case of the Muslim law the obstacles might not be so for¬ 
midable, there still remains the consideration that orthodox Mam 
holds firmly to the belief that legislation belongs to God alone. 

Such, in outline, is the history of codification in India. The 
result has been the importation on a considerable scale of the 
English law, iu>t indeed in unadulterated form, but divested of its 
anomalies and technicalities and moulded so as to render it suit¬ 
able for application in conditions which are vastly different from 
those of England. In short, India has received much of tile English 
law shorn of what Sir James Fitzpmcs Stephen describes as its 
‘cumbrous and pompom nonsense’. 1 The process of adaptation 
has not been easy, and. with the necessity* of exempting, on reli¬ 
gious grounds, large sections of the ptipul.il ion from the operation 
of some of the Acts which have been mentioned, it cannot lie 
claimed that sill this law in its codified form is pure fix fori; hut on 
the whole the objects indicated by Macaulay in his speech in 1833 
fwve been attained, 

There b much diversity of opinion concerning the advantages 
and disadvantages of code taw Hut however that may be, no one 
with Indian experience will he disposed to deny that codification 
it) that country, so far as it has gone, has been of die greatest 
possible benefit. It cannot, of course, he claimed that the Acts 

■ ,W*wt* «i th* AdMt&trMiim a} Juttue in firitifk tndiu (Ckletill*. I A? * ). 
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which go to mate Up the Indian code are all of equal legal merit, 
and some of them have come under severe criticism- 

The Indian Penal Code has been Universally approved and has 
survived, practically without alteration* the test of experience. It 
Um been accepted as a model of penal legislation and adopted w ith 
very little change not only in many of the native States in India 
which ane free from British legislative control, but in many of the 
British possessions in the Far Fast and in Africa. At the time ti 
was drafted in 1834 it was. far above the level of the English 
criminal taw of the time, which, in truth, w as but little less irra¬ 
tional and severe than that of die Muslim code which vva.s more or 
less generally applied in India, and was rendered tolerable in 
England only by the perverse verdicts of the juries under the 
encouragement of the judges of the time who were seeking a means 
of escape from its absurdities The English law wa* a wholly 
unsuitable pattern for India and was wisely rejected But it had 
its admirers in England, where the spirit of taw reform aroused by 
the writings of Hentham and others had still to attain the vigour 
which it subsequently acquired, and the consequence was that 
Macaulay's draft encountered so much opposition ihni its enact¬ 
ment was delayed fur a period nf close on thirty years. 

The Codes of Civil and Criminal Procedure, which have under* 
gone considerable amendment from time in time, have been ssimk 
hrly applauded, The Jaw of evidence and the law of contract 
embodied in the Acts of t£72 have been less favourably judged. 
Both of these Acts were tile work of a distinguished English 
lawyer. Sir James Fitapmes Stephen, who had a considerable 
knowledge of the administration of the law in India. Of the Indian 
Evidence Act It has been said that it is largely Superfluous and 
perplexing, Professor Thayer of Harvard University has charac¬ 
terized die Act as a tour de force *—'an over-ingenious attempt to 
put the rules of evidence wholly into terms of relevancy'. 1 This 
opinion will receive little sup port from those who have had judicial 
experience in India and have found guidance in tht Act which was 
not available in the English law, which Stephen nut unfairly 
describes as p a hopdess mass nf confusion 1 .= It k perhaps a ^iffi- 
cknt refutation of this adverse comment to point put that Stephen's 
Digest of ihr Lav. of Evidenci in England, which is practically a 
word-for-word production uf the Indian statute. k now recognized 
as a standard text-book on ilii^ bmnch of the law in England. 

The Contract Act was, perhaps, a less successful piece of work, 
probably because the law of Contract yields less easily to the process 

1 preliminary Fm^ ■v.h fTriJr-JuV al the n Ijizr (Boston, iSi/Sj, p 
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of codification. The main reproach directed against it ia that of 
excessive rigidity; it is complained that it leaves too little to judicial 
discretion. To a certain extent thin criticism b well founded, for 
it may be admitted that the principles of the English Uw, which 
assumes that those who enter into contracts know what they are 
doing and are con scions of the sanctity which attaches, or ought 
ti> attach, to promises deliberately made, are likely to Motion 
hardship when applied to the transactions of people who are 
ignorant and practically illiterate. 

On the other hand is the consideration that it would in India be 
highly unsafe trs accord to the judiciary , particularly tn those of the 
inferior courts K the measure of di sere lion allowed to judges in 
England, For the constitution of the Indian judiciary is* of neces¬ 
sity,. very different from that of England, and the English system, 
however admirable it may be, could not he adapted to Indian 
conditions. For one thing, it would be far too expensive; India, 
with several thousands of judges of all denominations, h not in .1 
position to entertain a highly paid judicial establishment recruited 
from the ranks of successful practising lawyers. In India candi¬ 
dates far judicial office hav e to be recruited at an early agc p and the 
knowledge of the law that they gradually acquire is derived fmm 
experience on the Bench and not at the Bar. This being the 
situation, it is only proper that the margin of judicial discretion 
should be reduced to the narrowest limits. As Fitajames Stephen 
has observed, 'the abridgement of judicial discretion by written 
lawn may be T to some extent, an evil, but in the dreumstarvees of 
India it is an inevitable evil. Discretion leads to illegality/ 

Whatever criticism of codification in India can he adduced, it is, 
at any ratc p true to say that ii served to clothe the law with 
certainty and simplicity* and if it has been possible 10 invest it with 
these merit# only by the sacrifice of a measure of flexibility there 
is no need to regret the price which has been paid. In Indut, as 
elsewhere, the paramount desideratum is that the law should he 
certain. The results of codification In India are admirably sum- 
maristed in the fallowing passages from Lord Bryce's Stmm in 
History and Jurisprudent! rat, i, p. 1 jfr; 

g Whal I'm happened is thui the English hav^ yiven to Imliasuch parts 
of their own law (somewhat simplified in fumij as Indli seemed fitted 
ta receive* These parti have been applied to European* m well as 
natives, but they were virtually applicable to Europeans l%efore codified- 
tiun began* The English rulers have tilled up those department tn 
which there wua no native law worthy of the name, sometimes, however, 
respecting local native customs . . . 'Hit English have neither applied 
tt> India the more technical parts nf Their own lsuv such as dint relating 
to land, nor attempted to supersede liiose parts of native law which are 
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in flue ri red by religion such as the parts which include family relation* 
ami Lnherits rice. As respect* onii Hess inn the English ha\z in one sense 
done more than the Romans, in Another aen&c less. They have reduced 
such topics as penal Lav and procedure K evidence and trusts to a com¬ 
pact well-ordered ^uifie, winch is inure than Jmtmum did lor any pan 
of the Roman law. Rut they have nor hmi'ght the whole law together 
into one Corpus Jurii . and they have left huge parrs of it in triplicate so 
10 apeak, that is to say consisting of rules which are entirely different 
for Hindus, for Mmalmans and for Europeans.* 

LAND LAW 

In describing die beginnings of British rule in India it has been 
mentioned that in the earlier stages there wjlk little opportunity for 
the introduction of Icgishti on of a general and permanent character; 
the government was carried on under a scries of improvised 
Regulations designed to meet the day to day requirements of 
administration. Hut one important measure Wes not of this 
ephemeral description, namely Bengal Regulation 1 of 179.3 (the 
Bengal Permanent Settlement Regulation), the importance of 
which lies in the fact that it was the first of a number of enactment* 
dealing with the land-tenures in India. Hie events which led up 
to this enactment may be shortly stated. 

As has already been mentioned, it was not till the year 1772, 
seven years after the grant of the Diwanl that the East India 
Company assumed the functions conferred upon it by the grant. 
During this interval the government of Bengal remained practic¬ 
ally under the control of the former officials, over Avhom the Com- 
pany's se rvants exercised a supervision which was purely nominal 
and wholly ineffective* In 1765 Clive had estimated the annual 
income of the provinces at about £4,000,000—mure llian half of 
which consisted of the single item of land revenue, representing 
the proceeds of a tax upon lands capable of cultivation. The collec¬ 
tion of this tax had t for a period of over half a century prior to 
1765# been entrusted to a class of persons, styled zamindars, who 
exercised control and management over areas or districts, varying 
considerably in extent, which were knows 1 as their estates, and who 
Avere responsible by contract for the annu i! payment to the native 
government of the tax due from these lands. During the period 
between 17(15 and 1772 die receipts under die head of land 
revenue fell shun of the estimate given by Clive, mid alt hough the 
deficit was attributable to arm vt extent to a severe famine in 1770, 
which is stated to have sAvept away one-half of the popular ion of 
Bengal, die suspicion a™ entertained iMt it was mainly due to the 
peculation anti corruption of the ^amindars, whom the Company 
looked upon at first as being mere servants of the native govern¬ 
ment* 
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The result was that when the Company in 1772 took mpf (he 
iask of revenue collection the zammdans were ignored and the 
right to farm the Land revenue was put up tn auction. This metliud 
ended in failure, for the farms fell into the hands of speculators 
who had no territorial cciitwxbns or influence and no experience 
of the management of agricultural estates, and who T as often as not p 
defaulted in their engagements. Resort was nest had to a method 
of direct agency: the Company appointed its own collecting agents. 
Here again the experiment miscarried, for the servants knew no 
more of the systems of tenure and the methods of cultivation than 
their masters. In the end the Company had to fall back upon the 
service*, of the zainindurs* whose lota] influence and experience 
afforded some guarantee for the regular receipt of the revenue, 

Meanwhile the unsat is hie to ry Condition rif die Company'* 
finances bad begun to attract the notice of the British Parliament. 
The gairiindars had been loudly complaining of harsh treatment, 
alleging that they had been unjustly deprived of their lands and Itad 
been obliged to render oppressive resus, tributes, and services. 
They were little disposed to accept [hr position of mere salaried 
agents whose sen 1 ices the government could dispense with at its 
pleasure. Tilt's Act of 1784 (24 Leo. Ml, cc 25) accordingly 
directed the Company to take measures A to settle anti establish the 
permanent rule* by which the tributes, rents and services of the 
Rajas, /amindars and other native landholder should be in future 
rendered and paid", Inquiries regarding the position uf the 
xatntudara had already been made before the passing of this Act. 
and these were continued after the arrival in India in 17M of 
Lord CbrnwaMs, who had been sent out with intimations for the 
settlement upon ,1 firm basis of a revenue system which would 
ensure the extension of cultivation and the prosperity of the pro¬ 
vinces, one-third of the area of which was at that time said to be 
still jungle. The result of these investigations was the enactment 
in 1793 of the Bengal Permanent Settlement Regulation (Regula¬ 
tion 1 of 1793), which gave legislative confirmation to a proclama¬ 
tion already issued on 2 Z March 1793, whereby it was declared 
tliat subject tn ibe annual pay men 1 of bud revenue as it should 
he Assessed, the asamindara and other actual proprietors were 
to be deemed 10 Jiave a permanent, btritsbk, and transferable 
proprietary right in their estates. 

The inquiries which led up to this memorable enactment gave 
rise to acute differences of opinion among the servants of the 
Company, Speaking generally, the issue over which they were 
divided was the ownership of the nail in Bengal. The pmiugonisia 
in the controvert were Mr. jf units Grant and Sir John Shore 
(afterwards Lord Tcignmouth). The ftimindars, in support of 
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their claim to have the revenue settlement made with them, were 
asserting rights aver the soil which, in substance, amounted to 
ownership. This claim was vigorously denied hr Grant, who 
maintained that by the law of India nit property in the soil was 
vested absolutely and exclusively in the .sovereign or the State. 
According to him r the zamindars were nothing more than State 
servants employed to collect the land revenue. Shore’s opinion, 
to quote his own words, was that 'the rents belonged to the sove¬ 
reign, the land to ihc zamindars 1 . Throughout the controversy the 
stress was laid upon the respective rights of the State and of the 
zamindar; the rights of the cultivator, though nor wholly ignored* 
ap^sear to have been treated as a mutter of secondary importance. 

The law to which appeal was made for rhe purpose of deciding 
the issue was that of the Hindu and Muslim legal systems. Of 
these the Hindu law was the customary law of a primitive society, 
the earliest known statement of w hich was to l>c found in the so- 
called Code of Manu. By the time this record was compiled she 
political organization in India appears To have consisted of the 
king (Raja) and Ins subjects. The kiniz belonged to the second ur 
Kshattriya caste: he represented the temporal power. As regards 
rights over land there is little to be found in Manu or in the Codes 
of laicr dates One- verse of Manu (ch. ixj v\ 44 ) speaks of a right 
in land acquired by clearing; "cultivated land h the property of 
him who cut away the wood or who cleared and tilled it'. Other 
text* in Manu ami elsewhere declare the right of the king to receive 
from the cultivator a share of the produce, which varied according 
to die nature of the soil and (he labour required for its cultivation. 
The share was generally one-sixth, but the texts say dial in reasons 
of distress the king could demand a one-fourth share 'without 
committing sin 1 . This right of the king to j share of the produce 
was bayed upon his position as 'protector of the soil 1 ( hAumtpatf), 
in virtue of which he had, in addition to the right to a share of the 
produce of cultivation, n general right of control over the waste 
lands as hod of the Slate. The cultivator rendered n share of hb 
crops in return for the protection he received and, as the texts 
declare, was under a duty 10 till the land; if he failed to do so h he 
was bound tu render the equivalent of the share of the crop which 
but for Ins default would have been available, and also to pay a fine 
which might amount to ten times die value uf the king's share. 

The most that can be deduced from the scanty material of the 
Hindu texts on this subject is that the king had by custom a right 
to a sliare of the produce * while die cultivator, so long as he 
rendered this share, had the right to be protected in rise occupation 
id hi& holding, Ho. right was a conditional right to occupy, a right 
which he could transmit to his heirs anti which for that reason 
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might be deemed a prop riel ary* right, but one falling far abort of 
that right of ownership which in our time lias come to connote 
plenary" powers of user, control* am! disposal. There is nothing m 
the Hindu taw to indicate that the cultivator had a right to alienate 
the soil of kb holding or. indeed, to suggest that there was any 
conception of a right in anyone to make such an alienation, 

'i’lie fact b that any notion of exclusive property in land was 
unknown to primitive society Land was not. in the modern sense, 
a subject of property; it was The source of the subsistence of the 
entire community after society hud advanced from the nomad to 
the agricultural &tage s a stage which, in India, had been readied 
by the time the law of Manu came to be recorded. At that period 
there was land in abundance available for cultivation, which was 
the only conceivable use ui which it could be put, and ii had no 
market-value to render it a subject of alienation, For the progress 
of society ai that stage what was needed was the extension of culti¬ 
vation, and that end could well be attained without resort to any 
notion of ownership: it was sufficient for Lite purpose if the culti¬ 
vator was encouraged to effort by bring protected in hisocciipaLEon- 
The relation between the kirn* and the husbandman described in 
Manti and the other tests of early Hindu law was not that of land¬ 
lord and tenant; it was more in the nature of a partnership in the 
productive powers of tilt soil, a relation which might very well 
exist without the attribution of a right of ownership tn either 
party. The free exercise of powers of alienation, which is the 
characteristic incident of ownership in the modern sense* was 
wholly unknown. 

So far, then, a? the J Lindu law is concerned, the only rights which 
it recognized in connexion with the land were the right of the 
sovereign to a share of the produce and a right of occupancy in the 
cultivator who grew the crops. There U no mention whatever of 
the rights of any third party intermediate betw een the king and the 
peasant* Hie limdu Saw also reengaged that waste Sands were at 
the disposal of the king as head of the State and as representing the 
community. 

The Muslim law found its way into India during the last 
quarter of the twelfth century and was administered, though never 
in its entirety, for Lhc abt centuries which followed before the final 
collapse of the Mughal empire, li was a system of much later 
origin than the Hindu Ia\v fc having been developed between the 
seventh and tenth centuries. As a body of law it was, a* might be 
expected from it& history, much more definite and scientific than 
the purely customary taw of the Hindus and owed a good deal to 
the Roman law, many of the principles of w hich it incorporated in 
the course of it* development under the guise of tradition. 
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The Muslim code recognized rights of private ownership in the 
soil; aU lands in Arabia were subject to tithe (Wir), a levied 
Upon the property os' all Believers. As for lands outside Arabia 
acquired bv conquest the law was nut uniform; it varied according 
to the doctrines of the various 'schools'. I hua the law 13! the Shafii 
school was that lands in conquered tern lories were divisible 
among the victorious soldiery «md on distribution became their 
private property and so liable to tube. 1 he view of the Maliki 
school was that conquered lands became iFdg/ property* which 
meant that 1 hey passed out of private ownership and became the 
property of the Deity and, as such* inalienable. They were to be 
managed by the head of the Muslim State ami the usufruct de¬ 
rived from them was to be available to all Muslims as perpetual 
beneficiaries. 

The law of the Hanafi school, which was that gene rally followed 
in India, was less ri^sd inasmuch as it allowed the ruler an option 
in dealing with conquered territories, the 'option of the Imam . 
This doctrine of option had its origin in a tradition that Umar, the 
second Caliph, after his conquest of die Sawad of Iraq had, in¬ 
stead of dividing the lands among his troops, left them in the posses¬ 
sion of their former occupants upon the condition of their paying 
a tax styled kfiang t which, in theory, was double the amount of the 
lithe payable by the Believer. This precedent was, nt> doubt, 
based upon expediency; all Muslims were wanted in the field and 
could not be allowed to settle down on the lands they had worn 
It became a rule of law among the Hanafi lawyers* who held that, 
once the option had been exercised, the Slate had irrevocably 
renounced all claims to ownership and had thereafter nothing mew 
than the right to exact the land-tax (khuraj) from the Unbelievers 
left in possession* who were treated not as tenants of the Stale but 
as proprietor*, The doctrine of the option of die Imam applied 
originally only lo lands which had been taken by toree: it was 
extended afterward? to eases where the occupiers made their sub¬ 
mission without resistance- 

Thc hhuraj lax was either proportionate or fixed. Where pro¬ 
portionate, it was a levy upon the actual produce and wae realized 
bv a division of the cropi Where ti.sed, it took, the form of a charge 
upon each unit of area calculated in accordance with the rates laid 
down by Umar, the maximum rate being one-half of the estimated 
value of the produce which could be raised! and the person in 
possession wits liable whether there wa£ any produce or not. I he 
tax was due once a year, and, where default was made, the head of 
the Slate could take the land under direct management or let ii out 
on farm. In the last resort he might sell the land of the defaulter 
to a third party v who thereupon acquired a good title by purchase- 
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From (his statement of the ilanufi law it appeal* that a Muslim 
sovereign had no original title as owner of lands subject either to 
tithe or kkaraj. He might, however, as head of tlw State, become 
bv a supervenient title the owner of land subject to tilt- fixed 
klttiwj through use of the legal powers of expropriation w here the 
taxpayer defaulted. The normal position was (hat where die 
option of the Imam had been exercised, the only right uf Llit- State 
was to receive a lax from land taken up for cultivation. Waste 
land:4, those absolutely in a state - -r narure, were at the disposal 
of die sovereign, as they were under the Hindu law. 

Neither Hindu nor Muslim leva! theory therefore furnishes sup¬ 
port fur the view expressed by Grant, namely that by the law of 
India the ownership of llie soi] was vested absolutely and exclu¬ 
sively m the sovereign or in the State’, It is. indeed, nut ft- Itc 
disputed that such a notion was generally entertained and that die 
Muslim rulers of India conceived themselves as possessing un¬ 
limited powers nt control and disposal over the lands in their 
territories.. Hut this was purely a i/f facto claim based upon, the 
despotic authority which they exercised. In India, as in other 
countries which came under their rule by conquest, the Muslim 
sovereigns consistently ignored die rigid Islamic prohibition which 
denies all right to legislate to an earthly Authority, and arro¬ 
gated to themselves, particularly in the domain of public law. the 
power of making such nibs as they pleased lor the governance 
tit ilitfir dominions; here the fow iva s wliol the sovereign chose to 
make it. 

On tile other hand the four, Hindu or |clitd Hot justify (lie 
coiidusbii uf Shore that the fond'belonged to the zammtfars\ ifbv 
tbJ^ hr meant tlidE they were its owners* The Hindu law speaks 
only ol the ting and the cultivator and has nothing 10 say of any 
residing in a third party. S he Muslim !:s\v p ton, contcm- 
plutes only two partis, vie. the State which received, the hind-tax 
and a person tn actual pos^cstuun of the fond who engaged with 
the State for its payment, and who was treated as proprietor 
though noT expressly declared to he so, Whatever may have been 
ihc legal theory in this matter* there is nothing in the history 
of (he Sand administration during the Muslim period m India 
in show lha( the actual payment qf the revenue to the State was 
acknowledged as a hadyc of ownership in the modem sense of 
the term. 

The final set tie men I qf the fond revenue in India of which we 
have any reliable record wu& (I nt made hy Akbar in Bengal in 
l 5“ 2 with the assistance uf fits Hindu minister Tmfor Alai, That 
was a settlement mode direct with the ryot (cultivator), whose 
contribution was fixed by an act of the Slate. The nut was the 
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payer of the revenue and was encouraged to pay his revenue in 
person; the procedure was m feet a reversion to the ancient Hindu 
system of direct dealing between the king and the peasant. Hut 
nowhere in the records of Akbar’s settlement is there any truce of 
■j declaration, express or implied, that the ryut was the owner nf his 
holding by virtue of Ids liability to pay the revenue for it, And it 
seems more reasonable to assume that the right of the cultivator 
during the reign of Akbar was no more extensive than it was in 
the Hindu era—a right of occupancy which was allowed to pass 
by inheritance. N nr again is there any evidence to show that at any 
(uher period of Muslim rule iri India the State purported to confer 
proprietary rights upon any class of middlemen so as to place them 
in the position of landlords over the ryots. T he patents of appoint- 
ment issued by the government to the zamiedars con¬ 

veyed no title whatever to the bud. 

1 he question then arises how thk intermediary class known as 
zamindars came Lntu existence, and how it was jmsiblc for them 
to mn forward a claim to a landlord right. The answer must be 
looked for in the history ul the revenue administration prior to the 
date of the grant of the Divvani. 

1 he word '^ainindar', of Persian origin, first came into use 
during the days of the Mughal empire, li signifies literally "a 
holder or occupier of land 4 but conveys no indication of the title 
under which the bud is held in possession, It was uaed in various 
senses at different periods. It seems to have been applied at first 
to the holders of tributary tenure—Rajas and chiefs who had 
previously enjoyed such sovereign rights over the Sand as were then 
rtcogmzcd and who, after submission to their conquerors, were 
allowed to retain their possessions subject xo the payment of an 
agreed sum as tribute. By the time the East India Company took 
over control ot Bengal the term had come to be applied to a jjerson 
under engagement to pay the land revenue for a tract of Sand under 
his control„ which was styled his "estate*. He was the person vvhu 
was personally liable- to the State, and* in view of the risk he m* 
ruined under Ids control with the State, he was invested with 
extensive powers of management and control over the lands within 
his jurisdiction I he East India Company itself had been the 
zaimndari since ifkjH of the three villages of Calcutta. Sutanutj, 
and Gubindpur in the province of Bengal. 

During the pre-Muslim period the State revenues were col¬ 
lected by the king's off Sends. We find in the seventh chapter of 
Mamt a description of the administrative organizaNon of the 
Hindu kingdom. I he smallest territorial division was the village 
{grama), a defined area occupied by a body of settlers consisting 
of cultivators belonging to tte third caste (VaJsyaa) and a number 
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of village menial* of the lowest caste (Sudms). The two highercastes* 
like Brahmans acid the Kshatrriya&p were nut supposed to engage 
in cultivation except in seniors >ji” distress. Each of ihtie villages 
was a small self-caimincd society which managed its own affairs 
through a representative committee (panchuyat) „ over which pre¬ 
sided a vi I lace-officer or head-man, who was selected with the 
king's approval and represented the community in its dealings 
with the superior officers of State, He also performed the duties 
of a village magistrate. The larger territorial divisions consisted of 
groups of these villages under the control of superior officers* 
among whose other duties was that of collecting the king's share 
of die produce. All these officials down to the head-man were 
servants of the ^tatc + and were remunerated cither directly out of 
die kins^s share of the produce nr by grants of land w hich they held 
cither revctiuofrvc or at a favourable rate. 

By the time of the first Muslim invasion of Bengal the larger 
fiscal divisions had conic to he known as Jkirg&ritiSt each in charge 
of a thaudhri or principal revenue-officer. And here we have to 
notice a peculiar feature of Hindu society in which all offices were 
regarded by custom as hereditary. Just as the office of the Raja 
descended in his family, ordinarily by the rule of primogeniture, 
so did all the minor government offices* which were looked upon 
as a sort of family property. 

The Muslims introduced no new system of revenue law into 
India, They found ready to hand a system closely analogous to 
their own. which they took over and worked through the Hindu 
agency existing at the lime. But they proceeded gradually, hy 
alteration of the methods of assessment and collection of the 
revenue, to evolve a more elaborate and scientific scheme of 
revenue administration. Thu old custom of paying the land 
revenue by division of ihe crop gave way in time to the system of 
cash-payments, under which the revenue ceased to be :i levy upon 
actual produce and became a tax upon the productive powers of 
the soil, arrived at by measurement of tile cultivable area and by 
estimate of the probable yield* By striking an average of agri¬ 
cultural prices spread over a period of years a cash rate for each 
Unit of area was ascertained. The revenue demand was then slated 
in terms of money and die sum due annually from the peasant 
was determined b) the area of his holding. This was the system 
first regularly established by Akbar. For a time the cultivator* 
whose interests Akbar desired to protect* was allowed the option 
of payment in kind* but cash-payments soon came to be the normal 
practice as being the more convenient method. While this change 
in the mode of payment was in keeping with tht law of finance 
tinder which, as has been mentioned, the kfutraj might be collected 
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in cash or in kmd. it does not appear ihaT Akbar imposed the land- 
tax under this name. Another modification made by Akbar was 
in titc amount of tile tax: he demanded a one-third share of die 
average gross produce instead of the one-sixth share sanctioned 
by I lindu custom. 

A third alteration took place Inter in die met hot! of assessment. 
The [aw of Mann contemplates dealing with the individual 
peasant, from whom the king's share wm collected by weighment 
and division after even harvest, a primitive and simple system 
which must have tended to prove cumbersome and impracticable 
with the cradua! extension of cultivation. For this there came to be 
substituted a method of lump assessment by which die levy was 
made upon the village as a whole, it being left 10 the village head¬ 
man to distribute the total burden among the peasants, "ITiis 
method was probably in vogue in pre-Muslim times and was 
certainly well established before the reign of Akbar, who seems to 
have disapproved uf it as being oppressive to die ryot and to have 
reverted for that reason to the old practice of individual assessment. 
This practice, however, did not continue for long, and ubhiu a 
short period after his death die system of block assessment vests 
restored and became firmly established; the village became again 
the unit of assessment and the head-man was made liable for pay¬ 
ment of the whole. 

Finally, in the closing years of the seventeenth century there 
came another change in the technique of collection. Internal dis¬ 
order and consequent financial stress drove the government of the 
day to seek more convenient means of realizing its income, and 
resort was had to the practice of farming, The practice of making 
the official levy nn each village was abandoned. The province was 
divided into large tracts, which subsequently acquired the name 
of estates; and tlie privilege ul collecting in taels of these areas was 
made over by contract to a person w ho agreed for a period of years 
to pay annually a predetermined sum which represented m a rough 
way the amount of the revenue which each estate might be ex¬ 
pected to yield in accordance with the standard rates fixed in the 
time of Akbar, 

The farmer under the terms of Iil$ contract was granted exten¬ 
sive administrative powers over the villages comprised in hie 
estate, and it was he. and not an official uf the government, who 
now settled with the head-Eiian the revenue claim fur cadi village. 
In short, the previous elaborate revenue machinery was discarded* 
and in return for a fixed annual payment practically all of the 
functions of government were handed over to a contractor, whose 
position of authority made him to ail Intents and purposes a land¬ 
lord. What the ryot had now to pay was determined by the will of 
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sometimes been said of this legislation that it was based upon a 
mistake whereby mere tax-collectors were convened into landed 
proprietors invested with absolute and exclusive right* of owner¬ 
ship in the soil, but this view’ is dearly erroneous and was firmly 
repudiated by the Judges of the Calcutta High Court in thtit 
judgement in the Great Rent Case in 1865, in which it was laid 
down that the notion of an absolute estate in land in India was as 
alien to the Regulation law as it was to the old Hindu and Muslim 
bw of the country. On ihc contrary, it was said, the Regulation 
law w as designed to provide for and to protect the rights of sub¬ 
ordinate holder*, including the cultivators, which existed inde¬ 
pendently of the proprietary right vested in die zammdar. Section 
8 of Bengal Regulation I of 1793 expressly reserved to die govern¬ 
ment full powers to legislate for the protection of I Is esc subordinate 
rights. Since then these powers have been freely exercised in 
legislation enacted in die interests of the lower grades of tenure- 
holders. 

This intermediate or zamtndftri right in land was subsequently 
recognized in territories outside Bengal which, at a later stage, 
passed under British rule. In what may be roughly described 3& 
Lip per India the right was found to exbt not in individuals as in 
Bengal* but in landlord bodies which in various ways had estab¬ 
lished themselves in the villages in a position of superiority over 
the cultivators. Frequently these bodies were offshoots of high- 
caste ruling families Brahma ns or Rajputs, who did not practise 
cultivation* the descendants of junior members of the familv qf 
the Raja or chief to whom grants of the Raja's rights liad been 
made by way of maintenance, and such irrants had developed 
under the Hindu law into joint family property. In other parts, 
notably in the Punjab* these Landlord bodies had their origin in the 
conquest and occupation 1 ! territory by cultivating tribes who had 
taken possession as ready-made peasant proprietors. In these 
areai, it) which the zarnindari right was formally conferred upon 
these village bodies, the government's claim to land revenue was 
not fixed in perpetuity ha in Bengal, but was settled for a period of, 
generally, thirty years. This is the practice known as Temporary 
Settlement, and while the holders of the raxpindari right enjoy 
a status similar to (hat of the zammdar in Bengal, they are more 
in the position, of persons holding under long-term leases with a 
right In renewal at a revaluation on the expiry of the term. 

In Bombay and in the greater portion of Madras the law of land- 
tenures was settled in n different way. For c.-nt reason or another 
die conditions in these pans of India had been unfavourable to the 
gnwvdi of any interest intermediate between that of the State and 
of the cultivator* No bodies of village-land lords of superior caste 
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had come into existence as in die provinces of Upper India, or if 
they had, tlicy had disappeared during the long period of dis¬ 
order which folio wed on the disruption of rise ancient Iringtioms 
of the south, during which the country was at the mercy of bands 
of plunderers, such as the Maratha*. who bled the cultivator w hite 
and saw tea it that their collecting agents were not allowed to inter- 
cepe for their own benefit any of the rents extracted from the 
peasant. 

The Rajputs, who represent the Kshattriya or warrior caste of 
Manu, and to which class the majority of the landlord bodies in 
Upper India belong* do not seem to have ever settled in these 
regions. The result was that, when the law of tenure fell to be 
settled in these areas, there was no class of middlemen whose 
interests called for consideration, and the British government was 
aide to dc-il direct with the ryots who inhabited villages of the type 
referred to m Manu, in winch the community consisted of in¬ 
dividual cultivators, each holding independently, not bound by 
family tics or by any tradition of descent from a common ancestor, 
but living together and organized under the control of a vHinge 
head-man. 

This system of settlement is wliat b known ss the tyotwari 
system. All the arable land bt surveyed and divided tun* fields or 
blocks each valued at a certain cash rate per acre, The amount w hich 
each ryot Itaa to pay the government depends upon the area of his 
holding of which he b the registered occupant. So long as he pays 
llic assessment he is entitled to retain hb possession; he is nut 
liable to eviction by the government except fur default in, payment, 
and he is at liberty in any year 1.0 abandon his holding or a port inn 
of it at pleasure, lib interest in his holding b heritable and trans¬ 
ferable without restriction and he b entitled io the foil benefit 
of any improvements which he makes; these do not involve 
any liability to an enhanced assessment. In short-, what the ryot- 
wan system of settlement obtains, the cultivator is a peasant pro¬ 
prietor (though not so styled) subject only to the payment to 
governin '-me of .l i;t\ which may be revised periodically. 

To sum up, die British government lias everywhere abandoned 
die attitude of its predecessors in rule who claimed to be the 
absolute Owners of the soil. In some parts of India it has formally 
recognized and declared an intcmiedLaie proprietary right, not 
absolute or exclusive, but limited by concurrent and independent, 
though inferior, rights, which themselves had their origin in 
ancient custom or usa^c and which have now been defined and 
secured by legislation. Elsewhere* where intermediate righia had 
failed to spring up, the cultivator, subject in the riLiic s s claim to 
revenue, has become the virtual owner of the soil. 
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development of the personal law 

The person:! I law nf the Hindus and Muslima has been little 
interfered with by British legislation, The courts in India are 
buuncl by salute to apply the rules nf the personal law in, all cases 
concerningsuccession, marriage, inheritance, and religious institu¬ 
tions: where m* Audi rule is discoverahh* they must decide ac¬ 
cording to justice, equity, and goml conscience,. which means, 
m effect, according to principle* of English law s-i far as they can 
reasonably be applied to the conditions peculiar to Indian society. 
Whatever development has taken place within the sphere of the 
personal law lias been accomplished through the medium of 
judicial interpretation. 

In the case of the Hindu law this process has had to be applied 
to an amorphous mass of rules imbedded in ancient tests and com¬ 
mentaries and couched in the vaguest language. And a further 
difficulty, which has created much embarrassment for the courts 
iti their quest of a T i.ile suitable lor the particular case, arises out 
of the fact th3l the commentaries upon which they have to rely 
abound iti contradictions. In the course of time it fou come to be 
realized that what is contained in these ancient Hindu records is a 
mixture of rules nf secular law. morality, and religious ritual. 

The reason nf this confusion is to be sought in the history of the 
evolution of the Hindu law, which, in its origin, was pure customary 
law made up of 1 volume nf local usages which varied from place to 
place; it is impossible to suppose that there ever was at any time a 
body of uniform custom prevailing throughout the entire country. 
The knowledge of these customs was preserved hv oral tradition 
down to tlie time when the art of writing was discovered and it 
Ixcaiue possible to reduce them to a written form. By this time 
the Aryan invasion o! India had taken place and Brahma ni&m. with 
its system of caste. Eta J come into existence. The Brahmans. die 
priestly order and. as such, superior to the oilier orders, were the 
only literate class and became the custodians and sole interpreters 
of die written law, The result was that in those parts of India 
which kll under the influence of the Brahmanical religion the Jaw 
cainc to assume a new form, in which it was presented to the lower 
orders as a divine creation; die taw was the expression of the will of 
the Deity, Contained in a series of revelations made to the sa ECT a f 
Antiquity. 

The first written records cl the law arc the Smrilit. which, in 
1 bndu opinion, are the primary sources of the I lindu law us we 
have xt to-day, There arc three of these SmrHif f those »f Manu 
Vajnsvjilkya, and Narada. which are supposed to have made their 
appearance xn this order, though the dales of their appearance cm 
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only be conjectured. It is 1 bought that the NmU Smriti, which 
is an abridgement of the Manu S'mriu\ wag published between 
500 and 600 In each of these compilations the law h repre¬ 
sented as being of divine origin; each according to Hindu 

belief, m an infallible record of sacred Uw in spite of manifest 
conflict; and all arc treated as being of equal authority. The 
Smritilt became the subject of voluminous commentaries, the works 
of theologian-jurists who wrote at different periods and in different 
pans of India, Their interpretations of the Smritis varied to a 
Considerable extent and have given rise to the various schools of 
Hindu law. One or other of the commentatons acquired a pre¬ 
eminent reputation for learning in his own part of the country, 
and his interpretation of the law came to be accepted and followed 
as the settled law of the particular region. It has now become a 
principle of judicial decision that the Smritis > as so interpreted, are 
to be followed by the courts, though subject to the reservation that 
where there is a conflict between a custom and a text of the 
Smritist the custom, if established, will override the text. It has 
been laid dnvvn by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
that clear proof of usage will outweigh the w ritten text of the law. 

Here it should be mentioned tliat up to the year 1864 the judges 
in India had no opportunity of subjecting the Hindu law to the 
influence of English methods of interprets lion, for up to that date 
the rule of bw to be applied to the particular case was enunciated 
by the Pandit, ie. the Hindu law-officer attached to his court. The 
judge was merely the Pandit's mouthpiece and accepted without 
question the opinion which was given him. an opinion for which 
authority could daily he found among the numerous and conflict- 
ing texts upon which the Pandit could draw. Unsatisfactory as this 
arrangement was, no better one was available during the period 
which had to elapse before knowledge uf the Hindu legal system 
could be brought within the reach of those w ho had 10 administer 
it* So long □£ the sen 1 ices of the law-officers were retained it was 
impossible for the Hindu Law to receive the impress of English 
legal doctrine. The law contained in the ancient texts was rigor¬ 
ously applied as though it was the law of the nineteenth century, 
by which time much of it T as rca! customary law, must have be¬ 
come obsolete and out of harmony with the conditions of the day. 
From 1864 onwards new influence* were brought to bear which 
have served to transform the ancient law to a considerable extent- 
It is not that the courts in India have consciously attempted to 
introduce alteration, but the adoption of English methods of 
judicial trial and legal interpretation has naturally had the effect 
of Imparting clarity and precision to a system obscured by m 
vagueness and fluidity. 

K 
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So far aa our knowledge goes* the law of the Hindus hod never 
previously been submitted to ihcr process of judicial development 
While we find in some of the ancient writing references to judicial 
institutions and forms of judicial procedure, we have no records of 
the proceedings of Hindu cotim of law. During the six or seven 
centuries of Muslim domination, the only courts which functioned 
were Muslim courts which could administer only Muslim law and 
were thus dosed to Hindu suitors, who were left io settle there 
differences as best they could—usually by a process of arbitration 
carried out by bodies whose efforts were directed to die production 
of a compromise between the litigants rather than to the settlement 
of any principles of law, Whatever development in the law 3 sad 
taken place before the establishment of the British courts had been 
the exclusive work of the commentators, whose canons of inter¬ 
pretation were widely different from those of the English lawyer, 
To the Hindu jurist his taw is divine law to he explained by the 
principle of authority: io the western Jurist law is a human institu¬ 
tion to lie expounded by rhe light of reason. 

In dealing with the ancient records of the Hindu law the courts 
in India have been guided by the pronouncements uf their highest 
court of appeal, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
which has consistently inculcated the need of caution iu the inter¬ 
pretation of books of mixed religion, morality,, and kiv, so ns to 
avoid the mistake of treating as strict law mere precepts addressed 
to the moral sense and thereby imparting to the Hindu law an 
inflexible rigidity never contemplated by the original taw-givem 
But it remains none the less true that the role* w hich may properly 
be described a* law in the strict sense have acquired ll measure of 
rigidity, a result which was inevitable if the law was to become 
certain. It has often been remarked that the two main character¬ 
istics of English judicial procedure arc the imporUincc attached io 
the facts of the ease und respect for precedent. The law is applied 
only after the facts have been carefully ascertained, and the rule 
once declared with respect to those facts becomes the rule to be 
applied thereafter where the facts are identical or analogous, 
Every judicial decision becomes a precedent and the accumulation 
of precedents leads to the hardening and stabilization of the |jiu\ 
In addition to this, the binding force of the personal law has hcen 
enormously enhanced through its administration by courts in 
British India which an? invested with the amplest authority to 
enforce their decrees by execution and which do rigorously 
enforce them. 

In short p what English methods of legal thought and practice 
have done for the Hindu law has been to clarify it and to render k 
definite and certain. There can be very little of the Hindu per- 
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sona! law which has not been passed under judicial review, and the 
process of development in this way may now be said to have reached 
its limits. 

While the personal Jaw of the Muslims has been similarly sub¬ 
jected to the process of judicial scrutiny* it has not been affected 
to the same extent Muslim law, as compared with that of the 
1 lindiiSp is a modem product; it was created and developed between 
the seventh and tenth centuries AJJ. It is based upon a number uf 
texts in tile Koran and a mass of Traditions of the Prophet and 
owea its development to several generations of jurists, under whose 
hands it attained a professedly final form in the tenth or eleventh 
century A.D. Like the Hindu law it l>ears the marks of its evolu¬ 
tion j it is academic rather than practical law. created to a Urge 
extern by speculative jurists and theologian? why were not in any 
close contact with the practical needs of judicial administration. 
All the some^ it attained a higher pitch of development than the 
Hindu law find is characterized by a precision of statement which 
the latter does not possess. Being better defined it has, according! j P 
suffered less ciunge in the course of its application by she conns 
in India. 

On the other hand, it has the defect of excessive rigidity, 2nd as 
essentially a medieval code which it is difficult to adjust to modem 
conditions. According to orthodox theory' the Islamic bw T h a 
divine institution* revealed under divine inspiration and conse¬ 
quently not to be added to or altered by hi Linars agency. Legisla¬ 
tion is not within the power of an earthly sovereign. All attempts 
to expand the law as originally revealed by resort to human reason 
Have been regarded with disfavour as being acts of impiety, though 
some of the "schools*—ami in particular the lUrmfi school which 
prevaik in India—hav^ allowed themselves much more liberty 
in tliis respect than others. But all development through the aid 
uf analogical reasoning Ujiyas) came to an end whcn> in nr about 
the eleventh century, it was declared that the doors of investigation 
and interpretation were henceforth to remain closed: the law r had 
crystallized into its final form. There are, it is true H enlightened 
Muslim jurist? of the present day who deny that there is any solid 
foundation fur the doctrine that the Islamic law is incapable of 
further expansion and adjustment, but they form a *mall minority 
and so far have made no headway against the dead weight of ortho¬ 
dox opposition. 

In dealing with a body of law fui which this immutable character 
is claimed„ the judges of the English courts, who examine it tn the 
light of modern theories and principles, arc under the temptation 
to depart from a literal application of rules which appear to them 
too narrow fur a changed social order. On the other hand, they are 
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nbligc d to pay the utmost respect to the religious susceptibilities 
of Muslim litigants, and the tendency is consequently to steer n 
middle course. 11: a general way the principle followed is. for the 
courts to deny themselves a discretion of interpretation in respect 
of those departments of the law which concern the purely domestic 
relations, such, for examp]e H as the laws regulating marriage and 
succession which operate only on those of the Muslim persuasion. 

A freer hand is claimed in dealing with those portions of the 
reserved law which relate to certain disposals of property, such as 
the law of Gifts, Wills and fFaj/r (su hr a$ these have not tacn 
affected by genera! enactments), and the reason for this is apparent; 
for rules which were devised to cover dealings with property by 
Muslims inter re cannot, in reason, be literally applied to similar 
transactions between them and the followers of different religions 
who arc their fellow subjects. There is, moreover; the considera¬ 
tion that numerous new forms of property have come into exis¬ 
tence since the days when the Muslim law was finally formulated, 
to which that law could not be applied at all. 

But even this liberty must be exercised with caution, A few 
years ago a decision of die Privy Council on the law of rf r aj/(gifts 
for charitable and religious purposes) caused considerable commo¬ 
tion among the Muslim community* Their Lordships held that 
a disposition uf property in favour of the settler** descendant*, 
with an ultimate gift over to charity on failure of the tine, was a 
colourable transaction which was intended merely to defeat the 
rules of Inheritance, and so was not authorized by the Muslim law. 
The Muslim view , based presumably on the principle that charity 
begins at home, is that the support of the founders family is iti 
itself a pious purpose, ;ind the remit w^as that their Lordships 4 
decision had to be nullified by legislation. 

To sum up, the British courts in India have, On the whole, 
maintained in their integrity those portions of personal law which 
it has been our policy' to reserve to the two main classes of the 
population of India. In the earlier stages the rules w hich fall under 
this head were enforced more literally than they should have been; 
tn the later stages they have received a wider interpretation ao as to 
adapt them to a changed society. Judicial influence has produced 
clarification and precise definition; the rule which was formerly 
vague lias been rendered certain, and certainty has been achieved 
with a minimum disturbance of religious sentiment Some critics 
tore asserted that respect for religious feeling ha5 been carried too 
far and that the British government might well have been less 
timid in die way uf legislative interference, It has been said, for 
instance, that Hindu* are nnt so fumly wedded to ihetr ancient 
usages as to be likely to resent their modification and adaptation 
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to the social requirements of modern limes, There is something to 
l>e said for thi* point of view, fnr H as a religion, Hinduism eludes 
definition; it is not, as Sir Alfred Lyall has remarked, a single 
creed hut a complex of various religious beliefs. The Hindu re¬ 
ligious system m just as fluid and vague as the Hindu legal system 
and. offers in this respect, a striking contrast to the faith of Islam* 
of which the tenets are at once simple, precise, and easily intelli¬ 
gible. The Brahman amides of faith have never obtained universal 
acceptance among Hindus, nor has the Hindu code, which is 
saturated with Brahmanism, provided rules of law which apply all 
round. But from the beginning of British dominion in India 
religious neutrality has remained one of the cardinal principles of 
our administration, and this policy of toleration forbids inter' 
ferenee with what are considered to be the religious institutions of 
either belief. The further reform of this branch of the taw can best 
be left TCp those whom it most closely concern* and whose efforts in 
this direction will now find ample opportunity under the new 
const! tut ion which has conferred upon the people of India the 
right to manage their own affairs. 

REFORM OF THE LAW’ 

While the legislature and the courts have thus combined to 
bring about the changes just described, other forces have been ai 
work to disturb the conservatism of the peoples of the Bast and to 
excite discontent against the restraints imposed upon them by 
their antiquated systems of law. The people of India have been 
gradually drawn into a dose association with those of other 
countries whose methods of thought and habit* of life are very 
different from their own and have thus been exposed to the impact 
of new 1 social and political ideas. India has long since ceased 10 live 
a life of isolation and has been brought into the stream of move¬ 
ments which are tending everywhere to dislocate ancient legal 
institutions which sue out of relation to the social and economic 
needs of the day, Since the middle of the nineteenth century the 
advance of science has been providing in an ever-increasing degree 
fresh mean* of control over the forces of nature which, through 
their application to the processed of industry, have served to swell 
the volume of material wealth and to redr]gmu&e human society on 
s new economic basis. 

The law, if it is to discharge its functions of securing the maxi¬ 
mum of protection for the rights of members of the society which 
lives under it, must take notice of new complexities introduced into 
human relations and readjust itself to the conditions of the limes. 
And so in India the absorption of western ideas and the develop¬ 
ment of new industries offering ampler opportunity fur individual 
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effort and the accumulation of wealth have aroused among the 
Hindus in particular a spirit of individualism which is alien to their 
own traditions but characteristic of the civilization of the West. The 
extent to which India has been affected by these external move men is 
is reflected in the contents of her statute book, in which are runv 
incorporated legislative measures dealing with such matters as 
joint-stuck companies, labour in factories, the settlement of trade 
disputes, motor and air transport; she is no longer a purely agri¬ 
cultural country. Nor is it British India alone which has' fallen 
under these influences; they have been at work in that other part of 
India, the India of the native States, which, though it stands 
politically apart, is facing welded into economic unity with the rest 
of the country. 

The growing sense of individual right la leading to the dis¬ 
integration of the joint-family system, winch for centuries has been 
a corner-stone of the Hindu social edifice, and is tending to create 
a bread] in the institution of caste, which enlightened opinion is 
coming to regard as a serious obstacle to social and material pro¬ 
gress. I’he decay of the joint-family system dates, indeed, from 
r lime prior to the advent of British rule, for the establishment of 
the Data llhsga school of Hindu law in Bengal had already intro¬ 
duced a new conception of the legal structure of the Hindu family 
and had declared the principle of separate, that is individual, 
property as opposed to the old principle of corporate ownership. 
But under the stimulus of the new influences which have been 
brought to bear individualism lias acquired a new impetus, and 
there is now evidence of a desire tor emancipation from the tram¬ 
mels of the tow of joint-family property. The successful trader or 
the clever lawyer whose talents and industry have brought Ium 
riches no longer feels disposed to share them with the less fortunate 
or less enterprising members of Ilia family. 

And so there lias been tin ring recent years a manifestation of a 
desire among the Hindus for amendment of their personal Jaw 
legislation has lieen initiated and carried through for the purpose 
of extending individual rights of property , as also for the amend¬ 
ment of the Hindu law id inheritance with its marked preference 
for agnate over cognate relationship in the roles which govern 
intestate succession; provision has been made for the admission 
as heirs of close cognate relations in preference to agnates who are 
more remote. Steps, too, have been taken to raise the status of the 
Hindu woman by removal of some of the restrictions which limit 
the extent of (be interest which she can take in property bv tn- 
heritancc. I here is evidence also of a movement towards reform 
of the law of marr iage bv the abolition of Mie ban against marries 
between persons of different easto. 
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Here k is to be noticed that the reservation of the personal law 
has Jed to a conflict of lam which could hardly luvc been foreseen 
in the early years of British tttle. Increased facilities fur travel and 
the desire for a knowledge of western culture through western 
education lias led to the temporary migration of Indians of all 
classes to England and other countries* during which there have 
not infrequently taken place marriage* with European women. 
Where such marriages are contracted tn England in accordance 
with the forms of English law* they are held to be binding by the 
English courts, which ignore all unions entered into under other 
systems, such as those of the Hindus and Muslims which sanction 
polygamy. In India, where the personal Law must be applied, the 
union of a Hindu male with a woman outside his own caste is 
generally condemned as invalid, though in some parts a marriage 
between a man of a higher and a woman of inferior caste is still 
treated as valid* as it undoubtedly was under the early Hindu law. 
There have consequently been some cases where a marriage cele¬ 
brated in India between a Hindu and a Eurojxrsn woman who has 
professed Hinduism has been validated under this exception* 
though this involves a departure from orthodox doctrine, which 
takes the view tlist a person must be bom a Hindu and cannot 
become one by conversion* The Muslim law, while it does not 
treat the marriage of a Musa [man with a woman of the Christian 
faith as absolutely void, nevertheless allows him not only lawfully 
to take other wives, but also to determine an existing valid union 
by n mere pmn ounce men I of divorce, it practice totally repugnant 
tn the English conception of the status of marriage. 

And so Ihe courts in England have condiment]y held that nu 
British subject with an Indian domicile can repudiate a marriage 
celebrated in England in accordance with English forms of law by 
raising a pica of incapacity imposed upon him by ihe law of his 
religion, or take advantage of any power of divorce conferred by 
his personal law in order to put an end to a marriage contracted in 
England. While this unfortunate conflict of law's has led to dis¬ 
tressing consequences, it is difficult to sec hnw r it is to be removed. 
The mutter has now been referred in England To a committee 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor, but some reciprocal action in 
India would seem to be called fur if die present situation is lu be 
remedied. Up to 1he present the attempts to reform the Hindu 
Uw of marriage luavc failed to produce anything calculated to 
assist in the solution of this awkward problem. 

An interesting instance of spontaneous departure from the 
ancient Hindu law is to be found in the history of ihe growth of 
the testamentary power among Hindus. It is certain dial the w ill 
was an institution absolutely unknown to the old law. It was 
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thought at one time that it was introduced into India by the 
English lawyers, but subsequent researches have proved that wills 
were being made in Bengal long before the days of the British 
occupation. Et was in Bengal that the conception of individual 
property first took root, and it had become firmly established there 
by the sixteenth century. Thereafter the practice of making wills 
became common as the result, most probably, of association with 
Muslims, to whom the will had always been known. 

While Lite British courts exercising jurisdiction in the Presi¬ 
dency towns recognized the existence of the testamentary power, 
the other courts in India declared against it, ami in Madras opposi¬ 
tion was carried to the pitch of prohibiting testamentary disposi* 
tinna by statute. But wills continued to be made by f]Indus in 
spite of this discouragement, and in the end opposition had to give 
way before established usage. The making of wills came to be 
regulated by statute; the testamentary power was extended from 
time to lime by legislation until at the present day the Saw of wills 
for Hindus lias been assimilated to. and is, in substance, identical 
with, tire law of wills in Lngland, 

In bringing to a dose this review of the changes in die native 
laws of India which have taken place under British rule, it is inter¬ 
esting to observ e the course of events In other oriental countries 
in w hich, as well aa in Indta, ancient codes are giving wav in favour 
of modem systems. The Hindu law is of course peculiar to India, 
but the Muslim law has for a long time pretailed in other countries 
which have been free from foreign domination; and im some of 
these there have been developments akin to those witnessed in 
British India, As lias already iwen mentioned, when the problem 
of framing a body of territorial law for India came under considera¬ 
tion, it was decided to discard both the Hindu and Muslim systems, 
wiih the exception only of those portions of them which were 
intimately connected with the religion and the social structure of 
the people of India, It was held that in other respects tJtc native 
laws, reflecting as they did the primitive conditions of society in 
Which they had their origin, were totally unsuited for incorporation 
in a body of law whieh was to be applied to the circumstances of 
the nineteenth century, And there was the further consideration 
that the law of both systems wa* purely personal law to be applied 
only to those who professed nnc or other of the two main re Li cions. 
1 he result was the introduction of a bodv of law drawn mainly 
from English sources In taking this step the British it. India were 
merely anticipating the action which has since hern taken in of her 
unental Countries m which the Islamic code lias been tamely 
superseded and has been replaced bv new systems both of sub¬ 
stantive and procedural law based upon the model of one or other 
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of the codes of continental Europe. In these countries, too h k has 
come to be realised that a body of law which was supposed to have 
reached the Omits of perfection by the eleventh centtuy, and was 
declared to be unalterable by human agency T has Jong outlived its 
usefulness. Hie Muslim doctrine that legislation is not witlun 
the competence of an earthly sovereign was never, indeed, any¬ 
thing more than a pious fiction, w hich was consistently ignored by 
Strong-minded rulers, who arrogated Lind freely exercised the right 
of framing the laws which best suited their purpose, 

A strung desire for modernization of their legal systems began 
to manifest itsdf in Islamic countries about the middle of the 
nineteenth century, particularly in those whose geographical 
situation placed them in dose contact with the civilisations of the 
V\ eat. It was Turkey which gave die lead to the rest of the Muslim 
world in the pursuit of law reform; there reform culminated in the 
revolution of 1934 when the Caliphate was abolished and the old 
law of Islam was completely suppressed. Other Muslim countries 
in the Near East, though not prepared to go the whole way with 
1 urkry, are nevertheless seriously bent upon the rejuvenation of 
their legal systems. Persia, Iraq, Egypt, and Syria have travelled 
a long way towards reform and have adopted new codes of sub¬ 
stantive law which art a close imitation of those of modem Europe; 
they have also established new systems of judicature and rules of 
judicial procedure drawn from the same sources, 

I his recent progress has been stimulated by the forces of 
nationalism w hich have acquired a new vigour since the end of the 
Great War. Nationalism is utterly alien to Muslim tradition* 
which regards I?lam aa an international, not a national, institution, 
but it appears to have made a strung appeal to the imagination of 
backward Muslim communities, who see in it an instrument by 
wliich 1 hey may hope to raise themselves to a higher plane of 
political and economic life. The newly developed sense of national 
pride provides an urge towards the assimilation of their institu¬ 
tions to those of the western nations with whom they aspire to 
associate on a footing of independence and equality. 

And so in India. !krc p too, the spirit of nationalism has Ixren 
quickened, and with the legislative freedom which her peoples 
now enjoy we may anticipate still further departure from the ways 
of the ancient law. Such development is + in truth, inevitable for, 
as has been aptly remarked by the eminent oriental scholar. 
Professor Snouek Hurgronje, 'the irresistible power of the evolu¬ 
tion of human society is merciless to laws even of divine origin 
and transfers them, when their time is come, from the treasury' of 
everlasting goods to a museum of antiquities 1 . 1 

1 Sf*jJtmumr*iunum (New York, 11^16), p, j 50, 
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EDUCATION 

THB FOUND U’lONS 

I X r DlA claim?, and has the right to glory in, an ancient and long 
enduring culture, an age of centuries in which art and science, 
literature and philosophy flourished and the influence of Indian 
thought and Indian scholarship spread tar beyond the bounds 
of the Indian world. When Trevelyan, writing in ii4_jR, on the 
threshold of the new dispensation, regarded the coming of 
western learning to the East, he saw it not as an invasion hut as 
a home-coming: 

"The lime lias arrived when the ancient debt of civilisation which 
Europe owes to Asia is about to be repaid; and the sciences, cradled in 
the East and brought to maturity in tlic West, are now b\ j final effort 
to overspread the world. ,J 

The inspiration of the great age of Indian life had then lung 
passed away. Sanskrit, fixed and canonized, the language of the 
Hindu law . religion, and culture, had been mortified lu the uses of 
a hereditary priesthood and, thu? withdrawn from the common life, 
had tended to a literature of elaboration rather than development. 
Religion seemed to haver sunk hack into itself and closed the door 
to all new influences save such as could take on the darker or more 
neutral colours of their environment. Innovators and reformers 
had preached and persuaded and passed, armies had marched and 
countermarched, live political scene had shivered and changed, 
time and again, in the tides of invasion and conquest; but the Hid 
culture had remained in the land and continued, indolent or slum¬ 
bering, to exercise its mastery over Indian life. 

Throughout the centuries die brahmans, who were die repost- 
tones of learning and the directors of the Hindu life, continued to 
brood upon and to elaborate the sacred texts and to transmit their 
study in religious institutions—iW* and v&yalayat and ehatiit - 
pathis—w the succeeding generations. Sanskrit was the only wear 
the beginning and end of all their study, the one language of the 
oracles through the length and breadth of the- Hindu land. The 
iiSubi A of the Inttv T from whom the knoiiVkdgc of ihc uSil longue w*is 
withheld, naj have been permitted, encouraged even, in secular 
schools lo do obeisance to the digits md the alphabet and to learn 
3uch rndimcnis in iheir own vemactilars as were appropriate to 
their condition, i here hqd been indeed aornir development of 

1 C, E, Ttevclyan, Th* EJufitiitm *>/ ih* *] Imhu p, j&a. 
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poetical literature in a number of ihc vulgar tongues, But ibis was 
nut a concern of the priesthood. 

Among the Muslims a mare democratic system prevailed, The 
comraiofi of ka-ming and religion was maintained, and still an 
alien language, the Arabic of the Holy Book, was die medium iif 
higher study. But there \stie also schools which combined 
religious and secular learning, in which jmpib. in addition to 
memorizing portions of die Koran and being instructed in their 
religious duties, might [earn something of their vernacular and of 
Persian, die language of Islamic culture and of the administration. 

The systems had much in common* T hey taught in a language 
ut languages foreign to the people at large, they drew their strength 
from their association with religion h and, being based on unchang- 
ing authority* they discouraged the spirit of fret inquiry and re¬ 
sisted change But there wa$ one respect in which they differed 
profoundly. While the Hindu schools were designed for one 
favoured class of the community and excluded secular instruction, 
Muslim schools admitted secular instruction and were open 
without let to all who confessed ihai there was but one God and 
Muhammad was his Prophet. 

Public instruction, so far as it went, was not the business of the 
^laic. Many of the institutions of higher learning owed their 
maintenance to the piety of riders Or other men of wealth and posi¬ 
tion. But the main support of school* and scholars was the tree- 
will offerings of live people. Education was unconstrained. No 
one was taxed for schools. Mo one need trouble himself with 
learning. But those who desired to study need have no anxiety 
about ways and means if ihere was a suitable school at hand or 
which could lie reached by pilgrimage* It was common in the 
Satiakrit schools for the pandit, himself supported by the doktfiittas, 
nr customary gifts, of the community* to house and feed without 
charge the pupils who sat at his feet. They, in turn, on holidays 
and feast days collected for their master. lit the wj atlrusas, or 
Arabic schools of higher learning the poor student coming from 
a distance Could ordinarily obtain the plain occo&sariea of hfc from 
a pious family in the neighbourhood* either in simple charity or as 
a rew ard for teaching the children of his host to say their pmycre 
and recite some verses of the Koran. 

11 was not to be expected that the schools should not have suffered, 
like every other mierest of peace* during the Jong welter of war in 
w hich the Mughal empire fell to ruin. In the disorder which pre¬ 
vailed over the greater part of the country, no property was safe 
which could he easily appropriated. Pious endowments were 
diverted to private use. Many institutions which had prospered 
with their hdp must have passed out of ex istence without successors 
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to take their place. Gut however unhappy the conditions, life still 
went on and pandits and rnaulvis. like other workers, must have 
continued, if in diminished numbers, to ply their trades. A review 
at the time when the Hast India Company began to emerge as a 
ruling power must still have disclosed a scattered scene of dis¬ 
couraged tots and madrasai surviving from better ordered times 
and u| petty village ftchon ts —mokt tibs und pot sat as. Proceeding 
from all ol them, religious or secular, classical or vernacular, would 
be a sound of chanting, of pupils reciting fas pupils still recite) 
what tltcy had leanit by rote, their letters, their arithmetic, their 
Sanskrit grammar and vocabulary, their Koran. 

THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS 

As order returned with the increasing power of the Company, 
the rulers admitted to their mind more freely, as a principle puitu- 
mg to action on their part, a sense of their moral obligation to the 
ruled. The first duty of the new government was to consolidate its 
position, the next, to establish peace in the land and good govern¬ 
ment. All this being set on the nay to achievement, the altruism 
which was their Christian inheritance, and which their country 
would not allow them to forget, might express itself in the attempt 
to improve the murals of their subjects without attacking their 
religion The principles of a Christian government, its practices 
(now that it was out of danger), die conduct of its officers (as soon 
as it had set its house in order) must conduce to a change of heart 
and outlook; and something might be done by a revival of the 
cultures which had made India great. 

The arrival in Calcutta, in 1780, of one Majid-ud-Din, a maulvi 
renowned for piety and scholarship, and the solicitation un Ids and 
their behalf of a number of leading Muslims, gave Warren Hastings 
the opportunity of showing the new government in the guise of a 
patron of learning. The establishment of the maulvi iri suitable 
quarters, with Forty stipendiary students and a sweeper on Rs. 3 
a month, begins die history of educational action in India as a 
concern of the British government- It may he worth noting at this 
siage that the Mad rasa thus founded was essentially an institution 
of religious learning and that the policy of toleration neutrality 
was not then and has not since been interpreted as debarring 
government from assisting, or even from maintaining, schools 
founded to provide for the educational needs nf a particular 
religious community and leaching the tenets of that religion as a 
necessary part of their instruction. 

There is another explanation which mav he interjected here 
As die narrative proceeds it will he seen that the interest tends to 
centre on Bengal, The reason is that the old [’residency of Fart 
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William in Bengal was the greater* of the Indian provinces, that 
the Governor of Bengal was t© be the Governor-General of India, 
that Calcutta wm the capital of the country, and that, of all Indian 
people^ the people of Bengal were the most eager for educational 
progress. 

What Warren Hastings had done for the Muslima, his successor 
was prepared to do for the Hindus, Accordingly, we find Lord 
Cornwallis in 1792 supporting the establishment at the cost of 
government of a Sanskrit College In the sacred city of Benares 

Tor the preserve ton and cultivation of the bws 9 literature and religion 
of that nation (the Hindu) *t this centre of their faith and cotmiion 
resort of all their tribes'* 1 

We hear little more of education for the nest twenty ycara + Had 
the Mad rasa and the Sanskrit College been successful we should 
n© doubt, with the gradual wakening of the sense oi public duty, 
have had mure of them, and still more, and education in India 
might have Liken a different course. But thev were not. In fact* 
they were not wanted and* being unwanted, they were inefficient. 
The Benares College, so far from improving on indigenous insticu- 
lions of the same kind ran at a small fraction of the cost* had 
become by 1804 an object of public ridicule. The Mudrasa was 
not much better. Its record shows in 1788 'grave misconduct! 
in 1791 'disorder! in iSn and 1S15 ‘inefficiency! By iSza it 
had mustered a library of twelve volumes all told. 

To proceed on such lines was obviously to court disappointment 
But what could be done ? The alternative of English had not yet, 
as a practicable proposition, come into view. Persian was still the 
language of administration anil of the law courts. Government* 
faced by 0 complex of apparently insuperable obstacles, lay low 
and did nothing—possibly less, for they discouraged the w ork of 
Christian mbriormrirs, whose ?,eal f they feared, would import more 
trouble than advantage. 

There Is on record a confusing minute written by Lord Mint® 
in tSft in which be reports that learning is in a very bad way 
indeed. Unless a fostering hand is interposed* The revival of 
letters may shortly heeomt hopeless from a want of bucks or of 
people capable of explaining them! lie excepts from bis gcueral- 
\sm the learning connected with the peculiar religious doctrines 
of the people and at the same Lime attributes the general prevalence 
of perjury and forgery to the lack of religious instruction. He is 
not, however, very practical. Such proposals as he presents for the 
consideration of the Directors are merely for an unconvincing 

1 Loc. fit., Sklwtkm fi™* FJmati&fsnl Rmrdf, itmt-au df ®iluoiKicti, India 
(1030], Purt I. p. EO. 
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reform of the existing colleges and the establishment of mere pf the 
same. No action appears to have been taken on them, Bui in 1813, 
under the influence of Charles Grant and of Wilber force. Parlia¬ 
ment, which was not daunted by difficulties at so great a distance, 
included in the regrant of the Company's charter a clause designed 
to force oil them the initiation of 3 regular educational policy : 

It alia!I be lawful for the Governor-General in Council to direct that 
* • ■ * sum of not less than one lakh of rupees in each year ahull be set 
□part and applied to the revival and improvement of literature and the 
encouragement of the learned natives of India, and for the introduction 
and promotion of u knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of 
die British territories in India. 

‘It shall be lawful'—it was not yet obligatory. The philan¬ 
thropic party who secured this first declaration of die interest of 
Parliame nt in the education of India must yet have felt that they 
had Started .1 movement of the first consequence. But develop¬ 
ments were slow in coming. r 

It was not till the following year (1814) was well advanced that 
the Directors* instructions in regard to the new clause in the 
charter reached India or until the year after that that the Governor- 
General, the tiarl of Moira, was in 3 position to advise cm the 
important issues which it raised. 

By this time a period of fifty years had elapsed since Clive had 
obtained from the Mughal Emperor die firman which made the 
Company virtual sovereign* of Bengal. Bihar, and Orissa. Since 
then they had. added tu their territories and consolidated their 
strength, Britain was now the firot power in India. The extension 
of her authority had hern accompanied by the establishment of 
law, and later Governors had been so far released from mure 
dominating anxieties to be free to concern themselves with the 
abolition ul abuses and to cun tern plate the improvement of the 
morals and culture of the people. The instrument of education had 
not yet been taken up for use. If conditions had been established 
which were favourable to educational recovery, no signs were vet 
apparent of any eager spirit of advance, and it is probable that 
Jndiu was, educationally, at the end of the period pretty much as it 
11ad been at the loginning, l he indigenous systems continued in 
3 state of feeble animation, and one or two public institutions stood 
to assert ihe interest of the government and to reveal the un 
doubted fact that it had not been exercised to any very useful purpose 

(n regarding this record, we must bear in mind that no progress 
could be effected by government without the consent of the 
governed, tli.it bmh to I Jindus and Muslima education (except for 
the teaching of the three K's) was a function of religion and that 
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European interfcrente was suspect as infidel and as being in its 
influence hostile to the maintenance of religious authority. To the 
pcuplc of India the Company was an oligarchy of upstarts or inter¬ 
lopers, tolerable only on account of their strength and the peace 
w hich they enforced, intolerable In any aspect which might reveal 
them a& the agents of im alien and proselytizing fuith. 

M-VRKIXC TIME 

Lord Moira's civil administration was to he distinguished by 
benevolence and devotion to the general welfare. But the hesi 
intentions and an enlightened outlook failed to advance him in the 
solution of the problem now forced un his attention In due 
course he submitted his proposals. They are set forth at some 
length in die concluding seventeen paragraphs (out of 135) of a 
Minute on the Judicial Administration dated 3 October 1815. 

Lord Moira takes new ground by concerning him&etf primarily 
with the village schools. The key of the situation lies in the educa¬ 
tion of the masses. They have schools at present, and these attend 
w ell enough to the teaching of the rudiments. But the indication 
of moral? forms no part of their instruction. In the low ebb of 
principles and conduct which is everywhere apparent, this is the 
first essential If the multiplication of village schools, which he 
docs not meantime recommend, is a matter of calculation, their 
correction h a positive duty: 

‘The remedy « to furnish the village schoolmasters with little 
manuals of religious sentiments and ethic mash ns conveyed in such a 
shape u may he imractive to the scholaro, taking ewe that white awe 
and adoration of the Supreme Being are earnestly tilled, no jealousy 
he excited by pointing out any particular creed / 1 

At this point he touches deprccatidgly on a provision of the Act 
which was designrd to fadlitMe ihe work nf Christian minions. 
The direct method* of the missionaries* he considers, would alarm 
Lhc R rah mam into contest and so defeat the purpose of propagating 
the inestimable lights of true religion. The course which he pro¬ 
poses will achieve iJic same happy cud by leading the people 
gradually and unsuspectingly to reject error and accept tile truth. 

I "util his little manuals have done their work, Lord Moira con¬ 
ceives, it would be useless to spend money on the encouragement 
of the indigenous colleges: 

T d<' nut Mi eve that in these retreats there remain my embers 
capable of bring fanned into life/ 

As to the ‘middling schools, it should be considered how far 

1 X JK , dl., Sti+fltMTi from EdiiittltnrTiil Rtt^rdt^ RuttttU of Educnritm, India 
(lyso). Purl I, pp 3 5- 0 
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government should interfere with them and how they might be 
improved. This and other question* in regard to education might 
be referred to a number of committees, not vet appointed. Mean¬ 
time he has these definite proposals to makc.'that two experimental 
schools (nature unspecified), one for Hindus, one for Muslims, 
should he established at each district head-quarter*, and (hat 
Houses uf Industry should be set up for ‘the education, reforma¬ 
tion and employment of infant profligates', 

l ord Moira closes with a trumpet call; 

1 o be the source of bliissfopi to the immense population of India 
is an ambition worthy of our vnuniry. In proportion a. wc have found 
intellect neglected nod sterile here, the obligation is the sttonecT on us 
to cultivate it. Hie held is noble. May we till it worthily! 1 

The earnestness of ihe minute, its hieh moral tone, and iu 
intermittent good sense cannot have concealed from the Director* 
that the proposals were vague and confused and could have iio 
useful outcome. The flurry was over. TJicy bad done their best- 
and this was all that came of it. I’he allotment remained unspent 
Uiroughuut the pcri&d of Lord IVloira'ft ;\dminisirqtion 

This dues not mean that the curtain was rung down on education 
lor a period of year*, hut merely that the lack of accord between 
the Court of Directors and the Governor-General prevented the 
iwirkmg out oi plans for the appropriation of thr one lakh grant 
to a definite educational policy. 

I here was in fact a good deal of irregular activity. The govern¬ 
ment, for want of anything better to do, ware pushing themselves 
.with open eyes along the old blind road and preparing foTthe 
establishment of a Sanskrit College in Calcutta, Missionaries were 
making use of their new freedom, leaching, translatnig exntri- 
mailing, in iKiS a baptist .Mission College was opened at Seram 
pore. A School Book Society (which did good work for nearly a 
century) and a School Society were founded m Calcutta m 
O^tollcge at Agra and so on. Mr. Fraser, a member of the 
board of Revenue at Delhi, opened and maintained at his own 
cost a number of schools to teach Persian to ‘the child™ ,V,i" 
peasantry'. Wealthy Indians were turning again to the pfons 
duty of commemorating honoured names by educational endow- 

Most important of all probably was the founding of the Vitlys- 
l«a, or Hindu College stCaitmra, fo r which a sum of over a 2kh 
of rupee* was provided by Joe.] subscription. The purpose wS 

5 %?lt i R > rT“ whM S ”W“ ^ tn the purified 
of the Hindu lilc. Lnghsh was to be the Language of studv. W 

jar the km lime since Charles Grant proposed it Ln 1792 u e have 
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English brought forward as tbc instrument qf reform. This time 
the omens are favourable. The impulse is from within. 

I here was as yet but little activity in Madras, the most patient 
ot the Presidencies; but in Bombay Mauntstiiart Klphinstone was 
doing what he could. lie was the first of the Governors to en¬ 
courage the teaching of English: 

'll English could be at j 13 diffused among persons who have the least 
is me for reflection, die progress of knowledge, by means of jt r would be 
accelerated in & tenfold ratio/ 1 

There is at present, he reports, but little desire for English. But as 
n first step towards creating such a desire he advocates the estab¬ 
lishment of a school si Bombay where English might he taught, 
11 wishes w ere to be gratified by the people themselves whfl H on 
his retirement a few years later, started a fund ultimately amounting 
to over two lakhs of rupees as an endowment for three professor¬ 
ships of the English language and the European am ami sciences 
s to be designated the Elphinstone prelessorshsps 1 * 

APPOINTMENT OF GENERAL COMMITTEE 

In 1823, the year of Lord Moira's departure, government awoke 
or was wakened to the need for action if ic was not to be re¬ 
proached for lingering behind ihn times* and appointed a standing 
committee so that the business of education might be taken up in 
better earnest, The new committee, to be known as the General 
Co mmit tee of Public Instruction, was put in charge of the existing 
government institutions and of the one Lakh gram 1 ■with some 
arrears), kind entrusted with the duty of ascertaining the state of 
public education and of advising from time to time on measures for 
the belter instruction of tbc people, the introduction among them 
of useful knowledge, ami the improvement of their moral character. 
Wc are never, it may be remarked in passing, to get away from this 
pre-occupaxion of government with the morals of its subjects 
and its desire and endeavour to associate die advance of learning 
with moral improvement. 

Beginning their inquiries energetically enough, the Committee 
seen 11 (o have been quickly discouraged by the reports received 
and to have su impressed themselves nidi the difficulties and 
dangers in the way of doing anything remarkable that a further 
period of year had to pas* ln-fore substantial progress was made, 
["his, despite the growing impatience of the Directors, who could 
now represent themselves as straining at the leash, 

wish you to be hilly apprised of our steal lor the progress and 

til., .Sr Jr'i'fj i.lrj fuk/ti tutiii iji'i Rttffxrdf Elurrau 01 fc-'cS 1 llj Hindi firdiji 
Pun I, p. 176. 
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improvement of education among the natives of India, and of our 
willingness to make considerable sacrifices 10 that important end if 
proper means for the attainment of it could be pointed out to ns.* 1 

But still the Committee drifted in the doldrums with .-til sail set, 
whistling for the wind to even- quarter except that in which it was 
gathering. Of all lilt- airts the wind could blow, the v. on alone was 
of no use to them. To put it in their own words: 

' ! iiitinn in European sciences (iaj neither among the sensible wants 
of the people dot in the power of Government to bestow'* 

There was nothing fur them to do hut continue their drift, trying 
to put a polish <>n the education of pandits and nwulvis and hold¬ 
ing themselves in undiacoufageable reading for am opportunity 
which might offer of slipping a leaven of English into the congested 
courses, 

It was in vain that Ram Mohan Ray protested against the estab¬ 
lishment of the new Sanskrit College! Himself a Brahman, he de¬ 
nounced the traditional education of the Brahmans in terms which, 
if hr had used them, would have meant another nail in the coffin 
of Macaulay. He urged government to carry on the task which the 
Vidvahya had so well begun and to set tip a few European pro¬ 
fessors in a college which might do some good to India, But Ram 
Mohan Ray was a reformer. The Committee heard little good of 
him. it is likely, from th.it orthodox opinion, vocal in their offices 
and on their verandas, which they were anxious to conciliate: and 
there were scandalous talcs about the Yidyaliya and some of its 
Young l urks. So they paltered with the problem, as many of us 
who have worked in India with the advantage of a century's 
experience behind us have pottered with such problems in our 
time, because we could not deal with them—the education of 
women, for example, or the education of the depressed classes. 

It is possible that nothing was lost by holding back. When the 
time was ripe events would take charge,reqwiring a new agency for 
their service. Meantime the Committee were keeping the Hag 
flying, and the way was being prepared for thy change that had to 
come, ['he students of the Vidyalaya were moving afield, carrying 
their outlook into the towns of Bengal. Within the Committee (fie 
fashion of Orientalism was losing ground as younger members 
came in with more forward views. Persian was about to be dis¬ 
carded as the language of admitiislration and the courts, giving 
way to English arid the vernaculars; and a Governor-General was 
coming to India who was capable of resolute action in the field of 

reform 

1 Lee. Cil. r Sitrctiwn from fitural™,; flftferrfi, BurMu of Education frUiu 
t 1, P. V*. *■ ibid., v- VJ . 
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THE NEW POLICY 

It vi'as the time 01 catholic emancipation^ parliamentary reform, 
the suppression of slavery. I he liberal spirit which triumphed in 
such measures was not to be foujid wanting in the cottHiileratiun 
of Indian affaire preliminary to the rcgiaut of the Company* * 
charter, which was due itk 1833* 1 he Gov-crnnttfit of India Act 
of that year, conceived with a view to the development of the 
country primarily in the interest of its Indian inhabitants* brought 
Indaa fairly into the line of progress. Lord William Sentinel 
Governor-General of Bengal, ra appointed the first Governor- 
General of united India. No bettor man could have been found to 
iroragt* the new deal. He was near the dose of hi$ term of 
office, but had shown the spirit which was in him by cnsirntrcous 
measures of reform. 

Early in his term of office be had made dear what his decision 
on the educational issue would be when it came to be referred to 
him. The following quotation is taken from a letter addressed to 
Committee of Public Instruction on 26 June (829; 

Impressed will) a deep ton via ion of the importance of the subject, 
and cordially disposed tu promote the (mat object of improving India 
b y.fP rB ” jn fi abroad (he lights ol liuropean knowledge, mom is and 
csviIisattDn* n^ L^ixbliip in Council Ims no hesitation in -LLth^ to yuur 
Lfimmntcc and in authorising you «>> announce to sill concerned In the 
supcri ttmridcnte of yrmr native luminaries that it is the wish and ad- 
1111 lied policy of the British Government render its mvn language 

i rjd ' ul, >- anJ v '-; «* publk business thru ugh out 

Uic country, and tliar it will omit no opportunity of civinsj every 
reasonable nnd practical degree of encouragement If) the execution of 
This project* 1 

**J e £*?**' Commlttec at thk time was evenly divided gainst 
itself, Debates proceeded with dust and heat to no useful end 
Neither side could prevail. There was no difference as to the 
object to be pursued, the spread of enlightenment in India, nor in 
lltc view that, for the present, effort should be concentrated on the 
upper and middle classes of society, The backwardness of the 
country, the cnomiuiia population to be dealt with, the multiplicitv 

anguags* the U;S. >■! qnuliJn-d icachcra, the lack d books, the 
lack of funds, combined to render it impassible for government to 
attempt to educate the gaocral body of the people Meantime 
there were popular systems in force which, puoras ihcv were, did 
not tall 50 very iar behind the systems in force in the less forw ard 
turopean countries. Development and improvement would 

p C ' t * C - E ‘ Trevely.in, Tht EtlatiUiitti of the Ptcplt. of iieJui (i8jSj, 
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attend on increasing prosperity; and the Missions would help. 
But no general progress could be expected until the education of 
the better classes had furnished the agency necessary for the work. 
Both parties* then, had the same immediate purpose, to educate 
the natural leaders of the people; and they had the same long view, 
that the leader* would in process of time communicate thdr 
enlightenment to the masses. There must have been disagreement 
rn to who were the leader^ although this does not emerge from the 
documents and may not have been realized. The actual difference 
on which they split was to the pbn of campaign. 

Hitherto, as we have seen, action had proceeded in die faith dial 
the proper course was lo encourage the classical systems in force, 
the Sanskrit system for the Hindus and the Arabic system for the 
Muslims, both systems religious in rheir inspiration and content* 
and so to influence them that these two languages might be made 
the vehicle of a new learning incompatible with the religious 
leaching they conveyed. The metaphor of grafting was popular. 
The new growth of w estern learning was to be grafted on the 
eastern stocks in a union which might encourage both* The 
Orientalists—so the Conservative party were called—hoped on a 
single stern to improve the briar and the rose. It was nothing that 
their record was a. long tate of unsuccess, that in order to give their 
institutions some semblance of efficiency they had had to put them, 
one and all, under European control. or that their endeavours to 
influence the conservatism of pandits and maul vis by the transla¬ 
tion of useful works had resulted only in heavy expenditure and 
the accumulation of unsaleable slock. Their feet were set on the 
only way and they would not move from it. 

The party of reform—Uic Anglicists—thought that if the new 
learning was to thrive it must be planted on its own roots. An 
attempt to grow heather in the rice held! It might he so. lEi.it it 
seemed to promise wdl. They could point to the Yidyslaya with Us 
hundreds of students who paid to be taught what it was the policy 
of government that India should learn and were already at work 
enlightening their fellow countrymen. 

11 cannot he □ matter of dispute which of these views aimed 
itself with the policy' embodied in the Government of India Act. 
Accordingly, when the issue was* sit bat submitted for orders to the 
Govemar-General in Council, the answer way immediate and 
decisive—a little too decisive— in favour of the Anglicists. 

The responsibility for X he decision is ordinarily attributed to 
Iairtl Macaulay* who had come out to India as outside member of 
the Governor-General's Council, and had been at once appointed 
to be chairman of the Education Committee. From what has gone 
before it w ill be apparent that Lord William Bcminck would have 
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had noi difficulty iacnming lo his derision without Macaulay's help. 
But Macauby, whose mind was dear on the subject before he 
came to India, intervened with the famous Minute which* if it had 
no other effect, did at least crow up the dawn; and we may he sure 
that, while he might on reflection have altered the tune of a docu¬ 
ment which had been written with running pen in the heal of an 
acrimoTiioiis controversy, he would not have objected to taking the 
responsibility for its conclusions. 

The decision was announced on 7 March 1835, in a brief resold 
ttun of which the substance was that the great object of the govern¬ 
ment ought to he tlic promotion ot European literature and science 
among the natives of India; that the medium to be used was die 
English language; and dial die Education Fund should be em¬ 
ployed on English education alone. 

In their report of dial year, die Committee—it was still 
Macaulay's consulship — showed that there w'as no danger of their 
misunderstanding their warrant or abusing their victory, The 
ultimate aim was to have a system of national education in the 
vcmacubuB which should embrace every village in the eountir, 
I he effect of die resolution was merely to prefer western learning 
through English to eastern [earning through Sanskrit and Arabic 
for the limited class with whom they were at present concerned. 

So, for better or worse, the plan of campaign was decided on t 
its immediate objective, and its ultimate purpose. Nor was the 
decision come to in ignorance of its probable consequences, 
probable even if remote. It was no mere flourish of rhetoric with 
which Macaulay concluded hh great speech in Parliament in 
support of the Government of India BijJ (1S1 j): 

It mas be that the public mind of India mav expand under otir 
system until it lias outgrown ihit system; that by good government we 
may educate uur subjects into a capacity for better government; tlmt 
buying become instructed in European knowledge, they may tn some 
future age demand European institutions. Whether slich a day will 
ever come I know not. But never will 1 attempt to avert it or to retard 
it. Whenever it comes, it will be the proudest day in English history. 
10 have found 2 great people sunk in the lowest depth* of «kvcry and 
superstition, to have so ruled them as to have nude them desirous and 
capable of all the privileges of citizens would indeed lie a title to dory 
■U «w oml ... ,*r * J 

and so on to a proud and eloquent dose. 

One hundred years after the date of Lord Bcntmek's resolution, 
the educational consequences of the policy which it inaugurated 
were to l>c seen, tn one asjtect, in n total of (wo hundred and twenty 

1 Im, cit, A. B Keith, S(*rclm Imtim PvN& (i^nj, 

™- i f p. 165. 
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thousand Indian scliooto and college* in which some thirteen 
million scholars were enrolled; the political outcome was to appear 
in the passing of the Government of India Act of ] 935, which 
provided for a federation of all the Provinces and States of India 
under an elective constitution and granted autonomy to the Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Was the decision of 1835 in favour of English learning well 
taken! Has the education which it enjoined raised the great 
people of India in the space of a century from the slough into w hich 
they had settled and rendered them not only 'desirous' but also 
"capable of all the privileges of citizens' ? Was the Act of 1935 
neither premature nor unwise? If Parliament was well sdvbed, 
l-ord William BcntinckN policy stands approved. And otherwise? 
It makes but little difference. Events were in the saddle. No other 
policy conceivable at the time cuuJd have Iveen tong persisted tn + 

1835 TO TILE ML-T 2 NV 

It has been customary to belabour government for its adoption 
of rhe "bltiniicin theory 1 of education (educate the classes and the 
masses will take care of themselvcs) h the assumption being that, 
with an open choice of filtration and irrigation before it p it had 
taken the indirect and stinted course. The metaphor h a bad 
one, as any metaphor is likely to be which one generation uses to 
condemn the principles and practice of ins predecessors, Means, 
in the most comprehensive sense, were lacking fur the enomtoua 
and age-long task of educating the general population! or even 
creating such conditions as would make education seem desirable 
to them. That was the end to be kept in view. Meantime, in order 
that society should be provided with an agency to start the cam¬ 
paign, the limited task must be undertaken of educating its leaders. 
Nothing canid be sounder so long .is the ultimate purpose was 
kept steadily in view and the education of the clauses, clamant on 
their own behalf R was not allowed to Income an end in i 1 self. 

It is true, however, that the theorists of 1835 were unduly 
optimistic and that there was. as there was bound u> be* an incom¬ 
plete understanding of conditions. If you are to-educate the leaders 
in the faith That they will with any speed draw or drive forward the 
education of the masses, you must be sure that ii h the leaders you 
are educating. In fact, the pupils who enrolled themselves in the 
EngUdh schools were a motley throng, and their instinct was by no 
means to db|u rsc to the villages and teach, but by all means to lead 
their working lives away from the villages, in a country of priests 
and peasants, the religious leaders and the landlords ttood aloof. 

But, as India progressed economically and administratively, 
those who had the advantage of an English education gradually] 
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by fifth 1 of the prosperity, authority, and enlightenment it brought 
them, were to become themselves a leading class as powerful as 
any of the old, and having this attractive power that its ranks were 
not closed tp the lower castes or to the common people. If the 
missionary spirli was 3rd! lacking, the force of emulation* the 
desire for emancipation, were in measure to take its place. What 
\A' might do under the new rule* 'R + might also do, although 'A' 
was a Brahman or a Kayasth and *B* was a tiling of naught. The 
process was to be slow because &i .ill times (the phrasing i$ con¬ 
temporary) the condition of the public finances was such tjs to 
'clog the action of the State 1 and Indian society was iso 'matted with, 
caste and custom' as to rentier it almost impermeable to the intru¬ 
sions of reform. Ultimately—to look far ahead—the interaction 
ol classes was not to lack even the miss in nan in due nee, although 
this was to come in political and not in religious guise. 

I o resume the narrative—the years that followed the resolution 
of 1835, conclusive as it seemed to he, were still a jierrnd of expen- 
men* and conflict. As was natural, English education held its 
ground in Bengal; but in Bombay, Madras, and thenewadmimstra- 
five area created In 11S43 by the separation of the North-Western 
Provinces from the Presidency of Port William in Bengal, it was 
found that there was as yet but little effective demand for English, 
and the tendency was to lay the main stress on the vernaculars 

In Bengal the policy was pursued of establishing an English or 
Anglo-vernacular school at the head-quarters ol each district, of 
developing a few ot the more progressive of these to the status of 
colleges, and of linking school and college by a system of scholar¬ 
ships. The highest instruction was provided in the Presidency 
College of Calcutta, as the old Hindu College or Vidyabya was 
called when it was finally taken over by the government in 1^54. 
In thus college students might take advanced courses in English or 
oriental learning, or professional courses in Lw, medicine, or civil 
engineering. \ annus Mission bodies w ere energetically at work jn 
the same field establishing and conducting institutions which were 
to leave their mark on the educational development of the country . 
The part played by the Missions is dealt with at length in another 
section of this work. 

Nor was the govern mem of Bengal entirety neglectful nf the 
Llaims of the vcmaeuhrs. It was early realized that even in the 
head-quarters achooU the vernaculars must receive due attention, 
flic preparation of an ambitious aeries of vernacular text-books 
wa^s put in hand. A Normal School for teachers wits established 
and an experimental issue sanctioned in *844 of ioi vernacular 
schools for the main centres of population throughout the pro¬ 
vince. And an Inspector of Schools was appointed. But even with 
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his assistance and the attraction of the new text-books, the verna¬ 
cular schools were a failure. Ten years after their establishment, 
only thirty-three of them were still in existence, and these were 
languishing. An indication uf the feelings of the people on the 
subject is to be found in a report from the Collector of Nattore in 
which he contrasts the attitude of the local public to the govern¬ 
ment school and to a native school taught by a bairagi in a bam, 
who wanted no help from the Sircar. They were lavish in their 
praises of their own school and laughed at its more pretentious 
rival; they did not need a foreign government to teach them their 
own language and called on the Collector to substitute an English 
school, of which they stood much in need. Discouraged by its 
failure, but not defeated, government was preparing in 1854 to 
tackle the business anew on lines which it was informed had 
proved successful in the North-Western Provinces, 

Here the zeal of a famous I,ieutenant-Governor, Mr. James 
Thomason, had given rise to a scheme of vernacular education 
which is applauded in all contemporary reports. It was economical 
to government yet ambitious in its reach. The essentials of the 
system were that government should at its own cost provide one 
superior school in each tidin'/ or local division which should serve 
as a model of what such schools ought to be and that by means of 
a Special visiting and inspecting agency it should by all con - 
dilatory means encourage existing indigenous schools and the 
opening of new schools of the kind where the local public could be 
persuaded to want them. While the system was well principled, 
it does not appear to have resulted in very rapid progress. In. his 
report for 1851. the Visitor-General wrote of the blind distrust 
and suspicion which had still to be combated at every step, Mis 
survey, which covered eight districts with 50 towns and 14,573 
villages, showed 3,127 schools of all sorts and 27,853 scholars. 
Twenty of the schools included English in their courses. Verna¬ 
cular schools numbered lesa than half the total, being outnumbered 
by Persian, In these schools the masters themselves were fre¬ 
quently unable to read beyond monosyllables; the children learnt 
their letters and the multiplication table—that was all; pay ranged 
from less than one rupee (two shillings) a month to about five 
rupees; schools came and went, seldom lasting fur more than 
eighteen months. In the Persian schools, which wens of a rather 
higher class, Persian itself was the main or iok subject of instruc¬ 
tion, The highest type of school was the Arabic »miltata, in which 
Students might linger till well advanced in manhood. The Visitors, 
it will be admitted, had their work cut out for them nnd cannot be 
blamed if such progress as they were able to inspire was not 3 
march to trumpets. 
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Of the Mad™ government during this period it may be said 
not unfairly that it was busy biding its lime, leaving the held of 
positive effort largely m the competent hands of the Christian 
Missions. Bombay was more energetic and much engaged in 
educational disputes. In their hst educational dispatch the 
Court of Directors took occasion to compliment the Presidency on 
its achievements in the field of vernacular education, the pro¬ 
vincial Board of Education having then no fewer than it6 verna¬ 
cular schools under their own management, not guttering tike the 
thirty-three surviving candles of Bengal, but shining like good 
deeds in a naughty world and casting their beams influentially 
around. 

As was usual J the renewal of the Company's charter at the end 
of the twenty years* period brought Indian affairs to the fore in 
Parliament and induced a liberal outlook. This showed itself in 
educational affairs in the famous dispatch of 1854, one of the most 
important documents in Indian educational Literature. 

It is not easy to give the gist in brief of a document which covers 
Lite whole field of national education in a hundred paragraphs and 
some fourteen thousand words. Bui we may ft j I low* die summary 
which the Directors themselves give towards the dose u£ their 
dispatch. They arc emphatic in their adherence lo tile policy of 
XS35: 

f our abject is to extend European knowledge throughout all classes of 
the people.' 

Nor is there any essential change of method: 

'dm object must Ike effected by mean* of the English language in the 
higher branches of instruction and by that of die vernacular Languages 
of India 10 the great mass of the people/ 

In order that progress may be properly stimulated, directed* and 
Controlled, they decide on the institution of a Department of 
Education in each province and the appointment uf qualified 
directing and inspecting officers. Universities arc to be established 
'to provide the highest test and encouragement of liberal cd 11 ca¬ 
tion*. Prepared as they are to sanction a considerable increase of 
expenditure, they realize that the gigantic task of educating India 
is far beyond the unaided efforts of government. In order that the 
people concerned may Iw encouraged to get to work on their own 
behalf, a grant-in-aid system must, he brought into operation* 
under which the burden of higher education may be gradually 
devolved on them* leaving government free to direct its more 
special endeavours towards the education of the lower and middle 
classes a duty hitherto insufficiently attended to, 
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Other points which may be noted are ihe Directors' approval of 
'tilt noble exertions nf Societies of Christians of all denomina¬ 
tions’, their satisfaction with the increasing desire of the Muslims 
to acquire European knowledge—an increase scarcely perceptible 
al this time to the ordinary observer—their cordial sympathy with 
the efforts which were being made for female education— 

‘by this means a far greater proportional impulse IS imparted to the 
educational and moral tone of the people than by the education of men ', 

an oft-quoted maxim which seems to require more careful examina¬ 
tion than it ordinarily receives. Finally, the dispatch touches— 
no more—cm the subject of education and employment (in due 
course to fill the horizon), on practical education, medicine, civil 
engineering, schools of industry and design, and the teaching of 
agriculture in High Schools. 

In the course of their introductory observations the Directors 
record with satisfaction the remarkable success of British influence 
in the uprooting of 'demoralizing practices and even crimes of a 
deeper dye* which had prevailed for ages in India, and look to the 
advance of education as the only means by which the result of such 
measures may be made permanent through 'gaining the further 
sanction of a general sympathy in the native mind’. How far such 
a sanction was yet from being general was shortly to be put beyond 
doubt. On 24 January 1857 General llcarscy, commanding at 
Barrack pore, reported to the government the opening episode of 
the Mutiny. I he date is memorable also as that of the incorpora¬ 
tion of the fim Indian University, organ of a more insidious and 
more effective revolution. 

It would be futile to inquire what share of the responsibility 
for the Mutiny must be home by the educational policy which hail 
been adopted, what share by other aggressions of good govern¬ 
ment. Discontent is natural under an alien rule. In India it was 
widespread. Leaders, religious and secular, reacted against a 
system which reduced their pride and influence: the common 
people sau the old order yielding place to a new which ignored 
their religion and seemed to threaten the foundations of their 
lives. Plotting and intrigue are endemic in the East The forces 
of discontent mieht have muttered themselves to rest had (hey n <»t 
been provided with a weapon. This was put into their hands by 
the neglect of government to ensure, as it might easily have 
ensured, the loyalty of the Indian Army. 

1 lie M utiny brought to an end the government nf the Company, 
li cleared the air. It taught the Indian people that 3 light hand on 
the reins did not mean a floor seat in the saddle and gave them a 
lasting respect for the power of Britain. A fair field ivas thus pro- 
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vidcd in which we might continue in peace ottr task of edueating 
the people of India to Hike their place among the nations, 

FROM THE MUTINY TO THE HUNTER COMMISSION 

During Lhe period immediately following the Mutiny govern¬ 
ment was mainly concerned with the restoration ul peace and 
confidence in the troubled areas, the reorganization of the adminis¬ 
tration p and the establishment o i the country's finances. The 
claims of education had to take a secondary place. They were not 
of course in danger of neglect. The Company had put its hand to 
the plough, and the Crown could not buk back. 

Early in 1S59, the Secretary of State set to work to inform him¬ 
self in regard to the educational situation, and, in particular* to 
ascertain what progress had been made in forwarding the policy of 
the 1854 dispatch. There liad not, he found, been time to do much 
before the storm broke. The most important thing was that 
universities had been du3y established at (.’aleutta. Madras, and 
Bombay, The first, with eleven colleges scattered over the wide 
territories of the Presidency of Fort William m Bengal, was already 
making progress. The others, with three colleges between them, 
had not yet quite found their feet. The total college enrolment wm 
reported to be dose on 3,000* a figure which must have included 
pupils reading in the school or preparatory departments of some 
of the colleges. Reports of school enrolment were very incomplete, 
but the Secretary' had information, as to State school*, of 9,468 
pupils in attendance nl superior schools and some 40,000 at in¬ 
ferior schools. The figures are small. But a start had been made. 
Progress had been interrupted- It was nnu to he resumed- The 
policy of the Company was to be the policy of the Crown. 

Fortunately, these were not impatient days. For the task was 
enormous* the obstacles formidable, the means conspicuously 
insufficient. Save for a few favoured classes the people were quite 
illiterate and disposed to maintain that happy condition; and the 
annual revenue of the country from all sources and for nil purposes 
amounted only to some three or four shilling:* per head of the 
population. It is w> wonder that the importance of proceeding by 
gram-in-aid rather than by direct effort should have been empha¬ 
sized, or t]iat the London model, the least expensive, should have 
been chosen far the universities of Indio. Examining bodies only, 
their expenses, confined to administration* could be met from the 
fee fund provided hy the candidates for their degrees and certi¬ 
ficates. 

Looking on the one hand to the lack of any correspondence in 
measure between the resources available and the work tu be done* 
on the other to the possibly sterilising effect of regimentation on 
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cultural development, would k not have been better for govern¬ 
ment to have left education, subject only to an Olympian favour 
and control to Audi agencies as bad undertaken the responsibility 
in the majority of European countries? This might have been the 
belter course had it been practicable. But in India it was not 
practicable The enlightenment of the people was regarded as an 
imperative necessity. However slow the pace, it must he as rapid 
as conditions allowed, and no acceptable standard of order or 
efficiency could be attained in this or any branch of public activity 
unless government led the way and ordered the line of march* 
People had not yet Lamed to combine for public purposes. Caste 
stood against caste. Hindus and Muslims were at odds. Such 
educatiniml activity as there was was hecitunal and exclusive* 
Energy was dispersed where concentration wm essential. It was 
impossible, a& wc have seen, tn proceed by encouraging the t&h 
and mmlrnam. They would have nothing to do with the teaming 
which it was the policy of government to advance. So far as they 
were necessary for the religious service of their communities and 
needed help* they could be helped But this bore no relation to the 
main venture. The indigenous elementary schools might be im¬ 
proved and even* in moderation, multiplied. But these were limited 
to a small section of the population. I f ihe traditionally unschooled 
castes and classes—agriculturists, labourers, women* depressed 
castes, oulcastca t aboriginal races—were to be brought on to the 
educational scene, it was government, or the Missions, that must 
take die initiative, and it was government Ehai roust hear dm main 
part of the burden until the people were ready to shoulder it them¬ 
selves. While, therefore* on the abstract question, it may be 
possible to deplore the policy of State control, there appears to 
have been no alternative in India if work was 10 be proceeded with 
in earnest, 

Let us return to the question of education in its relation to 
religion. Misgivings a* to the intentions of government had been 
for ever set sit rest by the terms of the Queen's proclamation, 
charging her officers, on pain of her highest displeasure, to abstain 
from all interference with the religious belief or worship of any of 
her Indian subjects. Call this rule neutrality, impartiality, toler¬ 
ance, what we will, it conveyed an assurance on which Hindu and 
Muslim alike have placed an absolute reliance. So doing, it ia not 
open to them to complain of an education divorced from religion 
or to charge the Suite with the blame for any aberrations or 
insufficiencies which they attribute to thb cause. 

If it was not possible for government to introduce Christian 
teaching into the State schools, k was equally debarred from 
favouring any other creed. Nor could it, lor k* part, very 
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usefully attempt to reconcile the new learning with the religion of 
ihe land. To the European* western education and Hindu beliefs 
were otl and water What government could do in it* schools to 
emulsify the educational draught it did* adapting courses and text¬ 
books to Indian life and needs, 'File re*£ had to be left To the 
teachers. Indians themselves, leaching Indian hoys in an Indian 
environment* they might be trusted to touch the spirit of their 
instruction to accord with flit: world in which they lived* !J\ as 
would be usual, the enrolment was not confined to one sect or 
creed, India at least was common ground- The Ruiriaywta and the 
Makahhttrtifa were not forgotten Children continued to be taught 
at home* if noi in school, ‘to love their land with love far brought 
from out the storied past'. And direct religious instruction was nor 
wanting. Outside the Brahma meal schools* this had never been 
part of the Hindu school course. But Hindu children were still 
taught their religion and their religious duties, as they had always 
been taught them* by the women uf the household and the 
family priests, Nor were the Muslim pupils of public schools 
brought up in ignorance of the Koran or the tenets and ritual of 
Islam, 

State management was in any case the exception* The great 
majority of secondary schools were under private management; 
and in these schools there could be no difficulty, other than the 
difficulties which Inhered in the sit nation independent of the policy 
of government, in arranging for the provision of any religious 
teaching which might be acceptable to the communities they served. 
An example was ready to hand m the Mission schools, in all of 
which religion was taught These schools, it is curious to observe, 
were not unpopular. Parents, both Hindu and Muslim, respected 
the missionaries and appreciated the atmosphere of piety in which 
their teaching proceeded. They knew that they need nut enrol 
l lirir children unless they wanted to and that, if they did r no 
pressure would be exercised upon them; and they felt assured that 
the influences of I ionic life were strung enough to keep them true 
to the faith in which they had been bom. Christian ethics were 
approved, and the children were insulated from Christian duo 
trine. 

When all is said* how ever, it remains true that the accord between 
life and learning vvas incomplete and that culture si tittered from 
a divided allegiance* Thi* was in the nature of things* A closer 
accord would come as the public and religious life of the country 
modernized itself under the influence of progress and the educa¬ 
tion of women changed the outlook of the home. Meantime, girls 
were withheld from school ; and the opposition to their education 
was to be strong and long enduring. 
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We may now consider the progress made during the first twenty- 
odd yrars of Crown government^ up to the time when government 
appointed the first educational Commission to inquire as to the 
facts and advise as to action. 

'[Tic most notable feature of the period had been the success of 
the universities and the impube which this had given to secondary 
education. Arts and professional colleges now numliered 85 and 
enrolled between them 7,582 students. Secondary schools, Angto- 
vemacubr and vermicular, numbered just over their enrol¬ 

ment 222,097. Fh c greatest eagerness had been shown in Bengal, 
which had taken the kad in Englisii education from the beginning, 
the growing demand for educated Indian* in the ad mi lustration, 
in the law courts, and in commercial offices assuring a steady 
market of well enough remunerated employment. Much has been 
made of the neglect of the vernaculars. It is a fair comment, so far 
as it gocs 1 that Indian journalism proceeded from strength to 
strength, that the famous Bengali novelist, Banldm Chan dm 
Chatterji, was one of the first graduates of Calcutta University; 
and that vernacular literature flourished and attained its highest 
development in that province in which English education was most 

advanced. 

Amount Hindus, die enrolment of higher schools and colleges 
consisted mainly of the clerkly ant! professional classes—as was to 
be expected in 0 country in which occupation was dictated by 
tradition. For Muslims the old road to employment had been 
dosed by the substitution of English ant! the vernaculars For 
Persian in the courts and offices. The community was falling 
behind. The new ways were not their ways. They stood aloof and 
continued to devote themselves to the Koran and Islamic learning 
while the Hindu* took their place In the administration. It was at 
ihb time ihat Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan came forward to persuade 
lib community in. the Upper Provinces to compromise with their 
conservatism. He saw that the new order had come to _stav and 
that if the Muslims were nor CO lose ground which they might 
never be able 10 regain, they must make their account with things 
as they were. *l"he new learning could he imparted in institutions 
established by Muslims for Muslims and animated by the faith 
and spirit of Islam.. With the assistance of many co-religionists of 
rank and authority whom he had converted to his views, lie estab¬ 
lished the Ant;lo-Muhammadan school or college at Aligarh which 
was to attract Muslim students from all parts of India and even 
from abroad, and was ultimately to develop into the Muslim Uni¬ 
versity of Aligarh. 

On an estimate with reference to 3 total population of just on 
200 million, the number of children of school-going age (5 to 12) 
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would be between 45 and 50 miff ion. The number of pupils in 
schools submining returns tu die Education Department Ln the 
year 1&81-2 was 2,378,339, a proportion roughly, 1 in zo r the 
proportion lor boy s being 1 in lonnd for girls less than t in 25a 
Meagre as they are, these figures are vet better than the facts, for 
the majority of the pupils did not stay long enough in school to 
become permanently literate. The reasons for this will engage 
attention later when we come 10 consider the questions nf wastage 
and cum pula mm Meantime, it may suffice tt> say that the country 
was not yet ready for a general diffusion of learning, and that the 
attempt to outpace the times must always be a wasteful process. 
So long as die good sense of the common people revolted against 
school learning, it may indeed he held that money was better spent 
in creating the conditions which would make education desirable 
than in pressing it on people whom it could nqt benefit, and that, 
while the main front should not he neglected, the mere important 
forces at this stage were those winch were developing on she flanL 
Advantage must accrue to the educational cause from every lakh 
of rupees spent on roads and railways, from every contribution to 
the prosperity of the country. 

In female education, the most notable event of the preceding 
period had been die establishment by government of the Itethune 
school or college at Calcutta, which was intended for, and succeeded 
in attracting, a small hut increasing enrolment of girls of the higher 
classes of society. No equally interesting development had oc¬ 
curred in the interval* But numbers were rising. In 1S81-2 dose 
on iQO t ooo girls were at school* 6,361s of them in institutions in 
which they had the opportunity of reading beyond ihe rudiments. 
Messages of hope were bring received from various areas in which 
it had l>ecn found possible to bring together levies of little girls 
to give newly started schools a good send-off. This was the most 
of it . The time was yet far away when orthodox parents, Hindu 
or Muslim, should send their girls to school with serious educational 
intentions. The little folk who did grace the schools with their 
presence came in at all times of the year, attended with extreme 
irregularity + bemused themselves for a few interrupted terms, and 
passed out, little accomplished, little done, to a long repose from 
learning. More than a gcncraiion later, a rri Jr astir was V* he 
wrung from a District Inspecting Officer, after half a lifetime of 
exhortation and disappoint merit:' Female education*, he lamented, 
‘i$ a need of alt, but 3 desire of none, p 

On a general view* while higher education was proceeding at a 
good pace, it was not diffusing its influence as rapidly as had been 
expected^ No cultural liaison had been established between ihe 
institutions of higher learning and the villages, except indirectly 
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through the Bar and the Press and the Indian officers of govern¬ 
ment who had been educated under the new system. Eng¬ 
lish-knowing men held their heads too high to engage in the 
ill-remunerated and lightly esteemed occupation of teaching 
the vernacular in village schools. *rhe breach between higher and 
elementary education was denying to the village school system the 
qualified men whom it needed for its development. The majority 
of village schoolmasters knew no more ihan they were opposed 
to teat h. Many knew much less. The work of training had, how^ 
ever* begun* The return* for 1881-3 show" 113 training schools for 
teachers, 16 of them for women, with an enrolment of jmi over 
3,000 teacbera under training. The main part of their training was 
not of course educational theory or practice but the improvement 
of their general education. 

Nor could satisfaction be felt with the quail hellions of the 
teachers in the higher schools. Educational standards were lav. 
In the 1858 examination for the degree of B,A, in Calcutta, the 
examiners had failed it out of 13 candidates, and they had been 
similarly ruthless in the entrance examination. The lesson derived 
was not that teaching must be improved but that Jess* exacting 
standards must be set. Some little encouragement, it may have 
been thought, would be appropriate at the start. But the relaxation 
of standards at the top meant low standards throughout It was 
from the colleges, and not from the best student* of the colleges, 
that the secondary' schools got their teachers. Ill-qualified teachers 
sent up ill-prepared student*. The colleges had to adjust their 
method*, the university it a expectations, to the material they had 
to deal with* High standards were thus discouraged and a ten¬ 
dency to deterioration was admitted. 

The appointment of Lord ftipon (1880) a* Governor-General, 
with a liberal mandate, was followed by a number of popular 
measures, notably the development of local adf-government 
throughout the country and the appointment of rm Education 
Commit ion to inquire into the manner in which effect had been 
given to the principles of the pre-Mutiny dispatch and to advise as 
tn action. At this time education was in the forefront of politics 
at home. The national system of compulsory instruction had been 
completed by the pas*ihg of the Elementary Education Act of 
[HhOr 1 he terms of flic reference tn the Commission accordingly 
Lud special emphasis on the stale of elementary' education and the 
means by which it could be extended and improved throughout 
the country. 

Hie Commission, after ample inquiry and discussion, reported 
in due course with two hundred resolution* for the acceptance of 
government. Writing ten years toer, 3ir William Hunter, who had 
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been chairman of the Cummin bn, summarized the outcome of 
its labours lls follows; 

Tti 1882-83 an Education Cornmka&ibii, appointed by I.^ird RiporTa 
Government, endeavoured 10 complete the scheme inaugurated in 1S54 
by the despatch of Lord Halifax, [t carefully exiimined the condition3 
of education in each province, indicated defects, and laid dawn prin¬ 
ciples lor further development. The results of its labours have been to 
place pub hr instruction on a broader and more popular basis, to cn~ 
courage private enterprise Lj j teaching, to give j more adequate recogni¬ 
tion to the indigenous schools-. and to provide that the education of the 
people shall Advance at a more equal pace along with the ini;truetion of 
the higher classes* Female education and the instruction of certain 
backward classes of the community* such as the Muhimirnttfam, re¬ 
ceived special attention from the Commission. The general effect of the 
recommendations is to develop the Department of Public Instruction 
into a system of truly national education for India, conducted and super¬ 
vised in an mentoring degree by the people themselves. 11 

Inevitably, it may be added, the Commission look special 
cognizance of morale and discipline, making some useful recom¬ 
mendation? but also concentrating, as Lord Moira had done, how 
many years before, nn the improvement of conduct by mantis la. 
One such was Lu be prepared for the guidance of school masters, and 
an attempt was to be made to prepare a mural text-book for use in 
colleges based on the fundamental principles of natural religion, 
whatever these and that may be* 


1 H Ci M tilh ttl’Ntt-rt COMMISSION TO LORD ClHZON 

I t was natural that with 11 liberal government in power at home 
and an eminent Liberal statesman as Governor-General in India 
the reference tu the Commission of 18S2 should have stressed the 
papular cause. It was natural also that* in view of the utter in¬ 
adequacy of the funds ai the disposal of government, tins should 
have had the effect of bringing the education of the classes and the 
education of the masses into opposition as claimants on the public 
revenues. And it was natural, if unfortunate, that in thi* competi¬ 
tion the claims of higher education should have been belli tk-d. In 
the intcreate of the people at large, no price an reason was too high 
to pay for the education of those who were to be placed in authority 
over them. 

But government was hard put to It to find the money even for 
that measure of support which it at present gave to higher 
education. It could not face the cost of an expanding system. 
What more proper than that the classes which benefited directly 

1 W W- Hunter, Tit* Mii« Empir* P- 5^*- 
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should he called on to contribute by way of subscriptions or 
endowments. The Commission found lhai the grant-in-aid system 
had already proved itself in secondary schools. t here were not 
only numbers of such institutions carrying on with small grants 
from government, but—and this was even better—many had 
established themselves without further backing titan the fee rates 
received from the pupils. Higher education was in a fair way, it 
seemed, to supporting itself somehow without making any very 
heavy demand on the exchequer. 

What the Commission do not seem to have taken sufficiently 
into reckoning was that even the State schools were not good 
schools, that the aided schools, as a class, were nol so good a* the 
State schools, ami that the unaided schools were bad schools; 
further, that as government called the tunc for all these schools, 
it was no matter who paid the piper, government was responsible 
for all alike. They were all recognized* all admitted into the public 
system, 

' Secondary education was. in fact* suffering from want of means 
and want of proper supervision and control. The aim was re¬ 
stricted, The middle Bchinils prepared for the high schools, the 
high schools for the colleges* the colleges for the examinations of 
the universities. The universities for lheir part looked only to the 
service of government and the professions, which furnished the 
sole congenial market of well remunerated employment, funds 
were hoi sufficient to provide properly for school* as they were, 
much less for better schools offering more varied courses. Build¬ 
ings and equipment stood in need of improvement, leachers were 
underqualified and underpaid, standards low and discipline 
insecure, all in a drift from efficiency which must continue unless 
it was arrested. 

Accepting the advice of the Commission, which it had indeed 
inspired government declared its part in higher education t" !ht 
that of a pioneer. Having opened the way it recognized no 
responsibility 10 do for the people what, it considered,, the 
people could and ought to do for themselves. It was its policy* 
therefore, wherever possible, to re lire from the tlcld of direct 
instruction and help by reasonable subventions of money the 
opera t ions a f Indepe n dent i rtsi hut ions. These observe (i * ms appi ied 
to colleges as well as to schools. The new policy was detrimental 
to both. 

At the some time, government accepted further recommenda¬ 
tions of the Commission, designed in alleviate public feeling un the 
subject of the employment of Indians in positions of high trust and 
importance, to the effect that the recruitment of inspecting officers 
from Europe should be gradually reduced and that Indian graduates 
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should be more Largely employed in the government colleges. 
This also, in su far as it discouraged the reemitmcnL of expert 
persons* was damaging. The character and quality of higher 
education depended on sound instruction in and through the 
medium of English, and it was desirable that more, not fewer, men 
should be appointed, speaking English as their mother tongue, 
who were familiar with western institutions and whose minds 
moved without stumbling in the world of western ideas. 

It w ill be borne in mind that the best Indian talent was not yet 
available for educational service. In India, as elsewhere, leaching 
haa at all times attracted a number of first Hasa men as their natural 
vocation- But no murr in India than elsewhere have such men 
beets common. They are the salt of the educational earth, 3 he 
rank and file are labourers for hire; and even in the government 
schools the hire was low. In the aided, and still more in the un¬ 
aided, schools funds were insufficient to offer anything like 
reasonable pay and prospects. Competition kept fees low. The 
H reasonable subventions' made by govern men l were small and 
hard to come by. High school* and colleges, scholars and students 
increased rapidly in number, and standards declined. 

The loss on higher education was not compensated by a notable 
advance in primary education. Effort seemed to break almost in 
vain on the vast indifference of the masses; and money was not 
forthcoming to allow of full advantage being Liken of such suc¬ 
cesses as were achieved- Alter first line needs had been provided 
for, there was but little spending money. Government was un¬ 
able to come in strength to the help of the self-governing baulks— 
munidpalities and district and local hojrds— no whorn T with a view 
to the intensification of local effort, the diarge of primary education 
had been devolved throughout the country. The boards, for their 
part, showed no crusading spirit. They had other carts, roadE; for 
example, which seemed to them more urgent. They had no 
powers of taxation—the rural community was almost imtuxable— 
and, apart from grants made to them by the State for sperinl nr 
general purposes, their income was too small to allow them to 
launch themselves on anything* In the main it consisted of the local 
rates and receipts from such minor sources as pounds* tolls, and 
ferries. The rates were levied at one anna in the rupee of the bnd 
revenue and brought in an income amounting, ott the average, to 
about a penny annually per head of the population for whose 
educational and oilier needs ihe boards had to provide. It neces¬ 
sary to stress this disproportion between the end and the mean** 
because it was apparent m every department of educational enter¬ 
prise. Constantly* in India, the attempt has been made to realize 
western dreams on an eastern budget; constantly, the disparity 
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between expectation and performance has resulted in disappoint* 
mrnt and opened the way to criticism. . 

At the time of their annual accounting, educational adminis¬ 
trators, in their degree* must have looked rueful!) al the figures 
of their achievement. The increase in tlic school enrolment lagged 
far behind the increase in the population. Fur ever climbing up 
the climbing wave, they were in no position to satisfy their govern¬ 
ments with statistical' testimonies of progress. There were, of 
course* more encouraging aspects. Conditions were improving. 
The quality of the opposition was relaxing. The village* were 
]>eing brought closer to one another. There was more intercourse, 
an errbrgcmerit of the tillage horizon. Conservatism was ies* 
absolute Casies were beginning to tend their children to school 
which had not done so before. Girls were coming forward in 
larger numbers and s tayin g a little longer at school: l the first 
hundred thousand’ had increased more ihan fentfold, and fore¬ 
runners wort appearing at the examinations of the universities. 
There were signs also of weakening in the conservatism of the 
Muslims, Courses and text-books were improving. Teachers were 
being trained in larger numbers. Advance and improvement were 
in the air. 

The Commission had been disquieted by the exclusively literary 
chamber of the school courses and had recommended the estab¬ 
lishment of a ‘modem 1 side in high schools. Alternative courses 
were accordingly offered in a number of selected schools pre¬ 
paratory to commercial, engineering, and even agricultural careens* 
t hey proved unsuccessful. The educated classes would not be 
turned from thdr chosen path. It was becoming apparent* how¬ 
ever, that for many of the wayfarers the road to the university must 
end in tribulation. Lord Lansdmvae drew pointed attention to this 
when he addressed die University of Calcutta as its C hancellor 
in 1RS91 

■! am afraid we must not disguise from ourselves that if our schools 
and colleges continue to educate the youth of India al the present rate, 
we arc likely to hear even more than we dfl at present of 1 he complaint 
that we are turning out evtry vtar an increasing number of young men 
whom w._- hive provided with' an mtelfecttul equipment admirable in 
itself but practically useless to them on account of the small number of 
openings which the professions afford for gentlemen who lave received 
ihix kind of education V 

The subject had already engaged consideration from another 
point of view. In the interesting resolution of government, signed 
by Sir Anthony Macdonnell, which is prefaced to £ir Alfred Croft's 
Rtrierc of EJntati^n in India (iSftfi), the Government of India 

1 eft-, H. it. Jamr*, Hdiiuitff.it orr.Y SttFtrttfwniihip in India, 
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pom ttd to the need uf indu^irb! occupation for a population 
rapidly outgrowing the means of support supplied hy a too cun- 
wrvatwo system of agriculture. Scientific methods, they observed, 
were wanted to develop die natural fc^jurees of the country and 
to improve its agriculture, its products, and its manufactures. The 
solution was not obvious. It was true that there was a growing 
application of capital to industry. Bur this had nor yet gone far 
enough to make ir anything hut premature to establish technical 
schools on such a scale as in European countries. To do so would 
merely 'aggravate the present difficulties hy adding to the educated 
unemployed li new class of professional men lor whom then was no 
commercial demand'. But the subject was of such extreme impor¬ 
tance and the rnsjgmficmce of what bad hitherto been done was so 
conspicuous that they ordered an industrial survey in cadi province 
and the appointment of committees to advise as to action. 

It is interesting to observe diat the question of education and 
employment was so seriously regarded at this early date and that 
government addressed i hern selves so earnestly to its solution. The 
University of Calcutta, who were consulted in due course, were not 
helpful. They would not adapt their entrance: examination to the 
bifurcation proposed or adopted for the schools, hut were prepared 
to go so far to meet the situation as to substitute Huxley's Primer 
of Science for mensuration and to allow any candidate who desired 
to undergo this experience to be examined in drawing. 

In the interval of fifty years which hta since elapsed the public 
have never ceased to press for more and wider facilities for tech¬ 
nical education. Resolutions have been passed by the legislatures 
Provtncial committees and conferences have debated and come 
to conclusions. And action has been taken, slowly—it docs not 
yet amount to very much—yet always rattier ahead of than 
behind the ttimes., Results have been disappointing. For the 
demand has not come from enterprise calling for an outlet hut from 
die literate dosses, who could not or would not betake themselves 
to industrial occupations, but were at once patriotically intent on 
their country somehow prospering, and eager for the opportunities 
of professional and clerical employment which industrial progress 
might afford. The main problem sttU stands, waiting for its full 
solution on an understanding and acceptance of its conditions by 
the people concerned* This is on die way. But, for the present, the 
story' of action is a small-scale record of trial anti error. 

On 3 general view of education as a State interest during these 
decades it would seem that in the later years at least drift was more 
apparent than resolve. In higher education, it was a period iff lost 
opportunities. Lacking the menu to provide fur advance, govern¬ 
ment did not take effective means to control it. The lessons of 
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discipline, of order* of moderation nnd restraint* important every¬ 
where, essential in the East* were not sufikirndy impressed. The 
development of secondary and collegiate education under popular 
induence was allowed to gather momentum <nd to pa?^ unchecked 
beyond the 5mint at which it would still have been possible for 
government to intervene decisively with orders of reform. The 
politically minded classes of the country had come to regard 
education as a national need. That way was the path to freedom; 
and they were ready to resent any Innovation which might restrain 
the puce of advance or diminish the liberty they had been allowed 
to assume of educating themselves as they pleased. 

Thk was the temper when Lord Cunori arrived, intent on 
reform* to devote himself with a will to the educational service of 
the country. 

FROM LORD CUJLZ0N TO THE UYAItCH V * 

To this task, into which, to use his own words, he threw himself 
with a burning steal, Lord Cunion brought dear vision, a high 
purpose, a splendid ambition for the future of India within the 
Empire, a devouring industry which Spared him no extremity of 
effort, and an intolerance of the slipshod or second-rate, of any¬ 
thing less than the highest which devoted dfort might attain. 
Financially the times were favourable Railways and irrigation 
were at last bringing in a good return. There was money LG spend. 

With *11 this, after two years of thorough investigation and five 
of resolute effort, during which he strove to convert whtft he saw as 
a purposeless drift into an onward march to music, he left education 
a battlefield. Too scornful in his reprobation of what seemed to 
him unworthy, ion little concerned to search out and develop what 
was sound and native to the soil in the systems and practices which 
lie condemned, he fell for short of the achievement which might 
have been his had his temperament enabled him to win the 
sympathies of the people and enlist liitlr co-operation Ut a cun- 
genial progress. None ibe less he left education invigorated tn all 
its parts. For good or ill* there could no longer be indifference. 
Government was awakened to the fullness of its responsibility. 
The public were aroused to the assertion and defence of their 
interests, If there was apparent opposition, there was yet hut one 
prevailing purpose, and in the current which flowed ihrough the 
turmoil India was to lie home rapidly forward to die attainment 
of her goal. 

The main battle was fought over the universities. With Eton 

1 Th t test of tb* Hindus of LorJ Cursor which aie quaint from or nm. 
rnnozol tn thw toctaui i* fhal of Sir THnniiLi ILiLdfih** Lord Cm •n in India 
<***). 
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and Oxford in Ids heart, Lord Curxon looked with an extremity of 
distalEc on these important corporations which dunfimled higher 
education in India, seeing in them 

"a huge syatecn of active hut often misdirected effort, over which, like 
Kune evil phantom, seemed to hover the monstrous and maleficent 
spirit of Cram 1 . 

They set no other mm than that of pacing examinations and 
quail tying for employment. Teachers* instead of thinking only 
of the moral and mental development of their pupils. were absorbed 
u ilh percentages and passes and tabulated results Standards were 
everywhere in need of improvement—standard* of teaching, of 
examination, of staffing, of accommodation, of equipment, of 
recognition, of affiliation, of control. Administration was in the 
hands of unwieldy bodies, the Senates, entrusted with their duties 
for life and chosen for every reason except that of educational 
fitness. *Vht universities and their Colleges were a mere conflict 
of jarring atoms. Something must he done to bring them into 
union, to give the universities anorganic life, and to enable them 
to inspire higher education in India with a nnhier ideal. 

A Universities Commission was appointed (1902). Consultation 
and inquiry followed, and legislation was framed and pus lied 
through in the face of determined opposition in the legislature and 
in the Press. The conflict was political rather titan educational. 
Lord Cuntords announcement that reform was to be taken in hand 
had been well enough received. Ilul, as thu Commission pro¬ 
ceeded with its work, suspicions were aroused. The impression 
was gaining ground that Lord Curzors was not in sympathy with 
the political aspirations of the people ami that the proposed reform 
was. sinister in its intention. And there was a reaction against the 
overweening emphasis which was being placed on efficiency—a 
western efficiency so unrelenting in its demands m to threaten a 
strait jacket for educational enthusiasm. The ‘narrow, bigoted, 
ioexpan&ivc rule of expert** was* it was feared»to be brought into 
play iri restraint uf thal free development which was India's right 
and her necessity. 

In 4 farewell address to the Directors of Public Instruction in 
which he reviewed the educational events of his administration. 
Lord Cur/on referredwith particular satisfaction to the, university 
Legislation; 

'1 do not regret ibc battle and the storm since l ,uni firmly convinced 
that out of them has been bom a new life for Higher Education in 
India/ 

Jri lact t no such rebirth waa to come from the reforms, nor any 
advantage which might nut have been peacefully effected with 
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a little persuasion, a little encouragement, a little help. The consti¬ 
tution of tiis. universities was revised. Teaching powers were con¬ 
ferred on all of them. Some very inefficient institutions passed out 
of existence. With the aid of an appropriation of twenty-five lakhs 
of rupees many colleges were enabled to improve their building, 
their equipment, their residential arrangements. The teaching of 
science was put on a better footing. College stalls were increased, 
classes restricted in number. Courses were reconsidered and re¬ 
vised. Colleges were no longer left to their own devices but were 
regularly visited and advised by inspectors appointed by die 
universities, A real effort was made for some years to bring a!tom 
a general improvement. But numbers increased rapidly beyond 
the power of the colleges to provide for or the economic "system of 
the country to absorb. The new organization of the universities, 
which should have been so different, rapidly took on the complexion 
uf the old. After twelve years, things had come to such a pass in 
Bengal that another Commission—the Sadler Commission—had 
to he appointed (1917) 

'to enquire into the conditions and pruspeeia of the University of Cal¬ 
cutta and to consider the qucsLioii of 1 constructive police in relation 
to the questions which it presents\ 

Although this reference Was nominally confined to the University 
of Calcutta, it was in reality nation-wide m its scope, for the 
prohlcms presented by Calcutta were present or in prospect in the 
other universities also. 

Between 1907 and ly 17 the number of college students had risen 
from 17,356 to 61,200. The rapidity of the advance in the colleges 
was paralleled in the secondary schools. During the same elect 11- 
ilium the enrolment of boys in high and middle schools, which had 
increased in the previous twenty years at the rate of 10,000 yearly, 
rose from 473,000 to 1,107,000. at the rate of over 63,000 yearly! 
Neither in colleges nor in secondary schools was there any sign 
that a limit was at hand. The index still pointed on. 

The radical causes nf the accelerating numbers must he sought 
rather in economic and social conditions than in the educational 
policy «f the government, which was mure concerned with the 
unpopular task iff striving to improve or even to maintain the 
quality of the supply than with stimulating the demand, The 
population was increasing rapidly. With the growing number* nnd 
the rise m the cost of living, the economic sialusnf the Hindu 
middle classes was being progressively impaired. Larger and larger 
numbers had to qualify themselves to compete for some employ¬ 
ment Which might enable diem to relieve the strain on the family 
income. The employment they looked for was of course the emphw 
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fm:nt determined by their traditions. The way to such employment, 
the only way, wa$ through the high school and the university. 

The pressure was intensified by the competition of the Muslim 
community, who were growing increasingly alive to their own 
interests and pushing rapidly to the front; and the lower castes, 
waking to the call of opportunity, were taking their lead from the 
classes who had so lontt kepi them under and setting their hearts 
on 1 he same objects of aspiration and endeavour as their masters. 

Efforts of diversion were made, as we have seen, by varying ihe 
courses in high schools and by opening technical schools. But 
the tide set imdivertibly in one direction, towards the gates of the 
universities. The only discouragement Lay in the insufficiency of 
remunerative occupations and appointments. Hie market of 
acceptable employment, in the law, in government and commercial 
offices, in schools on the railways, had undoubtedly developed 
with ihe growing wealth of the country'. But the increasing supply 
kept no pace with the demand. Tor the majority, higher education 
was proving an apprenticeship to discoiuciiL 

Dissociated by immemorial tradition from labour or commercial 
enterprise, it was not unnatural that the educated classes should see 
in technical education a solution of ali their difficulties and should 
blame the indifference of government for their continuing dis¬ 
appointment. Government was, in fact, doing ail that was practic¬ 
able. Lord Curzujrs influence had been marked in this, as in nil 
other educational activities, and the lead which he gave had been 
vigorously followed up, Surveys were made, conferences con¬ 
vened, the subject fully discussed. State technical scholarships 
were created to give enterprising Indian students an opportunity 
of getting the best technical education which was to be had in 
western countries; and the example of government was followed 
by at least one private association which made grant* to students 
tor the same purpose. Government even did some pioneering in 
industry with educational intent, as in the leather mid tanning 
industries in Madras. Professional education in medicine* 
engineering, agriculture* forestry* veterinary science was extended 
and improved. Technical, commercial, and agricultural schools 
w ere established. 

I he results of ail tilts activity, important as they might be in 
their own setting* had no noticeable effect on the educational 
situation. Although it was easier* despite the Cost, to establish 
technical institutions than to get student*, even with siij>cnds, to 
attend them, it remained a reproach against government that it 
was not doing chough. Neither pemiarinn nor experience availed 
to dispel the illusion that commerce and industry must flourish 
if commerce and industry were taught in schools, and that 
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employment must follow on the economic blossoming. It was in 
this faith thill the independent or so-called"National* school* sought 
10 leach a trade in addition to the ordinary matriculation learning 
and, to give another h^untc, that one district authority known to 
lhe writer distributed to its primary schools an issue of black* 
smiths* anvils. 

The anvils were an extreme instance of a general tendency. 
Every reformer sought to ride his hobby-horse in the village school. 
Ran Elation, hygiene, first aid, land tenure, co-operative credit, 
postal wisdom, and the like pushed their way into the syllabuses. 
A great deal too much was expected of the teacher, in the ordinary 
village school the source of all this learning and enterprise was a 
dispirited drudge, poorly educated and, in most parts of the country* 
very poorly paid, who was iti sole charge of four or five classes of 
little boy*. With an average attendance of two days in three, he 
was confronted by a different selection of his pupils every day. 
Uupunctuality added to his difficulties. There are no docks In the 
Indian countryside. Nor does this exhaust the tale of his troubles. 
For the lowest class* which gave the whole school a dragging start, 
was composed of children at many different atones, enrolled at all 
times of the year according 10 caprice nr the influence of their 
horoscopes, and further confused by the presence of children, 
continuing from the previous year or years* whn had been unable 
to make progress, 

ll if. fair to say that during ihesc years—and they were a period 
of Ejreat educational activity—much was done to improve the pay 
and die qualifications of village schoolmasters ami to help them in 
their WOtk. There was a large increase in the inspecting or super¬ 
visory staff. Training schools were multiplied. Pay, although m 
the poorer provinces it was stiff far short of the wages of unskilled 
labour had been considerably increased* It was no longer possible 
at the close of the period to find teacher* serving in publicly 
managed schools on salaries of less than Rs. $ a month. 

"There are many phases of educational effort in India which 
cannot be dealt with in a summary record, Bi repeats s find Anglo- 
Indians, for example, had a system of education of rheir own, 
owing much to Catholic Mission agency, which was quite inde¬ 
pendent of the Indian systems in the v-iriou* provinces, The old 
indigenous systems, Hindu and Muslim, continued and flourished 
in a 3mte of free grace, government helping and encouraging but 
not interfering. And there were independent avaterms mostly 
under missionary control, for aboriginal peoples and hill races. 
Some of the pupils from these race? were proving their quality, 
taking advanced degrees and occupying high places on the univer¬ 
sity lisis. In an institution of university statu* in Bylhct a distiu- 
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guished member of a hill race was to be found lecturing to Brah- 
mans of the plains on the philosophy of their religion, I11 another 
—a high school thh s where hill boys studied Latin instead of 
Sanskrit for matriculation—the sons of head-hunter* civilized 
themselves by reading about Lalnge. 

1 he Hindu community had not yet faced the educational pruh- 
Jem presented by the unclean or external castes. It seemed* indeed* 
almost insoluble except by escape from Hinduism to the freedom 
of Islam or to the Christian fold. The higher castes were too much 
concerned with their own ambitions and difficulties to hamper 
themselves by offering a helping hand to the castes beyond die 
pale. Here and there, it is true, an altruistic spirit was in evidence. 
The Ramakrishna Mission, for instance, distinguished itself by 
opening sdturils for untouchables. However well meant* such 
schools were worse than useless, serving merely by their segrega¬ 
tion to emphasize the degradation they were intended to relieve. 
Not in this way wa* the time-old wrong to- be redressed* hut by 
welcoming the outcasts to the public schools which they 1 helped tIi 
maintain and throwing open to them the doors of the temples* 

Ho it wh that on the eve of the new constrtuiton the progress 
which had been achieved was unbalanced in its parts. Politically 
a rapid advance had been made on democratic lines. Socially and 
economically the classes were moving very slow ly and reluctantly 
to the establishment of such conditions as micht at once satisfy 
their own requirements and provide a sound foundation for 
democratic institutions, 

THE PERIOD OF THE DYARCHY 

Under the new' constitution which came into force in iqai T 
education was classed as a 'provincial' subject and. under that head* 
as 'transferred’. In each province educational policy arid adminis¬ 
tration were now in the hand* of the people of the province acting 
through a popular Minister and a legislative Council with an 
elected majority. 

The auspice* were unfavourable. It was a period of economic 
distress and of political turmoil* amounting in parts of the country 
almost to revolution. The National Congress, intent on rendering 
the administration impossible rather than on advancing the public 
welfare, stfKid aloof from all the ways and works of government- 
Immediately before the inauguration of the reformed constitution, 
it had resolved on a boycott of recognized shoots, deciding to 
replace them by ^national" institutions which would breed j new 
race of Indians free from the "slave mentality" induced by the 
established system. Hindi was to take the place of English as the 
all-India language, and the use of the ckorkha m or spinning-wheel, 
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was in |>€ laughs as the first step in ■ campaign which would render 
India economically independent of the West, encourage Simplicity 
of life, and invite the gulden age. But the agitation proved essen¬ 
tially destructive. Nostrenglhofeducaltonal purpose watt developed, 
Such 'national' institutions 3 a were opened functioned fur a short 
time fitfully and disappeared. Large numbers of youths who had 
been called away from school to help in the work'of regeneration 
and disorder, and did not resume their studies when the activity 
died down, were left adrift without occupation or prospects to 
devote their broken lives and uni rained minds to the 'national 1 
cause, material ready for the nest kindling when it should come 
Between tyao and 1922, the enrolment of high schools declined 
by over 37,000, of colleges by over 6,000. The numbers affected 
to animosity, to indiscipline, whose minds were at this time given 
a bias against constituted authority, were immensely larger. 

Aa the depression lifted, the forward movement was resumed. 
New schools were opened, pupils pressed forward in growing 
numbers. The pace was very rapid in die Punjab and Madras, 
less so m Bengal, Bombay, and other provinces which had suffered 
more deeply from the non-co-operation movement. In the main, 
expansion was due to forces which were independent of govern¬ 
ment action in the Education Department, and Ministers were in 
a weaker position than the old unitary government had been to 
order or regulate the advance. 

1 he following table gives a summary view 1 of the increases 
which took place in British India during the first five years of the 
reformed constitution: 
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During this period there was no change of educational 
policy. But two important developments may lx* noticed which 
had their inception in the period prior to I he institution of the 
dyarchy—the movement for university reform and the introduc¬ 
tion of the principle of compulsion into legislation for primary 
educanon. the first official, the second popular in its inspiration 
The extent of the areas to which the universities ministered, iIlc 
unmanageable increase of their responsibilities, the obstacles in flic 
way of reforming them which had been demonstrated bv the failure 
ot the Ee^is lotion a I 1904 h^d i rut timed to government the pro- 
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pnety of a new departure which might at once provide them with 
an example of better things and, it was hoped, help to keep their 
expansion within bounds. The new policy was announced in the 
Government of India's Educational Resolution; of j9131 

' It !i necessary to restrict the area over which the afTilLu fcg univer- 
whies have control by securing in the first instance a separate university 
for all the leading provinces in India and, secondly* to create new local 
teaching and residential universities within each province in harmony 
with the best modem opinion as to the right road to educational effi¬ 
ciency P * 1 

Tb&* was followed in 1917 by the appointment of the Calcutta 
l niversity Commission to tackle the question of higher education 
in Bengal and, incidentally, to give a lead to India as a whole—for 
the conditions present in their extreme form in Bengal were present 
also in the university-ridden systems of the other provinces. 

The Report of the Commission—one of the most interesting of 
Indian educational documents—conceived anti written in .1 very 
helpful and sympathetic spirit, found that the web of higher 
education in Bengal was ‘of a mingled yam, good and ill together 1 . 
But the ill was so serious and so threatening as to make reform 
imperative. 

In secondary education, the unhmity had been burdened with 
responsibilities winch it had been unable effectively to discharge, 
l J nder ils influence the matriculation examination had become the 
sole aim and end of high schools in the province, and the univer¬ 
sity had not the men or the means to enable it to secure that, even 
with this limited ambition, the schools were—as they in fact were 
not—working to any acceptable standard of efficiency. A change 
of control was essential. 

The complex solution which the Commission evolved need not 
lie set forth here. Accepted in principle by the Government of 
India, it required for its purposes, even at the stare, funds far 
beyond the resources of a needy province and a degree of co¬ 
upe mi tun on the part of the interests affected which would have 
been difficult to secure at any lime and was quite out of the picture 
in the stormy circumstances attending the change of government. 
In the outcome, Calcutta University remained vmreFormed, and 
iht system of university and secondary education in Bengal to-day 
ss but little altered from what it was in 1904, Exception may be 
made of the Dacca area, for Dacca lias now a university and a 
school system of its own. And there is another change which 
should be mentioned. The University of Calcutta, which had 
already embarked on post-graduate teaching, was encouraged to 

[ RenjIueUm t>l Government af Irniu, st 3-'-bni-iry 1 y 
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develop this branch of its activities, with results which weft in 
many respects advantageous but not in all. For the funds required 
for teaching and research w ork, in so far as they w ere not supplied 
by private bene fact ions or by the grants grudgingly given by a 
government which the university did little to conciliate, could 
only be provided by The success nf the university as :i business 
concern K the presentation of large numbere at its examinations, 
and the ultimate emergence of reasonable numbers for post¬ 
graduate study. It would be wrong to assume that the argument 
from fees was consciously allowed control. The university had a 
more compelling pica in the insatiable demand for higher educa¬ 
tion and the need of the country for enlightened citizens. Either 
way, the result was the same. The university got its students and 
its funds. Standards remained low, Numbers increased- And— 
a consideration of importance—unemployment grew ever more 
widespread and more dangerous. 

In oilier provinces the opening of new Universities on principles 
contemplated by the resolution of 1913 smd elaborated on the 
soundest line by the University Commission, proceeded -ipace, 
There -ire now eighteen universities in India instead of five. The 
new universities have not. however, relieved the pressure on the 
old, and Calcutta is now responsible tor 3 larger number of schools 
and colleges, and a larger number of students, than when the Com¬ 
mission regarded it as overcharged in iqi#, In 1936 over 25*000 
candidates presented themselves for matriculation from schools 
presided over by Calcutta University; over 30,000 students were 
studying for its diplomas aruf degrees. Let it none the less be 
stated that, luoscly organized as it may be, the University of 
Calcutta to-day \% something imtch grater, for good at for ill, than 
the concourse of jarring a turns, presided over by the 1 maleficent 
spirit of Cram" which it seemed when it was first condemned. It 
is a government within the government, exercising almost inde¬ 
pendent authority. It hoa done good work of recent years in 
advanced teaching and research; and, if its control of education 
in the high schools nnd college* has been educationally, politically, 
and tconomically detrimental, this is by no means the view of the 
people of Bengal* The policy of the university has had hchind 
it the great body of public opinion, 'there cun Iw few educational 
institutions which have commanded so much affect ion and so much 
loyalty and confidence, 

l^et us turn now to the second of these developments, the intro¬ 
duction of the principle of compulsion. On tins issue, the present 
writer has had but one opinion to express since he first advised 
Upon it nearly a generation ago He held then, as he holds now, 
that the general enforcement of school attendance in India, even 
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for bays, is impossible, and that so long as this is so the introduc¬ 
tion of compulsion piecemeal must be impolitic. It is a view which 
has not commended itself to the impatience of reformers. 

As early as 1906 an Act envisaging compulsion had been 
passed in the Slate of Barnda. The first Act of a provincial legis¬ 
lature followed twelve years bier: and by 1927 all the major 
provinces liad similar enactments on their statute books, The 
legislation was permissive—it did not of itself compel p but took 
the fight to compel—and, outside the Punjab, no very serious 
effort vtm made to make use of its provisions. Where the Acts 
were applied, the compulsion was in its nature. 10 borrow a phrase 
from a contemporary report, ‘coasting rather than coercive’. Such 
as it was, it extended by 1927 to 1,500 rural areas in British India, 
of which all hut 72 were in the Punjab. 

In 1929 the cause of compulsion received the influential support 
of the Auxiliary Committee appointed to advise the Statutory 
Commission an the educational aspects of their inquiry* The 
Hartog Committee, as tins committee h generally called, strongly 
favoured compulsion, if only as a corrective of what they regarded 
as the waste and [^efficiency of the voluntary system. 'They laid 
stress in their report on the failure of education generally under 
the systems in force to achieve its essential purposes—there was 
no relation, thev held, between the effort expended and the results 
attained. This was especially true in the field of primary education* 
Tlie waste in the t illage schools was appalling, time, energy, and 
money being spent on the schooling of children the majority of 
whom did not stay long enough at school to remain I iterate. 

The impression made on the Committee was natural, their 
reaction obvious. As the fms purpose of the schools is to teach 
children to read and write, it would seem to be a commou-sense 
conclusion that in so far as they fail to do so lliclr efforts arc wasted* 
But there is another point of view. Concluding a report on the 
subject in 19 tz T the present writer observed: 

‘Then b no school 1 however stubborn in its illiteracy, which dors not 
convey *ome message of hope. The most backward anc the outposts of 
progress . 11 

And again, in 1930: 

"The Tlartog Committee have declared themselves appalled by ihc 
waste of money and effort in the proent 11 voluntary and haphazard 
system**, estimating she waste at about sixty per cent of the total ex- 
pcndihire.' 

''litis is a subject, the subject of wastage, which hsa engaged constant 
attention from Sir Bampfylde Fuller's time until today urn! must 

* Pngvesi of EditM&tm in Axiom, l^zj-jiS to p. I14. 
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continue to engage Attention until compulsion id universally applied, 
4 ti d after. Bui for my p art t I uni deposed to be less impressed by its 
importance Uwm 1 wj$ wlicn it was new to me It ii true that there ii 
wastage—there is wastage in all human effort—but ii 12 not, 1 think, 

S present in any horrifying decree in the village school system. A very 
urge proportion of the children who attend primary schools do not stay 
long enough to became literate. The number of literate* In the province 
is none die les^ rapidly increasing; and we are getting them cheap. 
According to my estimate, the cost of adding each unit to the roll of 
literates by means of education in a vernacular sclujo] cannot be more 
than Us 50, or aoro* Ks. so per head per year over the five years of the 
village school course If my calculations are not altogether out. *, there 
would seem to be no great waste of money. And, *3 regards effort, we 
may properly regard the effort spen! on the schooling of those who leave 
before they arc literate as an agriculturist would look on the work of 
preparing the ground fur the seed, clearing imd ploughing mid Iturrow- 
mg. In due course with 3 better tilth we shall get a better crop'J 

Nor could compulsory school attendance dn much of itself to 
improve condition^ in the village schools. Better teaching mud 
accommodation, more regular and punctual attendance, thc^c 
might be achieved without compulsion. And it is not to such 
considerations that we must look fur the root explanation of wast¬ 
age, hut to the conditions of life in rural India. Parents are nut 
satisfied that education docs their children good, and it deprives 
them of their services. The Indian pedant has ordinarily no 
occasion, religion* or secular, to rend or to write. Such reckoning 
as lie has to do he can do without formal instruction. Education, 
further, is an expensive luxury. Even free education costs money, 
and money is a commodity which i* very' scarce in the Indian 
countryside. It is not only that the child has to be supplied with 
books, slates, and other school materials, ihc coat rising with the 
stage of advancement; the matter of apparel is even more impor¬ 
tant The cultivator's child who w ould at home spend most of his 
days in a loin-cloth has to be much more expensively equipped for 
school-going. 

E11 such circumstances, "coercive 7 compulsion was out of the 
question and little more was to he expected from persuasion 
masquerading as compulsion than from plain encouragemeni. 
By the year 1936* however, the compulsory' Act* were being 
experimentally applied in mm c ten thousand out nf the half 
million village communities of India. Over eight thousand of 
these were in the Punjab, the province in which education has of 
late years made the most rapid strides. But even in the Punjab 
and on this limited scale the venture haa not yet proved itself. 
In his report for 1936 the Educational Commissioner with the 

1 CrrFTFTtl/ JfrjfW/Tf f/Jrf ItJLlt *a turm m .jtjJtTJWI, J[yj|) p | ^ 
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Government of India makes this observation on the Punjab 
experiment: 

Mf the census of the figures of wastage in the compulsory areas in the 
Punjab were taken, the doubtful value of the success of compulsion 
would be apparent/ 

Reports from the United and the Central Provinces were equally 
discouraging- A* to Bombay; al wap a leader in primary education: 

"lit even [i forivard province as Bombay f the complaint is made 
that in most cm compulsion is only on paper and that the increase in 
enrolment in compulsory areas is no better than in area* under volun¬ 
tary education' 

—a conclusion which might have been arrived at many years earlier 
by comparing the figure* in the State of Baroda* the pioneer of 
compulsion* with those of the voluntary' districts of British India 
adjoining. 

Madras, Bengal, anti Assam seem to have escaped disappoint¬ 
ment by refraining from any serious attempt to apply their Acts in 
practice, 1 

Despite these evidences of failure reports come through of a 
determination, in phrases of the moment, to 'stamp out' illiteracy, 
or to 'liquidate* illiteracy, to do something impatient and oppres¬ 
sive about illiteracy in the name of liberty, instead of encouraging 
voluntary agencies by all possible means and concentrating on the 
establishment of condition* which would make literacy appropriate. 

Even a summary exposition of the difficulties m die way of 
adopting free and compulsory' education for the masses as a work¬ 
ing policy in India would take more space than can be allowed. 
Let it suffice to consider the issue from one point of view only— 
that of public finance. 

Current figure* far England and Wales show the cost to public 
funds of elementary education in these: countries to be j£iG* *7*, id. 
per head. On this basil the hill for ihc free and compulsory educa¬ 
tion of the 53 million children between the ages of six and fourteen 
in British India would amount to some ^900^000,000 annually, that 
is about eighty times the total expenditure on education of at! 
kinds and grades from public funds in India in 1035-6+ ur* tn give 
another comparison* between five and six times the total revenues, 
central and provincial, of the country. Undoubtedly elementary 
education in I ndia would cost much less than elementary education 
in England- But the English figure* can be divided by ten and still 
leave compulsory education outside practical politics. We arc 

I Education tn Imihi in JpJJ-* li 9 J% p- 44* 
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again faced by the contrast between western plans and eastern 
resources 

During the years of discord intervening between die Nortog 
Committee's survey and die institution of provincial sdf-gnvcm- 
ment under the Government of India Act (1935), the Education 
Ministries in the greater part of British India were not in funds, 
or otherwise in strength, to attend to the Committee's counsel or 
to develop an independent educational policy. Education took Us 
own course, without effective planning or control. Apart from a 
set-hack in 1930, when political agitation was at its height and 
schools and colleges were again deeply involved, the rising tide of 
numbers received no check. A comparison may be made between 
die summary figures for 1927 already mentioned and recently 
published Statistics, those for 1936: 
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Detailed figures have not Vet been published such as would 
allow of a full understanding of these returns. Hut it is plain that 
the disparity between the increase in numbers and the increase in 
cost cannot in a world of rifling standards point to .in increase of 
efficiency. 

It will be observed that the large increase in the primary school 
enrolment (1922-7) had carried on to the secondary schools (193b) 
It promises in due course, unless there is a change of conditions 
not yet foreseen, to cany- farther and to render still mure un¬ 
manageable in the year? immediately ahead the problem of un¬ 
employment amongst the educated classes. When the writer was 
last to the East (1935,—6), an Indian friend complained to him that 
in his joint family alone there were no fewer than fifteen university 
graduates without employment of any kind 

LOOK INC BHPOIta AND AFTER 

The tradition of education is old in India. There were tnanv 
schools and institutions of higher learning in the country when 
Britain ttmlt over. A century has passed since the inception of the 
policy of educating India on western lines. Ninety percent, of the 
people are st ill illiterate and the national economy is not sufficiently 
advanced to provide suitable employment for mom than a fraction 
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of the «dueated minority- Progress has been hampered, and k still 
hampered, by the use of -i foreign language for all the purposes of 
higher education. The authority of religion has been weakened 
and with it the social order which it sanctioned. Our education 
has ignored religion and brought nothing of equal validity to take 
its place. 

All ihb is asserted. In the main, ft is true. But the presentation 
is partial. A jlister view will regard not only xvhat lm& been omitted 
and what is still to do hut what lias been accomplished, what has 
been well dune, with what means, in fee* of what difficulties* with 
what purpose* and w ith what measure, what promise, of success. 
On such a view Britain may await with equanimity a judgement 
on the educational policy and labours of her government in India. 

The fact that what lias been dune stands fairly upon record lias 
not unhappily sufficed to put it beyond question. Let us look at 
this. 

In the course of controversy prior to the introduction of the new 
constitution^ a tendency declared itself amongst Indian politicians 
of the Left to see India a& it was before the British occupation in the 
reputed colour* of its prime and to deny the authenticity of the 
'Material and Moral Progress" so steadily recorded by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, year after year, in the accounts of its stewards hip 
prepared for presentation to Parliament Educationally, it was 
said, die people of India had not progressed under British rule— 
they were indeed more backward in the present day than they* had 
been when we began to take a hand in their affairs. Adopted by 
Mr. Gandhi, this contention passed into currency in India and 
Europe with the sanction of his prevailing name. In a speech de¬ 
livered at the Royal Institute of International Affairs m London 
on 20 < Iciober 1931 T Mr. Gandhi stated as an unchallengeable fact 
that India was more illiterate then than it had been fifty or a 
hundred yeses before, the reason being that l the British adminis¬ 
trators, when they Lame to India, instead of taking hold of things 
as I hey w ere; began lo root diem out*. 1 

Statistics covering the fifty-year period arc at hand m the 
censuses of 18 Si and 1931 to show that, despite an increase uf 
nearly a hundred million in the population in the fifty yeans* the 
number of literates per thousand had more than doubled for males 
and had increased over fivefold for females. The figures for 1831. 
were they forthcoming for comparison with those fnr 1881, would 
undoubtedly tell a similar luh- of progress for the earlier half- 
century, But wc are w ithout statistics! reports for die earlier year 

1 Ouatftl IrTnu t Thiliji HnrMtf, Snmt Atpffii of fmfifnt Bdurattmt Pmt rW 
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covering the country as a whole. In their absence. Sir Philip 
Hanoi? has performed a public service by examining fully and 
fairly the authorities on which Mr. Gandhi based his computation 
or impression and showing how he had allowed himself to he 
minted. 1 

If the arithmetic of the proposition was far at fault, go also was 
its second or explanatory term, which represented the British 
administrators as starting the business of education with a clear¬ 
ance. blindly uprooting ancient institutions, mends to the soil* 
which had in them the principle of life and growth. As w ill |>c 
plain from the earlier sections of this narrative, nur educational 
policy for □ Ions period of tentative years was almost timidly con¬ 
servative, It was not till more than fifty years after Britain had 
become dominant in India that the policy was adopted which has 
since prevailed, and then only after successive efforts had been 
made in vain to induce the existing systems to serve as instruments 
of progress. Lven so, nothing was done to discourage, much less 
to root out, the institutions already in being or to force new courses 
upun them. As to village schools, their development may not have 
been very energetically pursued in the earlier years, but in those 
parts of the country in which the vernaculars received particular 
attention—in Bombay, for example, and the Upper Provinces— 
such action as was taken to foster popular education did neverthe¬ 
less base itself on the extension and improvement of tilings as tlicv 
were. And, as regards institutions of higher learning, notably the 
ln}s or priestly schools of the I lindus, which arc still numerous, it 
h largely owing to the encouragement of government that they 
have been able to survive in such numbers and to improve them- 
selves, in spite of the weakening response of the laity to the demands 
of the Brahmans for their maintenance. Nor were these ultns- 
coneervativc institutions animated by any principle of life and 
growth. They did indeed 'take hold of things as they were", but 
their function was, in the interests of caste and the priesthood, to 
keep them os they were. Any influence they may have had on 
liberal movements such as the education of the masses has not 
contributed to development, While they have served, and con¬ 
tinue to serve, the public interest by helping to keep the social 
order steady in times of change and to preserve India's communica¬ 
tions with the past, ii would he difficult to point to any current 
contribution which they have made in the course of the centurv 
to progress or enlightenment. 

But, if the British administrators did not root out dungs as they 
were, they did, with the decision to ‘impart our superior lights’, 
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bring into the education of the country a new and revolutionary 
purpose, the purpose of preparing India to aline itself with western 
civilization and take its place in the modem world. And, ever 
since, despite inadequate means and a stubborn soil so "matted w ith 
Caste and custom' as almost to turn the coulter of the plough, they 
have steadily advanced that purpose, as ml] directly by educational 
uieaus as indirectly by administrative measures creating conditions 
favourable to its farther and more rapid development, In assessing 
the results of our educational policy and effort* it U on this aspect 
that stress should be laid rather than on the figures of educational 
achievement, impressive as these undoubtedly are, or the still 
more impressive immensity of the task remaining to be accom¬ 
plished 

Fevv people who have been actively engaged in educational work 
in lndte have not been faced by the objection of unlettered parents 
to sending their bop to school that our education spoils them for 
their father's occupation* The child of the artisan or labourer nr 
husbandman who 1ms completed the course of the village school* 
even if he has got no farther, has had Ills mind opened to a larger 
world. And he has seen boys of his own class and taste pass out 
with scholarships from the village school to the middle school 
firm? the middle school to the high school from the high school 
to the university, and so proceed to honourable and well-paid 
position* in society. His heart ha* passed from the village. He 
secs beyond it and is no longed ai rest in the humble and laborious 
lot of his forebears. Under the Hindu system there was no such 
danger, no sudi opportunity U ignored the natural aspiration of 
men to improve thetr condition and set itself against the admission 
of new ideas which might conflict with the truths announced by 
revelation in ancient ttines and unsettle the social order which bad 
evolved therefrom. The condition men were bom to, their caste, 
their status, was a life sentence from winch there was no release* 
It was earned by action and inaction in previous live? and was not 
tii be amended in this. The education which has supplanted this 
depressing system, or prevailed over h„ is governed by the rule of 
hope. Democratic in it* faith and inspiration^ it sect*, however 
imperfect its success, to open the way fnr all alike to the place 
m the world of to-day which L* appropriate to their natural apti¬ 
tudes. The result is to be seen in a comparison of modem India* 
up and doing on its own behalf, moving in gpirit with the times or 
stumbl ing ahead of them, with the India of a century ago in which, 
to quote a contemporary observer, 1 that very authority on whose 
sympathetic reports Mr. Gandhi based his condemnation of our 

1 Rf v. W. AiLitai. Third fir port on thf Stuff ■.>? fCUumUvr} in Brn^i and Rfhu* 
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policy„ 'A lung-continued acquiescence in old institutions and a 
lung-continued subjection to absolute forms and principles of 
government had produced, and continued to perpetuate, an abso* 
lute torpor of the national mind.* 

It is unfortunate that the advance of education, so inspired, 
should have outpaced the social and economic development of the 
country, thus confronting the n ew Administrations on the threshold 
of their undertaking with a situation of danger and perplexity— 
a situation which is rendered nut less hut more stubborn in its 
difficulty by the fact that it has its mots in the soil and has de¬ 
veloped naturally from the conditions which education has sought 
to amend. The explanation has Lain mainly in caste—on the one 
hand, the breaking of their bonds by the lower ckisti t un the other, 
the conservatism of the upper, which has attached them to their 
traditional pursuits and privileges. At the ri~,k of repetition^ this 
may be further considered. 

Snail grades of educational institutions, from the village school 
to the post-graduate or professional college* we now find students 
responding to the call of opportunity from communities which had 
heeit from time immemorial outside the educational pak. On the 
enrolment of even the most advanced, the exterior or untouchable 
castes may be represented. The writer has in mind men of ability 
belonging to such castes who qualified for and were appointed to 
positions of authority. III at ease, unhappy in their official lives, 
carrying with them in their elevation the sense of degradation 
which was their inheritance— unforgettable either by themselves 
or by those w ith whom they had to work—they were yet examples 
to their own community, which held its head higher on their 
account and, ignoring their unhap pin css h was encouraged by thdr 
mjccestf. So, all over India, unlettered parents belonging to tradi- 
t ion idly unschooled communities have striven, nnd sacrificed, to 
maintain their boys at school and even to send them lo college. 
In rv r er^increasing numbers they liave joined the line of march, 
Iti ever-increasing numbers the leaders have found their way to the 
gates of the universities. Tt has lieen essentially a movement of 
escape, of escape from the curse that has bin 13pun them from gen¬ 
eration to generation that they shall be despised as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water to all ibe congregation. In that freedom to 
which they aspire, the liberty with which they have had least con¬ 
cern has been the liberty to improve their lot in the state of life 
in which they were brought up. The son of a husbandman who 
has rend in & high school will nut willingly return to the plough 
however lii* father^ acres may he enlarged The potter would 
rather have his matriculate son exist in poverty as a ckrk than in 
comfort as an anissim Only those opportunities have been priced 
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which were formerly the monopoly of ilie higher orders, only that 
training ha* been valued which opened the way to such oppor¬ 
tunities. 

A brake might have been put on the pace of advance by requiring 
more exacting standards of staffing , accommodation, and equip¬ 
ment for schools, and of attainment for scholars, But, as we have 
seen, The endeavours of government to improve the quality of 
education luivc not been popolar, and any strong effort in this 
direction involving a serious disturbance of tile Matin —witness, 
for example, Lord Guidon’s university reform—1ms been resented 
and opposed as interfering with liberty* increasing the ami o| 
education, and placing obstacles in the way of political progress. 
The opposition has not been sectional but general. It is a sign of 
the new spirit in India, of the Illumination of four superior lights", 
tluit the gospel of education has found its most influential advo¬ 
cates amongst the dosses which suffer directly from the diffusion 
or loss of authority and increasing competition for the only sort ot 
employment which they themselves desire or for which they have 
any aptitude. Patriotic and altruistic motives Stave outweighed 
prudential considerations. 

Of late years, public attention has been increasingly concen¬ 
trated on the growing disparity between the number of the edu¬ 
cated classes and the opportunities of congenial and profitable 
employment which are open to them So far, no remedy lias been 
discovered, no palliative even; and no remedy is likely to be dis¬ 
covered except through Lime and tribulation unless the country 
can, without undue delay, compose itself under the new constitu¬ 
tion and the provincial administrations find themselves in strength 
to take order with the community and deal with the issues more 
courageously and more radically than has been found possible in 
the past. 

Nail there been any solution at once practicable and acceptable, 
the situation would never have grown serious. Fur it has been 
under observation from foreseen beginnings, and efforts have been 
duly made by successive governments first to prevent it and then 
to keep it in hand. The effective co-operation of the public has 
been wanting to success. Not that the leaders of the various com¬ 
munities have not recognized the fieed for an extension of the field 
of middle-class employment or failed, in conference and in council, 
unceasingly to urge on government with thb end in view the estab¬ 
lishment of technical institutions, the encouragement of industrial 
enterprise; but the classes immediately concerned have been un¬ 
willing or unable to profit duly by the opportunities which have tn 
response been freely afforded them. 

The encroachment of class upon class, of the unprivileged upon 
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the privileged, is not a tale of one era only or one region of the 
earth. The aee was grown so picked in Hamlet's Denmark, that 
the toe of the peasant came so near the heel of the courtier, he 
galled his kibe. Such encroachment there mu&t be wherever in 
free hnds there: arc class distinctions and privilege is an inheri¬ 
tance, But the situation in India has a character of its own. In no 
other country, no oilier which has avoided revolution, has the 
social order been $o absolute in its exclusion of die mass of the 
people from the dignities and higher opportunities uf life. The 
upward movement has accordingly been more extensive in India 
than elsewhere, more irresistible in its impulse, And it has been 
confined to a muck narrower channel. Early marriage, the joint- 
family system, (he assurance of the necessities of life without the 
need for exertion, the divorce from commerce and industry have 
tended to discourage initiative and enterprise in the higher castes 
and to disqualify them from taking the varied part in .1 changing 
world which would at once have profited them, given the lower 
castes by their example □ wider field of aspiration and endeavour, 
and led to the more rapid development of the resources of the 
country. 

Political and economic influence!* now" at work are undoubtedly 
weakening the force of caste inhibitions and modifying the social 
order. As it grows increasingly difficult to live without earning, 
members of the higher castes arc venturing more and more freely 
into unaccustomed fields of endeavour. But the change proceeds 
slowly* and the step which, more than any other, would lead to an 
acceleration lias Still to be made, It remains to effect a reconcilia¬ 
tion between learning and labour, to have it brought home tu all 
and accepted hy alt that no serviceable work is a dishonour and that 
neither birth nor learning can of itself suffice to exempt from tail. 

Much has been made of the use of English m the medium of 
instruction in the advanced stages of education. It has hampered 
die students, led to mere parrot-learning, and an forth- There may 
be something in this: there is not much. Fur centuries prior to the 
time of English rule, higher education in India was conducted in 
languages other than the spoken languages of the people, and in 
all schools, elementary or advanced, recitation was the first and 
the main mode of learning. In the vernacular schools, the pre¬ 
ceptors taught by role what they had learned by rule. In the 
Sanskrit schools, study by rote lias carried on from 1 he times when 
the Vedas were banded down by word of mouth from generation 
to generation. In the Arabic schools also, rote was the rule; it is 
common to meet Muslims who can recite large tracts of the Koran 
without knowledge of the language in which it is written In dw 1 
English schools and colleges, the 'maleficent spirit of Cram*—to 
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revert to Lord Cumin —ts not more but less m evidence than it 
was, and atill is, in the indigenous schools, being discouraged by 
die methods of instruL-tion, and by the number and variety of the 
text-books and their bek of any pretensions to special authority or 
verbal inspiration. 

There is of course a difficult)', a serious difficulty, in learning 
through a medium other than the mother longue. But it is a diffi¬ 
culty which the Indian, whose intellectual equipment qualifies 
him to make the least of it* has ihwtd with other races whom it 
has not held back—the Jews, for example, nr. to give homelier 
instances, the Welsh <t the Saltish Gaels, IF an educational 
explanation has to be found for the economic shiftlessncss of the 
educated Indian who has not been placed in black-coated employ¬ 
ment, it must be looked for elsewhere. The ruling fact seems to be 
not, as is commonly supposed, that has education has been ton 
much concerned with words, too little with realities, that it has 
been preponderantly literary or cultural, hut that it has been. from 
hh point of view, essentially vocational, undertaken as a prepara¬ 
tion for that class of employment for which a knowledge of English 
is necessary* and that it has led to a change of habit and outlook 
which have alienated him from the simple way of life followed by 
tbit mass of his fellow countrymen. 

The responsibility carried beyond educational policy. On the 
one hand, as has been brought out T it rests on caste: on the other* 
it carried back to the decision to use English as the language of 
administration, or, to go a little farther, to die unavoidable decision 
to lead India to adopt the standards of the West. 'This decision 
once taken, there was nothing for it but to offer education in 
English. The enthusiasm of the people has done the rest, ensuring 
that whatever study might he neglected, the study of English 
should not. If and in so far as the fullest use has not been made of 
the vernaculars, this has not been due to the policy of government 
but to the public preference for English. Local self-governing 
bodies, for example! have constantly had to he restrained from 
diverting to English schools funds intended for education in the 
vernacular; it was only by unpopular interposition of authority 
that English could be excluded from primary schools; and in those 
papers in the matriculation examination which could he answered 
either in English or in the vernacular ai the option of the candidate, 
the choice was ordinarily in favour of English. 

Of late years, with the growth of national self-consciousness and 
national pride, there has been a reaction against English, a tend¬ 
ency to advance the use of the leading vernaculars* The prospect 
ha& even come into view of the ultimate replacement of English 
by a single Indian tongue which might be popularized as the general 
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medium of higher education and the language of intcrprovincml 
and interracial intercourse. For the present, this b little more than 
a dream, and it may fade and be forgotten. But the preferment of 
the main vernaculars in their proper areas b not a dream but a 
matter of affairs. In. a number of the provinces the experiment 
has for some years been in progress of replacing English by the 
vernacular in the concluding stages of the high school course. In 
this way, it was held, students would team their general subjects 
more easily and more thoroughly and would bring better-1rained 
intelligences to the special study of English. Such reports as have 
been published up to date are not altogether satisfactory. If 
general learning has improved, the improvement is not so marked 
as to be beyond questing anti English has suffered. 'Hie reasons 
are various—lack of suitable literature, insufficiency of well- 
qua Li ffrd teachers, the multiplicity of vernaculars Hie difficulties 
will no doubt be overcome. While English must still be allowed 
where pupils of many races are gathered together, the use of the 
vernacular will ultimately prevail throughout the Softool course in 
the larger unilingual areas. It will be the concern ol educational 
authorities in these areas to do what they can to ensure that the 
change does not react unfavourably on the study of English, which 
must continue for some time at least to be the language of the 
universities. For some time! It may be fur long. The very mime 
of India is English—the country has no other name Ir b English 
which has awakened India. It is England which lias Unified her 
infinite variety of caste, religion, race, language, and civilization. 
It b to an English order that die companies have assembled, to an 
English rhythm that they have moved out upon the mad- If India 
is left free to pursue her national development, it may be that she 
may never give less than a dominant place in her culture to the 
language which has brought her so far and so hopefully on the 
way to strength and independence, and that English may bv her 
imperial language a; noon as it has been in the darkness and the 
dawn. 

The education of India has now been bunded over as a Eh>ing 
concern. The apprentice has become master, T he succession is 
to a task which has been well begun, well set on its way. Initial 
difficulties of all sorts have been lessened or overcome. Conditions 
are favourable to advance, f he country has been opened up. The 
standard of living ha# risen. Prosperity has increased. Improved 
communications, improved facilities of transport have helped the 
educational influence nf schools and colleges to enlarge the village 
experience and the village mind and to abate the repressions and 
restraints of caste A healthful discontent is abroad w hich makes 
for progress. The enfranchisement of the people, with the power* 
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however imperfectly apprehended, which it canters, ha^ stimu¬ 
lated the demand for educaiton. 

Bui there is another side to the picture. India is poor by western 
standards. The action of the Stare must still be clogged by the 
condition of the public finances. The principle* on which develop¬ 
ment has proceeded in the past will require adjustment in con¬ 
sideration of liie largfr scope of action which is now in view. The 
mere measure of the task is frightening, and it b beset with an 
involution of problems, requiring for their solution time and 
patience, enlightened leaders, and public trust. A century ago the 
first task was the education of the classes. Now, if there can be any 
ranking amongst claims which are mutually dependent and of which 
none can be neglected, the first task is the education of the masses. 
A century ago the education of women had not come into view. 
Now it is in the forefront of attention and, although only two to 
three in a hundred of the female population were literate at the last 
census, and only tw o in a thousand literate in English, already there 
k difficulty in certain areas in finding work for the educated few 
which social conditions will allow them to undertake. As important 
as the extension of education k the need to improve it at it* source, 
lea reform the universities and, with them, the high schools; not 
only to reform them but to develop them so that facilities for 
higher education may not be wanting for the increased numbers 
who will come forward for enrolment as literacy is spread in wider 
commonalty amongst the illiterate and the depressed; not only 
to extend and improve the facilities tnr higher education, but to 
diversify them, to change the public outlook on industry *md labour, 
and so to elaborate the national economy that ihcre may no longer 
be a bond between education and "disappointment, and the 
conn try’s youth emerging from its schools and col leges may be 
received in a world which is ready to welcome them and Lo profit 
by their training and their abilities. 



CHAPTER 

THE PRESS 


ALTHOUGH I ndia had no Press, in the proper senfie of the 
il word, until the last quarter of the eighteenth century, it has 
had throughout the ages its own means of communicating news 
and giving publicity to ideas* from the pillars and rock inscriptions 
of Asoka, promulgating imperial edicts and even a moral code, 
down to the humbler pictorial art of Kalighat* which until the other 
day provided illiterate visitors to that temple with little farthing 
pictures, which were done in a minute with a brush and ink or colour 
by pHers of the trade outside its gates, and told in 4 few bold and 
often humorous strobes news or scandal ur idea* of the day that 
gathered round the temple. Written newspapers of a kind were in 
circulation in the days of the Mughal empire. Wc know that the 
common soldiers of Aurangzet/s army were supplied with papers 
of this kind, whose writers were permitted great liberty in the wav 
they presented their news. In every provincial capital the Muuhal 
emperors maintained a bureau of intelligence, with a r ctiqia-navti, 
who prepared 4 kind of gazette containing an account of public 
transactions and a Matoanih-ntiuis< who compiled a general news- 
sheet relating both the events of the day and the rumours which 
were current. These were official chronicles, which were trans¬ 
mitted to Delhi, where a digest was prepared for the emperor* so 
that he might be informed of all that transpired throughout the 
empire. There were also private news-letters, written by news¬ 
agents employed by merchants and oitiers, which had a certain 
circulation. All were in manuscript, priming being an art unknown 
in India 

From these early conditions to the Press as now understood is 
a long journey that it would be unprofitable here to describe in 
detail, India to-day ha* between 3,000 and 4,000 printed news¬ 
papers and periodicals published from a variety' of centres in 
seventeen different languages, a few bilingual. They and their 
forebears and first exemplars Have between them a history of a 
century and a half, and they show one consequence of the impact 
of the ways and ideas of the British on India. The Press in India 
is, so to *ay. an intruder that has insisted on making its contribu¬ 
tion hi die pattern formed by the relation of the East India Com¬ 
pany, Parliament, people of Britain, and people* of India; hy the 
interactions of thought and habit; by the natural difference of view 
in official and non-official, in Briton and Indian. 

In the Company's eyes die Bres* was generally a nuisance that 
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might well be a danger. Its story cannot be understood unless it 
h constantly rcmrmliercd tliat the Company and its ten ants 
generally regarded India as a personal and private possession, in 
which those not directly serving the Company under its awn 
orders were interlopers and trespassers, whom it was proper to 
remove if they gave rign$ of being troublesome, Xor when the 
Press began its life in India was the newspaper man much more 
appreciated in England. Politics, for all that was unseemly in it, 
was regarded as an honourable interest, Hardly so the journalism 
that grew up in connexion with politics. A few papers lowered 
splendidly above a crowd of smaller things, Th< Times, Morning 
C/iMffifck, Mvrnitig Post, Courier, Morning HttuM. By 1S1.5 The 
Time* bad a circulation of 5,00c, the Courier ai limes of 10,00a 
Weeklies too commanded respect t for instance Cobbett 3 Poiitical 
Register and Leigh Hunt’s Extmintr, Journal* of this class could 
afford a high standard both of journalist k: virtue and of journalistic 
Competence, Even so, The Times in 1705 supported government 
m return for a pension of £oco. Many of the smaller journals were 
worthless rags, venal, making the most of their nuisance value. 
What then was to be expected in India, where the journalist was 
‘rften a needy European adventurer, without capital or social 
trains or official standing? A11 interloper* looked on askance by 
the authorities, appreciated by his fellow non-officials only to the 
extent that he amused them by his pert ness or scurrility, he knew 
dial his career mighl tie a short one and saw no reason why il 
should not be also merry. If he was only a stick to heat govern¬ 
ment with, whkJi is how he himself, the government in India* the 
Court of Directors, and the British community in India regarded 
the journalist, he did not see why he should not beat lustily. 

In a history of the Grand Lodge of England can be found an 
interesting reference to a brother who for some years filled high 
offices ,md then dropped oul of things. Across his name in one 
of the registers someone wrote the- sad explanation, that this 
brother afterward* fell into indigent circumstances and sank so 
low os to become editor of a newspaper. Some years Liter the 
English Bar in a strong fit oF respectability tried to keep out of its 
ranks anyone who had ever w ritten for a newspaper. Early in the 
nineteenth century Sir Walter Scott refused fur his son-in-law, as 
unworthy of hsa social position, the editorship of a leading London 
paper. Therefore we need not Ihj surprised if govern ora-genera I 
and their lieutenants had dislike and contempt fur newspapermen, 
nor if the journalist relieved his feelings by annoying those who were 
acutely conscious of the importance of their position and of die nerd 
for defending their dignity. Warren Hastings persistently attacked 
a little Calcutta paper, the first in India, and ultimately strangled it. 
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VV cites Icy would tolerate no Press criticisms of his acts. When away 
from Calcutta he wrote to Sir A lured Clerk: M shall lake an early 
opportunity of transmitting rule* for the conduct of the whole 
triiwr of editors; in the mean lime if you cannot tranquillize the 
editors of this and other publications* be so good as to suppress 
their papers by force and send their persons to Europe/ This 
attitude long prevailed, and in lar^e measure deservedly. Audacity 
in India has often gone far uver the line drawn by discretion and 
prescribed by considerations of safety. Even so calm a critic as 
Sir Henry Maine was moved in iWi to write of the European 
Press in ikngal and Upper India that: 'We always knew that ii 
was careless* shallow, and scandalous. We now know all but for 
certain that it is corrupt/ The equally contempbtive historian 
Sir William Hunter observed of the Calcutta Press generally that 
"scurrility and servility seemed the only two notes known to it\ 
Yelp as in England, so in India, the Press steadily grew in strength, 
us it grew in a sense of responsibility, though it often carried with 
it weaker members who never mastered the better points nf journal¬ 
ism, Let it be admitted that mountains were often made of mole¬ 
hill si. Indian safely Was not threatened when Mr. James Silk 
Buckingham, sailor, traveller, editor, afterward* M.Ph, Smiled at 
secretaries to government who had devised a green uniform for 
stately occasions and dubbed them ‘the gangrene of Bengal 1 , But 
comments of that sort often provoked crises. 

From all this it may be understood that die early history of die 
Prt-ss in India shows a perpetual tug between die two principle*, 
freedom and control. Wan die Pre^io l>e $ function oral lea*! an 
adjunct of government, helping the Company in a difficult and 
delicate task t Or was it to do as it pleased, even adversely criticize 
ur Hugh at government, in a country where it would be peculiarly 
dangerous if the people, and especially the army, were disturbed out 
of obedience? An alien government, situated as the Company's 
was. could never forger thai danger. Yet even inside the Company 
were men, some in high position, who favoured a considerable 
measure of Freedom fur the Press: might it not he invaluable, 
since the Company needed the good opinion of an alien furuple and 
had few ways of getting to know what it wanted? The time, the 
circumstances, and the men dele mi i lied which view prevailed at 
any time, whether government should decide what newspapers 
might publish ur editors might tsc trusted In impose their own 
restraints. The Government of India's sens i live ness may seem 
excessive to those who reflect what the early conditions were. 
People umi army were little likely to he disturbed by comments in 
English papers [for some decades there were no others), which 
only a handful of Indians in the large towns could rod, and whose 
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circulation was painfully small in that age of poer commutations. 
About the middle of die nineteenth century the famous Friend of 
India interested itself to find out something about circulation 
figures* at a time when India was advanced in knowledge of 
English, and even in capacity to use its own languages, by com¬ 
parison with the days of the early governors-gencraL Its finding 
was that eight Bengali newspapers of Calcutta between them had 
not t + 300 subscribers; that the interior of the country took Jess 
than zoo copies; that in January 1K37 only 151 copies were sent 
by post out of Calcutta, and 195 in a month in 1843; that all the 
English papers of Calcutta, with an aggregate circulation of nearly 
4,000, had between them only 125 Indian subscribers In die 
opinion of the writer of this article (written in 1S43. published in 
e 851) a newspaper was not reckoned among the wants of The people, 
and was the first expense an Indian lopped otF when embarrass¬ 
ments arrived. An Indian contemporary disagreed. More pre¬ 
press. it thought, had been made in die past seven years than in the 
previous twenty-sot; educated Indians were beginning to want a 
newspaper; there were fifty vernacular presses in Bengal, town mid 
country, printing periodical journals and books; and whereas one 
solitary' Indian was publishing an English paper in Calcutta, 
twenty-one vernacular periodicals were appearing there* 

"Notvvithsuindiiig all the attract tons of a foreign tongue the Bengali 
language is still the most powerful source nf mental influence in Bengal, 
and it b a very poor argument against the use of it for minmunlealing 
sound and valuable knowledge to the masses that it b not yet fitted to 
represent the lofty conceptions of Milton and Shakespeare. ! 

From all this it may be inferred that newspapers were little read 
by Indians in those early years. Tile Company's fears were based 
on the case with which in formation, and especially anything 
alarming in itself or reflecting on the wisdom of the authorities, 
spreads through the bud. 

|t may be serviceable here U> give, without overburden of detail, 
a summary of the conflict between the policies of control and free¬ 
dom* which is uf special relevance to this study as it shows how the 
English idea uf the freedom of the Press became implanted in a 
country which had no previous conception of it, how within a few 
vears leaders of Indian thought ranged themselves in its support, 
and how r 1 on the other hand, the government long opposed it nil 
the ground that freedom was incompatible with Indian conditions 
and incapable of adjustment to them. 

India *a\v its first editor and paper in 1780, in Calcutta* where 
non-official* laughed at its antics and thy annoyance it caused 
Warren Hastings. Some interesting pages about Ilieky's journalbm 
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niav be read in Busteed’s Echoes of Old Calcutta* Prom 1790 
newspapers grew in numbers, and gave much offence; editors of 
one sort and another emerged, some probably deserving Wind- 
ham's description of reporters who dealt with debates in Parlia¬ 
ment as “bankrupts, lottery-office keepers, footmen and decayed 
tradesmen 1 , and the similar words of those who in t&>t proposed 
to set up a government newspaper in Calcutta dial would "put out 
of existence and needy indolence a few European adventurers who 
sverc found imlilto engage in any creditable method of subsistence'. 
But for this oilkiLil project the money could not be found- 

fteforc the century was out the blow fell on Duane, a sturdy 
Irish-American who was obtuse to hints from high quarters. One 
uf Ins. offences was a re flection on a French oliicer w ho represented 
hia government and nation in C alcutta, Arrested, Duane applied 
for a wot of habeas corpus, but at the hearing the euurt unam- 
mouslv decided that the Governor-General eu Council had the legs! 
right to arrest and send him to Europe, On the generous inter¬ 
cession of the French Agent, M. Ftineron, the order of deposit tun 
was cancelled, Duane, however, was neither to be taught nor to be 
intimidated. For other articles that gave offence. especially in- 
flammatory addresses to soldiers, he was arrested and deported in 
1794, the Court of Directors approving. The story goes that lie 
was invited to Government House, where he expected breakfast, 
but found a number of soldiers who took him to tilt Fort* where he 
was detained until he could lie put on an Indiaman for London. 

Of Wellesley** stern views about the ‘tribe of editors' something 
has been said. He gave effect to them without delay. In £799 T ^ c 
government in Bengal called on every printer of a newspaper to 
put his name at the bottom of the paper and on every editor and 
proprietor to declare his name and address to the secretary to 
government: nothing wm to he published that had not been 
examined and approved by the secretary to government or some¬ 
one authorized by him; the penalty for breach of any of these 
regulations was immediate deportation to Europe. 

So India saw" its Press, then an cm i rely English Press of which 
Indians were hardly aware, first brought under Control by enact¬ 
ment. Pearce, Wcflcdey'& biographer,, says (it Iemoirs t vol. i, 
p z8fi) that these regulations varied in no material particular from 
the ordinances promulgated by the Star Chamber in 1585; and 
Charles Mac Lean, who was one of their victims, denounced them 
as “the Fir plus ultra of human despotism’. There was nothing 
editor^ could do about it: not even any public opinion to support 
and encourage them when they deserved is h for they were small 
people of no account, seldom enjoying powerful friendships. 
.Mini(i also was harsh, und for nearly twenty years the fates were 
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against them. Respite came with Hastings, who by 181S had 
arrived at anther point of view. His refutations virtually can- 
celled control; editors were now placed under some general 
regulations preventive of the discussion of dangerous topics. Also 
he permitted newspapers to circulate at reduced prices, an advan¬ 
tage rather potential than teal, for circulations were small and 
outside a few large towns hardly existed. Though more deporta¬ 
tions were to come, it was already being considered whether 
editors were not secured against this danger by circumstance*. 
For deportation was in essence refusal to allow an Englishman to 
reside in the Company's Territories, but among editors were now 
Europeans Anglo -1 ndians, and Indians whose homes were in India, 

Hasting* put his view' with courage. To speak of government 
in Indh as resting on opinion was heresy in India in tSiS, and he 
must have startkd many when he told a Madras audience that H Lf 
the motive* of our action are worthy it must be more f sit] to render 
til cm intelligible throughout an empire our hold on which is 
opinion'. Not everyone subscribes to that view to-day. He de* 
fended his policy towards the Press "nut on the ground of the 
natural right of my fellow subjects but of a positive and well- 
weighed policy 1 . In his opinion the criticism of a government 
conscious of rectitude took away nothing of its strength* but on the 
contrary gave it an incalculable addition of force. *A government 
which has nothing to disguise wields the most powerful instrument 
that can appertain to sovereign rule. 1 The Press p as he saw it, was 
small, disorganized, poor, badly supported by die public, with no 
worthy traditions; yet groping its way to better things, finding in 
itself the courage and resources necessary' in pioneers, and by no 
means lacking in the view that independence is a condition 
essential if journalism is to serve a country. 

Hastings took the generous view. None the less governments 
found it impossible to wart with the Press in a wholly amicable 
manner. In the next few years there were threats, censures, warn¬ 
ings, In the story of this period James Silk Buckingham stands 
oui T From ship's captain lie became editor* in charge of the Calcutta 
ymntvl from late 1818 to early 1823, when government finally lost 
patience and deported him. Some months before that ibe govern¬ 
ment had asked The Directors for more power To control the i J rests. 
Hasting 5 fcft India in January 1S23. Mr. Adam, acting Governor* 
Gene rah did not relieve in his genemus attitude towards news- 
papers, und one of his first acts was to deal with Buckingham, 
whose final and unforgivable ofiture v .03 one that not many would 
condemn tu-dny. When j Doctor of Divinity who was at once 
First Minister of the Scottish Church ill Calcutta and owner- 
editor of a Calcutta journal managed to gather in also the post of 
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clerk in charge of the Company's stationery, Buckingham re¬ 
garded the arrangement as unbecoming the character ot a Minister 
of the Gospel. This reflection on the government'$ wisdom ™ 
too much; because of his disrespectful expressions* he was ordered 
tn England, where he received a pension of ^200 a year from the 
Company in compensation for his treatment* This was not the 
last occasion on which authority was ridiculous in its sensitiveness. 
When Buckingham was deported* his printer named Rozario was 
thrown out of work To get together a few rupees a month he 
started a one-sheet paper, called'at first the Columbian Press and 
later the Bernal CJmmick. Something in it annoyed the govern¬ 
ment, which with hell, book, and candle warned him. Again he 
offended, again he was ceremoniously warned* Imagine the 
emotions of a government of 182ft that read in the next issue the 
demure observation, 'Twice the brindled cat hath mewed** l his 
lime his paper was marked down for destruction, bin Sutherland, 

*1 man well known in Calcutta, avowed himself the editor of the 
sheet, suffered himself to be dismissed by Rozario, and so saved 
the paper. Whether hr was editor or only a ghost editor the record 
doe?- not tell But the ghc^t or jail editor has been a feature of 
Indian journalism, the man who can note jail without this affecting 
the paper's welfare. The complaints are numerous in official 
papers that when those responsible for offence were tracked down, 
it might be found that editor, printer, owners, were youths in their 
twenties or even their teens; sometimes they were found to he slitt 
at school or college. 

In general the story of the growth of the PrtsS in India centre* 
on Calcutta as the scat of government, the chief business place, 
and a town of quick-witted Indians prompt Ui bam through their 
contact wiih Kuropcam. Poor as were the communications of the 
time, what wa« thought and felt in Calcutta soon Influenced other 
centres. This is not to say that oilier centra did not contribute to 
(he story Several English papers had been started in Bombay, but 
in i8zz' only two* the Bombay Courier and the Bumhny Gazette t 
were extant. Reviewing the progress of ihc- Press in the next year 
j. Ih StCMjquder, who was lung connected with it + said that lie 
found that of Bengal weakened by commercial failures and govern¬ 
ment persecution* that of Bombay in a childish condition. ‘The 
Bombay paper? were Very comical things'* composed almost 
entirely of selections from English papers and occasional law 
reports. The pens of editors seldom found nobler occupation than 
the record of j ball or supper or laudations of amateur theatricals. 
Hr himself started in 1827 a paper, called the hit because it was 
intended 10 have as many hues as the rainbow, but he soon found 
that politics did not pay, "l did my best** he said, 'to invite sedition 
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and encourage discontent but all to no purpose," Government wis 
too strong and people knew on which side their bread was buttered. 
His paper m niggled on and was only saved from collapse by a 
controversy about the Farsi calendar, which amused a retd interest 
denied to mure general matters. He resn; lliicc! long enough to 
see the Press., in his own words* reach a healthy maturity end 
become literally the organ of public sentiment and a useful auxiliary 
of the government. The raising of its rone was chiefly due to the 
Bombay Times (now the Times 0/ India), which was established in 
183 R with 1 he declared object, inter u/m. of devoting itself to the 
interests of the public and discussing the views and policy of the 
government- Its contemporaries were far below its standard and 
tried to outdo one another in abuse of it, A reference to the spirit 
of a jackass that dwells in our flunkey contemporary' is ihe 
authentic language of the Ettiansmli Gazcilr and the EatmmriU 
Independent. It is nu wonder that Robert Knight* who became 
its editor in i8;o, said that the ruffianism of the Bombay Press for 
several years was unprecedented.* 

The exposition of the view on which all regulation of the 
Press in India bus Ireen based Calk for some attention here, Sir 
Thomas Monro of Madras gave vigorous and lurid expression to 
it on x z April 1822, in a minute that is justly famous^ A free Press, 
hr argued, implied a free people: the Press could act through die 
people only when the majority of ihem had already imbibed the 
spirit of freedom. Owing to the unnatural state in which India was 
placed under a foreign government and with a native army, a free 
Press might evoke a spirit of independence in the army long before 
it was even thought of by the people at large. The progress of 
India demanded especially the prolonged sovereigniy of British 
rule and the political improvement of the people to the point of 
being able To maintain a free nr ai least A regular system of govern¬ 
ment among themsdves. If the Pres* were free and Lin restricted 
these two desiderata would iwt be possible. As he interpreted the 
situation iif the moment, the restrictions on the Press were only on 
comments about the character of government and its affairs, and 
on the religion of the people; Were these removed none would 
benefit but the owners of the newspapers and the govern men i'k 
difficulties would be increased. The peculiar position of an alien 
government m India could not he ignored, nor the danger of 

1 |>pir'.nu3ir 1 !••■:. of the kmd famifimlD o=«3 joiiniitis.m 1ni*n continued 

in India- Osu? VJttmy waa laid m have the jiumner»of mti Italianoi^u-Rnnder 
with ihir inTeUiurnce of hi* mnnko j loftr Viceroy it wm iiUcd whether hr 
Iflamt bin miannrra m Teheran or St. Pelcrtteirif- 

* S«- Th tr I'dm ins if lira Minim-* h\ rVrbiiihtm^ inii lh^ i>tfir iaJ paprf* (eklin*r 
to the Pratt 1ST indirt |Utnltd far Fnrlmriitni (which JITC p\l( Tc^fcfhur in Collevtwfi 
No. 71 , Same I'rfst PuLkaiiienlarJ Papefn fium in I hr India Ofhcc 

Library). 
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c ire u bring matter that might agitate die troops. The whole minute 
deserves study not as a comment on the Pjxss ordv P hut for the 
light it throws on the toimicr in which the problem of governing 
Inilia was Then viewed, Munro was by m means a 'sun-dried 1 nr 
* hide-bound bureaucrat** to use terms common tc^day: on the 
contrary* hu was advanced in his views and had a* high an opinion 
of the potentialities of India a* he had of the qualities of his own 
race and its ideals and institutions, A man of his stamp did not 
arrive at of hold lightly the ideas he Set out in his minute, It 
cannot he too often repeated that the fear of excitement and dis¬ 
turbance in the Indian army was ever in the minds of the Company 
and those w ho in India administered its charge* 

At the same time the freedom of the Pros was » topic much 
debated in India and in England by men who knew India It was 
discussed in Parliament and he. commit tees, and argued about in 
books.. Du mile, as President ut T h Board of Omlml laid Parlia¬ 
ment in iSi1 that 'no doubt the very government would be shaken 
to its foundations it unlicensed publications were allowed to circu¬ 
late over the continent of Hindustan*. The curious will find the 
exertion rewarded if they turn over the pages of the Papers relating 
to the Public Press in India referred to above. Of the books written 
as contributions to the discussion two are selected for notice here. 
"Hie first is Sketfh of the history and infliiemt of tin Press in 
British imfut; containing ft marks on the effects of a Free Press on 
uihriduiry alliances, on the delay* of office, on utpastifion, on the 
administration of just iet, on flogging and on agriculture. Also on 
She dangm of a free Press and the Ueentimtsntss of a censor skip. 
By Leicester Stanhope, London* 1823, The author wa& a soldierd 
with views that it must lie supposed often annoyed die mess. His 
argument wan, in brief, that the diffusion of knowledge tbrough the 
medium o f education and a free Press must rapidly improve the 
condition of society in India and in the surrounding world. The 
Calcutta Press was still under severe restraint, but it had indulged 
in a latitude of discussion unknown except in England, America^ and 
Switzerland. The hook refers to English and Bengali newspapers 
(vernacular journalism w r iis only] 11st showing its nose), and especially 
to a ‘Brahmanical magazine 1 that tn the Imt few year* had published 
hundreds of works on theology p law, logic, grammar, astronomy T 
written by Bengalis, and ii accuses the editor of one Bengali news¬ 
paper (the fumoius ticratnporc missionary J. C. Marsh man) of 
dosing his eyes to anything that did the smallest credit to the 

1 Hr hfltl bcufi cfcbUsJ CB. f^r lervine-t in the Miralb War gf i8i?-ift 
Mid Wcfit on haH-paj m mth thf rrvnk nt lituienant-co[micl Airkm^ o^hrr 
wbitrh he d^inniencd liter W* re (boat of G trek indepemltrtte, Puliali 

LnUefH'mluii^e. Mid prohibition. I It HircmFnd bn ltfiJihrr r.i Hurl 0| Itarnn^tun 
in ilg t. 
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natives. At Bombay 'almost the first net of the present Governor's 
administration was to abolish the bast censorship* the action of a 
lofty Englishman'. The Government of Madras on the contrary 
trusted to Mr. Censor Wood* a tnajnus Apollo* as censor o! here¬ 
tical pravity: he it was who prevented the printing in Tamil of the 
prayer hook uf Christian Unitarians. An eastern proverb is quoted, 
that 'the monarch* of Asia were more afraid of the pen of Abul 
Fazl than of the sword of Akbar. which may be matched by the 
Napoleonic estimate that a hostile newspaper on the Rhine was 
worth some battalions of soldiers to the side it took. The argument 
against a free Press wa* always of the ty[*e 'Would you trust a child 
with a lighted candle in a powder magazine? 1 

live other work selected for special reference: here is called 
Letters to Ur, //astrngs on the Indian Press with an appeal to reason 
ami the British Parliament on the Liberty of the Press in General. 
By a Friend to Good Government. Sulims add ictus jurare in 
verba magbtri' (Horace), London, 1S24. The author was Captain 
Frauds Humes, This l>ook argues, in a spirit like the former's, 
that a free Press is the best projection against sedition and revolu¬ 
tion ; that restraint breeds secret political sectaries! revolt, insurrec¬ 
tion; that it is the intrinsic character of a free Press to he favourable 
to justice, truth, order; that it is the truest friend of good 
government; Lhai a free Press is particularly necessary to India, 
since its government has great discretionary powers and i£ far 
away, so that Indians have no other way of telling it thrir grievances; 
that a free Press is a medium best calculated to realize the views of 
the Rrhish Parliament and make tt consonant with the wants and 
wishes of the people. It is nonsense that a free Press is a trumpet 
of sedition. The East India Cumprav cannot inspire its subjects 
with stay great respect for its magnanimity when 111 the plenitude 
of its power St fears mere paper shot/ 

The reprinting of ft*unhoped brochure in h* columns, after 
Buckingham's departure, was die last nail in the coffin uf the 
Calcutta Journal, It was suppressed and an asrislant editor, 
Sandford Amoi (later Ram Mohan Ray's secretary in England) 
was deponed. The government was now armed with new powers 
by a rigorous Press ordinance. Proprietors and editors were re¬ 
quired to take out licences; they could publish only what they were 
permitted to by government, Thi* triumph of ’the old Toryism', 
which appeared in the government Gazette of 20 March 1823, was 
by constitutional practice put before the Supreme Court of Cal¬ 
cutta on r 5 March 1823 by the Standing Counsel tu the East India 
Company* to he registered when it lud been publicly read. 1 

1 N& rtffulMian wai vilid with in a KVuidroty lovm «i iha miso ururt 11 ha d 
bttn frgkliifljd at the Supreme Ccuit. 
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With llnft inference to the court begins a new chapter In the history 
of the Press in India* Indians were now interested in journalism* 
as well as politics ; 1 one or two papers in Indian languages were in 
existence: and Ram Maltan Ray and a few other high-minded and 
courageous Bengalis saw in the regulation a piece of folly that 
would impede the enlightenment of the country. These acted, and 
so began what was re-ally a new phase in India’s constitutional 
history. For the petition they drafted and submitted to the Court, 
the remonstrance which Miss Sophia Collet has called the Areo- 
paghica of Indian history , was, in the words of JVlr. R. C\ Dutt. the 
start of 'that system of constitutional agitation for political rights 
which their country men have learned to value so much in the present 
day 1 . A Round Table Conference in I^ondon to discus* Indians 
future, with Indians taking a full share in the discussions would 
have been a preposterous and incredible suggestion to Englishmen 
of the Company's days- It might never have come about had the 
greui Ram Mohan Ray not taken the lead, and three Tagores, a 
Ght&e. and a Banerjh not joined with hint in starting the process 
that Jed to it. 

Ram Mohan himself* who* though nut a lawyer, had brilliant 
powers of understanding and expounding legal mailers, drafted 
the petition, which the other five also signed; Chandra Kumar 
Tagore, Pwarkanath Tagore> Harchzmdni Chose, Gauri Charan 
Bsaurrjh Rrasanna Kumar Tagore; all men remembered by Indians 
as brave patriots who dared to stand up to Company* government, 
and court* not on behalf of any peculiarly Indian rights, but on 
behalf of what the}' and their admirers regarded as a natural right 
of all men, the free access to knowledge and opinion without the 
intervention of any authority to Say what was good for them, what 
not* The whole memorial show- how they had become imbued 
with English political principles and ways uf thought Declaring 
that they and their countrymen had been secured in the enjoyment 
of the same civil and religious privileges that every Briton was 
cm itied to in England, they boldly asserted that the ordinance 
would be a sudden deprivation of one of ihe moat precious uf their 
rights, a right, moreover, which they had not. anti could not be 
charged with having* ever abtised. It would preclude them from 
communicating to the Sovereign and hh Council in England she 
real condition of his faithful subjects in India and the treatment 

1 Ukhnp Hiber, h d^ehrJ *|™umr, wrote t > ih« Draft ur Sr. Auph in 
January 18*4 «*prr*j.iifui ihc opinion thin on the win.!- he ilym^hi n (k*rrabC 
ihat m India nnv* paper* ‘hffUld k Sicrn^ -J hf Hoinrftltieftl, but liddrd that 
Isc did nor think ihu Kiccmiftjc sysrmi could be 1 ihijc cofttifEucd biicauii 1 of the 
inw™*d uitemt both Hindu* ami Muslim* t^.L in politico and ihc Cv idcni 
tcJBttlplion ’.'Iskb ffilhtr leu nr evil wso going un in the public miriLl 
Nntrurivz of a Jtmrnry through thi Vpptr JWjkh ■-/ Ituim (1844), vu| j, p { 
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they experienced from the local government. St would also 
endanger national education by putting a stop to the diffusion of 
knowledge either by translations from the learned languages of 
the Bast or by the eircuUtiuii of literary intelligence drawn from 
foreign publications. And there was an added objection based on 
considerations of a peculiarly Indian character. 

'Those natives who are in more favourable circumstances and of 
respectable character have such an invincible prejudice agamsi making 
it voluntary affidavit nr undergoing the solemnities of an oath, that they 
will never think of establishing a publication which can only be sup¬ 
ported by a series of oath* and affidavits, abhorrent to their feelings 
and derogatory m their reputation among their countrymen/ 

Indian Calcutta, that had been little interested in the Press, and 
for many years afterwards found it no hardship to do without news¬ 
papers, was greatly excited by this act of daring, and thought of 
these men much as English people once thought of the Seven 
Bishops., Would the bold six be put in prison for their impudence 
in challenging the wisdom of authorities who had in their hands, in 
addition to the ordinary instruments of administration, Regulation 
111 of i&jS* under which executive dccisidn alone, without caubc 
assigned or argument heard, could put a man in jail? The petition 
was rejected by the court, the sole acting judge. Sir Francis 
MacnaghtCDi at whose tugigestiftn it had been drafted, explaining 
dial before the ordinance was entered or its merits argued K he had 
pledged his word to government to give it his sanction. Even 
justice can get drowsy and nod at times in Indta k s climate. A 
memorial was then presented to the Privy Council, which also 
rejected it. The six had failed. But they had won a fame that will 
ever ding to their names in their own country. It should he made 
clear, before we go tin to examine the beginnings of the vernacular 
Press, that is, the newspapers published in Indian languages. I hat 
their effort was not made un behalf of those papers especially. 
Indian papers woe few and insignificant, nor was there in them 
any assurance of vigorous life to come. Their brave championship 
was of Lite Press in its entirety, as an instrument that could become 
of inestimable value in a land where the people in general were 
ignorant of w hat was going on in the world and where the relation 
betw een government and people was peculiar. -Ram Mohan him* 
self, points out one Indian writer of to-day> did foresee that 4 the 
eat-callings of bugle-boys, practising their "prentice windpipe? in 
some nut -of- the-way angle of ihc ramparts, w ere destined to grow 
into clear trumpet notes which should arouse sleeping camps io 
great constitutional struggles and sound the charge of political 
parties in battle'. But he and his associates were contending for 
a general right of humanity at large. 
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At this point notice h due of the beginning of India's vernacular 
Press, the journals m Indian languages. Ram Mohan Ray cs the 
great name, and he w*s in a large measure the creator of this Press, 
Before him however, thffre was a small beginning. Mjrstunan 
the missionary* one of Serampore's great ihree, was in the Reid be¬ 
fore him. On Marsh man's request government in February sBiS 
allowed a fieri gall periodical to appear provided that political 
intelligence, especially eastern p was excluded and it concerned 
itself rather with general information and new discoveries; □ small 
space, it was coneeded, might be allotted co local events so ns tn 
lender St attractive lo readers, This was the Digdurstum i, a monthly 
publication, which won such immediate popularity that a regular 
weekly 11 was thought of. This took form in die Sumac har Darpm 
(Mirror of News) on 23 May 1818, with Marehman as editor. 
Its establishment was enthusiastically encouraged by Hastings 
who allowed it to circulate through the post at a quarter the usual 
rates, and also encouraged a Persian edition by a liberal subscrip¬ 
tion. 'Oic Sumac har, which con Limed both Indian and foreign 
news, had a fairly long lift, as newspaper lives have gone in India. 
In 1829 at became bilingual English columns running parallel to 
their Bengali versions. At the end of 1841 h temporarily dis¬ 
appeared when Marshman was appointed editor of the weekly 
Gowrnmmi Gazetted in 1842 it was revived by Bhagti Charan 
Chatterji, in whose hands it soon drooped or died; in 1851 the 
Mission revived it for the second time but it faded out after some 
eighteen months. In general the Samuchar is thought of as the 
first Bengali [and Indian) newspaper, though mention can be 
fnunil of a Bengal Gazette published in iHt6 that ms feeble from 
birth and died in less than a year. Bombay's first J ndian paper was 
the Bombay Samachaj, a weekly that made its bow on r July tSzz 
and found in the Bombay government a subscriber for fifty copies* 
Si became a daily in i860. From these small beginnings grew an 
Endian Press that by 1875 had 1254 papers in a number of languages* 
engaged, many of them, nut only in giving and commenting un 
current news but also in supplying to the country instruction about 
itself and its potentialities in a larger manner. 

From die first it has been a characteristic of die Indian Press 
that it has felt it a duty to lie an instructor in the fullest sense. The 
English Press in India, as wc have seen, was associated in hs 
infancy with flippancy; dependent on the non-official business 
community, it made it its chief pEirpc.se to amuse them and to 
please them by annoying the government. That, we Have shown, 

1 li ww not till thi* year that there wjjs 4 daily nevttpaper even m EnAith 
This WJ a the Bengal ffarknm t which w#q evcntuiiity Sbnr&td in the InJutn 
Daily ^mi. 
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was pan of (lie reason why government's hand was so often against 
it. Instruction in any serious sense ks readers neither expected 
nor desired. In those early days Indian society was not educated to 
English jouiria! ism, while English society in the few large centres 
where it was to be found was too occupied otherwise to have time 
or mind for serious writing. For that reason journalism was little 
regarded and there was no public opinion ahoul it, W hen editors 
and governments fell ^ut, m they often did, the genera) public 
looked on as at a spectacle arranged for its efiteriainmcnu whereas 
from the fim the Indian Press, despite much weakness, had larger 
views and ambitions. That it began with men like Marshman* 
representing the emthok of the Seramporc Mission, and, especially. 
Ram Mohan Ray. has been an important fact in its development; 
it has in consequence regarded itself as in the highest and 1 idlest 
sense an educator of the country. For ir has to tie remembered that 
when these first Indian newspapers appeared there was little 
organised education of the modem kind in the land; few schools 
of any importance, no universities to stimulate higher studies and 
keep India in touch with what was being tfone in other countries. 
English lit era! ure. western institutions, European science were 
blessings about which India knew' little and yearned id know much. 
Therefore newspapers had to shoulder a responsibility peculiar to 
the conditions- if they were not always equal to il h they were 
nevertheless justified and stimulated in their efforts by the lack in 
India of any other kind of instructor for the people at large- 

India, therefore* has reason to be grateful that Ram Mohan Ray 
interested himself in journalism. What he did for the Press he did 
as part of his general interest in serving his country* his gene ration P 
and posterity. Linguist, philosopher, religious reformer, fighter 
against social abuses, writer, educationist, he more than anyone 
in modem India saw life as a whole and was sensitive to the weak¬ 
nesses that call for reined}*. In die recent word* of a Bengali 
writer* he it was who 'bid the foundation of all the principal 
modem movements for the elevation of our people** Fortunate 
was the Indian Press that he gave it at its inception the impress of 
his tine nature. 

Three and a half year* after the Scranipnre vernacular paper, 
in December iffet, there appeared in Calcutta the Stmhad 
Kaumudi or 'Moon of Intelligence', a weekly published every 
Tuesday morning. Its object* the first number announced* was 
‘public good. The subject* 10 be discussed wilt* therefore* hive 
that object aa a guiding ttw and any essay bearing upon the primary 
object will always meet with ready attention 1 . Ram Mohan was 
both principal promoter and virtual editor, and often wrote in it. 
On its sialT was Bhaunm Char an llanerji, who left on conscientious 
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grounds -after the thirteenth issue, \o set up a rival opposed to 
Ram Mohan's agitation for the abolition of suttee or the burning 
of widows on iheir husbands 1 pyres, The Sambttd Kaumudi was 
practically the first Bengali paj>cr edited and conducted by 
Bengalis; the first of all, the GazftU of i 8 i 6, was apparently 

a small oiiL-man paper that died too soon to be remembered as a 
pioneer. Many of the Sambatfi subscribers fell away when a rival, 
the Saifiarhiir Clmndrika, appeared, its founder 'luring them away 
by an artifice 1 * What the uniftet was seems not to be on record. 
In consequence the Smnbad had to close down in September iSaa, 
to be revived in April 1833 under Ananda Chandra Mukharjt and 
Ijecomc a bi-weekly in 1830, The rival Samachur Chmdtika 
became the organ of the orthodox Hindu community that would 
have nothing 10 do with Ram Mohan** religious reforms and 
liberalism. It appeared every Monday, and contained 'miscel¬ 
laneous information, about various countries". In April ifet) it 
became a bi-weekly and later was amalgamated with the D/itmk 

Ram Mohan started or interested himself In many papers 
besides the Sambad KaumudL Looking farther afield than English 
and Bengali, he founded in April 1822 the first Persian weekly 
journal published in Calcutta, the Mirut^uUAkhbar or 1 Mirror of 
News". Rain Mohan himself wrote tno^E of ihe editorials, many 
of which in English translations were reproduced by Buckingham 
in his Calcutta Journal. Deep thinking ahnut fundamental i ruths 
and doctrine and a courageous search for truth marked these 
editorials. Certain observations on the doctrine of the Trinity in 
August 1K22 were found 'extremely offensive* by the authorities. 
Soon afterward* Mr Adam promulgated his Press ordinance 
already mentioned. When the petitions against it had failed and 
it was registered by the Supreme Court, Rain Mohan closed down 
the Nirati declaring that he was unable to go on publishing under 
what he considered disgraceful conditions, and regretting That he, 
‘the humblest of die human race 1 , should be no tuiiger able 10 
contribute toward* the intellectual improvement uf his country¬ 
men. 

Reference to two other Calcutta papers of the time mav hr made 
here* because of the it linguistic multiformity due to Indian condi¬ 
tion for one was bigtot, the other polyglot. The Jbw-i-Jdten 
Xatnti, a weekly published in E Umhistanh ami from its eighth 
number jn Hindustani and Persian, first appeared in March 182s, 
and was the property of* am) mainly conducted by, one of the 
large Calcutta English mercantile firms, !t& object was to repro¬ 
duce articles and new* from the English pafjcr* and To collect and 
publish news of all that went on in India, whether in the Company's 
territories or outside them, l ike Bunga But or 'Bengal Herald' 
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wns a weekly in four languages—English, Bengali, Ptrsian, Nagri 
|tht script in which the Hindi language in written); to editor was 
R. Montgomery Martin, its proprietors were Ram .Mohan Ray, 
DwartomUi Tagore* Prasanna Komar Tagore, Niltatofi Haidar, 
Rajkrishna Singh, all men of high ideals and purpose. Ram 
Mohan** connexion with \hh was, however, short-lived. 

One of Ram Mohan* achievements was to make Bengali prose 
a serviceable instrument for the common purposes of life. Borne 
reader* may find ii hard to believe that even among the minority 
who could read their own language were many who could not read 
it unde standingly. Though one of India's major languages* 
Bengali had been developed admirably as a language of poetry and 
religion* thought, but hardly at alt as an instrument for ordinary 
communication beyond the colloquial domestic stage. Except for 
legs! formulae and religious tenets prose was almost as obscure as 
nines. It had to be fitted for the co mm unication of information 
and ideas. Ram Mohan had to teach I is? countrymen 10 understand 
their own language as they read it. He had to contend with a Bengali 
prose that Svas a wilderness of parentheses and a hot-bed ol san- 
skritisms*, as Professor Stlkumar Sen calls it. 1 Writers who 
followed Sanskrit models, he ohserves, often made their Bengali 
prose practically a sort of Sanskrit without the Sanskrit inflectional 
termination^ The writers of Johnsonese never obscured the natural 
vigour of English in the degree that the Sanskriti*cd writers of 
Bengali long obscured that tongue. T11 their kind of Bengali the 
only alternative, until Ram Mohan and others with the same Tin- 
gnisiic taste cleared up the jungle, was a rude and uncouth style, 
easily understood by the generality, but made up of a vocabulary 
rustic m the extreme, a language by no means wanting in vigour, 
but of the earth earthy. Moved by the impulse to serve Ins peopled 
needs in nit ways, tom Mohan in his introduction to his I cc/torfar 
Grantha and elsewhere taught them how to read straightforward 
simple literary pm&t. He had lu begin at the beginning with 
simple instructions. The written language being unfamiliar; many 
people arc unable to make out with ease die sense of any prose 
writmg in Bengali by satisfactorily connecting tvra or three con¬ 
secutive sentences/ Not only had Ram Mohan lu teach lus realtors 
hnw to read. He also taught them the use of marks of punctuation. 
Early Bengali prose was "a jumble and a jinu:lc\ Strips were rare; 
beginnings ami ends of sentences were hard to find. The Press 
bad iho ?ame influence On other Indian languages as it had on 
Bengali. It was a stimulating, invigorating, and mode miri ng 
influence everywhere. 

1 .\nkle on Rgni Mohnn^ IhutpaJi Pros*: ranmbdd tu Lht ContmcmAfutwll 
Volume nf ihe Kara Mohan Ray Centenary, 1933. 
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When a Press grows up in an illiterate hud a hundred problems 
arise of which England has had no experience, The Press as 
publisher, whether of books or of newspaper*—and the two func¬ 
tions have lv:en cl^dy connected in India—had deficiencies and 
handicaps of other kinds to contend with, India is a poor latid + 
printing as an industry developed slowly, there was little market 
for what it produced. In most of the presses the equipment was 
scanty- Type was limited, much of if in w ooden blocks; printing- 
machinery of the crudest; there is an old reference to "the only 
iron press in Bengal Even in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, when the Amtifa Bazar Bairika, a nationalist paper btiU 
flourishing in Calcutta, changed over suddenly from Bengali and 
English to English only, it had to borrow' ^me of the type, not 
possessing enough English type for eight pages. The difficulty with 
which many papers, especially those in small country towns, were 
produced, must have challenged the w its and resolution of even 
the most determined and resourceful of editors and printers. One 
paper at Akyab on the Burmese coast commenced it$ existence 
with two compositor?. Before long one was drowned and the other 
left Akyab, whereupon the editor, not finding anyone else to fall 
back on, changed bis journal fmrn a semi-weekly to a weekly. 

Another great difficulty was the getting of news in days when 
mails were slow, the telegraph, where found, was costly, and 
organizations for collecting information were wanting. News¬ 
papers therefore depended in large measure on one another's news, 
ou private letters put :U their disposal, oti gossip. They hud none 
of die modern conventional shyness about mentioning contem¬ 
poraries by name. Thus the Friend of India in one issue in 1851 
gives information gathered from the Ihtrkaru , Engliskmnth 
Bombay Times f Madras l ruled Sendees Gazette t Delhi Gasn 1 te t 
Citizen, Agra Akhbar, Agra Messenger, Moftmilite, Lahore 
Ghtumde, Eastern Star, Madras Spectator, Weekly Journal and 
many other*. About the difficulty of finding and estimating informa¬ 
tion in a vast land where communications were bad and ignor¬ 
ance was general* at a time when news agencies and simitar friends 
of the editor had not been thought of, a comment of tin Friend of 
India about the Insurrection, as it called what was afterward* 
known as the Mutiny* is informative. 'Partly from the widely 
scattered character of our operations, partly from the imperfect 
comnumications, and partly I rum the extraordinary secrecy main' 
tained, the contemporary history of the campaign b becoming 
unintelligible/ Thi* was on 13 May 1858* when India's Press had 
seventy years of experience. 

The story uf the relations between government and Pres* may 
now be resumed. Lord W fflfam Rentinck hesitated to catahlkh 
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the liberty of the Press by legislative enactment hut showed him¬ 
self friendly, taking the view that the Press might be an auxiliary 
to g&ixJ government. Amherst was as gentle; as a recent Indian 
* writer has put it, 'his. natural mildness of deposition revolted 
against the oppressiveness uf the old Toryism of Calcutta pre¬ 
scribed by Mr. Adam’, and so paved the way for Sir Charles Met¬ 
calfe by giving the Press seven years of actual freedom. Freedom 
came through legislation in 1835, when an Act, rhe work especially 
of Metcalfe and Mfirauky, repealed the existing regulations in 
Bengal and Bombay, -After this the only restriction retained as a 
government weapon was that printer and publisher of any news¬ 
paper should tell the magistrate where it was to be printed and 
published! should declare ih? existence of any printing-press, and 
put their names on every book and paper under penalty of fine 
and imprisonment. 

The Court of Directors were considerably annoyed by Met- 
calfek action, and said some hard things about it, buE they did not 
go so far as to get it cancelled. From that time the general condi¬ 
tions under which the Press worked were those established by 
Metcalfe. This Is not to say that all fears of possible excitement 
in country and army had disappeared. The view, however, pre¬ 
vailed that government had safeguards enough in its powers of 
quick legislation and administrative action to meet any danger that 
might at any time show its head. Control could be re-established, 
and was on occasion re-established, to meet special emergencies. 
Thus, in the Mutiny years free comment was felt to be dangerous; 
wherefure an Act of 1857 required licences for keeping printing- 
presses which were granted only on condition that no book, 
newspaper, uf pamphlet was published impugning the dee sens of 
the British government or bringing the government into hatred 
or creating chaos or mspirine hatred among the native population, 
Thc Bombay Governor, Lord Idphinsione. in supporting this 
view, said that Metcalfe had forgotten the connexion between the 
stare of the Press and of other political institutions; that the 
Government of India must he despotic for 3 long time to cotnc; 
that unrestricted freedom of ihe Press was incompatible wills the 
Indian form of government. In short Jic restated Munro's opinion, 
which was still vigorous in many minds. Even the Friend of India* 
the famous Sensmpore paper, was warned against repeating re* 
marks of the kind contained in an article on the centenary qf Plassey. 
At first defiant, it ultimately bowed the head, showed contrition. 
md parted with its editor, Henry Mefcd, who had succeeded 
Meredith Townsend. The article t* reproduced in Appendix 1 . 
not onlv because of its intrinsic interest in this connexion hut also 
because of its more general interest a?> indicating how the Press at 
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this time liad begun to give a voice to Indian political thought and 
what directions the latter took. Tims wc find a frank statement of 
the discontent caused by British rule and of the charges made 
against it—a selfish mercenary policy, the application of the might 
of western civilisation without its benefits, the worship of wealth— 
and a picture is given of displaced rulers who would neither tolerate 
llie gifts nor forgive the Supremacy of infidel foreigners, t in the 
other hand, it pointed out the solid advantages of British rule, the 
unfolding uf the mental treasures of the West, the career* open to 
talent, the field open to reform, the coming of the schoolmaster, 
the rail way, anil the a team-engine, the hope of the dawn of a 
brighter day. Ah who read it will admit its competence as a piece 
uf writing, and not many will fail to s« how u must have per* 
plexcd a sorely harassed government. 

The Act of 1857 was enforced against two papers only, though 
the Press generally was warned; it was limited to one"year and 
applied to all kinds of papers. Canning said he found it impossible 
to draw a line of demarcation between English and Indian papers 
and must place the gag 011 both -whence the name the Gagging 
Act. That disc rimination was to be made by Lord Lytton in 1 jfyS, 
in whose opinion the very existence uf British rule in India was 
jeopardised by Indbn papers published in Indian languages, not 
by those published in English. The former, he said, were singled 
out because they were addressed solely to an ignorant, excitable, 
helpless class, who had no other means of information about lhe 
actions and motives of their rulers. Restriction, he contended. 
Was called for by that supreme taw, the safety of tire State, and was 
no more an interference with the liberty of the Frets than, the 
prohibition of the promiscuous sale of deadly poisons was an 
interference with the freedom of trade. Therefore he contrived 
a Press Law, which was intended in prevent, rather than to penalize, 
offences; powers were given to magistrates to call for bonds from 
those in charge of newspapers published in Indian language* 
There were 250 of these, but the measure, which infuriated Indian 
opinion, was enforced once only, against the printer of the Sem 
Ptokash ; he gave a bond and stopped publication, starting the 
Mittabibhakat in its place. Next year permission was sought am! 
obtained to revive the Sum Praktuh and both papers were Issued. 
There was mi prosecution. Evidence for the view that the Act did 
have a bettering influence on the tone uf certain newspapers can 
l-c found without much difficulty. Its effect on the Attlrita Bazar 
Putrika, then and now a vigorous njtinna!i*t paper of Calcutta, 
is vividly remembered as an interesting journalistic feat; for that 
paper, which wit published in English and Bengali, in order to evade 
the Act changed to a completely English, journal in one number 
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Lord Ripon in January iHSz repealed both Acts, those uf 1S57 
and 1878, After this the ordinary law, with the special section of 
the Penal Codr. 12 AA * 1 wu* ^nvcmmcnl's sole instrument for eon- 
trolling printer and editur. There was, however* as Sir Henry 
Maine pointed out in 1887, mi workable law of sedition* Libel in 
Indtn^ and lx was neither prevented nor punished except in the 
ease of Ital Cangudkar Tiktk, editor of the Bombay AVjr^n; in 1897. 

In 1908 the terrorist campaign evoked a new Press Act directed 
not against die freedom of the Press nor against seditious activities 
in general, but against incitement to murder, armed revolt, and 
secret conspiracy; under it a magistrate could confiscate a printing- 
press and stop the issue of a paper. Ways of evading the Act were 
soon found out; so the more stringent Indian Press Ace* I of 1910* 
was thought necessary, This was applicable to aJJ kinds of news¬ 
papers; heepeta of presses had to give security, and offending 
pipers could be coidl&eaicJ. This caused great bitterness and was 
found of very little use; a committee of officials and non-officials 
was in 1921 appointed to examine its working, anti on this com¬ 
mit tee's advice it was repealed in 1922, Government, however, 
felt unarmed when trouble with the Press continued, and Lord 
Irwin, them whom India has had no more generous ruler, was 
compelled by events, and especially by the civil disobedience 
movement and the riots it engendered, to promulgate an ordinance 
reviving the powers of the Pre&s Act of 19 to, Nor has the Press 
been overlooked in recent Dengs) legislation aimed at those who 
direct, participate in, and encourage the terrorist movement that 
has been so prominent a feature in that province. That apart* 
government's policy towards the Press to-day is that it is governed 
by the ordinary law of India. 

The foregoing narrative tells something of the difficulties under 
w'hich both Press and government laboured, some of winch have 
often prevented them from being ins c r w>d terms. An irreplaceable 
government tends to put the Press generally in the opposition. 
What is the purpose of supporting a governmcnT that is never in 
dangerMr. Ruben Knight, busings man and journalist, founder 
and editor of more than one paper in Bombay and Calcutta, as 

1 'Wtttarcr Tcmli. tilhrr apofet-fi nr wristcn, m b\ sign», nr by \uible 
repr«e ra Eli t hi 1E1 or Otherwise* brin^f ot atU-nsputo bring mio luilrtd ur conltuipl 

nr ™atr j of riMtmpiq n* twduf JUjsSfihitMi tuwordi III* JV1aj«ty or ibc Gown- 
iTiL'nt. nr |mrnrO*« nr niiirmpti *» jiramul* frdLhg* of enmity Or ifl-wtll bcluKrt 
dHFrffOfc dusiif ofliil Mijryty'i .lubjruta «.boll be punifthd with tmviibrtfitMm 
for Ufe nr (nj ibnrt*? ifffti, ^hkh fire m&y be jiildd nr with LrnpnianiiiQtt 
whidi nviy extend n> rco >Y 4 trs, u* h-idch fine nmy he ittded. or with line’. The 
dptnndnoMl Jjulinti dbuffcctbufl U tucEinLinti dblinvUly unU all iVtlinki* of enmity 

1 El will und rrmkr it clrar ifni PmuMnli nn ihc rncftmm of the Govcrrtmmt 
wilh m viewr lo obOliri ihcir .UUrjnc.es by lawful inenrui, without cucitiris: ur 
b lit nip tiny t;s rsttlr huticd. ufn’.finp!, -t liiuflrcTitiii, Atv nfit tjlfctH- 

J T. II. Wait), Tb* RngN nf Qu^nt Virforia ( 1887 ), p. 407 , 
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wise and brave an Interpreter of events as ever served India by his 
pen, put that dearly in a letter written for the information of the 
Viceroy. Lytton, in 1S7&. *It seems to me that under the system 
of administration we have established in India the only right con¬ 
ception of the office of the Press is that of Her Majesty^ opposi¬ 
tion, and whether that Opposition shall he well-informed and loyal 
or the reverse, depend:- wholly upon the relations established 
therewith by the Government/ The whole of that letter, which is 
reproduced Ln full in Appendix II, deserves careful study, as a sane 
and balanced evaluation of the situation in India, where the people 
desired to understand the principles and course of administration 
and looked To the Press to satisfy their desire, and where the 
absence of representative institutions, and of a Parliament allowing 
of interpellations, might be endured if there was an outlet for 
opinion and a sympathetic government, but where the absence of 
irueh institutions might become intolerable if the Press were 
treated as if it were a public enemy. Similarly Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Charles) Stevens* a member of the Select Committee on the 
BUI to amend the Indian Penal Code ftSyS), wrote: 

*The position of the native Press must necessarily be peculiar. It 
must* from the nature of thing*, he always in opposition. If we found 
a native paper constantly expatiating nn the blessings of English rule* 
on the mimuted advantages of western civilization, and on the adminis¬ 
trative and private virtues of English officials. %ve should not respect 
the editor or his staff the more for it; we should think him a hypocrite 
who was playing what he considered to Ik a paying game. -, , We must 
therefore look to native wnters for criticism t>r government measures 
and of government servant*/ 

Similar judgements- could he quoted from critics throughout the 
nineteenth century. ( pnve-mment being in a peculiar position put 
the Press, in 1 peculiar position. The latter claimed as large a 
charter us the w ind* and freedom was often undoubtedly an excuse 
for licence. 

d lf\ says Sir Alfred Watson, who was lor many years editor of The 
St&tr$tn$n t 'one judged the coni ml of ihc Indian Pres* by the letter of 
die laws under which it is produced, one might say that it was not a free 
Press, bin in my personal experience during my Vcaia h India 1 am *&y 
that nr> Prcsa in the world enjoyed such lain tide in the expression of 
opinion, and over *0 large a held none *0 flagrantly abused its freedom/ 1 

Much research is necessary before a complete history of India'?. 
Fre^s throughout the nineteenth century ears be compiled, and 
even then il would be fragmentary, for Ihe full story of many 
papers is nut tm record. Some begin, and that k all. Others end! 

1 AtitUic HcvirtV, 1933, p. 259. 
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apparently withmit a beginning. Paper runs into paper in be¬ 
wildering fashion. Only a few, English and Indian, show long 
courses with strong stream*. Not ait have been influential nr profit¬ 
able, In India newspaper production has of necessity tvecn for the 
must part a small industry, in places almost a cottage ur family 
industry; fexv newspapers fiavc commanded the resources re¬ 
quisite for activity on a large scale. Alluding to newspapers 
printed in a venw nW die commentator on the circulations of the 
middle nineteenth century to whom we have referred says that *it 
la much to be doubted whether mure than two of the newspapers 
afford a decent subsistence to the editors"; that Svith one exception 
no newspaper owns an iron printing press 1 ; that "there can scarcely 
be a more irksome and less agreeable vocation so far as money b 
concerned than that of a native editor, hut it serves to give him a 
certain standing and influence in society which compensates for 
every inconvenience'. The lot of die editor of a struggling news¬ 
paper at the present day is scarcely any better, if we may judge from 
the language of one In Appendix III. The English Press m India 
had to grow in respectability, which it did rapidly though handi¬ 
capped by weaker members who lowered its tone* The Indian 
Press, whether in English nr Indian languages, beginning htcr and 
controlled at first by men of high ideals who thought it their duty 
to give sober and solid instruction to a people wanting in oppor¬ 
tunities For education, escaped many weaknesses! though it de¬ 
veloped many of its awn, Together aJE T English and Indian, have 
made a large contribution To the intricate pattern that is India's 
modern history* They have insisted on King heard. They have 
fought the official idea that comment on act* and policies of 
government is in Itself indecorous. They have been courageous, 
if often indiscreet and unrestrained- If Company Directors in 
London and their servants in India were at times over-sens stive, 
editors and staffs have not always been both honest and judicious 
That publicity with sincere comment is helpful to both govern¬ 
ment and people is 3 comparatively modern idea even in England, 
We need not be surprised tf it came more laggard ly to India. 

A new phase in the history of the Indian section (by far the 
larger section) of India's Press came with the growth of national¬ 
ism and the development in importance of the Indian National 
Congress. It was no lunger a general educator as much as a political 
tutor. The demand for self-government changed the character 
of the writing in many newspapers fry giving a lively and inspiring 
cause that provided the materia! for urgent daily comment. The 
tactics changed. Occasional broadsides would no longer do. 
Continual rttle and machine-gun fire took their place. Did govern¬ 
ment mtfww a head or finger it was shot at. So* wr may almost 
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saw a new way of writing English, or vernacular* quickly grew 
up; leader writers brought into use vigorous supple language that 
discarded burdens so as to be always alert and ready for effective 
action, English as it comes from the universities in India tends* 
if not alloyed with other more common metal, to be heavy and 
learned, a defect w hich is. hardly to be avoided in a land that loves 
and studies England’s literature but has little opportunity uf meet¬ 
ing England '& idiom of to day. But no one who reads India's 
nationalistic newspapers will doubt that they tiavc mastered this 
idiom for their awn purposes. That they always use it with m 
much sincerity as skill governments art- not likely to admit, nor 
even, we suppose* the Congress governments in insist gf Lhe Indian 
provinces. Those who confidently prophesied that acerbity 
towards governments would disappear from leading articles as soon 
as India had representative institutions, ami governments were no 
longer irreplaceable administrations executing the will of White¬ 
hall, have not yet been justified by the event. Politics. Indian and 
to a Itss extent imperial and European, are now the chief topic of 
newspapers in India. Political views seem to be more in demand 
than news. The leading article has a place which it has largely loit 
in Great Britain. Interest is centred on* but is not confined to 
India, As under the stress of danger the people of Britain have 
become surprisingly alert to w hatever is going on. in the world that 
may affect conditions and relations in Europe. $o India too Is 
taking an unusual interest in affairs beyond its borders 

Out survey has been rapid and much has perforce been omitted; 
but to sum up. From small and not very worthy beginnings 
India"? Press has hecomc an important instructor* in a land where 
instruction about what was going 0n in the world was for long hard 
to come by. A British institution, it was early in the nineteenth 
century used by leading Indians who were painfully conscious 
how lacking in information and under??landing of current events 
their country was. Not that Indians in general realised the need 
of it; we have seen how few read paper* evert m the middle of that 
century. The continual struggle with government strengthened 
□nd stimulated the Press if also it often did harm to both. Good 
men and good papers were lost through it. That struggle was 
perhaps inevitable. Once Indians became alert to their own affairs 
it vms hardly possible that they would ever .i^iin frjok at thing? 
with tlie ryes of die Company. To the Company quiet and security 
were dominant eo reside rati uns r whereas the thoughtful Indian, 
seeing what was going on in other lauds, was at once eager to share 
in their advance and to preserve what was essentially his own. 
The Company's ideal was an obedient and satisfied India instructed 
in die fundamental principles of morality and not worrying about 
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day-to-day matted As Robert Knight's able letter explained, 
when a government cannot be removed* it can only be criticized 
and attacked in the hope of impelling It tn progress and list: 
language of criticism and attack is often unrestrained in the same 
hope. Sir Thomas Munm's famous minute sets out the reasons 
why the Company was ever cautious in what it did and permitted. 
The possibility of disturbing excitement in the people, and espe¬ 
cially in the army , was an ever-present nightmans. Had Munro's 
point of view prevailed much friction and unpleasantness would 
have been avoided, but at the exorbitant cost of making the news¬ 
papers deferential, timid, and useless A Press that did not com¬ 
ment freely, subject to such restraint as editors with a sense of 
responsibility imposed, would have done India no good and have 
been no influence for betterment For it is important to remember 
that India had no Parliament, and that apart from the Press there 
was hardly a channel by which the dissatisfactions and desire* of 
the people could find their way to those in supreme authority. A 
deferential, timid Press could not have flourished as a business 
investment, fur who would have supported newspapers without 
political purpose and conviction? Let that consideration be set 
against all the weaknesses and faults and defects that papers in 
India Im r c suffered from. Tim papers opposed to government, as 
most Indian-owned papers have been, and art\ tor reasons to be 
found above, have at times of excitement and bitterness been 
guilty of shocking excesses in language and methods of criticism 
wifi be denied by few . 1 Recent years have seen Press laudation; of 
murderers of officials, even special memorial numbers in bhek edges 
on the day of the execution ol one of them in Calcutta, Against 
l hat may be set a want of restraint in English-owned papers 
on occasion. The blood lust of these during the Mutiny was a 
disgrace to the race and the profession. Only une or two strong- 
minded, culm-hearted editor* withstood she passions of the time. 

In tS &3 Sir Henry Maine, when Law Member of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, complained that Eurupcatt cries were in the vast 
majority of cases cither calumnies on or misrepresentations of the 
policy of the government and that the Indian newspapers merely 
echoed them, unless they perceived that the interests of Indian* 
pointed the other way —and this they constantly failed to do. Ten 
years latct another Law Member, Mr. Arthur E lob house, Q.C\, 

* A lutdinv article hi Th* Timet of 15 May ir^o exp rates the view sif deernt 
juumuliHTic 'Tlial routury U truly cyid with nc’ft^japcrt in which, « in 
India, JoumalllBn tftri mrn.fi * tyttamAtic rtlid nwlovotant puhL[CtfUi.m of "^ur 
falrcbaotl* krtawn iti suth ru ihnmt wLiif writt and puHith therm. the aflwm- 
afanlLiJ nztml jem fit cvcnii IhiU 1 fin tr happened, and lhi i frivenlkin Ihtl d»- 
seimnntiian ol ichic^ known TO be birteku, jII eh p pi 1 tu 11 and sharpcmfiij 
lndlmiriWu tij lutml aiuL iw!c/i«.* 
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observed, in a minute of 10 Augu*L i%8> that the English news¬ 
papers did more than native ones to bring the government into 
contempt and odium. He tv as referring especially to the three 
Bengal newspapers, the Englirkmmi, Friend of India, and Statesman* 
and to articles suggesting that the English were taxing or nil her 
plundering India for the benefit of England, and similar excursions 
into politico-economies. There b not space to pursue the matter, 
but a newspaper might retort that it u its business to examine and 
give public instruction about problem# of such importance. All 
sections of the Press, English-owned. Indian-owned in English, 
and the vernaculars, have given much offence to governments 
and to one another. Yet there is in the records of government a 
wealth of recognition that the tone of the Press has been generally 
good and it* influence beneficial. 

This chapter not being specifically a history of the Press in 
India, we have not separated in the narrative the three main 
dements, the English-owned papers* the Indian-owned English 
pa pens, and the vernaculars. They have worked together* suffered 
together, often quarrelled among themselves. In each section 
there have been great newspapers and great personalities The 
history of the first would move round the Englishman of Calcutta, 
Tory of l ories, that after a lung life was recently absorbed in the 
Statesman ; the Times of India in Bombay ; Lhe Civil and Military 
Gazette of Lahore; die Pioneer of Allahabad, and more recently 
Lucknow, whose leaders it used to be said were written by 
governors and its book reviews by lieu tenant-governors; the 
Madras Mail - all strong forces. Slocqueler of the Englishman t 
Chcsney of the Fitmtcr, Hubert Knight of the Timet of India and, 
especially, the ■ Statesman, .ire remembered as editor* and publi¬ 
cists, while the Lahore paper and the MEahakid Piamrrarc proud 
i<i remember a ymmg sub-editor named Rudyard Kipling; The 
English papers die often attacked by Indians as subservient ru 
government, a fault that governments have seldom found in them. 
Edited by Englishmen brought up in English ideals and traditions,, 
their policy is sn general the application of these to Indio so far as 
conditions permit and needs justify: it is natural that they should 
find more to approve than Indian paper* have generally found in 
governments guided by the same traditims. 

Amung Indian-owned English papers would come the Hmgali 
anil Indian Mirror of Calcutta, both passed away, the Amrita Bazar 
Patriku of Calcutta; the Hindu of Madras, one of many papers 
brought to vigorous life by the Congress movement. Of the verna¬ 
culars we have mentioned a number in Lhe preceding pages. India 
remembers among its own journalists the reformers Ram Mohan 
Hay and Ktshub Chandra S^en; Stircndranath Bancrjea, who 
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became a Minister m Bengal; Hurts Chandra Mukharjh the 
Ghnse family of the Amnia Bazar Pafrika ; Rarnide, Matabnri. and 
Tilak of Bombay. It remembers them as few journalists are 
remembered in England; they live in the mind instructors live, 
for India reveres Us teachers. lliese names are liul illustrations, 

■t few of many who arc notable* and arc nol arranged in any sente 
of values. Many men famous in other walks have done their mm. 
J^w. journalism, and public affairs arc activities that many have 
combined, and still combine. Nor ti it accident when prominent 
Indian journalists have been connected with the work of education; 
journalism and education arc looked on as different aspects of the 
one noble activity of giving India the knowledge it needs. 

APPENDIX I 

From the "Friend of India’ of June 
Tie* CgffTEHjLB? or Plassey 

We have glided into the second centenary nf Engli&h rule in India, ami 
Hindus and Musulimm* who study the mysteries of late are welbuigh 
in despair, The Stan* and scripture* told them that on Monday LlsI wc 
had completed our allotted term of mastership, when the strength 
which had hitherto lieen resistless* the cnumge that never faltered, 
would pass away, jillE we should Iwvonic in turn the easy prey of our 
vassals. The favour of the gods is not a perpetual gift, and though sire 
and RrOn have witnessed so often what must to them appear super¬ 
natural results, it was bm reasonable to suppose that our store of miracles 
would be exhausted ar Last, We share with them die belief In hidden 
influences, only what they look uponst* hejng nMuml and wmnmin place 
Is io us the domain of I he marvellous Ji is easy to understand Iwv w e 
gained power arid wealth md glory at the commencement of the cycle* 
but hard beyond measure to find how wc haw lust all three at its close. 
When you can succeed in realising io rite imagination the must foolish 
thing* rhe most improbable thing, and the most timid dung; atid have 
blended nil these together and multiplied them* and worked them into 
what h called a policy, you may perhaps get some due to the solution, of 
tbeprobkm, but alfothcr modes of induction will hopelessly fail. 

The qualities of mind which enable a man to accumulate it* are often 
those which hinder him bum making a pmptr use of it. It was necessary 
for the conquest of Hindustan that the hasi India Company should 
exist, for it is only die intense greediness of traders that could haw won 
for us ihe sovereignty of die country. The enemies of the Company 1 * 
rule assert that they made and bnAc I!rallies, planned and fought 
battles for the mere love of gain. Whatever degree of interference with 
private or public rights was needful for the purpose of collecting 
revenue, received instant and eager sanction; whatever concerned 
merely the welfare of Asiatic souls or the social interest* of the great 
body of Englishmen and Hindus was either coldly ignored or bitterly 
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assisted Thzy imported for then own use the might of civitiaibn, fun 
never eared to exhibit to ihs relive* its beneikent features* Wealth 
embodies all die attributes of their good deity, to whom was rendered 
with uheerfut devotion the Iu>mage of hear? ;ind brain. The evil prin¬ 
ciple was symbolized by power, and where the) failed to vanquish they 
fell dawn and worshipped. Without a apart of patriotic feeling they 
set on the brow of England a gem of priceless value: without care for 
Christianity they paved the way for overthrow of idolatry, Be it so, 
but the evil which they wrought has well-nigh parsed away; the good of 
width they have been the not uncoftsriou* instruments will go on 
multi plying for ever, 

A hundred years ia but a small point in the lifetime of a nation. Ti 
may be a period of sowing or of reaping the Unrest* uf giant labour* 
such sliall influence the destiny of remote generations* or of utter 
folding of the hands to sleep, We found India destitute of mveofthm 
and enterprise, ignorant of liberty and of the blessings of peace. We 
hive placed her face to face with the forces of our dvilizatkm, and have 
yet lo see if them are no subtle Invigorating influences that can be trans¬ 
mitted through her aged frame. We have given her liberty auch m she 
has not enjoyed for centuries, and neve! save by brief and Jong-biter- 
nip ted snatches. The Hindu stands upon the same platform with thf 
Englishman; shares eui up] privileges with him ; and challenges for himself 
as great a measure of the protection and imututlirie* accorded by the 
State; he has no political unuiuB t and his grievances arc all social. 
There is much 10 be remedied within, but without all is quiet and secure. 
If he has a new part to play in the world's history, the stage is dear for 
him p ami there is an audience read) to sympathise and applaud. What- 
ever he has in him rjf creative ability may find easy vent and ready 
acceptance. We have swept away the obstacle* which stood in the poiti 
of intellect and courage; it rests only with nature and himself whether 
he ac hicvr* soccer nr othc nviet. A wco n d Sevajvc i * happ ily impossible, 
but another Luther would find an easier task than that which was im¬ 
posed upon the motik of Wittenberg. Thu inventor, the author, The 
naan of science, will meet ready welcome and &ufe reward. We spread 
out before (he dormant Asiatic'soul ad ihu mttual treasures of the West, 
and feel only too happy in being allowed to distribute them* 

h is a great crime in same instances to trample out ft nationality; lo 
strangle in infancy what might luve grown up to Ik one of the fairest 
births of time ; hut except in (he case of the Sikhs, there is no example 
uf tin kind to be alleged against our countrymen. The Mujuliiun 
power was cliche long before the batik of Jlassey, and such as Clive 
found the M a home dan* in I he dip of Surajjah Dowlali, we encounter 
rbcfn in the time of the ikpwwrd king uf Oude. C ruel, sensual, and 
intolerant* they arc unfit to rule and unwilling to serve. Claiming to 
exercise may us of Divine right and yet destitute of every gift with 
which nature lias endowed the races meant by destiny to dominate over 
the world, they fell by necessity under the power of a nation replete with 
energy and rcwluiUui, and lout be with alt ibe biuemri* of hate the 
infidel* who have subdued them. They will never tolerate our gifu or 
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forgive our supremacy, Wt may load them with blessing „ hut the 
reward will be curses-- We Aland between them and a funded earthly 
paradise* i 4 nd am not daM«l In their list uf good angels* 

The M ah rattan have none of the dements oi greatness in iheir 
character, and ?peaking in the interests of the dusky millions, we do 
nor r^ret As&iyc, Deep and Maiuuajpore, hut it i> uthrrwiie wiLli 
regard to the Sikh*, who, had they jluttnihed *is vrr have *een diem two 
cent tinea back, or never Lome in contact with the might of England, 
would perhaps have uprooted the tenets of Hindu and Musulman, and 
breathed a new spirit into the follower* of Mahomed and Brahma. 
Humanity, however, will be content with their overthrow. The Bible 
is a better book than the Granth, and Christianity is superior to the 
Khafs*. Regenerated Hinduism might have obtained a new lease of 
existence but it would love gained nothing in morals, arid effected but 
little fur human happiness. Its sole gain would have been power and 
the example of mijeereal JcatniCtion H 

It may also be alleged against us that we have deposed the kings And 
mined the nobles ot India, but why should the world sigh over that 
rtmli? Monarch* who always took the wages, but seldom performed 
the work, of Government, and aristocrats who looked upon authority 
as a personal right T and hive never Ikcti able to comprehend what & 
in can i by the sovereignty of the people, are surely better out ol the way. 
Ncs Englishman in thet* days deplore the Wans of the Hoses and would 
like to see the Cliffords and Warwicks restored again to life. Frunee 
with calmness the Sosa of her old nobility; Europe at large make* 
attadv contributions to the list of kings out of employment, 1 fad princes 
and rajahs its Hindoosiau been worth conserving they would have 
retained their titles and power. The class speedily dies out in the natural 
course of mortality> and ii is Slot far the benefit of society that it should 
Ik renewed* 

Array the evil against Lht acknowledged good; weigh the broken 
pledges, the ruined families, the impoverished ryots, the imperfect 
justice against the imsstoruny and the schaolimaster, the railway and 
the steam engine, ilir abolition of suttee, and the destruction of the 
Thugs, anti declare in which scale the balance lies 1 I or every ansrn lhat 
we have taken from rhv noble, we have returned a rupee to the trader. 
We hflvt saved more live* in peace than we have sacrificed in war. We 
have committed many blunders and crimes, wrought evil by prunitdiLi- 
lion and good by instinct; but when all is summed up Else award must 
be in our favour. And with the passing si way at the prertClU cloud* lb ere 
will davtn a brighter day both for England and India* \\ eshall strengthen 
at the same lime uur hold upon the soil and upon the hearts of die people ; 
tighten the bunds of conquest and of mutual interest. The land must 
be thrown open to the capital and enterprise of Europe; the ryot lifted 
by degrees out of his misery, and made to fed that he n a man if nut a 
brother; and everywhere heaven*# gifts of climate and circumstance 
made the most of. The first centenary of Pfcsifiey was ushered in by the 
revolt of ihe nut ivt army, the second may be celebrated in Bengal hy a 
respected Government and a Christian j^opulatiofi. 
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APPENDIX O 

Letttr from Robert Knight, ihfn fditfir and txmrr of *The 
Statesman' (Calcutta) to Stajor Oteen But nr, Prk-att Stcrttury 
(o i/if Viceroy, Lurd Lyttvn, Ji July i Sj6 

You are good enough to express your wish that I would at ate for the 
in formalin n of H.E. the Viceroy my views as to the relations that now 
suhai.ti between the Government and the Indian Press. 

The Government of India is necessarily a despotism,, rempered only 
by the eh-iracicj of the men who administer it, their accountability to 
ihe House- uf Commons, anti by the rig hi of complete freedom of speech 
which b&s been accorded io the people. The Slate has conferred upon 
the people a El the privileges of free men and, in tbe conscious integrity 
of its purpose, has conceded rise right of free speech in every pan of the 
empire. In doing this, the Stale seems tr> trie to have placed in the himcb 
of the new* paper Press a my responsible trust. It k not the place of the 
newspapers, I think, 10 be courtiers lo the Government, but to represent 
the iniemts of all classes. And there is no country in tilt- world, per¬ 
haps, b which it is more important that the Pres* should discharge thk 
duty. But there lias been a tendency of Lite years cu Its* cordiality 
between Government and the Press than ever existed,, and [ do nut 
think that it has been the fault of the latter. The Government is less 
ready than it formerly was to avail itself of our help in the only way in 
which it can lie given. As to the value of this help. Lord William 
[ientiruk assured a depuMtioxi ihai mired on him at Calcutta many 
years ago h tliut he had derived more information from the Indian Press 
than from all the Councils, all the Boards, and all the Secretaries by 
whom he was surrounded 1 . Now no one w r ill maintain that the Press is 
not more ably conducted to-day than it ^ then; hut the Government* 
■a\ a whole* has come to look with lcfi» magnanimity upon it, especially 
upon the commuuk^tinri of its servants therewith, Arid in particular 
0£xm any criticism of ir* proceedings or measures thereby. The change 
is fur the vrotK* altogether, T <* expect the Indian Pres* lo he 'official 1 ia H 
J think, tu mistake h* timx ; whJt if we exclude loyal and well-informed 
criticism from ili columns* wc must not complain if they are tided with 
what is not loyal and i& ill-in formed- By drawing nearer in the Press* 
without any attempt to influence it otherwise xlmn by sympathy, very 
much might be done, I atn sure, to raise the character of the ver¬ 
nacular Press* nod certainly wry much to improve that of die English 
papers 

Ii ^t-ertts to me that under die system uf administration we have 
established in India, the only right conception of the office of the Press 
b rhqr r]f Her Gracious Majesty's Opposition* and whether that opposi¬ 
tion sbill he well-informed and loyaj or the nvow, depends wholly 
upon the relations established therewith by the Government. If it 
showy sympathy therewith, admits it as far a* possible lo its councils, 
places riE the Information ii properly can at its disposal, shows a readi¬ 
ness to defer to public vristat* and u pi n inns when they are reasonable, 
and instead of regarding ihe newspapers js a natural enemy p creais the 
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Pjt£S 3 as an ally actuated by the desire as itself for the public 
welfare, and finally gives it such support tmd encouragement as it may 
reasonably took for—the country may pATtendy endure the want of 
those representative rights that Are an prised and cherished wherever 
they exist, but tlmi at present are admitted to he out of our reach in 
India, Jl, on the other hand, the Government shows no sympathy, is 
jealous of all appearance of consulting it, exclude it from all in formation 
upon subjects of current interest, shows no deference to public wishes, 
however reasonable, looks upon the Press as factious and inspired by no 
real desire for the public RfX>d, and gives neither the support nor the 
encouragement it might reasonably expect—1 hers the want of repre- 
senmive irutitutions l^ccumra unendurable, and the whole Press glides 
insensibly into an attitude of hostility to the Government, L shall not 
conceal my conviction that vre have Iwen tending tmeards this stale 
of matters for some years in India, -uul that it received a most unhappy 
dei'dopmEnt under the rule of Lord Northbrook. 

At present there h not the slightest sympathy with the Press, nor the 
least disposition to a^isr it. Instead of any desire being evinced to 
enn vitiate it* sympathies, it h made lo fed that it is a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence to the Government whether it sinks or swims. Thus the papers 
are expected 10 puhhsh gratuitously the notifications of the various 
departments fuich ^ the Ollict, the Commissariat Department* 
and the Customs and Opium Department*; and although it has been 
repeatedly represented dial such notifications should be pm d for as 
advertisements, and although the amount would he must trifling, the 
Government has refused to show even this xmall amount of interest in, 
or consideration for. the Prm, J wn persuaded that with the vcma¬ 
cular Press in particular a very trifling outlay in this way would give the 
Government a held upon (he sympathies of its conductors which, if wise, 
it would «iw at once Time, whit could l>e inure proper titan advertis¬ 
ing the land sales of this province in its vernacular papers, putting them 
under a mild but effectual discipline in the matter, by giving them to 
tin demand thui the Government vra# dcsimu* of help Inc every journalist 
who honourably used his columns to promote honest discutsaicm 
public questions and maintained complete respectability of tone. Hut 
the Government practically treats the Press m though it were bohemian, 
and in pJI passive trays ignores and discourage* it. This Attitude is felt 
sensibly and culls forth a corrapcmiling one on the other side. 

Passing by these considerations, however, 1 come to die question of 
the footing upon which the iVcss should stand towards the Government 
as to the information communicated to it thereby. Under Lord North- 
brook, the system was simply fatal. The almost open practice was 
resorted to of idling info relation to any journal th:u would give the 
Government support. No journalist of any self-respect will ever enter 
into a compact of this kind, while the paper that docs prostitute it* 
columns in this way covers not only itself with odium. hut the Govern¬ 
ment also. The Government must never condescend to buy public 
support. A strong Government wilt challenge it, and if kindly And 
sympathetic in its attitude towards the F'res*. will secure it. 


lift the press 

To begin with, iht Government ikes, mot *ulficicnily sympathise with 
the desire of lire: pub tic far information, It must Ims remembered tftai 
we have no Parliament in India in. which interpellations can be made to 
the Government, while the desire for information upon subjects of 
current interest is just as strong here a* there, A riiaptrtilHiJi edsta to 
make evemhirtg secret in India- The tendency has, of cuume, been 
inherited ^rom the days when all Europeans outside the official class 
were looked upon as adventurers and Lntftf(opcra p who knew nothing 
about the administration of the country and cared mtlnEfi| al>mit ji so 
long as they were not interfered with m their own. pursuits. Rut this 
*tate of matters has long passed away, and a very strong desire exists 
in the great non-official da&* of the country and in the educated native 
community to nrsdemand both the principle# and tile course of our 
adminmnilicpn T our relations with Native Princes and with the Stales 
beyond the frontiers, Every Government must, of course, have its 
arftina which it is neither desirable nor wise to throw open to the public 
gaie, but the tendency in India is. to make a secret of everything, and 
the general run of business is involved in a degree of mystery that is hr 
from conducive to the public good. An 'Editors' Room" was established 
pome year* ago in each of the Secretariats of the country and for a time 
yjJ liable papers were laid upon the table, but the institution dwindled 
down into a mere sham, until the fabuktU t put on the table was not 
worth appropriating. 

It to me must desirable that the Government thendd possess 

some means by which it might cununimijcutc to the Press, 3* far a# it 
may be prudent and pn^syiHEc to do so, die course of its proceedings, the 
in format km it is receiving, *ht views with which it k regarded, the put- 
po^and dcsirts of theCovemmem, and the special difncuhka iluitent- 
barrasu im course- The practice of giving c-vclu&ive inform stinn on such 
subjects to any nn-e journal is sura to produce general dissatisfaction; 
while exact informal ion in all that is wanted, nine times out of lcn H to 
secure public sympathy and approval. 1 think there should lie a aitedal 
Press Bureau in the Government* the duly of whose chief should be to 
acquaint himself‘with [he writings of every journal in the country. This 
would be ra#y enough with the English papers as they are not very 
numerous and a practised hand would get the entire heart out of it daity 
in. an hour's time. He wilt see from them what the cmusc ot public 
thought is on current events, on what subjects information is mani¬ 
festly desired, on what questions wrong impressions are prevalent and 
what matters ought to come prominently to the notice of the Govern¬ 
ment. Having mastered ihcir con tents, it seems to be desirable that he 
should mx personally the head of every department, to consult with him 
as in iht dedrablrntw «r otherwise of Etiniroumcatmg with the journal* 
i>n these subject#: while the Press should bv invited (o communicate 
with him freely <m all questions concerning which they desire informs 
lion. As the moat influential native papers are published in English, 
they would be placed on the same footing, and daily bulletin# would 
issue from tire Bureau to all the jumiiah simultaneously, There would 
often be nothing to communicate, *ameiimes a great deal, hut nothing 
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would tend more, ! think. t« the growth of sympathetic and cordial rela¬ 
tions between die Presa and the Government than the ratablishmem of 
a Bureau of this nature, under the administration of a man of broad 
views and general culture. l ie wnuld tie at on re a &urt of Dkm ysiuR* tar 
id ilitr Government and Ehc dumm-t of free and unreserveJ oimmumea- 
titin between the CoveraTncftt and the people. The vemacidaF Press 
ought frequently tea be reviewed by him K through the medium of the 
provincial summaries into which then contents are translated. In the 
course of a very te w muni ha, he would know die exact character of every 
native journal jn the country < and would be able to ad vise as to the course 
to be taken towurds the vernacular Press as a whole. 1 bdleve the 
Government might indefinitely improve its character and settle its loyalty 
by a w ise attitude toward* it. A broad, sympathetic, man really interested 
in his work, with the in of instilling good humour trim hia corre&pou- 
deme, would ciiange the tone of the whole Press of India in six mouths, 
if he w-&* really the right mm for the work. All Press grievances should 
go to him, and if fitted for the lisJl, he would quickly be on friendly and 
confidential relation* with every editor in the country. I would have no 
official Wumtcuf , nor anything approaching id ft. hut -j personal bond 
between the Government and the Press, Everythin^ of course, will 
depend upon the man in the working of such a system. A d<ld and 
narrow official would fail absolutely; a broad genial mtm of sound 
judgment and commnfuenee would succeed absolutely. 

To sum up The tJn-venuncnt should abandon its altitude of total 
indifTtrfcnct to the Press and should frankly recognise in ii an opposition 
with which courteous and friendly relations were to be maintained; and 
in ah reasonable and proper ways. it sfcimdd be recognised, honoured 
and assisted 

To establish and maintain such relations, I think there should he a 
Press Bureau administered by a broad and grttud man, endowed with 
prudence and plenty of cmnmnnscrtae, whose 3pedal office it would be 
10 invite the confidence of every journal in the country and establish 
friendly relations therewith. It would he for him to communicate freely 
what information can be given them and to tell them frankly what ii 
was deemed necessary in reservt- 

{ think that ki the course of a very few months ihe Director of such 
j Bureau would become a real mentor of ihe Press and would succeed 
in re-awakening thowr sympathies for Government which have tuMin 
largely alienated by Ll-s altitude of bite years. There would lw this great 
advaittiige in such a Bureau that it would divert from the shoulders of 
Government to itself ucaiiy all the complaints and jp-iev*mces of ihe 
Press, and a change of Director would he the 'c:ojiiUimiional remedy 
when their complaint* and grievances attained a real magnitude, V 
itnsur we cannot have; the very name is fatal to all idea of sympathy, and 
what wc want ia s 1 think, a mentor of the Press whose office it would he 
to evoke und maintain sympathetic relations between the Government 
and die Pros by extending frank and cordial assistance to h. I do not 
think an official man ai ail likely to succeed in such an appointment, 
unless he is exceptionally broad indeed. 


*!» 
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APPENDIX III 

Trumlation of an Artidt published in the 'Adil' {Delhi} of 
S2 December 1QJ2 

THE Urdu papers . arc tillable to give consistent support to any par* 
titular policy because the one absorbing Thought of the people who run 
them is how to get enough to rat. If they camuit get ihc ink =uid w 
required fur producing the paper, how are they to run if at all, and how 
can they produce the hymns of praise and pictures with which they 
Hatter the wealthy and degrade iheir readers' intelligence? 

Compare the Pres* in England and America, where a single journal 
has a rircuJarion of a million, where they pay their staff thousand* of 
rupees a month. where the Government thcnwdves asswi and citeotiiv 
age them, and where all the merchants and ntamif»ctUJtrs and cinema 
L-ompaniej spend fortunes in advertising in them. The Urdu pa 1^1-* in 
Hindustan are absolutely without any of this sort of support, so to 
whom can they look to ripply u foundation for their prosperity, and for 
what class in the country ire they to act as spokesmen? I hc result is 
that they inertly supply stale news taken from other papers. The clubs, 
societies, schools, and factories haven 1 ! the spirit to subscribe even 
eight or icn rupees a year in order to gd a regular supply of cheap hut 
reliable new* ami good article*, Even cm this paltry amount, they ask 
for a rebate of or 50 per cent- The wretched newspapers are com- 
pdlcd to give their purchasers once or twice ,1 year presents tn the form 
offrooks or gaily painted calendars in order to stimutaic their interest. 

Even in a great pod like Bombay, where lakhs and crore* of business 
is done every day, T am told there art not more than two or three Urdu 
papers which can make enough to meet their ordinary expenses, 'They 
arc sold in ihc bazars at a halfpenny fit .i l&uthing a copy, .md in the 
evening, with the proceeds, if*cr editor will get live hundred cjr a thousand 
copies of hia next issue printed ,tl surnc job-press* filled with seizors 
and paste Herns of news, pirated from other papers This with a little 
local gossip makes up the paper* and ihc yame individual iv proprietor, 
editor, manager and traralatur, and often does the Lithographing as well. 

Taper* of Ibis sort give very little evidence of life and progress in 
Endian communities, and they reflect no credit on the country. 

(From the Amtk Rmm y 193j, pp. 470-1.) 


CHATTER VI 

mechanism and transport 

G REAT as were the achievements of Indian civilization, they 
were chiefly intellectual. I lie jjtriiiis of the people wsis more 
introspective Until practical. It dwelt mainly in the world of idea? , 
specubttlun as to the nature ol the soul was more congenial 
to it than the investigation of the properties of matter. Ureal 
thinkers were more concerned w r ith the laws of thought and the 
purification of the soul than with knowledge of physical laws and 
mastery of the forces of nature. 1 he powers of reasoning and the 
imaginative faculties were highly developed, ami their fruits may 
be seen in subtle systems of logic and philosophy and in the treasures 
of classical literature. Science was not fit-elected: there was know¬ 
ledge of mathematics, astronomy, and medicine at .in early age. 
though it has to be admitted that, so far at any rate as medicine 
was concerned, there was no advance but rather retrogression in 
the medieval period. I here arc also indications of proficiency in 
some of the applied sciences. The famous iron pillar at Delhi 
points to a high degree of metallurgical skill having been acquired 
as early as the fourth century A.D., and the manufacture of the 
crucible steel known as wools in South India anticipated by matiy 
ctntnriei the process of cementation adopted in Europe for the 
production of high grade* of steel Architecture showed an 
intimate knowledge of statics. The ability to move great masses 
of stone was little less than that of the Egyptians; the monolith 
pillars of Asoka. for example, stand 40 to to feel high and weigh 
about 50 tons; the temple at Tanjore is surmounted by a single 
block til stone weighing So tons, which had to lie raised to a height 
of iyo feet. Engineering skill w as displayed in ingenious methods 
of conserving and distributing water for the pur|«»st of agriculture. 
In South India there are still great reservoirs which are known to 
have been in existence for over 1,000 years; the word anicut. which 
is applied to the dam* by which water is impounded, has passed 
from Tamil into the technical terminology of the modern irrigation 
engineer. Despite these achievements, however, there can be no 
doubt that the general trend of the Indian intellect was subjective 
rather thin objective, and that there was little of the inventive and 
mechanical aptitude which was displayed at an early age by llie 
Chinese and at 3 later period by European nations. 

In nothing perhaps was the mechanical backwardness! of India 
more apparent than ttt its failure either to invent <>r to adopt the 
art of printing. Typography had been in use for the production 
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of books since the tenth century A,l*. in China, and since the 
fifteenth century ip Europe, whose Intellectual condition it hud 
ita ft s-farmed. But it found no place in India until half a century 
after the mute had been discovered, and it did not become an 
Indian industry Till the beginning of the nineteenth century* but 
remained an exclusive possession uf the European nations which 
had made settlements in India, such as the Portuguese, Danes, and 
English. Smoking became the rage almost as soon as the tobacco 
plant introduced by the Portuguese was acclimatized, but the art 
of printing was neglected Outside the European settlements the 
only purely Indian pres* of which there appears to \k a trace was 
line which was Found at Agra in iSoj, when that city wa* sur¬ 
rendered to Lord Lake, with type set ready For printing. When a 
proof was iaken it was found to be part of the Koran. The type 
was said to have been of excellent quality* as good as anything to 
be found in Europe ; possibly, if not prnfrabty, it had been imported 
from Lit rope, where Arabic type had long been cast for the use of 
compositors on the learned side of printing-houses. 

tt h difficult for a European .it the present day to vtsualbne a 
society which was still in ignorance of the art of priming and in 
which i\h o the great majority of the people were unable to read and 
write. The only books were manuscripts* the product of a labori¬ 
ous process of transcription, which were the treasured pc&sessiiori 
uf a small wealthy or cultured class. The Mughal* had immense 
collections—the imperial library at Agra, in 1641, contained 
24,000 volumes—but their content? were destroyed or dispersed 
in the centuries of turmoil which supervened on the downfall 
of their empire. There were also large private collections up to 
the time of the Mutiny which shared the same fate. There seem 
to have been few large libraries of Hindu works. At Nadia, a seat 
of Hindu learning, which has been called the Oxford of India! 
Dr, Carey could not discover more than forty manuscripts, and 
most Hindu families of the literate dass had only a metrical 
abridgement of the Ramayarm or Mahobharata with perhaps one 
or two minor poems. The Muslims had introduced the use of 
paper about the tenth century \jk, but in some parts, such as 
Orissa and South India, the material still consisted of fragile and 
perishable palm leaves, on which the character* were traced with 
an iron stylus, ink being rubbed afterwards into die incisions. 
In Orissa at the beginning of the nineteenth century it was 
difficult to find office clerks able to use pen and paper. There 
were no book* m the acbonh, where children learnt from oral 
dictation and wrote letters and numbers on the earthen floors or 
on boards covered with sand, or plantain leaves, or palm leaves. 
The great body of the people derived their knowledge of die 
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works of thi’ir poets from tht recitation* of itin^ntnt bard: 1 ^ who 
committed them to memory. There were no newspaptra in tlie 
modern sense of the word but only manuscript new s-ktim, 
which resembled the English new ^-letters of the time of Charles II 
in being filled with gossip as well a$ newsi, and in making scandal 
3 spedal feature of their contents. 

Printing was iiiiroduced into India by the Portuguese: in the 
second half of the sixteenth century, and the first books were 
printed at Goa, Among the earliest were a Catechism of Doctritir 
(1 eeft) by Francis Xavier and The Spiritual Compendium of the 
Christian Life (1561) by the first Archbishop of Goa, Caspar de 
Ixrio; as its title indicates, the hitter was religious in characUrr, 
consisting of sermons which the Archbishop had preached during 
a visitation of his diocese. A little laier came a honk on Indian 
dimples and drugs (Cotloquior </o.s Simple* e Drogm e {Jmism Medi~ 
Mtf da India) by Garcia da Horn (Goa, 1563), which is said to 
(save contained the first account of Asiatic cholera, and had the 
distinction of giving to the world the first versts published by the 
poet Carnot: fis* which were composed in honour of the author 
anti printed as a preface to his book* Other early publications 
were tracts written by Archbishop I ,eao, of which one was directed 
against the Jews and the other against the Muslims. Before the 
end of the sixteenth century presses were set up at Cochin and 
Amhfllakkadu as well as Goa, and books in Indian languages began 
tu appear. In 1577 and 1793 two Tamil hook* by Jesuit mission¬ 
aries were printed ; in ifrt 5 the Christian Puram by leather Thomas 
Stevens appeared in the Konkani dialect of Marathi, and in ihj4 
a Life of St. Peter by Eatavfto da Ctm in Marathi- 1 

The liras press in British territory appears to have been due to 
the initiative of an Indian of Bombay, named Bhimji Barekh, who 
in 1O70 asked for a printer to be sent out from England Tor that 
he hash a curiosity and earnest inclination to have some of the 
Brahminj writings in print". The Court ui Directors a( the Fast 
India Company complied with this novel request, and in 1674 sent 
out a printer named Hills with a printing-press* type, ami paper. 
Unfortunately for Bhimji Farekh, the type was roman, and, to 
remedy the mistake, the Directors decided eight years Laier to send 
to Burn bay a type-founder to cut what they called the Banian letters. 
It is unknown what use was made of his typographical skill. In 
South India a printing-press was set up early in the eighteenth 
century by the Danish I mthcnm Mission at Tranquchar, apparently 
with English help. 1 It published over thirty books in Tamil and 
1 Ser R Garnuti, ' Inrfodiicnoo ^e European Print mi; into iht Et*t\ Th™- 
tin t Prdetedinx* 0/ ihi Stmmt Inlerntitivnal I.Uftoty Cow/irma (riHiSi. 

* A prinCtne-pti-41 aiiJ * pftnltr, \nnm Fiixi. wvtv writ wtt E ntrlirul 
In 1710. See Sir W. W- Hunttr. The imfta of the gmett (i-joS), p 
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more than a wore in Portuguese which was a lingua franca on 
the seaboard, The output of this, as of either mission presses, 
consisted of religious works, such as translations of the Bible and 
devotional works intended to assist in the conversion of Indians 
to Christianity and in the instruction of converts in the tenets of 
ike faith. Government took the lead* ami gave priming a secular 
tone, in North India, where in tyjS it established a press at 
Hough ly for printing books in Sanskrit and the torrent spoken 
languages. It owed its creation to a civil servant, Sir Charles 
Wilkins, who not only organized it but undertook the necessary 
manual work. Cutting founts with his own hands; he was at once 
metallurgist, engraver, founder, and printerJ The first book 
printed at it was a Bengali grammar compiled by another civil 
servant, H allied.- At a later period Sanskrit works were also 
printed at a press which an Indian from Upper India established 
m Calcutta at the instance of the Sanskrit scholar, Colebrwkc. 

Government naturally had its own press for official publications 
such as the Regulations, Private English presses began to spring 
up hi Calcutta. In 17(18 we bud William Bolts sticking up notices 
in which he advert ised for a printing-press on the ground that the 
want of one was of great disadvantage in business, lie contem¬ 
plated starting a newspaper, but his project came to nothing as he 
was deported during the same year. It was left to James Augustus 
Hicky to produce the first English newspaper in India. During the 
two years which he spent in a debtors' prison in Calcutta he came 
across a work on printing winch gave him the idea of slurring 
a newspaper. On his release from prison he cut type* himfidf, 
printed handbills, and was abb to save enough to buy printing 
materials from England, with which In 1780 he started a news¬ 
paper under the name of the litrngal GaztlH. TTiis consisted merely 
ot two badly printed sheets, measuring twelve inches by eight; and 
its matter was as bad as its format, being; vulgar, scurrilous, and 
full of personal abuse. U soon came to an untimely end, for it& 
publication stopped in 1782, when Micky was fined and scut to 
prison for a year for a libel on Warren Hastings, and his press ™ 
sold for payment of the fine. This newspaper was followed by 
others, which were not of a high order and had no large circulation. 

1 Dr- Ci- Struih wnilc m th* Lift of William farry rhrir Wilkin* hid H Uic 
n^enblbfa] honour (hits chroakfcd by u eoatcmpornriv po«tMlcr: 

M Bnf he performed a yet mow noble nrt, 

Hr stav* to AtiA typographic: nrt“'.' 

TV porumtr overlooked the jmtfition printing by th s Chi tine and she 
pioneer work ii! ihe PonLu^ucit iMisaLpruirLE^ in India, 

1 KM tort actual]}- rhr lirtt work t.vct printed in Iltn K MN A cur- chiun 
■1 compendium ol iV Myitcnr* of the Puith. md n v^dbularv i El iluit UnjttW 
PUWnflwd in U*bon mi 17*1, j - J. A - CdlflJ**. Hut Hiitnri of thr P+w 
jfUTU rrr ftrntfut iQig), |> iv. 
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The Marquess Wellesley„ incensed by their attacks. stigmatized 
them in 1801 a* useless to literature and to the public, and dubious¬ 
ly profitable to the speculators who financed them, and bitterly 
said that they served only to maintain in needy indolence a few 
European adventurers who were unfit for any credit able means of 
livelihood. 

Bombay was not many years behind Calcutta, for in 1780 a 
Pandp Rustamji Keraaspji, set up ,m English press {here, at which 
he primed a calendar for the year, which ran to thirty-four foolscap 
pages, while in tySq the first English newspaper appeared, the 
Bombay Herahl^ which was followed nest year by the Bombay 
Conner, The editor of the latter, being anxious to publish ad¬ 
vertisements in the Gujarati language* employed a Gujarati to 
cut founts, arid in 1797 began to publish advertisements in that 
language* An independent Gujarati press was set up in Bombay 
in 1812. by another Farsi, who cut the types himself and cast letter* 
with the help of the women of his household. 

The first private press printing in the uulkvquhd languages of 
North India was started by the Baptist missionary* Dr, Carey, and 
Ids coadjutor William Ward, who had begun life as Lt compositor 
and had risen to the position of a newspaper editor, Corey lvad 
translated the New Testament into Bengali soon after 1793 and 
was anxious to print it, but found that the price asked by the presses 
in Calcutta, still only three or four in number, was prohibitive, 
viz. £4.400 for lOpOOO unbound copies printed on country paper. 
In 1798, taking advantage- of the opportunity afforded by a wood to 
pr in Lit impress in Calcutta being offered for sale, he bought it for 
£40+ and look it away to Miidnubiiti in the Mai da district, where 
lie was living. So unfamiliar were ihe villager* with any form of 
machinery that when it was set up there, they believed it to be an 
English idol. In 1800 it was reassembled ai the new head-quarters 
of the Mission, Semmpore, where Ward sel up a letter foundry 
w ith the assistance of an Indian blacksmith. The latter had been 
trained by Sir Charles Wilkins and now 1 trained others, who, it w as 
chimed in 1807, cut matrices and cast type in different Indian 
languages with a degree of accuracy which would not have dis¬ 
graced European artiste. The New Testament in Bengali was 
published in 1801, the type luring set up by Ward himself, and was 
followed by translations af the Bible, ehieily of the New Testa¬ 
ment, in over three dozen different language*, including tongues, 
such as Pashtu, spoken by people over whom the British had 
not yet extended their dominion. Jl was a here 11 lean task. Its 
immensity, considered merely from a typographical point of 
view, may he imagined from the fact that for the Oriya language 
it was necessary to cast an entirely new fount of type with about 
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300 different combinations, while that cast in the Dcvanagari 
character had nearly 1,000 different combi nations oi characters. 
Incidentally, the Scrampore missionaries rendered another service 
by introducing, after long and patient experiments* a paper im¬ 
pervious to insects. The only paper hitherto available was sized 
with rice paste, and the first sheets of a hook might be eaten by 
white ants or mined by bock-worms before the last sheets were 
printed off* 

The printing of translations of the Bible and of missjonary 
tracts was due main but not the only activity uf die Serampore 
prexd.. Original works were printed and published, the first being 
the life of a Bengali hero, Raja Prattpaditya, which Carey induced 
one of his pandits. Ram Basu, to write. This, ihe first prose work 
by an Indian to be primed in India, was produced with a utilitarian 
object, viz. to provide a book which the young civil servants study¬ 
ing Indian languages could read. In May 1801 Carey, who had 
been appointed a teacher m Bengali and Sanskrit at Fort William 
College, had not a single prose work he could use; by July of the 
sam e yea r the book was written an d printed. Other works of w i de r 
a pineal and more general popularity were translations E>f Sanskrit 
classics, which were printed q jew years later, including the 
iJitnpadtsa^ the Ramayana and the Mohabimrata* and also die 
newspaper Samochar Darpm i which first appeared in i ti 18, 

The Serampore press was the parent of smaller private presses 
started and managed by Indians, which it supplied with type. By 
itizo four Bengali presses were in existence, but their output was 
small, judged by modem slnndardi. Only twenty-seven books, 
were produced by them up to that year, and the number of copies 
which had been printed within ten years did not exceed 15*000—a 
figure which show* how small was the pub he for which they catered. 
The tastes of the reading public may be gauged from an analysis uf 
their contents made by John Clark Marshman. 

*One was a treatise oti Jaw fc tuic on astronomy, one on music, one 
on muttria meJic^ two dictionaries, a satire on physicians, or rather 
empirics; two treatise* on women—noi ovcr-chaste; one on the duties 
of men; one on the instruction of youth; and three describing the three 
kind* of men anti women Ln the world, flic rest were popular legends 
oi' the s’tids mid goddesses of the Hindu p:mthcQn/ F 

Much, however, was done to stimulate the pm duct ion and side of 
books for educational purposes by sodetiea established for that 
express object, such as the Calcutta School Book Society, which 
was started in 1817, and the Bombay Native School Book Society, 
which began its operations in 1833, By 1838 printing and publica¬ 
tion had become a well-established industry in the capital cities 
1 G. Ssmith, TWftrf Jbffioa Stain then 11S97), p. 23^ 
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and a new das* had cymt into existence—men who were able to 
maitt: a living by the pen. In that year Sir Charles Trevelyan 
wrote: 

4 A good law of copyright, embracing the whole of British India, 
would now be of great u&e. The want has only lately begun to be fclL 
Nothing was to i*e made hy works in manuscript; and printed Imohs 
were not in sufficient demand to tiwk* the copyright of my value Now 
however large editions of many works, both in English and the verna¬ 
cular language's, art called for; and anxiety is felt by publishers on 
account of their liability to he deprived of their profits by piratical 
edition*. 11 

In rural areas, however, books were still extremely rare. In the 
great district of Raj a hah i with about a million inhabitants Mr. 
Adam found in 1836 that vernacular hooks were unknown; all 
that he came across were one missionary tract and one almanac, 
which hail been brought there by some official or well-to-do Indian. 
Not a single schoolmaster had ever seen a printed book, and those 
which Mr. Adam distributed were looked on more as curiosities 
than as instruments of knowledge, 3 

The manuscript news-letters, known o&hbats* compiled hy 
persons who prowled about the Court- of the princes and the law- 
courts, were still in circulation. It was estimated Unit there were 
twenty or thirty.” news-writers at Delhi alone, each with hss clientele 
to whom he retailed the scandal of the Court and city, and the 
number of the manuscript gazettes which they sent out w as calcu¬ 
lated by well-informed persons at t so. ■ Macaulay, who mentioned 
these facts in a minute written in 183b, 1 was of the opinion that 
their influence must have been much more extensive than that of 
the printed vernacular papers, of which not more than 300 copies 
were circulated by post; incidentally, he noticed thin the news¬ 
letters often Contained abuse of die British government and 
satirical or sarcastic comments on the character and manners uf 
the English- Greater publicity was probably obtained by other 
means such as that which is now known as the snowball letter. 
When, for instance, an unpopular houses tax was imposed on the 
inhabitants of Benares* the leading Brahmans sent out written 
handbills to the different quarters of the city and the adjoining 

1 On thf Eduiatirm th* Ptup-U t>f iif din jap. 177-$, 

* J. Adam' 1 Rtp&ri m Vrrnacvtur Edufalian in Rtrigul and lirluir {1 

1 Aixoniinif to Sir WdUmn Sltenmn, who wt. Rctitkm it LucknnA fmin 
88413 *0 iBsi. die re were 6S0 news-write n anpfojfcd by the Kina of Oudb, but 
thtsc h ad =LI| ulhei&l poiitkn. Jorntay ihrtnuih lAr Kingdum cf Otuie. vvl. C 
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village*, in which they called on nil who loved their country and 
their creed to join in a general strike or hartal by way of protest or 
passive resistance, and commanded H under the penalty of bitter 
curses, every man who received one of them to hand it on to his 
neighbour . 1 A manuscript proclamation was transmitted to almost 
every village in South India by means of similar threats. It mged 
die people to rise and extirpate the British and ordered everyone 
who read it to circulate a copy among his friends, who again were 
to do the same among their friends, imprecations were invoked 
on ah who failed to do so i it was declared that they would commit 
as heinous a sin as a man who killed % cow on the hanks of the 
Ganges and would be doomed to suffer all the tortures of hell A 

The products of the printing-press, hooks, newspapers, and 
publications of all kinds, have now found their way into every part 
of India, but they have not yet entirely replaced old methods of 
communication and publicity. Milage bards recite their own 
compositions lit higher circles the public reading of their works 
by poets continued long after the appearance of die printed book 
and is still practised to some extent, in North India there h 
still an institution called the muslmira, which recalls the poetical 
contests of ancient Greece, It h a kind of symposium at which 
Urdu poets recite their verses and the audience shows its prefer¬ 
ence by acclamation and applause. This institution, it is said, is 
still fairly papular though it does nor have the same vogue as 
formerly. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the vaLue of printing as an instru¬ 
ment for riie dissemination of knowledge and the intercourse of 
mind with mind, Such effects are common to other countries which 
have benefited by the art of printing and .ire part of general history , 
It i> h moreover., difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish between 
the results of printing and those produced by the diffusion uf 
education; the two arc complementary to each other. Wc may, 
however, briefly advert to some of the benefits accruing from the 
introduction of printing which were more or less peculiar to Indk 
and its special conditions. It rendered a service to literature by 
fixing and preserving the text of classical works. These were 
recited and often mutilated by itinerant bards. who made their own 
emendations of passages oT which the meaning was obscure or 
beyond iheircomprelien-inn; and it was the priming-press which, 
by reproducing the text from reliable manuscripts, made known 
the poets 1 own word*. For living writers the sale of books and 

* liiihep I Irber, Namtitv* a JtHfnwy ikrtuxk tfa Upptr Frminitt of Itniin 
fi84.1i. ™~ L P* tS* 

1 Quntcd m 1813 by Sir Jfrhn MokoEm in a nisnonnduiii on ihc Press in 
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journalism 1 made literature a profession by which they cuuld 
subsist; in an age of manuscripts no writer could live by the pen 
unless lie had the support of a wealthy patron. It helped the cause 
of social and religious reform. IJirbmo the ideals of reformers 
could only be made known hy the peripatetic activities of men who 
went from city to city* from village to village, preaching their new 
doctrine*. The Prtrss made the pen mightier ihnn the tongue and 
dispensed with personal efforts of this kind. Its possibilities were 
quickly realized by Raja Mohan Ray, who was the first Indian to 
make use of it fur polemical purposes, purchasing a press for him¬ 
self and issuing pamphlet after pamphlet in which lie denounced, 
the evils of Hinduism. Other leaders of thought followed his 
example; and the Press became a recognised vehicle first for 
religious and social k and later for political propaganda, and was 
largely responsible for the birth and growth of the nationalist 
movement. 

Last, we may mention the service which printing rendered by 
spreading knowledge of Sanskrit w orks, which were the repository 
not only of I he ancient literature of India hue also of its religion 
and law and constituted the indisputable and final authority for 
social usages. Knowledge of Sanskrit did not* and could not, 
spread beyond the narrow circle of llrahmatis.- The taller were 
in no way opposed to education in the spoken tongues, but Sanskrit 
learning was their exclusive privilege* in which the lower castes 
could not participate without the doom of damnation. In particular, 
the Vtdas were holy ground which they alone could tread. Only 
a few manuscripts were in existence, and knowledge of them de¬ 
pended on oral irammbsson. 

"We can hardh form an idea of the power w id Jed by the priests when 
they were the only depositaries of Vedas or Etibfes, and when iSiere was 
no possible uppeid fmrn v Inn they km I down as the catholic faith. In 
India their positron was Granger even than in Judy, became the priest 
did not rean the Veda from MSS., but had to loarti it entirely from oral 
transmission and teach ir again to his pupils in ds= L sinne way. Nu otic 
therefore could eontTudict him except those who did nni wish to con¬ 
tradict hun r ' J 

1 Many literary writeim wm journali*'? tVr hntance, lb? SiratArttf Pta- 
frliiikii/ -rt4h edited by Uu m Chandra Gupta* who** poem* and utirve on Eu^licii- 
iny itiidcmcieH were one of :U rrn^i attractive feature*, nod the rtfttwiedjfaWi 
Pitltti&a by Abby Komar Datm* reprintu of who« irtii&a are EUindiinii of 
Hcnjfnli prose. 

1 Kr^liah CbaniJn Sen, who horn in **id that in ho boyhood; 

°flxL' Vcdua rand UpnfirdlAdl were mid book*. All I hat we kntw of ifrv mi- 
mcrtil MiihiMstFLihti Rtinwytifui r or the uu from execrable 

rntrv»| H rinm into popular w hich no TE^pedflhlc ynlinff man w* 1 *uppured 

to rtnd. k 

’ Mmt Mailer, BtegruphUaf Etaty 1 ( j S&4), p. iu. 
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The Brahmans, however, had not reckoned on (he printer and 
translator, who took away from them the key of learning and opened, 
to outsiders the temple enshrining the Vedas and oilier scriptures* 
whose door had hitherto been hatred to them. The immediate 
effect was seen in the controversy over suttee when the aboli¬ 
tionists were able to prove that these writings gave no sanction to 
it. This is not a single instance, ft WM found that Hinduism in 
its pristine form countenanced neither idolatry nor the caste 
system, neither purdah nor child marriage, and this revelation had 
wide repercussions. Although however study of the J Vrfiu tended 
to destroy belief in their divine origin and infallible authority, 
they were still regarded as the depositaries of the natinnal faith, and 
were used for the regeneration of Hinduism and the reform o( its 
social structure. Nor is this all. High ethical conceptions have 
been popularized by the Hha^ar nd-giui, which has had a large part 
in moulding modem Hindu thought and in developing neo- 
Hinduhm. This work, which was scarcely known outside the 
learned circle of the pandits a century ago, 'can now he bought for 
a few pice by any Hindu student, and commentaries, versions, and 
translations abound. Within the memory of educational mission¬ 
aries still living, it has been elevated from a position of comparative 
obscurity to that of a common and well-read scripture for the 
whole of educated India/' 

In his History ftj Europe Dr. H. A. I , Fisher remarks that it is 
possible shat two thousand years hence the two scientific invert- 
linns of steam and electricity may be regarded ai constituting the 
Great Divide in human life. In the case of India it U not necessary 
hi wait for u dim and distant future to evaluate the transformation 
which has been brought about by the products of applied science. 
In the early part of the nineteenth century India was still a country 
in wbidi medieval conditions obtained both as regards transport 
and industrial organization. The Industrial Revolution which 
began in Great Britain towards the end of the eighteenth century 
had not extended to India, though it tod begun to affect it. The 
textile manufactures produced in the Lancashire mills were 
already driving hand-made Indian goods out of the English market 
and were competing with them in the Indian market. In 179+ 
Jonathan Duncan noticed lliat dealers from the Deccan, the western 
provinces, and Nepal resorted to Mir/apur in search of European 
commodities. 1 Bishop i Idler found shops in the remote city of 
Dacca full of English goods m 1S24, and observed next year that 
English cotton cloths were in common wear in the even, more 
remote State of Ajmer, where he learnt to his surprise that they 

* t:. F. Andre**, The flenmwHUf m InJm (tyit), p 14b, 

t $icT. Mfiristm, The tieanfmit TwntitioK af Jinlin (1911), p, its, 
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could be bought best and cheapest, together with all kinds of hard¬ 
ware and crockery, at a market in Marwar on the edge of the desert, 
where till verv recently no European was known to have pene¬ 
trated,’ Five years later die Bengal Herald referred to com plaints 
that the Indian market had become glutted with English m:inu- 
facturfis, 1 and Jacquemont noted that the manufacture of cotton 
stuffs was decreasing even' vcar s English stuffs crushing the home- 
made fabrics by their low 'price. Saltpetre, exported to Europe 
and China, opium, almost all of which went to the lattet country, 
and indigo were, ht declared* all that manufacture offered tu i it: 

speculator in In dia*- 3 _ . 

Steam-driven machinery wa£ still practically unknown lit India. 
The fir&E steam-engine appears lu have been one which die Seram* 
pore missionaries imported from England in 18^0 and set up m their 
paper-mill which till then had been opera ted by a treadmill worked 
by relays oI forty men. So tittle was known at this time of Steam 
power that Europeans who had never before seen machinery 
worked by steam came to study and copy it, while crowd* of 
Indians gathered and gaped at the 'machine of fmcV Towards the 
end of the first half of the nineteenth century one of the Calcutta 
newspapers imported a steam press and duly advertised its enter¬ 
prise. much to the chagrin of its rivals. They recovered from their 
discomfiture when they discovered, ajul duly announced in their 
columns, that the press was one which could be worked cither by 
si cam or by hand and that it was in fact worked by hand like the 
presses of all the other newspapers. 

It was not till the second half of the nineteenth century that steam 
power, applied to transport and industry* began to make Us mark 
on India, which received in a comparatively few years the benefits 
of inventions which had been separated by considerable intervals 
in Europe. Coming almost simultaneously, they had a eumulativc 
elfect on economic and social lift which transcended that produced 
so far by either the printer or the schoolmaster or the politician. 
In a country where comparatively few are able to read find write, 
books and newspapers Itave a small circulation. Most cultivators 
hou&es eon min no printed or written matter except rent- receipts, 
documents relating to the family holding, and jK?jbap^ a copy ft a 
judicial record of a case in which the cultivator has been a party. 
Great though the progress of education has been, it still affects 
only a minority of the population. Political movements have not 

» Nttrrath r *f Q JourNty through th* UpfXf fV^Wea 4j/ ImVa U$49h vul 

iiniiiirT $p$&ba and Dflammlt nn Britidt Rulr iSzi-Xpl# 

* 3 i^C," A HiiUipt. Ltlltn fr#W hdia; fmn&k 9 * 3 *- 
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touched on the everyday life of the masses to anything like the 
same extent us the reduction of the limitations of space and lime 
by steamers, railway?., the telegraph, the post, and, in recent years, 
the motor omnibus, intercommunication between India and other 
parts of the world, and between different parts of the subcontinent h 
1ms revolutionised trade. The country has become more or less 
an mterdcjrcndcnt whole, and much of its trade is international 
instead of merely local. Industrial conditions have been changed 
by the impart of machine-made goods and by their manufacture 
in India itself. Agricultural economy has been largely tian.sfnrtncd 
by the facilities for both oversea* and internal commerce. The 
system of government, reinforced by the material appliances of 
modem civilization, the telegraph, the post H the railways, and the 
telephone,, has become more ccnrndkcd and ha* come into closer 
touch with the rural masses. A country which is handicapped by 
pour means of comm unie at iun i* rarely wdl governed in the modem 
‘sense of the word. So lung .is the activities of the Slate are limited 
by difficiihk-s of distance and inacces&ibUitv they can impinge only 
to a small extent on the sodd and economic lift of ihc villages, 
and this was the case in India until the country was opened op by 
roads and railways. 

Steamer communication with Europe was established long 
before the tirst sod was turned for a railway. The fitsi voyage 
under steam was made in 1825 by the Enterprise a small paddle 
steamer of under 500 ton^ with .1 speed of five to seven knols. 
Owing to l he absence of coal depots ihe voyage fmm Falmouth to 
Calcutta round the Cape of Good Hope took 113 days, of which 
40 were under sail After this dbap painting result attention was 
directed to iht Red Sea mute, steamers going from Bombay to 
Sui-2, where passengers disembarked and went, by wlmt was called 
'the overland route*, to Alexandria, where they joined steamers 
going to England. Several experimental voyages made between 
1830 and 1835 by the Hugh Lindsay, a steamer of 400 tons built at 
Bombay, proved that by this route London could be reached in 
8 weeks. The Directors of the Fast India Company objected* 
however, to the conveyance of mails by the Hugh Lindsay on the 
ground of expense, and the matter had to !)c brought up in ihc 
House of Commons, which passed a resolution that expeditions 
communication by steam between England and India was a matter 
of national importance The a rran gements for transport across 
Egypt, made by Thomas Waghom. and for taking the mails across 
France, reduced the time of transit, hut even so tetters and papers 
took 35 day's to reach London from Bombay in 1838* and those 
from Calcutta fr6 days, of which 5 were accounted for bj- the 
journey From Sue;: to Alexandria. 
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* 

Regular communicjtkm by the new route was not establb-hed till 
1843, when it wap undertaken by the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company* the familiar P, & G, It was chiefly 
of value for mail and passenger tnflic and waa nog, used as a tmdc- 
route owing to the cost. and inconvenience caused by unloading 
at Suez,, transport .temss Egypt, and reshipment at Alexandria. 
Except therefore for mads and a small class of valuable anti easily 
portable articles, cargoes to and from India continued to be sent 
round the Cape of Good Hope until the opening of die Suez Canal 
in iSbq reduced the duration of the voyage from about three 
months to one. 

India had by this time come within the noxus of international 
trade, as was amply demonstrated during the course ol the 
Crimean War (1853-5) and the American Civil War {tShi-6), 
when two of its agricultural products, jute and cotton,'came imo 
prominence in the work] market and its tw o main power-industries 
were started. There liad been a demand for jute since 1832, when 
experimental work had proved that it could lie used as :i substitute 
for hemp. Jute mills were started ai Dundee and the demand for 
the fibre grew as it became clear that it was the cheapest material 
for the manufacture of sacking. When the Crimean war stopped 
the supply of Russian hemp fibre. which had been the chief com¬ 
petitor of jute in the gunny market, the Lai let had a practical 
monopoly. In 1855 an enterprising Dundee manufacturer brought 
out some of Iris machinery and set up a jute mill cm the banks 
of the Hooghly, and this was the beginning of a thriving industry 
which developed until it became die rival of Dundee. The 
American Civil War gave as great a stimulus to the cultivation of 
col ton and act the infant cot ton-mill industry on its feet. Realizing 
the golden opportunities open to anyone who could supply the 
local market with cotton piece goods, an American, named 
l^mdun, established a mill at Broach, and n little later (in 1854) 
a Farai Started another in Bombay, By 1861 nine more had been 
set up and the industry extended from Bombay to Ahriiadabsd, 
As soon a* the war broke out, and the supply of raw cotton from 
the United Stales was cut off, England clamoured, for Indian 
cotlonJ Cultivation expanded, prices rose to giddy heights, and 
the exports of Cotton, which before the war had averaged JO 
million rupees o year, rose in 1866 lo 370 mi I lion rupees. The 
effects of the w ar were fete in a number of other directions* The 

* tnclinn c^tirm had hitherto had a bid rcpuumun fur quuhry. j uhn Iti n;M ^3Jt 
H .. in of hti ipcccho lhfll.il* a time whuri 0.0111*11 u'lii «oice ntid hundred* «*f 
TirdS* in I .imcashiTt were lAwJdmg *b on ttfKcr, find had chived #1 toother, 

a min Liter it n pviiyer-mccTiri^ prayed foj c supply ff cntlon. .Hut nvnn 'wjth 
s kern ielwe nf what he hml *yffertd, in itajvpme cxekimcd “O Lordf but not 
StlTrtt' k \ 
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fire* roads fit for wheeled traffic were made in the Dcceai^ and 
Bombay itself was largely rebuilt. The boom years, when money 
poured into that city. J led to wild speculation K bubble company 
after bubble company being started. The inevitable crash came with 
the slump which followed the restoration of peace and the re¬ 
sumption of the American export trade. Prices fell as sharply as 
they had risen, the share mania came to an abrupt end. and the 
trade in toiton contracted; but m the meantime the mill-industry 
had been firmly established. 

Inland steam navigation was initiated in tSaS, when Lord 
William Henri nek sent up the Ganges from Calcutta a small paddle 
steamer which had been built there and which was fitted with 
engines of only 25 horse-power imported from England. This was 
the precursor of a regular service [dying between Calcutta and 
Allahabad, which carried freight and passengers. It was expen¬ 
sive. slow* and for many years infrequent. Jt cost as much to send 
goods from one of these cities to the other as it did from Calcutta 
to London, and 3* the steamers ran only during the daytime and 
pulled into the bank at night, the journey Upstream took on the 
average 25 days. This, however, was a great saving of time com¬ 
pared with die boat journey, which took 2 1 month*. Steamer 
sendees were extended tn the other two great river highways, the 
Indus and the Brahmaputra; but the railway eventually absorbed 
the traffic on the former river as well as that which made use of 
the steamers running on the Ganges between Calcutta and the 
north-west of India In the absence of railway competition the 
steamer flotillas were able to hold their own on the Brahmaputra, 
which b navigable for Woo miles from the sea to Dibrugarh and 
is u main artery of commerce in the north-east of India. They 
opened up Assam, where formerly rU'ii the mails liad been con¬ 
veyed by canoes and they were largely instrumental in developing 
its tea gardens, whose labour and machinery they brought m and 
whose produce they took away for export overseas. 

The greater part of the country away from die river highways 
was without adequate means of communication until railways were 
built. A certain number of roads had been maintained in the pre- 
British period between the main centres of population; but they 
were merely fair-weather trucks, on which, owing to the absence 
of metalling and the paucity of bridges, wheeled traffic was practic¬ 
able only during die dry season. They were, moreover, built only 
in the level plains and did not cross hilly country, where there 
were only rough tracks, up which coolies, pack-ponies, and pack 

" It ji said that cj'itt-m thrower* nhdd their bulWki wirh tkfvtr iml pul fihxr 
ty tr* Oil the wh«U of their carti. The utary at trail serve* fa mdte-Jte she 
luihlrn #cm ii uf unuawd wealth 
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bullocks clambered with their lo*ds and down which they slithered 
in the rainy season* For over half a century after the establishment 
of its rule the Hast India Lorn parry did little more than previous 
rulers to open up the country by means of roads which could be 
used throughout the year; but it must be remembered that even 
England did no I have a proper road system until after 1:815. when 
John Macadam began to put hLs ideas into practice. It was not 
till the List thirty years of its existence that the Company devoted 
its attention to making roads going over hill anti dak and passable 
throughout the vear; one of its lirst etforts was the construction in 
1830 of the road from Bombay to Poona, which scaled the \\ extern 
Ghats. The idea of providing great trunk roads for wheeled traffic 
was scaredv entertained before 1839, when it was decided to have 
a continuous road from Calcutta to Delhi, which would link up 
various sections already in existence, and he metalled, but not 
bridged, throughout; bridges were built only across the smaller 
rivers and stream^, and the larger rivers hod to be Crossed by ferries 
or pontoons. Hub was the Grand Trunk Road, the construction 
of which over a distance of 1,000 mites was no mean achievement. 
Other great trunk roads which owed their existence to the Coin- 
pany were those from Madras to Bombay and from Bombay to 
Agra, Soo and 900 miles lung respectively; besides which a number 
of metalled roads were built between 1843 and 1853 to connect the 
cities and principal towns. 

inland tracts not served by the main roads were practically 
roadless ; the remarks made in 1837 by the Collector of one district 
within thirty miles of the seat of government in Calcutta would 
apply to nearly all at that time. 

b [ am bo ny in say that with the exception of the great lines of com¬ 
munication which are kept up by government, and which by the way are 
frequently in a wretched slate, no provision whatever exists for making 
and repairing roads or bridges- in the interior of the district- I here 1* 
tit.1 a single njad in tilt district w hich 3 European vehicle tonU traverse, 
while the number passable i^r hackeries in the nuiw wiv Ijuumittibly 
few/ 1 

Transport in some rural areas depended almost entirely Qti pack 
animals and human labour. In ^57 in a district of Bihar, covering 
nearly 5,000 square miles, it was impossible to comply with the 
requisitions of the army fur carts, as there were none to be had, 
and the officer in charge had consequently to have them specially 
made. Of Oudh t Sir George Campbell, who was its Judicial Com¬ 
missioner from 1858 to tSha* wrote; 

‘The want of means of transport b very remarkable. Though the soil 

1 Howhdy Dutrui Gmttrer uitzh p. a vs Hackery wsj ™ mc 

ffrr a huileck-cun. 
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i£ decidedly favourable fur mthc njuasl^ _ there are nunc whale vet, nui 
eveii the cart t tack a so common elsewhere* Indeed, there are scarcely 
any carts and none whatever fit for mercantile purposes, 3 am mid that 
before the Mutiny there were run fifty cam in all Southern Uudh- The 
traffic Wd* dl hy Brinjarah bullock*, ponies* and coolies/* 

As hi it as t^Jj the only part of the Grand Trunk Hoad in the 
north-west which was metalled and suitable for wheeled traffic 
throughout the year was that between Allahabad and Cawnpdre. 
A young civil servant, going tm join his station* took a month to 
reach Delhi from Calcutta, even though he travelled every night 
and the greater part of each day. He used a palanquin for the whole 
joumey. This was carried by coolies as lar as Allahabad; there \l 
was put on a truck drawn hy horses, winch took it to Cawnpore; 
from Cawnpurc to Delhi it was again carried by coolies. A few 
years hter some ingenious person invented what was called an 
oquimtal carriage. "This- was merely a palanquin fitted w ith four 
equal wheels (whence the name) and propelled by coolies. It gave 
place in its rum to the dukgari or mail-carriage, drawn hy relays of 
horses, which marked a great advance* a& it dispensed with Ini man 
labour as a motive force. 

The provision of coolies for travellers was one of the funeiions 
-if the Post Office 1 department! which supplied set* of bearers for 
each stage of a journey. Rapidity of travel was impossible without 
some such organization, fur cadi set of bearers consisted of ten 
to fourteen men., *o that a journey of even ioo mites required the 
sendees of at [east a thousand; considering the number of men 
requiredi the expense of travelling was not unreasonable, eight 
annas a mile he mu charged. No private person had sufficient enter¬ 
prise to supply the needs of traveller*. Government was the only 
regular carrier in the Country, and no one could make a lung 
journey except with government establishments or by xhc agency 
of it government officer The postal system was still in its infancy 
in 1836* when there were only 576 pi*st offices in all India, viz, 
Ito in Bengal, 1 *7 in Madras* and 49 in Bombay ; but. so far ad it 
went, it was well organized. Its dcfeet was want of uniformity*each 
Presidency making its own internal arrangements and having ils 
own rates of postage. The result* ns stated in a report submitted 
in 1836 by the Customs and Post Office Committee* was three 
separate coexisting systems in which hardly any lwc> ire ms n_vsjmi- 
laled T froni the mode of (ravelling or the scale of postage lo the 
mode of collecting it or the control of the accounts^ The mails 

1 Memoirs ->/ triy Indian Carre* fiBw), vo!. Li* p. 32, Brinjunu the 
cjtmm of tin 1 country wka went f™ pint? la pba miih unit in* uf ^ 
tnimHb. 

1 'Etuly Days of IV^nal Admi»htni.riun hi hidin'. litngiil Pant vhJ I'mcnt 
(Cdlciiitfl, lps>* 0- 161. 
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were carried by relays of runner* in stage# varying in length front 
K to it mlies according to locsl circnrestanccs- attempt 
been made in the United ftorinces lo use the light springles# carls 
tailed ckkat, but they failed entirely in Uie reins, and the only 
horse-drawn mail was on the road from Bombay to Poona. 1 he 
spj-cd of the runners did not exceed 4 to 4 1 miles an hour in Bt-nga 
and Madras, and was only 4 to 3J miles in Bombay. Special 
airangements were imde for the more speedy transit of lexers* by 
means of what'wax called an Express, but its use ms confined to 
government officers and ifi occasions when the exigencies public 
senice demanded unusual dispatch, except in Bengal where 
private persons could take ad vantage of k on payment at trie rate 
of 4 annas a mile. Even an Express did not go faster than 5 A miles 
an huur, and it took nearly n days* lor a letter to go from Bombay 
tn Calcutta and 74 days from Calcutta to Madras, rhe rates of 
inland letter postage were different in each Presidency and varied 
according to distances, the minima being 2 annas for 30 miles in 
Bombay, 1 anna for 15 miles in Madras, and 2 annas for 50 miles 
in Bengal, On some of the main roads there was a separate post 
called 'the Banghy'^ for the conveyance of parcels and packages at 
lower rates than those of the letter post (rirtfc or thmk)\ its speed 
was as a rule only 2i miles an hour. The only combined letter and 
parcel post, wtedi was known as the Dak Baitghy, was on one 
route in Madras. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the modern postal system, 
electric telegraphy, and railwty® should have been introduced 
almost simultaneously. The postal system was reformed in i^S 4 « 
when unity of control was secured, postage stamps were substi¬ 
tuted For cash payments* and a uniform minimum rate of half an 
anna far each letter was fixed without reference to the distance it 
liad to be carried. The posts, however, were still slow and infre¬ 
quent till the extension of railways ensured speed of conveyance 
and frequency of dispatch. The parcel po^i ansi the cash-on - 
delivery (known in India as value- payable or VJ,) system were 
introduced in 1877. the bitter supplying a roal need in a country 
whet* large shopping centre* arc comparatively few* and long 
distances apart. The post office next adapted the money-order 
system* w hich has h popularity due to special causes* viz. the rarity 
of hanks and the prevalence of periodic migration, he, the migra¬ 
tion for periods of varying length of workers* who use this means of 
remitting money to their homes during their absence, 1 he postal 
system has grown into an organisation of huge dimensions 1 he 
value of money orders aggregates forty millions of rupee* annually. 

■ So named afurr fhr or htmftu a P^ic rnttnif mi MIC ■bouldrr from 

either cm! cf which *r* iuipctHinL 
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while the number of articles passing through the post is over one 
thousand null inn, larjc as the latter figure is, it represents only 
shout four per head of the population, which is mostly illiterate, 
and there is only one letter box for every 20 square tniW an J ^ 
post office for every 63 square miles. 

ihe first telegraph line, which rati from Calcutta to Agra, 
a distance of 800 miles, was Opened in 1*54, and next year lines 
Were working over 3,000 mi ho, from Calcutta to Attock, from 
Agra co Bombay, and from Bombay to .Madras, The system has 
since expanded rapidly, and India is now girdled with linesexteini- 
tng for mote than 100,000 miles and dealing with seventeen 
million telegrams a year. The effect of the postal and telegraph 
systems on commercial and social life requires no exegesis; even 
though the majority of the people can neither trad nor write, they 
Can get letters and telegrams written for them ami read out to them" 
so that illiteracy is no bar to their use, ‘Hie cheapness and certain tv 
of the post in particular have not been without a psychologies! 
effect on the people, whose reaction to it has Iwcn one of ad mi ring 
wonder;’ indeed, h was regarded as one of the greatest modem 
wonders until recent years, when the capacity for wonder has 
become satiated by fresh triumphs of inventive genius following 
in quick succession. ° 

The progress of railways was much slower. Proposals for their 
construction hud been made to the Mast India Company in 1844 
hut the Directors thought them a doubtful proposition on account 
uf cli mu tic dirtkukie^ the want of qualified engineers, and double 
a* !» financial success. One objection which was raised was that 
railways would not pay, as Hindus would he debarred bv caste 
scruples fmm making use of them. Even such an authority as 
Horace flayman Wilson thought this 3 serious hindrance to their 
popularity , but John Clark M^Lnun (ibuincd a tilling fruin the 
body of orthodox opinion represented by the Dharmti Sakha of 
Calcutta to the effect that a pilgrim could travel by railway without 
losing the merit of pilgrimage. All that the Directors would sanc¬ 
tion was the construction of experimental lines radiating from the 
capitals of the Presidencies, vbs, from Calcutta to ltaiuganj, a 
distance uf taomiks, fmm Bombay to Kalyan (33 miles), and from 
Madras tu Arkdimn (39 miles). The Directors were made ro see 
reason by the masterly minute written by Lord Dalliousie in 1843 


* nwyhe mentionKj cm areouu of its mjaut ■ 

fkiifuiht \V7tcit Sir .Vl'Pfiicr Moni^WjUiiini m India m h*, 1 *. 
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which proved beyond doubt the need of railways as national worts 
and the advantages which would accrue from them, In the same 
year tlie first train ran from Bombay to Tham p a distance of zi 
miles, at tlie speed of 24 miles an hour, and by the end of 1S55 
about aoo miles were open to traffic. Even In so short a time the 
apprehension that railway travel was incompatible with caste 
prejudices was show n to be groundless, the number of passengers 
being already nearly ii millions. The commercial success of ihc 
railways was also assured; by [869, when 4,000 miles were open, 
the value of the foreign trade was thrice what it hud been in the 
pre-railway years. All the lines so far were built by private com¬ 
panies the official view being that commercial undertakings were 
not within the province of government, and dial it was necessary 
to encourage British enterprise and attract British capital. A new 
policy was ini dated by Lord Mayo f 1868-72), who started a system 
of State railways which by 1880 had added nearly 3,000 mure miles 
of rail The lotah however, was under 9,000 miles; the system was 
largely designed to provide access to seaports and to link together 
strategical centres; and the experience of some years of famine had 
shown that the lines so far bid were insufficient to prevent and 
relieve distress. Construction by private companies was then re¬ 
sumed and there wan steady development, but railway communica¬ 
tions did nut really become widespread till the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. In 1891 there was still only one mile of rail¬ 
way to every 90 square miles of area. Now- there is a network 
of lines, having a total length of 43*000 miles, representing one 
mile of railway tu every 25 square miles* and carrying too million 
passengers and Qo million tons of goods a year. So far as mileage 
ia concerned India is the third railway country in the world, and 
a recent official report expresses die opinion that L in general, rail¬ 
way development may ha\ c reached a stage approaching saturation 
for existing conditions of agriculture'. 1 

Hoad development proceeded pari pantt with railway develop- 
inciu, progress being stimulated by the need of feeder mads with 
an articulated network of connecting mads; the aggregate in 
j 935-6 was a little over 300,000 miles (82,000 metalled and 224,000 
unmetalled). The railways supplemented by the road system have 
amply fulfilled the expectation of Lord Da! I music that they would 
give rise to the same encouragement of enterprise* the same dis¬ 
co very of latent forces, and the same increase of national wealth 
that marked the introduction of improved and extended communi¬ 
cations in the western world. They have dune more than ihis 
owing to the peculiar condition* of India, its vast distances, and the 

1 K. (i. MitchtH jiet 1L JL- H- Kirknew, /IfperKl om iht Pratt if Stiltt '*/ ftowf tftrd 
Rtriht&y L Kmp+titiwi (L'jiknitni, p. 73. 
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isolated and undeveloped state of many pans of to ivklc terri¬ 
tories in pre-railway days. Not only have widely separated tracts 
been brought into contact, but areas w hich were almost terra 
ini'vgmta have been opened up. The country smith-west of Bengal 
was marked in RtnnelT* survey map of 1779 as "impenetrable*, 
in the Central Province there were mt stretches of hill and forest* 
inhabited by primitive tribes, w ith an oasb of cultivation here and 
there, which were quite unexplored and a fruitful source of wild 
tales. Some forests were believed to be inhabited by wild men of 
the woods who lived in trees; one tribe was said to hunt for 
strongens in order to sacrifice them to their gods; another was 
credited with killing old people who were no longer able to work 
and with eating their flesh—a myth apparently due to their having 
3 penrlumt for eating monkeys. Even as late as 1S53 a large part of 
the Central Provinces was still a blank on die maps. The province 
of Orissa was almost as inaccessible,. In tRfig it veins stated that, 
unless he could obtain a special steamer, an officer of government 
had to make his way there as slowly and as tediuo dy in the days 
of Asoka; and though conditions improved with the construction 
of roads, the province had no railway communication with either 
Madras on the south or Bengal on the north until 1899. 

Migration has been stimulated and population attniacd to un¬ 
developed tracts, particularly Assam; there about nnc-sixih of the 
population consists of immigrants and their descendants living on or 
near the gardens which wens made by their labour. Throughout 
the country labour, no longer tied to tins villages, fias acquired 
mobility and has been drawn to manufacturing cent res and to 
large industrial undertakings, such as jute and cotton mills, cod 
and other mines. &c. It is owing to the railways that India has 
parsed from a simple agricultural state to one tn which organized 
industries have their part in economic life. Transport is the key 
of progressive industry, but whereas in Pnglaud, when the in¬ 
dustrial revolution began, improvements in transport were due to 
industrial expansion, in India the reverse was the case, for indus¬ 
trial development vm the direct consequence of the railways 
which brought the machinery necessary for die establishment of 
power industries the labour force required for their working, 
and the coal which supplied motive power. A coal- mine was 
opened at Raniganj m 1820, but coalmining Itself did little 
more than supply local needs until after 1854 when the coal¬ 
field wns tapped by the railways. It then steadily- developed into a 
large industry in response to the demand Created by modern prt^ 
cesses of manufacture as well as hy the raitwavs* own large con¬ 
sumption. On the other hand, the railway*, by distributing far and 
wide the manufactures of power mihustrics, accelerated the deeav 
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of indigenous Imndicrafid relying on hereditary skill and simple 
hand-made appliances, whose products were displaced to a large 
extent, though not entirely, by the machine-made go*Hls of mass 
production. This process, however, bid been in progress long 
before a railway train was “seen, and during the twentieth century 
the progressive decline of hand industries, especially w eaving, has 
been checked to some extent, largely owing to the measures taken 
by provincial government* to foster and develop them. 

The benefit of the changes brought about in agricultural econ¬ 
omy are perhaps more marked and less dubious. Facilities for the 
transport and sale of produce have led to an extension of cultiva¬ 
tion and the growth of a greater variety of crops. Good communica¬ 
tions, more than anything else, by bringing the cultivators into 
touch with markets* have put an end to mere 'subsistence farming 1 , 
he. the raising Of Crops fur food alone* and have enabled them to 
devote their energy to commercial or money crops such as cotton, 
jute, sugar* and tobacco. Produce is brought to distant marked* 
where it is in demand* and producers are no longer tied to local 
markets or at the mercy of local dealers. Railways and steamers 
have extended the Influence of world prices to the remotest 
villages and have put an end to the extraordinary fluctuations of 
prices, from season to season and place to place, which were 
common when there was only a local demand and a Local supply. 
In areas with scanty crops prices soared and were not brought 
down by imports from outside. Areas might be teeming with 
produce which was unsaleable simply because markets in the 
locality were glutted and there were no means of conveying it to 
more distant markets. Cultivators with bumper crop were mu 
infrequently unable to pay their rents fur want of purchasers, 
Surplus produce was left to rot, and there was the paradox of 
distress in the midst of plenty. Prices have now been levelled and 
the country has become an interdependent whole* m which the 
currents of trade flow along the roads and railways with a rapidity 
and regularity which counteract Lhe effects of regional variations 
mid seasonal vicissitudes. 

It is scarcely necessary to dilate on the general aspects of in¬ 
creased intercourse, multiplied contacts, and wider knowledge due 
to railway travel, blit reference must be made 10 the part railways 
have played in the unification of India. The process of sintr- 
bull din-: i* largely governed by conditions of space, and modern 
mean* of transport arc favourable to large political unions* Rail- 
ways', wrote Sir Edwin Arnold in ififif, 'may do for India what 
dynasties have never done *. - they may make India a nation;' 1 and 

x Th* Atarqufff 0/ Dnlkvutit't ddmsmttrmkm fintuh [tub** (1865)* vul. ii f 
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they liave certainly been a means of enabling central representative 
institution* to be established. Sir Charles Wood, in intmlucing the 
Indian Coimdlu Ad of 1S61 in the House of Commons, at a timu 
when few parts of India were connected by rail, summarily I as- 
misled die idea of a central representative legislature as absolutely 
impossible on account of its vast area. Persons representative of 
various classes could not possibly be assembled at any one place. 
It might be possible in a smaller territory like Ceylon, "but with 
the extended area with which we have to deal in India 1 it would be 
physically impossible to constitute such a body. * . . To talk of 
a native representation is to talk of that which is simply and utterly 
impossible/ 

Beneficial as the results of multiplied contacts have been, it must 
be pointed out that they have Itad repercussions of a destructive 
nature on the social organisation, which is regretted by those 
Indians who cling to the ideal of a static society. The equilibrium 
of the village community has been impaired by the change in the 
position of village servants clue to migration to places where labour 
is in demands The joint-family tends to break up as individual 
members leave their ancestral homes and set Up in independent 
business. Excommunication from caste has no longer the same 
terrors now that men can move drew here and make a living. 
Caste prejudices have been weakened, as the old idea* of impurity 
being caused by physical contact with persons of lower caste have 
been abandoned to far as railway journeys are concerned, though 
tlse effect of this should not be over-estimated as the dispensation 
From caste nites in this respect is only temporary and occasional, 
Hinduism as a religious force, however, appears to have obtained 
firesb strength owing to The facilities for pilgrimages; thousands 
now flock to places of pilgrimages where only hundreds or scores 
went in pre-railway days. Apart, moreover, from the speed and 
convenience of trains, the railway companies have helped to 
popularize the pilgrim spirit by modem methods of advertisement; 
a few years ago a special pilgrim train was started in which 
pilgrim* lived while they made a tour round pilgrim Centres in 
different parts of India. In the case of Muslims, railways and 
steamers have rendered ancillary serv ice to religion by facilitating 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, and, with improved means of corre¬ 
spondence nnd communication, there are greater contacts both 
between Muslims in different parts of India and between diem and 
their co-rcligionisia in more western countries. Railways, steamers* 
die port, and the telegraph have drawn them closer together and 
Islam has gained solidarity. 

The facilities of transport afforded by a network of roads and 
railways have also solved one of the crucial problems of In dian 
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famine* by enabling areas of scarcity to draw upon the area* of 
plenty. The supply of food to areas threatened with* or suffering 
from, famine presented insuperable difficulties so long m there 
were no adequate means of iransjKirt and pack-animats and 
bullock-cam were the only carriers. The importation of millions 
nf tons of food wits beyond their capacity, and transport was 
paralysed when local cattle died in hundreds of thousands for want 
of fodder, when there was scarcely a blade of grass growing on 
the land or a leaf on the trees, and when imported cattle could 
Only be kept alive by being fed from the toads which they drew 
or Carried. 

Distribution is one of the problems of Indian famines. Another 
is unemployment* for in time of famine agricuhural life is sus¬ 
pended. There arc no crops to he harvested, no grain to Ihi 
winnowed, no produce to be exported. The greater part of the 
population lose* its mean* of livelihood and is thrown out of em¬ 
ployment. ITis problem ban been solved hy the provision of relief 
works by government. The third problem is that of the prevention 
of famine by means of irrigation works in areas in which crops are 
precarious and liable to failure owing to rainfall being either short 
or capricious; the limes at w hich rain is precipitated are almost as 
vital as its quantity. This problem has been solved by the irriga¬ 
tion engineer working on scientific lines and employing the re¬ 
source* of modem mechanical science. 

Artificial irrigation was no novelty, but had been in practice 
from early age*. Advantage was taken of the natural slope of thr 
country to impound water by means of dam* built across valley* 
or in the beds of rivers, from which it was conducted by channels 
leading to the fields below. Ihe reservoirs so formed, which are 
known by the equally unimpressive and unexpressivc name of 
tanks* are of all sizes* some being capable of irrigating only a few 
acres* while others are great sheets of water resembling natural 
lakes, a counterpart of which may be seen in the storage reservoirs 
of the Birmingham waterworks in the Ktan valley. I hey ate 
especially numerous in -South India; it is estimated that there arc 
40,000 in Madras and nearly as many in Mysore, where a chain of 
them may be even in almost every valley. They are known to have 
Ik-cei in existence for many centuries; an inscription in Kathiawar 
refers to one which was built in the third century bat. and repaired 
in JLD, 150, after which it was in working order for 300 years more, 
when It again had to be reconstructed- Other inscriptions attest 
the activity nf different dynasties between the tenth and thirteenth 
centuries* such as the Cholaa in South India, the Pnwara in Malwa, 
and the CtiandeU in [lundelkhatMl, A few of the major work* still 
survive and serve the purpose for which they were designed; there 
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is, for example, one ancient tank in Madras, which extern!* over 
35 square miles and tans a dam ti mile* long; but most fell into 
neglect and disrepair. As remarked by Mr W, I I Moreland and 
Sir A tut Chatttrjttr in their Sk&rt lihteiy 0/ hulia , it i* easy to be 
critical of the failures of the: past and expatiate on the enormous 
waste evidenced by the surviving rain* of such works; it b perhaps 
more profitable to recall that long before the day* of scientific 
engineering such a dam might remain serviceable for a* many as 
four centuries'- The chief monuments of the Muslim rulers were 
buildings erected for the worship of God and the service of 
traveller*, such as mosques and caravanserais, and of works of less 
public utility such as palaces and tombs. Comparatively little was 
done for the protection of the country against scarcity or famine 
by means of irrigation works; taut in the fourteenth century FirniC 
Shah Tughbk had a Canal, 15G miles bug, built from the river 
J&munm to his domains in llissur. This was reopened, in Akbstr's 
reign, by which time it had allied up ; and another canal was taken 
from die Jamumt to Delhi in the reign of Shalt Jahnu with the 
primary object of watering his gardens* No provision. however, 
was made fur maintenance and in the course of time both canals 
allied up and ceased to be of any practical nse. Some small 
canals in the Punjab were -ibo constructed during the period of 
Sikh rule and were in working order when The province was 
annexed in tSqg, 

One of the first steps which had to he taken by the British irriga¬ 
tion engineer was the restonitirm, remodelling* and extension of 
dere lict works which suffered from faulty alidentfim and the absence 
of a system of distributary canals. Original works were next taken 
in hand designed on a scuIl? of which India had no previous know¬ 
ledge, It is not necessary to enter into details of the different 
systems but some idea may be given nf the magnitude of the 
triumphs which engineering skill achieved. The Grand Anicut, 
which was built in 1&33 6 across the bed of the Cauverv, the first 
British irrigation work in South India, has a length nf over 2 miles. 
Of the Ganges canal, the first great work in North India, Wd 
Dalhmjfue proudly wrote in 1S5G that there was not a single canal 
in Kumpe of half us magnitude and that it was a work unequalled 
in its class and character among the efforts of civilized niitions. 
A tunnel over a mile long has been blasted and drilled through the 
Western Ghats; another, 2 miles lung, pierces the Makkund 
range. "Hie main and distributary canals of the Godavari system 
stretch for 2,500 miles; those of the ta pper and Lower Ganges 
canal* for nearly #.000 miles, and they irrigate z£ million acres. 
The Chcnah canal has a discharge about six times, as great ns that 
of the Thames at Tcddingtori; the ftukkur barrage b the Largest 
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of its kind in the world; &ome ol" the canal* in Sind arc wider 
than the Suez Canal In the Punjab alone the area served by 
State irrigation works b nearly double that irrigated in Egypt 
In British India us a whole it is 32$ million acres or one-eighth 
uf the total Cultivated area. 

Mere figures however astronomical, fail to give any real idea of 
the change which has been made in the lives of millions who have 
been relieved from the haunting fear uf scarcity and the periodical 
calamity of famine. The tonal* have not been an unmixed blading, 
as Ln some cuaes they have caused water-logging of the soil whitii 
lead* to u saline efflorescence resulting in deterioration of the bud 
and fllftO to an extension of the ravage* of malaria, a* the stagnant 
sheets: of water which they spread over the soil are a fertile breeding 
ground for the anopheles mosquito, liven the most rabid anti- 
Britiah politician* however* admits, with reluctance it may be* hut 
with all gincerity, the benefits; accruing from the State irrigation 
works in producing greater fertility, an assured succession of 
harvests m well as a greater variety of crops, and a source of supply' 
for less favoured tracts. 

Two special features uf the irrigation system may be briefly 
adverted to One h the unique work done by the iHiwat canal in the 
North-West Frontier Province* which was constructed with a 
political object p vLx. the pacification of the Mohmaridb: and other 
tribes, and which has proved its value as an instrument of peace* 
wild raiders having set tie lI down as peaceful agriculturists in the 
area within its range. 'The other is the work which canals have 
done in peopling the wastes. For many years attention w^is con¬ 
centrated on the protection uf areas which were already well 
populated and which naturally had a prior claim tor the fertilizing 
stream* on which their welfare depended. Since tS tyi irrigation 
ha* been extended to tracts which had a scanty population ur none 
pi all, and Iiua hcvotuc to an increasing extent what may be culled 
‘desert irrigation 5 . The two provinces which have benefited .pc 
S ind and the Punjab, where the anil consist* of a fine alluvium* 
deposited by the Indus and other rivers, which without water is a 
desert and with water develop* into a rich mould. 'The irrigation 
schemes in Sind arc of recent origin; here the Sukkur barrage, 
opened in 1932* is designed for the irrigation and consequent re¬ 
clamation of sonic three million acres of waste land. In the Punjab 
reclamation has been in progress since 1892, and canal irrigation 
has converted desolate wiiates into regions of rich fertility. The 
Punjab* when first annexed, is said to have been agriculturally in 
much the same condition us Alexander found it two thousand 
years before. There was no irrigation except in low riverain lands* 
where it did not amount to over jocunoo acres; elsewhere the crops 
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depcn ded on the uncertain rains of heaven, and higher lands away 
from the rivm were arid wasted U a result of canal irrigation 
wide stretches nf country* in w hich there was scarcely any vegeta¬ 
tion but thorny sc mb, have been turned into wtll-cuhivaied fields, 
who$e empfi have made the Punjab the wheat granary of North 
India. Towns and villages extend over tracts where formerly a few 
nomad graziers wandered with their cattle, and emigration to the 
newly developed lands has relieved the pressure on the soil in 
congested districts. Progress has resembled that of the Australian 
colonies in their earlier days, though the extent of country' is very 
much sturdier, the Chen ah colony for instance being only as large 
as Kent, Surrey, and Middlesex combined. Colonization ha^ 
moreover, been conducted on different lines from those followed 
in Australia, for it has been controlled and systematized hy govern¬ 
ment from the outset. The land being Crown land with few inhabit¬ 
ants, government had a free hand to arrange for its settlement and 
development. The work of the engineers having been completed, 
civil otficers were called in to organize 4 canal colonies 1 , as they art 
called, and everything was done according to plan, such as the 
location and layout of towns and villages, the dmoment of the 
nadi which served Them, the apportionment of farm* among 
cultivators, and the settlement of other constituent dements of 
the population such as traders and artisan*, 

A new development of the irrigation system h die Ganges Canal 
hyd ro-electric scheme in the United Provinces, of which the power 
stations were opened towards the end of 1937. This supplies 
power belli fur agricultural und industrial purposes. It protects 
1 \ million acres against famine: it provides 88 towns with power 
for electric lighting, electric fans, and industrial undertakings; and 
h assists rural development by mechanizing agricultural processes 
and energizing industrial activities by moans of the cheap power 
provided for local sugar-milk, oil-crushing plants, flour-mills, &c, 
By substituting electric power for manual and animal labour, the 
electric grid is transforming the social economy of the area which 
it serves. Flour used 10 he ground by ha nd; sugar-canc ivas crushed 
by primitive stone crushers operated by bullocks going slowly 
round and round in a circle; the water required for irrigating the 
fields was raised from wdk r tanks, and ditcher by bullocks pulling 
it tip in leather hags or men swinging it up in baskets. These opera¬ 
tion* arc now performed by electricity , am) the labour of millions 
of hands has been released for more profitable work. 

There an a number of hydroelectric work* in other parts of 
lodb which generate electricity for ihe lighting of cities, towns 
and villages and for the motive power of mills and factories. One 
of the earliest was installed in Mysore* where the Cauverv scheme 
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AuppUc* potior for the Kohr gold fields and for lighting the cslits 
of Mysore and 13 an galore. Of others mention may be made of 
the Fykara tchrat in Madras ’which serve* various towns and 
villages, tea gardens and coffee plantations, beside^ t illage and us - 
tries, and of the Mantis scheme in die Punjab, which supplied 
Lahore and fifteen other towns with pow er for railw ay workshops, 
weaving and spinning mills* flour-mills, and hosiery plain. 

The motor age is now beginning to follow the railway age. and 
transport operated by the internal-combustion engine is pene¬ 
trating to places outside the range of railways. It is so far in un 
early stage of development: it 13 estimated that there are 175,000 
motor vehicles 10 10 million bullock carts* Private cars are beyond 
the meant of all bm a comparatively small well-to-do class, and 
the majority arc dependent on motor omnibus services, of which 
there were few in existence before 19^5—6, They have multiplied 
with great rapidity since then; and though they are only sufficient 
to meet the demand in some parts, such as Bengal, Dilcir, and 
Orissa, they are more than sufficient in others, such as the Punjab 
and the United Provinces; there are, for instance, so many motor 
omnibuses plying between Lahore and Amritsar that if they ran 
at regular intervals (which they do not), they could provide a five- 
minute service* Must of (he proprietors are men of small means p 
owner-driver* and others who have little or no capital, and who 
have been induced to buy and set up in business by spcdouslv 
attractive terms of lure purchase. The omnibuses are often ram¬ 
shackle affairs, rattle-traps wanting in comfort and convenience, 
in which a tattered curtain may serve the purpose of purdah. Few 
of the services are well organized, miming to fixed schedules, anti 
there is much overcrowding, but their speed, their cheap fares* and 
(he advantages of door-to-door travel ensure their popularity* 
They arc in fact becoming the poor man's carriage, arid on the 
routes which they use arc replacing the slower means of convey¬ 
ance previously in use, such as buflock-ciim, tkhm, and img&t. 

Most have a short-distance range extending from one to fifty 
miles, but there are some services in operation between places 
fifty to one hundred miles, and even lunger distances, apart. The 
general tendency lias naturally been For them to concentrate on 
inter-urban routes, where most traffic offers, and on some roads 
they have rendered a public service by connecting towns and 
villages which were not served by the railway, [n many areas they 
have entered into competition with the Utter; in the Bombay 
Presidency over four million passengers a year are already carried 
by mniftf omnibuses in the area served by the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sular Railway. Less has been done to open up new routes, bui this 
seetits bound to follow as there h a growing demand for road 
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improvement which will enable motor transport to reach outlying 
areas. The motor omnibus i& u however, already a familiar sight m 
the countryside, and it is difficult tu realise dial it wu* not many 
years ago when the first motor-car seen in Mckran was regarded 
as a strange and fearful beast of burden for which the simple but 
hospitable people brought out fodder. 

It cannot be said that motor transport has tip to the present made 
an appreciable difference in commercial conditions, for the carriage 
of goods by lorries lias not developed to any very great extent. The 
traffic is mostly passenger traffic, ami it ss not altogether easy to 
estimate its effects. It may be said to have affected the mentality 
of the people In some extent; as one nun observed; ‘Instead of 
counting by miles we begin lo count by time. Twenty u> thirty 
mile,' is now an hour's distance/* It certainly *eems lo |>e assisting 
in rural awakening by bringing the villages more into touch with 
the towns and with the social and political developments of the 
rest of the country. Villagers now make use of the motor-bus in 
growing numbers to go into die cities and towns, where they come 
into contact with a more active life and receive ne%v stimuli. The 
circle of their interests and knowledge is widened, if only by going 
to the cinemas (in towns large enough to have them), and they 
cany back new ideas to ihcir homes. The peasant in villages 
served by the motor-bus is a different being from his senile fure- 
father, who remained in his village year in and year out cxGfept for 
excursions to neighbouring markets. As remarked by Mr. Basil 
Mathews in I ml in Reveals //me 1/(1937): The 'bus is outstripping 
the train as a carrier of ferment into the peasant life of India, As 
the millions of Indian rats carry plague, so the thousands and 
thousands of 1 buses K always crammed with passengers, and carry¬ 
ing them from the villages to the city and back, carry the vims of 
modernism/ 

Although the extension of railways, r^ads, and motor-bus &cr- 
vices has tu a great extent broken down the isolation uf the villages, 
the majority are still unconnected by either a railway or a metalled 
road, and ihe slow-moving bill look-cart is still the only means uf 
transport. As w-as formerly the case in Great Britain/towns and 
rural areas have few contacts, and social life in the latter is in* 
tensely local. Villages away from the main roads are little affected 
by outside influence* and main lain much of their traditional 
routine. Of this a vivid picture is given in the Statement Exhibiting 
th* Moral and Material I*rogms 0/ India during the rear ly jo-i ; 

"Even now, despite the remark jhlc improvements bi eummunicutions 
which love taken place, only a small proportion of the villages have 

1 K. Or Mitchell and L, It. Kurkmw, Rrpofi t m premising* of Hoad mid 
kmhwp Competition (Cakutim, ivXlK p, 
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cither railways or metal fed rtuda within several miles of them, and the 
rest 3mist be approached by rough cart-tracks or winding pathways 
between the- fields* nf which the former ^uic can dford p»&^c 
tmJlock-wagon* jiul such other wheeled traffic aa there inay be during 
the season when Hoods do not in terns pi them. Thus, many millions 
of Indian villagers are, according to western standards, extremely 
isolated and remote from the events of the world at targe. Those that 
happen to be situated within a few miles of tow ns, or railways, or good 
winds, arc in a position to widen the If outlook and acquaint themselves 
with larger happenings than those which village society provide*, and 
can also market their surplus produce for consumption cither in urban 
India or ah™d; but the others are still to a great extent seLfasuffiemg, 
both economically and culturally ~ . - Throughout the greater pan of 
the country the typical self-contained Indian village community, which 
lira been maintained unn iodised for centuries, Htill exists—an interesting 
and surprisingly intricate soda!! organism, in many ways- resembling 
the characterst ]!. 1 rural unit of which we read in histories of medieval 
Europe, and containing its tiimlhdders .ind tenants and agricultural 
labourers., ils prkst and its religious mendicant, its money-lender, and 
a v\-hu I c order of art bans the carpenter, the bbcksmrth„ and the weaver, 
ihe potter and the oil-presscr—each with his dearly prescribed func¬ 
tions hallowed by centuries of tradition.* 

The development of aviation, the latest and swiftest farm of 
mechanical transport, has up to die present been mote calculated 
to strike the imagination of the people of India than to affect their 
lives. During; recent years air iradOk ha* developed rapidly on 
routes to and from India, which is now in touch with the rest ot the 
world by means of such services as Imperial Airways of Great 
Britain, the KX.M-, and the Air Company of France. Resides the 
trans-continental lines, there are some internal air lines of which 
the principal act as feeders to the main air route between India and 
Great Britain, viz. between Karachi and Lahore, between Karachi 
and Madras, between Bombay and Delhi (via Indore, Bhopal, and 
Gwalior), between Delhi and Lahore, Iwhveen Bombay and faiir 
Stale* in Kathiawar, and between Bombay and Trivandrum in 
Travancore, with m cnrtciurioii to Trichinopoly. Civil aviation 
owes much to private flying dubs and to the interest taken in it 
by die Princes. There are fifty-eight aerodromes in the States; 
seven flying clubs have been started in British India, at Karachi, 
Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Cawnporc, Delhi, and Lahore, and 
three in the Stales, sit Jodhpur, Hydernbad, and Jaipur So far, 
however, civil aviation is in an initial stage. At the end of 193 ® 
there were only about 75a trained pilots and only 15ft stcropkne* 
had been registered far civil aviation—idJ imported, as up to 
then no Indian wood had been discovered jjosoes&ing all the 
qualities desired in aircraft production. The coat of air travel is 
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beyond the mcini nf the gieat mass of the people* but the poten¬ 
tialities of This form of transport are being realised and a certain 
air-minckdne^s is becoming apparent, as may be judged from the 
answer given by a Punjabi poUcc-consiahie, who, in order to test 
hia geographical knowledge was asked how he won Id go from 
Lahore to Madras and replied 'By air". The aeroplane is being 
used for novel purposes, A company was formed a few years ago 
to carrv pilgrims to the Himalayan shrine of Badri run h at over 
10,000 feet above sea-level; the lightning tour which Pandit 
Juv.aharlai Nehru, then president of thr Indian National Con¬ 
gress. undertook by means of aeroplanes during the elections of 
19^7 is believed tu liavc had 3 considerable influence on iheir 
result*. 

Broadcasting Is another recent introduction with immense 
possibilities for good and evil. It started in 1926, when 3 private 
company, the Indian Broadcasting Company, received a licence 
to establish broadcasting sendees on lines similar to those of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation in Great Britain and transmit¬ 
ting stations were set up at Bombay and Calcutta The eompany 
f a tied 5 however* to make a commercial success of its operations— 
there were only 7*000 ItccnUxt—and it went into liquidation in 
1930, w hen the Government of India took over the service and 
formed an Indian State Broadcasting Service. Broad cast ing in 
India is therefore one of the many activities of die State, It now 
bears the designation of All-India Radio, which ha* the suggestive 
initials of A.LR, and is popularly known as the Raddu, Since 1935 
a comprehensive scheme of organization has been in progress, 
which aims at establishing services operating from different trans¬ 
mitting stations, and giving programme*, in the mam colloquial 
languages, suited to the cultural tastes of the different provinces, 
beside* relaying British and European services. There have 
been great difficulties 10 overcome* linguistic, technical* and 
financial. Thera is a formidable variety of language*; there are 
apt to be excruciating atmospherics due to climatic condition*; 
the number of persons able to buy a set, and competent tu beep it 
in order, is limited- 'There are, however, public receiving act* nr 
'community sets 1 with loud speakers by means of which the 
as&endded villager* can listen in* in the cool of the evening when 
their work is done. Vanom expedients have been tried to solve 
the problem of maintenance in village* living no electric power. 
One ingenious idea was a service of travel Sing vans* which delivered 
freshly charged accumulators and took away thcM$c which had tun 
down. The battery w as worked on the penny-in.-the-slnt system, 
a* it warn operated by counter*, sold at ten a penny, each of which! 
w hen put in the slot, made the battery work for an hour. There 
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have been difficulties due ti> prejudice and ignorance. ^ ITic com¬ 
munal bogy comes into evidence over the question ul staff, if we 
may judge from questions in the Legislative Assembly about die 
numbers of Hindus and Muslims employed- In one yrea^ when 
nerbb were first put tip* objections were inadv to workmen going 
on the roofs of houses 1 j n the ground that t hey mid pee f into 
the purdah quarters. In others it was suspected that the object 
of government in installing wireless apparatus was to tap the 
villagers p talk for stums sinister purpose* But it is a common 
experience that* however suspicious of innovations they may be 
at first, they appreciate any ne w thing as soon as they are convinced 
qf its cheapness and utility, and wherever broadcasting has been 
introduced* it has become popular. At present^ however, it is in an 
initial stage, as so few can afford sets* In Great Britain there are 
nine million receiving licences* but in India the number is oidy 
too*ooo and there are only about 1,000 community sets for over 
half a million villages. 

Broadcasting is being employed a$ an educational medium as 
well as for the purpose of entertainment, and the daily pro¬ 
grammes include a villagers* hour, in which there is a judicious 
admixture of the two. It is being used as an instrument tor pro¬ 
moting the social and economic betterment of the rural populace, 
short and simple talks being given on such subjects as hygiene and 
sanitation, crops and crop diseases, the prevention of epidemics* 
chiltl welfare, and the co-operative movement. Subjects such as 
these undoubtedly arouse interest among those who arc able to 
listen in, and they have a response in inquiries about varieties of 
seeds, the prevention of epidemic diseases, methods of irrigation, 
Other items of general interest arc the news, weather condi¬ 
tions and forecasts, and, perhaps most of all* quotations of market 
prices. The last an: particularly appreciated as they help to pre¬ 
vent cultivators from being swindled by middlemen and dealers* 
and they will walk miles in order to hear them. In general, 
however, it would appear that the majority do not want to be 
talked at so much as to be diverted and to obtain relief from the dull 
monotony of village life* 'They do not want A. 1 .R- as a mentor so 
much as an entertainer, and the most popular features of pro¬ 
grammes are Indian music and songs* and humorous dialogues, 
racy of the soil, in which the villagers take a huge delight, 

Broadcasting in India* though still in its infancy* lias already 
helped the rural population to get out of a Confined mental atmo¬ 
sphere and given it a glimpse of the world beyond the limits of 
its daily life. It is as impossible to forecast as it would be difficult 
to exaggerate what will be its ultimate effects. There van be no 
doubt as to its value as a me:ms of communication in a land of wide 
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spates and great distances with many hundreds ■ «f thousands nf 
scattered villages. It is an ideal medium fur giving instruction 
and conveying information to a people of whom the majority arc 
unable to read a net write. It has obviously almost unlimited poten¬ 
tialities for good, and also for evil unless property directed, in view 
of the prevailing ignorance of the musses and of their peculiar 
susceptibility to mass suggestion. It js difficult to convey to 
Europeans unacquainted with India an adequate conception of lhe 
backward state of the mure remote villages, but some idea of it may 
he gathered from an account given by an Indian writer in 19,30; 

'Living mostly in tiny hamlets . . . where no civilizing influence 
penetrates, where the much of progress which holt touched the tides 
hoe never ventured to reach, where newspapers seldom find their wav, 
save when a schoohnafter in oik- of the larger villages or a priest 
reads aloud to them. w hen: news itself tome* in the form of a terrific 
rumour wafted by the winds, the masses uf the Indian population have 
remained unchanged from die days when Emperor Asoka ruled over 
them/ 1 

It is unnecessary tostress the educative influence rhe wireless may 
have on a people living under such conditions and Lite part it may 
play In moulding their thought, enriching their experience, and 
broadening their outlook. 

Another new factor in social life is the cinema, but its influence 
scarcely extends beyond the perimeter of the cities and larger 
towns, except when a travelling cinema got* round the villages; 
there are close 011 one thousand cinema theatres and about five 
hundred touring cinemas films were first introduced in India in 
JfiH and quickly came into popularity, their appeal to the eye 
proving the truth of I [« race's saying: 

Srgnhu irrilunt ntjimot dtmiisa per uurei 

Quum ijuui tttuf iH-utu mhjecin jiih lilmi rt i/utw 

Ipti ribi tradit spcclahtr. 

The silent films, depending as they did on self-cxplansitory action 
without dialogue, were particularly suited to Indian audiences, as 
fhey got over the difficulties presented by a polvgol population, 
for the same film could be shown all over India anil was intelligible 
whatever the language spoken. The situation was changed when 
‘he talking or sound film came into vogue. The first films of this 
kind being cither British or American, their dialogue could he 
understood only by those who knew English, but on the other hand 
they introduced a new- dement which overcame the barriers of 
language, viz. music. As has been pointed nut by Mr. |>ewan 

* c. Rbjirii Iyer, o/ iv<& p. icS. 
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Sharor, it is an age-old canon of Indian dramatic art that songs 
should form 3 part of the plays presented on the stage and con¬ 
sequently 1 "the musical", that typical product of the West, no 
sooner readied rhe East than it settled down there and became 
naturalized '. 1 

It utn after the mlfixIucUOTi of the talking nr sound film that 
the film became. m to naturalizes! in India, ami a film 

tndustry came into being producing pictures in which tine language, 
character, and scenes art Indian. The fir*t Indian sound film 
appeared in 1931 and proved m immediate success. Others Fol¬ 
lowed in quick succession» and there was a gradual improvement 
in technique and also Ln quality, os the services of competent 
writers were enlisted. There are now’ a certain number of films 
which frtirn the technical point of view can compare with good 
American or British films, though the great majority cannot. The 
latest development is the colour filnq which was first produced in 
1936. The earlier films drew almost exclusively oft mythology for 
their subjects, which they found in the Matmhharata, the Rama- 
vw, and the Puramit , until there was a surfeit of them and a 
reaction set in against their monotony. The producers then turned 
to Historical themes and to pictures of contemporary life with a 
certain number of thrillers'; there is certainly no lack of variety. 
Altogether seventy-five producing companies were in existence in 
iqjq, employing 40,000 persons,* There is a galaxy of Indian 
stars, one lady being known as 'the Star of India 1 . Big cities have 
crowds of film fans* and a Film Fan Association lias been formed 
in Madras, where it Li estimated that 10,000 persons a day l gi> to 
the pictures', ’l'he cinema lias in fact sin assured place in popular 
favour, both among the unsophisticated masses and die cultured 
daises + and it has 10 jiomc extent displaced the legitimate drama, 
with the result that many theatre § have been converted into picture 
palaces. 

British and American films are appreciated by those who know 
English and are familiar with western life, but their whole atmo¬ 
sphere is foreign to the general Indian public, which finds in them 
much that is objectionable. Scenes of violence and crime* the 
stress laid on sexual passion, and the warn of restraint and decorum 
in love scenes, all tend to bring discredit on the West in popular 
estimation. The Indian pictures are mainly of three classes. Our 

* "Rvp Cincrn# m IndLm: h'\ Scope md FcwbJ tftk* Thr Asiatic Rrnrtr 
f iy37), pp. ■ I im much itidc bud to this article and go uji iuiidi- 1 radian 

Cincmatoirrapt<y: A R*iroiiwet' + b y Mr Bsnkey itihan. pultlkhnl m Tht tmtum 
JMei‘, IX'cnnVirr s rjjH, 

1 According to rcturni nun Jr in 193^ out of o^fj cinenm thcutm *hiro 

onJV fareiRn {hi| a; ihott trnly Indium rtlmi. ami i(iA shnw bin (hr 
report i of IkwrdU uf F»lni Cm»n Ml Bambv, Calcutta, M«hm, mtl Ijihurw 
ihrtw it lilt. farcL^jn lilm* lar^ly tmUmmLni tnULJn SiJj' ■ 
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has for its theme religious and mythological subjects, based on 
legends of deities, sjinis r and warriors. The second consists of 
musical comedies, anti the third of picture* of serial life, many full 
of humour and satire, in which not infrequently the clash between 
western and Indian standards of life and thought is brought into 
prominence. Those of the first class are said to lie extremely 
pupul.il both among the elder and more orthodox classes and 
among the unlettered mossed but t it is said, "the younger gene ra¬ 
tion of townsfolk is much mure modem In its outlook, and though 
its members go to see religious dims out of a sense of duty, they 
prefer British or American films, pictures of social lift, and Indian- 
isnide comedy films'. 1 

Addressing the South Indian Film Chamber of Commerce in 
1939, itr- president criticized the Indian films on three grounds. 
According to him, they are of excessive length t running for 3} or 
4 hours: they fail to concentrate un high emotional acting and 
indulge in sensational stunts: they depend too much for their 
themes on bhakti, i.c. devotion to God, with a consequent lack of 
variety. Other critics complain of the hackneyed nature of the 
epic or Burn me films, as they arc called, as well as of anachrookra 
such as electric light and modem sofas in pictures of a legendary 
past. There is a demand for more films of a serious purpose and of 
educative value with subjects such as social evils and nationalism; 
and thb is being met to some extent, if we may judge from the Press 
notice of a iedmicolotir film released in 1939, w hich says that 11 deals 
with such matters ns the dangers of modernity, the evils nf custom, 
the strength and weakness of Indian families" the pitfalls of young 
uu ii, the flirtations of young women, and, above all k the glory and 
grandeur of India's motherhood A certain number of films have 
been produced for educational purposes* and good work has been 
done with travelling cinemas, the film being recognized as a useful 
auxiliary in campaigns of rural uplift. But the main object of the 
films, as in other countries, is entertainment by taking people away 
for a few hours from the cam of everyday life, and producers who 
cater for the public and have iti satisfy popular taste find that 
religious themes and music still make the widest appeal. 

To sum up, It may be said without exaggeration that the whole 
structure of national life lias been profoundly affected by the intro¬ 
duction of printing and by the modem means of transit and com¬ 
munication which India owes to the Weak Books and newspapers, 
combined with the spread of Lnglish, have produced a communion 
nf thought among educated Indians, and also a closer communion 
of thought between educated India and the West Trade has been 

1 Dewtm Shurar, 'Hit Cincraii lit India ]|* Sen** *m\ .Irr^fr.- 

(ty37h V 4WJ. 
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transformed by 3 network of railways connecting different parts of 
the country with one another ami with the seaports. The irjumphs 
o( the irrigation engineer are an insurance against famine. Roads 
and railways have given mobility to labour. The motor-bus is 
hringing the villages into closer touch with the towns, and broad - 
casting is helping to break down die barriers of space. The exact 
psychological effect of these latent importations from the West is 
hard to estimate* but there is little doubt that the peasant who can 
use a motor-bus for pleasure or business, and who can get news of 
the outside world through broadcasting without moving from his 
village, is a different being from the untraveiled ami unsophisti¬ 
cated peasant of the past. 

As regards machinery in general, although it is a factor of 
importance in national life* it is still of only minor importance. 
It is one of die many paradoxes connected with India that though 
it is one of the eight most important industrial countries in the 
worldp 1 it is not reallyan industrial country, hut one which contains 
a certain number of industrial districts. In the latter an industrial 
revolution may be said to have taken place; they contain bigo 
aggregations of factory labour working in the clang and din of 
whirling machinery, and some of the evils w hich characterised the 
early days of industrialisation in the West have been reproduced, 
'The industrial revolution is not only local but of comparatively 
recent origin, in 18 93 die re were only 715 factories in existence; 
the two chief mill industries, jute and cotton, did not attain any 
real importance till late in the nineteenth century; large-scale 
metal production scarcely began Until the twentieth century, 
before which there were few iron and sled works of any conse¬ 
quence. The greatest development has taken place since the Great 
War. Progress during Lhc last twenty years has been extra¬ 
ordinarily rapid and local manufacturers are already supplying 
some of India's needs but not idl, For machinery, the primary 
need nf production* she has still to rely largely nn foreign countries; 
one-fifth of the total imports consists of machinery—a tact which 
incidentally demonstrate* the way in which manufacturing in¬ 
dustries are developing. Industry has luten decentralized to some 
extent of recent years, an increasing number of industrial under¬ 
takings using mechanical power having been started at places away 
from the chief industrial centres. South India is now fairly well 
equipped with electric power* and it is becoming a common 
experience in the coumrvside to hear the chug, chug’ of a little 
engine cither crushing sugar-cane, or pressing oil, or milling riee. 
But taking the country a? a whole the individual worker is still the 

1 India 1 k irpr^Hlcd mn the Council fit ihe inlFrnaitiiui] J^nb^ur Office st 
GceuGi'4 hy virtue pf her poauion M one of the eight chief buluatrial eMffltfW. 
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ui m in industrial affairs, and there has been no industrial revolu¬ 
tion except in the district' just referred to, 1 

There has been no drift to the town* such as fallowed the 
Industrial Revolution in Great Itritain. The towns art mostly 
centres of trade but nut of orgaitixed manufacturer; in the small 
towns, of which man) 1 resemble overgrown village*, the industries 
are chiefly hand industries. The remainder of the country b pre¬ 
dominantly agricultural, and throughout the greater part of it 
agriculture carried on without the aid of modem mechanical 
appliances. This is not simply because of blind prejudice, ob¬ 
durate conservatism, or mere hostility to innovations, but in most 
cases because the peasant, having little or no capital, is unable 
to afford them. The outlay would he a risky investment, and, if ft 
should fail, it would make bis circumstances still more straitened. 
Inventions which are within lib mean* and of which the value has 
been proved are adopted readily enough, as, fur instance, an im¬ 
proved type of sugar mill with iron roller* worked by bullock 
power. In any ca*tr the holdings are, in general, so small and labour 
is so cheap that there is little scope fur machinery. In most 
agricultural operations—■ ploughing, reaping, winnowing* and 
thresh ing—machincry, so far from displacing* scarcely supple¬ 
ments human labour and that of the bullock* vyhich pulls the 
plough h treads out the grain, and takes it away to market. The 
prominent feature of rural transport sa still the bullock cart, though 
motor omnibuses plv on the main routes and arc increasingly used, 
while bicycles have made their way into remote villages. Handi¬ 
crafts are still the main mean* of manufacture; even the hand loom 
has not yet been supcraeikd by the power loom, and i* responsible 
for the production of nearly one-third of the cotton goods used 
in India. 1 The village hands craftsmen use the same simple but 
effective tools as their forefathers, and there are few sign* of the 
machine age except for Singer's sewing-machines* which the tfarzi 
or tailor buys on the hire-purchase system. The reception of 
western inventions has been passive, and they have not stimulated 
a responsive invent ivciicsa. 'Hie people are not machine-minded, 
and neither the value nor the need of labour-saving and other 

T A parallel may b* found Erl luhr a* is ™ an iqi 6 + when m I Kalian wiot*; 
l JlfU' him fio? ycl cftlcJifd she SscUluf eapiialuiltL Ifrr n^ralmrluilTiul district ii 
(.1 b found I I'i slic '• j I if >' Ot thr l- 1 ''-; ttf lrm4iindLT of ikr \ tfcuMMl 

nlm^nf enlirtlv lo agricultural tm*X household indeiSrim \in\y ladii the MiutnrjuJ 
ej n.1 indiniml amunphi;tu which jHtfVftd** thv AhrI'i-S. uon countne* and 
many and France, nnd from this point of view the it tot the mnsi part a patrii?* 
duTctiuniry oocupkJ with local iniffr-i. -ti. GV^ahnu Fnrriw (1956), 
Preface. 

1 The total amount *t ctmofi niece-goodi irmlnble for ratM-umpEmei in India 
in IU3.A-7 vn* 5 . 75 ^ wMon yards, oF which Indian milli fm, hided 3,470 million 
yards* handloonia i*4$jq million jurdi, and import! yqa million yards. 
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median it'd appliances b felt to any but a alight extent. Thb* as 
has just been said* is partly because Labour is cheap and the people 
are poor, having link capital id invest in them. Even more, 
perhaps, it is due to the simplicity ol life id which they are inured. 
They arc indifferent to amenities which western peoples have come 
to regard as necessities, and may be said to be happy with the 
happiness of unborn w ants. 


CHAPTER VI! 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

IKTHOMTCTION 

O PINIONS a* Iq the results pf western contacts and British 
rule on economic developments in India range between two 
extreme views. The one maintains tint under British rule 
economic development has made great Strides, and attributes this 
progress largely to British rule. The other asserts that British rule 
has involved subjection to imperial interests, oppressive financial 
burdens, and inappropriate institutions and policies, which, 
together with continued, adherence to obscurantist social and 
religious custom* and institutions, have resulted in increased 
pressure on the land* the exploitation of India, .= drain of wealth 
tn Great Britain, ind tin. dire poverty of the masses. Critics of 
British rule may themselves be subdivided into two main group** 
The first accept western economic, ideal , but maintains that 
British rule has hindered ami distorted India's economic develop¬ 
ment by stilling enterprise and industrial development- The 
second* anti-capitalist, group asserts that British rule lias involved 
exploitation of the mosses and opposes the new constitution and 
federation on the score that they are designed to strengthen the 
stranglehold of vested interests—represented by landlords, money* 
lender *, and capitalist*—over India'* political and economic life. 
^Our life h being poisoned \ writes Professor N. G. Rangtt, *by the 
tightening grips of Use huge python of our subjection to this. 
Empire/ 1 Which of these view:- is neatest to the imth ? 

An answer to this question involves a factual appraisement of 
the extent and nature of the economic changes which luvt 
occurred, an assessment of their effects on various sections of the 
populat.un] and on prosperity in general, and an evaluation of the 
pun played the rein by western influences. Even the facts of 
economic change are dtlltailt to describe and impressible to measure, 
owing 10 the ibec and diversity of the country and the inadequate 
records and statistics. What is true of one an a of section of the 
population is not true of others. Statistical records are available 
only for recent decades and are still incomplete and unreliable. 
There is still ao census uf production and tittle is known about the 
genera) level of wages^ ihc cost of living, or the distribution of 
incomes. Reliance has, Therefore, to he placed on generalizations 
from incomplete and sectional data and on circumstantial evidence. 

1 PtmJ&tffal dAd**ii fu Mr SttiiitJ . miajm Kiwn Cnrff*rm* t j 6 tWiribfr 
*■ 
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Hence even in the descriptive sphere the problem is largely one of 
interpretation. 

It must also be admitted that ihere is no means of determining 
the dcgTet of responsibility attributable in western contacts and 
British rule. The changes that have occurred must be attributed 
to the interaction of western and eastern ideas* customs „ ins til u- 
lions, and peoples, not solely to western influence? For instance, 
when it is said Thai British rule led to tile * pening-up of India 
during the second halt of the nineteenth century, it should not he 
implied that the British alone an? responsible ibr the benefits of 
Unproved transport. Railways and irrigation works* factories and 
plantations might have been established If the British had never 
set foot in India. But in the latter case economic life and institu¬ 
tions would undoubtedly have been vastly different, in imp>ruim 
respects, from what they actually arc. All that can be inferred from 
the forthcoming account is, therefore, that the trends described 
resulted from the impact of western influences on the Indian 
environment. 

Sociologists have distinguished stages of economic development* 
but their daerifications ,ire irrelevant tor our purple, as, apart 
from certain primitive tribes and backward areas, India had 
attained the stage of 'civilization 1 long before the British cm, 
whilst she lias not yet attained die "high capitalism 1 characteristic 
of industrialized western powers. The developments to be de¬ 
scribed consist not so much of a transition from one stage to 
another as of the gradual extension 10 an ever greater proportion 
of the population of economic features and organisation, such as 
the use of money and of capital, division of labour, and economic 
diversification, which are characteristic of modem economic life* 
but existed in India in certain areas, or inembryn. before the British 
era. In mure concrete terms, what has to he described is the transi¬ 
tion from eighteenth-century conditions, when Indian economic 
life was bLised fundamentally on ihc isolated, self-sufficing village 
—'higher' forms of production and organize turn being confined 
to specific classes and areas—to the present state ui a ban's, when 
production lias been substantially commercialized, the use of 
money predeminates, and approximate economic unification has 
been Attained. Although the process is still incomplete, it is clearly 
under way. 

It is undeniable that events connected with the establishment 
and extension of British rule in India scl in motion far-reaching 
economic processes* and that an economic organization which 
{except for local and temporary fluctuatinns in prosperity, mainly 
due to seasonal and political changes) had previously remained 
essentially unchanged throughout many centuries, has, as a result 
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of closer contact with the West, undergone what fully deserves to 
be called an ’ecunomie revolution’. Indeed, the widespread com* 
mcrcinlizatinn «f economic life, unaccompanied by a correspond- 
inn degree of industrialization, ha* formed the basis of the criticism 
lhat British rule has undermined the old. more stable organization 
without introducing the advantages of modernization, l heeswnce 
„f the change lias Iwcn the replacement of a non-progressive (but 
bv (to means secure) economic order, based on status and custom. 
bv a dvnamic order, based on contract and the Strict enforcement 
of a codified legal system, bm involving a new type of insecurity, 
owing to increased dependence upon external influences and to 
failure to discover a remedy for the greater fluctuations in economic 
life which have accompanied increased specialization, exchange, 
and scale of production. 

economic reactions 

In analysing the economic results of western contacts in India 
il is desirable to bear in mind the framework within which the 
specifically economic activities of the government and of private 
ifuropean settlers have worked, with special reference to («) the 
racial relationship resulting from the particular mode of penetra¬ 
tion and settlement by Europeans and the personal activities ol the 
various clauses nf settlers, and (A) the general social and political 
principles held at different periods by the Government of India. 
In this connexion it is necessary to emphasize how different the 
trend of economic development would have been if the early 
nineteenth-century projects for the extensive colonization of 
India bad been put into effect, if there had been widespread aliena¬ 
tion of land to Europeans, accompanied by the direct exploitation 
or employment of indigenous agriculture! labour, or if British 
administrators and members of the various professions had adopted 
a different attitude towards those amongst whom they lived and 

worked. „ ,. „ , 

The chief forms taken by specifically economic reactions and 
movements include, on the one hand, those which have arisen 
spontaneously from the imitation and adoption of western customs, 
institutions, or methods and, on the other, conscious movements 
either in imitation of, or in opposition to. western influences. 
Spontaneous imitation has arisen from admiration of and desire for 
western goods and institutions, and from recognition of the superior 
efficiency and utility of appropriate western technical appliances 
and methods. The problem of discovering western goods suited In 
climatic conditions and Indian purses was eventually partially 
solved by the Industrial Revolution, which provided vast supplies 
of cheap cotton clothing arid other miscellaneous manufactures. 
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Even $K) the chief purchasers were the mart prosperous classes, the 
masses being prevented by grinding poverty, iradidonal conserva¬ 
tism, inert h* and the cheapness of labour from any widespread 
adoption of western amenities and labours vi i\% dev iocs l he re ims 
been no wholesale revolution in Indian daily hfe- Diels are still 
mainly based on tradittonal local production and caste require¬ 
ments* and clothing is largely unaltered in fctylc, though mill-made. 
Aniline -dyed product** at one lime mainly imported^ but now 
chiefly made m Indian mills, have replaced the fanner vegetable- 
dyed products of the spindle and hand-loom. Rural houses remain 
mete huts, constructed by their inmates from locally procurable 
material* and with n minimum of furniture or decoration, Utensils 
and tools remain primitive, although imported metal (especially 
aluminium) goods tend to replace local brass ware and pottery* more 
iron is used for agricultural purposes, and improved hand-loomsare 
being widely adopted. The most striking and widespread changes 
arc the replacement of vegetable oil by kerosene as m Uhunjii&nt, 
and the remarkable response i<> improved means of transport and 
communicatious. If Rip van Winkle had ialien asleep in Akbars 
time, and awoke to-day in a rural area, he would at first notice 
little difference m his environment, unless he happened to be in the 
neighbourhood nf one or other of the great public works. But be 
would soon be convinced that his first impression was superficial 
He would find that there had been a revolution m agrarian rela¬ 
tionships, that a denser population produced larger and better 
crops from smaller holdings, selling (instead of consuming) a 
substantial proportion of the output, and that assistance, pre¬ 
viously completely lacking, is now forthcoming in times oi emer¬ 
gency such as epidemics nf disease or crop failures. In addition, 
alternative mean* of livelihood in urban centres, on plantations, 
or on the railways and other public works* supplement village 
incomes Above all, he would find signs of an amazing change in 
the mental on dunk of the people. 

Spontaneous imitation has occurred gradually, though with 
increased momentum, since westem contacts began, Bui conscious 
economic movements, whether in imitation of or opposition to 
western influences, have been mainly confined to recent decades. 
Imitative economic movements have either been organized volun¬ 
tarily by groups or classes or have arisen in response to govern- 
menial action nr private endeavour, The trade-uni on movement, 
developed under Indian leadership in close imitation of the British 
movement, is the outstanding example of voluntary, imitative 
organisation. It began, in connexion with the demand for factory 
legislation, towards the end of the nineteenth century, but only 
made substantial headway after the World War, A series of strikes 
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showed the strength of organised labour, and a number of strong 
unions and a Trade Union Congress have now developed, although 
leadership remains largely middle class. Legislation (from 1926) 
ban reeognked registered unions and men united collective bar¬ 
gaining and the peaceful settlement of disputes. Various social 
and philanthropic movements with economic implications owe 
something in western contacts and example. The women's move¬ 
ment di&rusaed in another chapter, is of outstanding importance, 
but i* bo recent that its economic repercussions liavt so far been 
limited. 

Economic movements in response to governmental action have 
consisted partly of those far-reaching developments in institutions 
and customs necessarily arising out of legislative or administrative 
changes* which will be discussed later in this chapter, and partly 
of movements inspired (but nut compelled) by official action. 
These latter include, in particular, ihe co-operative and village 
uplift (or 'rural reconstruct inn*) movements. The policy has been 
to stimulate voluntary organization, based on l1 :l- principle ni 
self-help, but despite the enthusiastic, altruistic efforts of officials 
achievements have been in some respects disappointing and in¬ 
commensurate with the intrinsic merits of the movement*. An Act 
passed in 1904 provided for the establishment of credit societies 
along the lines adopted in Germany and for provincial Registrars 
to encourage and supervise the movement. The scope of the move¬ 
ment has been extended by subsequent legislation. In addition 
to credit societies there are now, in rural areas. societies- fur the 
purchase of agricultural necessities (such as seed, manure, and 
implement*), for the preparation or marketing of produce (such 
as cotton ginning* dairying, and rice-milling societies), for the 
consolidation of holdings, irrigation, the supply of bull.* for breed¬ 
ing purposes, and fur cattle insurance; and in urban areas there arc 
purchase and sales societies amongst "weavers and other artisans. 
Attempts have also been made to establish consumers' cn-opera¬ 
tion, but with little success, except in a few outstanding cases. In 
both rural and urban areas societies have been founded for many 
miscellaneous object*, such as housing, education, arbitration* 
thrift, and the promotion of health, A number of district unions 
and ventral institutions (especially banks) have also been estab¬ 
lished for credit and other purpuscs. 

In several provinces (particularly the Punjab* Bombay, and 
Madras) and in certain Indian States (especially Travaneorc, 
Bhopal. Gwalior* and Mysore) excellent work has been dune by 
enthusiastic Reffistrars ffld other leaders * and there are now some 
four million member* uf primary societies. Where the movement 
has taken root, members' debt* have been consolidated and some- 
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e imcs completely repaid, the prevailing rate of interest has been 
reduced p permanent improvements in the land and letter methods 
of production have been introduced, a training has been given in 
thrift, democratv. and scl f-go vc reinvent, and a new spirit of hope, 
independence, and self-help has been engendered. But provincial 
inquiries in tin: post-war period (leading io the liquidation of many 
unsound societies and the reorganization of others), and again 
since have repealed grave defects and difficulties, t'arcless 

loans, heavy arrears nf repayments, selfisili committees, fictitious 
repayments, dissension* amongst members, occasional dishonesty, 
and apathy with regard to the responsibilities involved reveal a 
failure to appreciate co-upcratiYc principles. The Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Agriculture (1928) emphasized the potentialities of the 
movement, but concluded that it was essential to retain official 
supervision, stressed the need for patient, persistent education m 
co-operative principles, anti draw attention to the dangers arising 
from the use of short-term funds as a basis for long-term bans, 
recommending as a remedy the establishment of land mortgage 
banks. This latter policy has since lieen adopted in several pro- 
vinces. So far, therefore, only a small proportion of the population 
haa been affected, and there seem* little likelihood of substantial 
progress in the near Future, 

The rural reconstruelioi 1 movement consists of a variety of 
efforts tu revive village life, ft lias long been reeuEtikcd (c.g. by 
Sir Thomas Munro in the early nineteenth century) that one of the 
worn 1 results of British rule has been the decline in the status and 
powers of village panchayats, I'hcsc bodies formerly controlled 
tillage life and formed a strong social bond amongst the masses. 
Lord Ripon 4 * resolution iff 1882 began n movement for the revival 
of Ideal self-government, and since the constitutional reform* of 
efforts have been made in several provinces to restore the 
pmchnyuit. At the same time certain officials, notably Mr. Uraync 
(at Lhirgaim in the Punjab), have conducted intensive campaigns 
in particular district* or villages. The Royal Commission on 
Agriculture recognized the urgent need Tor such work, and from 
u}\§ to 11,137 the central government made special non-recurring 
grants in aid of provincial rural reconstruction schemes, Iht chief 
problems have been U> secure co-ordination between the various 
departments concerned w ith village life and persistent cn-ojve ration 
between them and ilit- villagers. W ith this object the Indian Village 
Welfare Association was founded in 193b, and in several provinces 
special rural recoilsiniction campaigns have been undertaken, 
"these two movements might have been expected not only to 
prove peculiarly appropriate to Indian conditions* but also to evoke 
co-opcralinn front naiioiuilists. who complain that British policy 
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impoverishes the masses and encourages capitalistic exploited on* 
Actually they hat e been regarded with suspicion, whilst siner 
Mr. Gandhi turned hb a Kent ton to social reconstruction* rival 
movements have arisen Ort an entirely voluntary basis, and with 
essentially similar objects but antagonistic on principle to the 
official policy* 

Economic movements arising out of opposition to western 
influences remain to be considered. The occasions on which 
economic discontent led to actual violence, or even to organized 
opposition, during the nineteenth century can almost be counted 
on one hand, whilst some of these and much of the more wide¬ 
spread and frequent economic unrest of die twentieth century 
cannot be attributed solely to economic factor*. Before the 
Mutiny the only disturbances attributable to economic discontent 
were occasional local resistance to land revenue collection and 
taxation {although this was no more frequent than under prc- 
British rule), sjtoradic outbursts against indigo-planters in Bengal, 
and the Kol and Santa) rebellions of 1S31 and 1854 respectively. 
both of which were mainly attributable to ollictal ignorance of 
3 oca] conditions* leading to loss of land and oppression of primitive 
tribes by landowners and money-lenders who were members of 
different* and mom prosperous races. After the Mutiny the 
exploitation of tht peasantry by indigo-planters in Bengal, and the 
Oppressive action which they took in enforce the cultivation uf 
indigo when it mi lunger paid for the cost* led to a msaa-movement 
againMt its cultivation- This culminated in local riots in iS(k>, niter 
which the cultivators were protected by a stricter administration 
of the law* 

Hit only other important economic out buret dining the nine¬ 
teenth century' occurred in the Deccan in 1873, when the peasant 
proprietors* who had adopted extravagant habits during a period 
of unusual prosperity, but were then reduced 10 great poverty by 
n series of harvest failures, fell into the power of money-lenders* 
to whom a western system of law gave facilities to seiner and sell 
the i r I anti An inqui ry re vea Jed t hat shun l one-third of the peasants 
were hopelessly Indebted and led to the Act of 1879, which pro* 
hibited arrest or imprisonment for debt and provided for the 
red net ion of debt and the establishment of eunciliuLion machinery 
in the affected districts. The Act solved the immediate problem, 
but subsequently money-lenders circumvented the law bv refusing 
advances except in return for a deed of sale, which Ls enforced if 
the borrower defaults. 

In the twentieth century the situation changed The Swadeshi 
movement, although originally inspired by other motives, stressed 
economic factors, stimulated Indian hand industries, and imbued 
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consumers with 2 preference for Indian products. After the World 
War, when Mr, Gandhi obtained undisputed leadership, the 
economic basis of nationalism came strongly to the fere. The civil 
disobedience movement, which included no-rent and non-payment 
of taxes campaigns, was at first mainly a political protest, but 
gradually gained economic roots. Congress still represents many 
divergent interests and principles, but the economic aspect of its 
programme h assuming overwhelming importance. The Congress 
Socialist Party, founded in 1935, is pining rapidly in strength and 
had secured one-third of the representation on the Congress 
Committee even before 1939, A movement fur radical changes in 
the agrarian system has been vigorously promoted by the Kinan 
(Peasant) movement, which lias been most active in the United 
Provinces, liihar, and Madras, and which began to form Provincial 
Associations in 1933. The contention is tJtat the peasants are being 
unjustly expropriated from their land, arid that the only remedy 
for x he pretailing poverty is to get rid of the landlord* and re¬ 
introduce a peasant economy. The aim is eventually to collectivize 
agriculture* first by abolishing zamindari tenures, reducing land 
revenue and other taxation, and undertaking legislation to reduce 
indebtedness; and bier by the cultivation of unoccupied and waste 
land by the co-operative efforts of peasants and manual workers, 
the development of cottage industries, and the rural bat ion of 

industry. 

■ 

MAIN PERIODS OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Opinion is unanimous dial disorder, misnih% and poverty, 
resulting from the break-up of the Mughal empire anti dissensions 
between the ruling princes, prevailed in 1765. Hie district records 
of Bengal, which was the richest and most advanced province, and 
that with which the hast India Com puny was at first chiefly con* 
cemctl f provide ample evidence qf the prevailing anarchy and 
oppression* and conditions were no belter in other parts of die 
country. Bands of robbers pillaged the countryside, and the 
peasants wore exploited and rack-rented by ihe rule ns and revenue 
farmers. 

The assumption and extension uf territorial sovereignty by the 
Company eventually stimulated changes which revolutionized 
production and trade, but at first the activities of the Company and 
of private European traders only tended to make matters worse. 
Mbrute, corruption, and oppression continued, trade was seriously 
disrupted, handicrafts were impoverished, and a drain cif wealth 
from India denuded the country of currency and goods. 

Both Parliament and the Company thought of India as a fabu¬ 
lously rich country from which trading profits and large territorial 
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revenues could be obtained for England's bent;fir, But tbe Com- 
pane soon discovered its mistake. It found there were no hidden 
reserves’ of wealth, and was unable to fulfil its financial obligations 
to the home government. Nevertheless, revenue continued to he 
used to purchase Indian goods lor sale in England, instead uf for 
the better government and economic advancement die count n. 

Gross abuses tam' within them the seeds of their own dtttttK - 
tson. The fortunes and flauntiiig insolence of the + nab« 1 >s T who 
returned to England attracted public anti parliamentary attention, 
and led to a senes of mqmntt, Parliamentary control instituted by 
the Regulating Act of 1773, wa* extended and strengthened each 
tune the Company T s charte r was renewcd. r I'he appall i ng condi cions 
prevailing in India were gradually revealed and measures were 
introduced to stop the worst abuses Bus economic recovery was 
3J0W M r. Charles Grant, for instance, said that in 1787 'the country 
and the people were not in so pood condition as that in which we 
found them ... the history of our rule in Bengal is in great part a 
history of our own errors 1 , 1 and tic painted a grim picture of the 
debasing struggle to colics revenue, the drain of wealth, and the 
terrible sufferings during famines, 

|n areas under direct Company rule signs of economic recovery 
began to he visible early in the nineteenth century, but elsewhere 
disorder and misrule continued much later The chaner of 1813 
removed die Company's monopoly* trade recovered slightly from 
as previous nadir, bullion again became an item of import, and the 
excess of cx ports over imports was some w hat reduced Bm | >rivate 
traders, not the Company, reaped the benefit, lor several decades 
the only profitable lines of the Company’s trade hud been the im¬ 
port of mineral and metal goods and exports nt textiles, especially 
cotton piect'goodt. But die latter trade* which had lung been 
largely confined to re-exports to the Continent, wus now hit by the 
Napoleonic wars, the growing competition from Lancashire, and 
increased duties on Indian imports into England* Duties on most 
Indian products were exorbitant, whilst the preference given to 
West Indian produce prevented the development of sugar exports. 
Only the indigo trade flourished, and this was in the hands of 
private traders. The Company made a net loss on its trade, ceased 
10 import into India after 1824, gradually relinquished tu un¬ 
profitable lines of export, and in 1S3J surrendered its commercial 
functions and became a purely administrative body. The estab- 
liduiLcm nf European 'agency houses 1 and later of joint-nock banks 
assisted European trade ns h facilitated investment in India, and 
helped tu maintain government credit, but undermined the 

1 Ob*C r n r at>rir» id Ml Chailej Cram. I pent-ml Appendix l« ihn Heport qf fht 
Sehtt Gotwmtt** ott Ha Affwn n/ the Evtt India C&mpm jy, iStl. vuL i + p. 18 , 
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indigenous banking and credit system, which had already been 
disturbed by trade dutnge^, the shortage of ctlitency, and the 
downfall of Indian rulers. This led a!?4j to ihe present undesirable 
division of the Indian money market into two unco-ordmntcd 
sections — European and Indian 

Before 1S33 European traders bad attempted to introduce 
various factory and plan tat ion industries in 10 India, Steam was 
utilized in some cases, hut the attempt to indusLiialb'c was pro 
mature and only the indigo industry proved successful. After 
1833, however the production and export of raw materials and 
foodstuffs demanded by industrialized England began to expand, 
a tendency which continued at an accelerated pace during the 
second half of the nineteenth century Private enterprise suc¬ 
ceeded where the Company had failed, partly Itecauac the latter 
was bound by burdensome obligations iq the home government, 
hut chiefly because by its very nature the former was less tied by 
rules and traditions and hence was better able to experiment. 
Moreover* the Company** staple export, i.c, cotton piece-goods, 
declined between 1815 and 1833 to a negligible figure. During the 
same period the annual import of l *aueas hire's piece-goods by 
private traders rose from a negligible figure to over one million 
sterling. This was the real beginning of the decline of the indi¬ 
genous industries which continued throughout the nineteenth 
century and which lias been so greatly deplored. Hence, even when 
production and trade were on the up grade after 1833, certain 
actions of society, including handicraftsmen, bankers, some 
traders t ami (as will subsequently seen) certain classes of 
peasants, were adversely aiFccted. 

The other chief forces affecting economic development between 
1833 and 1838 were tTie increased security accompanying the 
extension of the F<ix BritGrtrtka, the land settlements carried out in 
each area that came under British control, legislative and adminis- 
[ranvc changes conducive to Commercial activity, various attempts 
to improve crops, and governmental measures preparatory 0* the 
opening-lip o\ the country in the second half of the century. In¬ 
creased security encouraged production, but led to 0 great increase 
in population, whilst the land policy pursued, although it intro¬ 
duced greater certainty and thus stimulated cultivation, involved 
loss of land hy many former proprietor* and tenants. Hence 
progress in certain respect* was partially counteracted by dis¬ 
advantages in other respects and the emergence of new problems* 

An important social reform during this period was the abolition 
of the legal status of slavery in 1843., The practice of slavery* 
mainly domestic and agrestic in type, and of slave-trading had been 
widespread and involved grave ajtni&cs. The ordinance of 1H43 
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permitted slaves to their freedom anil prohibited further 

enslavement, but did not oblige immediate emancipation, and the 
slaves gradually asserted their rights, especially when alternative 
occupations, such as railway construction, became available, and 
the system gradually died out. The economic results of emancipa¬ 
tion were, in the short run, small. The cx-slav« either continued 
to work on the land as tenants or wage-enrners, or else obtained 
employment on the railways, or on plantations, or in urban in-* 
dust ties. But, in the long run, emancipation set a standard con¬ 
demnatory of the gross exploitation of labour. 

From tlie eighteenth century onwards efforts were made bv the 
Company and private individuals to introduce new and better 
crops, especially new varieties of cotton and various plantation 
products, and to develop sericulture. But success was limited, 
largely because efforts were mainly confined to the introduction 
of exotics, little being done to improve indigenous varieties. More¬ 
over, the peasants found that it paid them better !<■ produce short - 
stapled cotton for local markets rather than long-stapled etntun for 
export. Lancashire only imported substantial quantities of Indian 
cotton during the Anglo-American War of and the American 
Civil War. The Company did, however, succeed in introductns’ 
tea-plantation into Assam. Development was for a time retarded 
by lack of capital and knowledge, and as soon as the experimental 
stage was over, the plantations were handed over to private enter¬ 
prise, which reaped the benefit during the second halt" ol the 
century. The Company also assisted Josmh Heath to establish 
modern iron-Sinelung works in and alter i ^- 5 ■ ihit these experi¬ 
ments tailed, chiefly because of the scarcity of charcoal. 

Measures preparatory to the opening-up of 1 ndia were tenta- 
tfvdy begun Under 1 -ord William Btfltiai and seriously’ under¬ 
taken by Lord Dalhnusie. The latter centralized and reformed the 
ad ministration, established the Public \Vurks Department, en¬ 
couraged ihe construction of roads and irrigation wocks, reformed 
thr postal service, ami inaugurated the telegraph system, forest 
conservation, arid railway construction. Irrigation was, of course, 
no novelty in India, but tin: ancient works had fallen into decay 
during the eighteenth century, The Company, seriously hindered 
by lack of capital, undertook renovations in the north in the 
'twenties, and in the south Sir Arthur Cotton undertook many 
improvements in and after 1S34; but fresh problems were created, 
for in many ureas the rise in the subsoil water levels due to the 
construction of canals led to the appearance of a saline efflorescence 
known as rch, which destroys the fertility of ilic soil, and there was 
increased malaria from the stagnant water. 

The greatest development of all, upon which the commercial 
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revolution of the second half of the century dqrendcd, was the 
construction nf railways. Projects were discuskd in the early 
"forties, hut nothing was done until the arrival of Dalhousie. in 
1849 the first agreements between the government and two com¬ 
panies were signed; in the early fifties lines were opened from 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras; and in 1853 Daihousie wrote his 
famous minute which laid down a scheme for the whole country 
and formed the basis of the system actually constructed. Railway 
construction not Only opened up the country p hui also introduced 
a new era of capital import into India and popularized the joint - 
stock method of organization and finance. Previously little 
European capital entered India, and, as we have seen, there was 
even a tendency to export wealth op to 1813. T*hc Company 
always suffered from lack of funds, and although experienced 
planters and business men promoted enterprise and trade, they 
worked largely with capital borrowed iti India from Indian or 
(mure often} European capitalists, particularly the agency houses, 
which held large funds accumulated from profits made in India. 
During the era of railway construction a great change occurred. 
Tins import trade in particular made rapid progress, reflecting the 
demand for plant, machinery, and equipment, which were the main 
forma taken by the investment of European capital in India. 

Bv the time the Company ceased to rule, population, production, 
and trade had substantially increased, and the process of com¬ 
mercialization, which eventually modernized Indi^ was already 
under way. The chief stimuli to economic development had so far 
been the introduction of order and security, changes in the land 
iivstcin* improved communications between East and W est, and the 
English industrial re volution. From 1858 to 1900 may he called 
the period of the ‘opening-up’ of India. A great rail way net and 
a series of irrigation works were constructed, canal colonization 
started, and a system of famine relief was developed. 1 liese public 
works increased productivity and trade, facilitated mobility and 
large-scale industries, and in general tended to commercialize and 
modernize the country, lienee, although Im&stz-fam wtt lung 
the official policy, in practice the government was induced to adopt 
a far-reaching,, though still onesided and incomplete, economic 
programme. The railways were of outstanding potency. By 
creating Lhe conditions necessary' for specialization they revolu¬ 
tionized production and trade, enabled the establishment of large- 
scale modern industries, and led to the development of great ports 
and industrial centres In 1908 it was estimated that overseas trade 
had more than quintupled in value during the past fifty years, 
whilst as prices were slightly lower than in 1856* the volume of 
trade hud increased still mure. The railways also tended to equalize 
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prices throughout the country arid throughout the ym t and* in 
general, to effect economic unification and bring I ndian prices into 
close relationship with world prices. As a necessary preliminary 
to the distribution of relief, railways did even more than the famine 
relief organization to transform the famine problem. They also 
helped to make slave-emancipation a reality by providing alter¬ 
native occupations and facilitating mobility, Hence although they 
did not make a profit for the government before 1899, their 
indirect elfects undoubtedly more than counterbalanced the 
financial cost. Since then, except in years of serious depression, 
they have been a substantial source of revenue. 

The railway system lias not escaped serious criticism. It has 
been Raid, oil the one hand, ihai railways are inappropriate in 
Indian conditions and have led to social "disorganization and the 
decay of indigenous industries; or* on the other hand,, that the 
money spent on them would be more profitably devoted to irriga¬ 
tion. Other critics urge that the system it insufficient and in¬ 
efficient, that management ha* *uifcrcd from the defects without 
the advantages of mtionalizatkm* and that conditions of third- 
class travel arc disgraceful. but T whatever their defects* it is clear 
that the railways have been the principal stimulus to moderniza¬ 
tion, whilst post-war reforms—including* in particular, the 
separation of the railway from the general budget in iQ2j t which 
rendered the railway programme independent of seasonal vicissi¬ 
tudes—have done much to remedy administrative defects and have 
been accompanied by a dt facto trend toward* nationalization. At 
present 74 per cent, of the Sines are State-nw tied and 44 per cent 
□re Stale--managed. Trade depression and the growing competi¬ 
tion of motor traffic have racenlly given rise tn difficulties, l-Lit the 
problem may prow les* intractable in India titan In many other 
countries, if only because of the paucity of branch lints. It may 
prove possible to develop road transport in co-operation with ibe 
railways, motor traffic acting as "feeders’ to the main lines. 

Tlw construction of irrigation works was seriously hampered 
1 mder Com pi n y rul e by I uc k of cap] I a I a nd e nu ineerin g ski! I Rap td 
progress was made in. the ‘sixties, and canal colonization Started m 
the ^nineties* To-day the total irrigated area h some 50 10 bo mil¬ 
lion acres, representing some zo per cent, of the tula! cultivaied .rrea, 
and, allowing for double-cropping, a larger proportion of the crop; 
the Sukkur barrage, the bilges t irrigation work in the world, will, 
when hi full operation„ alone provide water for 5 million acres. 
This compares with some 18 to iij million acres under irrigation in 
ijic L'nired States and ft million* in Bgypti Irrigation has im¬ 
mensely augmented total productivity and rhe security of life in 
areas previously dependent upon the monsoon, In many districts 
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several crops can now be leaped instead of one* neighbouring arena 
are helped by die rise in rub&oil water and increased moisture in 
the air* and in ?umr ease?* the dcsen has literally been made to 
blossom like the rose. Canals designed fcnr pmiit, and not merely 
for protection against famine, have yielded A high return, especially 
in the Punjab. But there arc physical and financial limits to the 
construction of irrigation worts. An unlading supply of water can 
only be obtained in certain cases, whilst financial success cars only 
be assured where cultivators are willing to pay tor water not only 
when the monsoon fails but every year. In certain areas irrigation 
has a I read v been carried to its extreme limits, as the canals and 
drainage systems have exhausted subsoil water supplies, so that 
ivelb tend to drv up. This accounts for the otherwise inexplicable 
fact that the total area under irrigation has noi > according to govern¬ 
ment figures, increased in full proportion to the area added by new 
canal construction. 

Dependence upon the independable monsoon has always sub¬ 
jected India to famines, and there are records of terrible scarcities, 
suffering, and loss of life on this account in pit-British days. The 
Company was unable lt> provide a solution or even substantial 
relief. The Orissa famine of i86h marked an epoch, after which 
the government realized the urgent necessity for assuming re¬ 
sponsibility for prevention and relief* t he main methods were 
railway construction,, irrigation works, and famine relief organiza¬ 
tion P designed to provide and move food to the afflicted areas. 
Relief works are established at which rations can Iw obtained m 
return for unskilled labour, whilst food h distributed to those 
unable to work. Famine codes give demited instructions for the 
procedure to be adopted. The problem has now been transformed 
from one of saving life and preventing death Eu one of providing 
employment and fund for those temporarily deprived of the means 
of livelihood, and whereas deaths from starvation during famines 
between 1854 and 1901 have been estimated at over 28 millions, it 
is claimed that since iqoo no deaths from actual starvation have 
occurred. Food is supplied and distributed* ami die peasants are 
helped to restart cultivation the following season. 

Oilier important economic events during the second hull of Ute 
nincLeemh century were the opening uf the Suez Canal in 1869, 
which effected a marvellous reduction in lhe time and expend ot 
transport between luist and West ami wreath stimulated Indian 
exports, the development of the cotton and jute mill industries, 
the opening-up of die Bengal coal-fields and of the Burma ail* 
fields, the establishment of modern ironworks at Raniganj, the 
development of eng in cc ring works, and the great extension of lea 
and coffee plantations (until the latter svene hard hit by disease in 
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ihc "eighties}. By the end of the century production and trade had 
been revolutionized. Irrigation increased yields, whilst railways 
distributed the products and imported merchandise; in encased 
use of money mid the gradual replacement of custom by contract 
facilitated mobility* the division of labour, and the localization 
of industry; and the capital equipment of the country was greatly 
augmented by the investmeat of foreign capital in India in the 
form of railway plant and equipment, machinery, and other gtiuds 
needed by Lhc growing textile* plantation, and mining industries. 
Between and i® bq imports and exports were practically equal, 

but after 1870 the normal excess of ex pons over imports was 
festered, partly because some of the necessary' capital was then 
raised by the government in India, partly because of interest 
payments on the foreign capital invested in India, and partly 
hccausi commercialization involved increased payments in England 
•in account of European trading, banking, industrial, and insurance 
firms at work in India. A crnmteracting force was that Indiana 
began to adopt die joint-stock principle, to purchase shares in 
European com panics, and to subscribe to government Loan*. This 
tendency' continued at an accelerated pace during the twentieth 
century. The sted and cotton mill industries are predominantly 
Indian-owned; Indians own more than 60 per Cent, of die capital 
of the jute industry, although the latter remains under British 
management; and the sugar, match, cement and other recently 
developed modem industries arc mainly in Indian bunds At the 
present time the growth of banking facilities, adoption of joint- 
Htock organszatinh, and greater confidence in industrial concerns 
since the introduction of discriminating protection* arc all tending 
to make India independent of foreign capital, so that the flow of 
British capita] to India lias practically ceased. 

In the nineteenth century capital was scarce in India, especially 
for industrial enterpriser Much wealth was held in the form of the 
precious metals, partly because banking and the investment habit 
were undeveloped, and partly because ihe precious metals formed 
a convenient and liquid store of value for the peasants. Moreover, 
money-lending, trade, and land-owning formed more mmme na¬ 
tive and secure invest me ms than industry at public work*. The 
Opportunity of borrowing on favourable terms in London was an 
undoubted economic advantage* and has helped to improve India 1 * 
material equipment, I knee India's payments abroad, on account 
of loans and commercial anti financial sen ices rendered* did not 
at this time constitute a drain of wealth from the country. Thr 
borrowed capital was almost entirely used productively, with the 
resiih that in the lung run returns more than covered interest pay¬ 
ment*, whilst ai Ira* an equivalent return was received far the 
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expenditure on other economic serried rendered by foreigners. 
On the other bind, foreign management was fell to be a disadvan¬ 
tage, as it was liable to divert investment and development in 
directions desired by the British rather titan by Indians. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, however, prosperity was 
Certainly at a low chhi and the effects of improved equipment and 
production capacity cm the standard of life were dubious. The 
country was ravaged by a Series of famines, culminating in the 
‘Great Famine* of 181)9-1900: plague* which had died out in India 
early in the nineteenth century but was reintroduced in 1896, dis¬ 
located trade; the decline in the gold value of die rupee, after 1873, 
necessitated increased taxation to meet the home charge* payable 
m sterling in London; and government was embarrassed by the 
ever-increasing need for revenue, whilst sourer of revenue re¬ 
mained Limited and inelastic. Land revenue and the salt and 
opium taxes remained the chief sources of revenue, land revenue 
alone accounting for some ;o per cent, of die total in 1900. Direct 
taxation played a very minor rule* the level uf income-tax remaining 
extremely low. whilst agricultural incomes were, as they still are, 
exempt. Nationalists complained that India had been made more 
dependent upon agriculture and that the protection necessary to 
develop infant industries had been denied. Indeed, the moderate 
increases in import tariffs imposed after the Mutiny were gradually 
reduced, until, between 1882 and 1894. GJadstonbn ‘free trade 
w as the accepted policy, despite the practically unanimous Indian 
desire for protection, and assistance was refused to industries, 
partly on the lamez-fahr principle and partly in the interests of 
luig fish industrialisis. 

Public works tud so far faded to provide ‘plenty 1 for the masses, 
or even to prevent disaster when tile monsoon failed- Judged by 
modem standards, conditions of work and life in factories and 
large cities were miserable in the extreme, despite ihe initiation of 
factory legislation (from 1881). The indigenous industries had 
continued to decline throughout the century, and, although it is 
impossible to measure the decline, it is certain that prices and 
profits were depressed in all cases, w hilst the iron, hand-spinning, 
and various minor industries had been practically eliminated. 
Moreover, the quality of the products of the textile and artistic 
nictfll Industrie* had* deteriorated. Handicraftsmen wot forced 
back upon agriculture ami unskilled occupations, w that when die 
modem textile, plantation, engineering, and iron industries at last 
began to expand, they recruited labour mainly from the agricul¬ 
tural classes, whilst the numbers employed did not yet compensate 
for declining employment in the indigenous industries, A similar 
decline in peasant and artistic handicrafts lias occurred in many 
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other countries. In the twentieth century, however, the decline 
in indigenous industries was Lit last arrested, owing both to pro¬ 
vincial efforts to assist himdiemits and to the Swadeshi movement. 
Oil* Indian shipping and ship-building industries also suffered 
utmost complete eclipse during the nineteenth century. This has 
been attributed to the monopolistic policy of the East India Com¬ 
pany and to the English Navigation Acts, hut the decisive blow 
came with the change from wooden sailing ships to iron and steel 
steamships, as India had no modem iron industry and hence ivss 
unable to construct ships of the type required. 

After 1900 the tide turned. The pre-war period was remarkably 
prosperous for agriculture, mining, industry, and trade alike, 
apart from the short crisis of 1907-8 emanating from America, 
World demand for Indian exports, which consisted mainly of food¬ 
stuffs and raw- materials, was expanding, so that a larger volume 
was marketed at higher prices. World prices rose, but the price of 
Indian staple exports rose relatively as well as absolutely. Hence 
the ‘terms of trade’ changed in India's favour. Production began 
on a commercial scale of many minerals formerly neglected, and 
manganese became a principal export. The cotton and jute mill 
industries grew apace, whilst the Tate Iron and Steel Company 
was founded, with Indian capital, in 1907. The paper, brick, 
hardware, soap, cement, rice and flour milling, and other minor 
urban industries grew in importance, and India’s hit lie no highly 
localized power resources (i,e, of coal ami oil) were augmented by 
the establishment of hydro-electric works first in the Mysore gold¬ 
fields (1903! and later in Bombay, in parts of northern tndia, and 
in Madras. Railways began to pay, irrigation brought in an in¬ 
creasing revenue, and the returns from customs and income-tax 
were enhanced. The rupee had been stabilised (at u *pf,) and the 
government was able to meet expenditure in India and the home 
charges with ease and to reduce taxation. 

The World War, despite the inevitable trade dislocation, gave 
a great stimulus to Indian industries owing to the war demand and 
the temporary elimination of competing imports fmm ihe West. 
The war revealed India’s industrial potentialities and deficiencies. 
Existing plant worked night and day, but could not be greatly 
extended owing to dependence upon imported machinery. During 
the war and post-war periods the home government's opposition 
to the gram of assistance to industries was removed and provincial 
Departments of Industries were established in each major province. 
To-day much is Wing done to extend the use uf improved liarul- 
machinery and palter™ by research, technical training, financial 
:i j d , and assistance to marketing. The Swadeslu movement con¬ 
tinues to flourish, arid official and unofficial efforts .11 rural recon- 
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struction include in their programmes the development of rural 
by-industries and handicrafts. 

' The result was a marked elmngc U! economic policy. The ufl- 
exprtsacd desire fur more rapid industrialization and a more con¬ 
structive economic policy could no longer be ignored. Since 1916 
revenue Tariffs have been progressively raised, a ■general rate’ of 
zc per cent, being at present in force, and customs notv form by 
far the largest single source of revenue, ['fiscal autonomy 1 teas 
granted in 1921. whilst the Fiscal Commission of 19— recom¬ 
mended a policy of ’discriminating protection I h:s led to tin: 
appointment of n Tariff Hoard to examine claims inr protect inn. 
and to the subsequent grant of protection to the ifen and steel, 
cotton, matches, cement, paper, and some minor industries. 

Since the World War periods of prosperity ami depression m 
India have followed closely the general course of the world trade 
cycle and hence need n«l be described. Economic policy lias 
developed along the lines laid down earlier in the century, becom¬ 
ing progressively more ‘constructive*. A series of inquiries— 
including the industrial Commission (1916-18), the biscat 
Commission (1922-3}, a number of Currency and Financial 
Commissions, culminating in the Hanking Committee of 1931. 
the Agricultural Commission (1928), and the Industrial Labour 
(Whitley) Commission (1931)—have thrown much new light on 
economic problems, and the reports have been implemented by 
such measures as the adoption of discriminating protection (accom¬ 
panied by imperial preference), the establishment of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, llir extension of factory, mines, 
and other industrial labour legislation (in wliich connexion it is 
important to remember the influence of the International Labour 
Office), the establishment of the Reserve Hank in 1935, and the 
inauguration of marketing schemes and a campaign for rural 
reconstruction* 

The effects of these developments and ineasitTvs on prosperity 
and the standard of life will be considered Liter. Here we will 
pause m examine in more detail two fundamental questions, viz, 
population movement b :uitl changes' in the land system. 

POPULATION* MO YEMEN I * 

The social and economic changes described above have affected 
fundamentally the size, density t and distribution of the population, 
and the latter changes, in their turn, have had striking economic 
repercussions. Most of die estimates made before the first, hut 
incomplete, census of x87i—a are too unreliable to merit discus¬ 
sion. E n general the bins was towards untler-rsiimatiun on account 
of fear of taxation and social customs, such m the tendency to 
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ignore female infants. But all authorities agree that population 
tended to menace rapidly in times of political peace and good 
harvests, that density varied greatly * even between areas not dis¬ 
similar in rainfall and fertility, and that (as is a till true) there were 
great fluctuations in the rate of growth from time to time and 
between districts. From the end of the eighteenth century until 
the Pax Sritannica was firmly established population was reduced 
or growth was checked by wars and famines. Ample evidence 
exists that fertile land passed out of cultivation and that certain 
districts were denuded of population. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century India was still 
k under-populated' in the sense that positive checks had reduced 
or kept the population below the number requisite, under existing 
conditions of production and organization, to secure the greatest 
returns per head. The establishment under British rule of a degree 
of security not previously experienced, at least for several Centuries, 
would, under such conditions, enable a substantial population 
growth even in the absence of spectacular economic improvements, 
A larger population could he supported at the prevailing standard 
by a mere extension of cultivation to unoccupied hut not inferior 
land. But as the century proceeded a tendency towards over¬ 
population arose, which meant that population could only increase 
proportionately with economic improvements, except when the 
famines and natural disasters to which India was periodically sub¬ 
ject brought sudden death to many millions and permitted a sub¬ 
sequent enhancement of the rale of growth. After 1^00 the famine 
problem was transformed and this check to population growth was 
removed. 

f he view that over-population did not prevail before the second 
half of the nineteenth century is supported by Sir William Hunter! 1 
who stated that there was no sign of over-population before 1840, 
and by the fact that there was competition for cultivators rather 
than for land, which had practically no capital value early in the 
century. Since then the value of land has continuously and greatly 
increased, and it i* w idely held that pressure of population hag now 
raised rent.? in many areas above the economic level, so that bud- 
owners obtain a monopoly profit paid not from the produce of the 
soil hut from the cultivator? 1 earnings from other occupations. 
The existence of over population since 1881 receives tentative 
support from Professor A. R. Carr-Sa under*," who points out that 
Indian vital and population statistics exhibit features “in particular 
periodic Hu ctu at ions in rate of growth and an absence of 'trend 5 in 
birth and death rates — not inconsistent with a condition of over- 
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population modified by economic improvements, winch have per¬ 
mitted sonic increase in population over the period as a whole. 
The fact that an increase in the cropped area has, for several 
decades p occurred only when new irrigation worts have been am- 
stmeted p suggests that there has been little scope in the recent past, 
and is likely to be still less in the future* for the extension of culti¬ 
vation. It is also generally agreed that in the future the construc¬ 
tion of new irrigation works is likely to result in greater certainty 
of cropping rather than in the extension of cultivation, It can 
therefore be concluded that India's fundamental problem is how 
to trmsmute any future improvements in productive capacity into 
a higher standard of life. It will be suggested later that this objec¬ 
tive has been to $ome slight extent achieved since 1900* but, in the 
absence of birth control, it remains problematical whether this 
progress can be accelerated or even maintained in the future. 

Increasing pressure of population on the bod has been largely 
responsible for some of the most serious problems which to-day 
beset agriculture and the peasants. It lias not only caused a rise in 
rents and, where assessment k based on rental value, in land 
revenue (despite a decline in the rate of assessment}* but has also 
reinforced die tendencies, arising nut of a number of social factors 
which will subsequently be discussed, towards loss of holding* by 
small cultivators, the subletting, subdivision, and fragmentation of 
land, and the formation of a large class of landless labourers. As 
will be show n later* measures have been taken to check or prevent 
these undesirable tendencies, but they have been neither compre¬ 
hensive no r completely successful. Moreover, these tenden cies had 
made considerable headway before remedial measures were even 
attempted. Census returns, owing to the complexity of prevailing 
tenure systems and changes in classification and enumeration, 
provide no adequate guide to changes in the proportions of owners 
and tenants, but do indicate a substantial increase an landless 
agriculturalists. Between 1921 ami 1931 the number of agricul¬ 
tural labourers per thousand owners and tenants rose from 291 
to 407. 

Increasing pressure on the soil has contributed strongly to the 
desire for industrialivation, but dependence upon agriculture has, 
if anything* increased. Inaccuracies and changes in classification, 
especially with regard to employment in and dependence upon 
industry* prevent any exact estimate of changes in occupational 
distribution even since the institution of a census. There lias 
certainly been no tendency for the relative importance of industrial 
occupations to increase, and there b little reason to suppose that 
there lias been any substantial change in the re Jail ve importance 
of agricultural and industrial occupations since the eighteenth 
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century. Between iSSo and 1929 increased employment in large- 
scale industries partly counterbalanced the decline in the indi¬ 
genous mdjttSlriesN but since then p although largc-bcale industrial 
output Im continued to increase, employment li&s fallen owing to 
improvement in technique and organization, It is thus dear that 
modern industries have so far offered no solution for the popula¬ 
tion problem- The population problem lias also been barely 
touched by overseas ernigration„ even during iht peril hIs of roost 
vigorous recruitment The numbers affected were negligible in 
relation to total population, and the vacancies created were quickly 
filled by a natural increase of population in areas of recruitment. 
At present opportunities for emigration are extremely limited* and 
there are in ail only about aj million Indians resident overseas. 
Since the end of the eighteenth century considerable changes 
have occurred in the relative density of different provinces and 
districts- Then the largest agglomerations of population were 
found in certain inland towns, mainly in the Ganges basin, which 
were centres of court life and of the indigenous industries. These 
have! declined in size and importance, whilst great ports, railway 
centres, plantations, and factory towns have arisen elsewhere as a 
result of die general trend of transport and commercial develop¬ 
ment. Urban population has undoubtedly increased, and there are 
now 35 cities with over 100,000 inhabitants* Calcutta and Bombay 
having more than one million each. These changes have involved 
considerable internal migrations. 

Up to 1921 there was normally nci immigration into British 
India from the Indian States. Since then, however, the balance 
of economic attractiveness appears to have changed, and there has 
been net emigration from British India to the States. Until 
recently a more progressive policy, especially as regards transport* 
irrigation* and scientific agriculture was pursued in British India, 
but now not only is the density of population and pressure of 
population notably greater in British India, hut great efforts 
tnwirds modernisation have recently been made in the larger and 
more progressive [ntiLm Stiatf& In die latter ihere are riiill con¬ 
siderable areas of cultivable but unoccupied bind. A minor factor 
may a be be the tendency to establish factories in Indian States to 
avoid the stricter factory legislation prevailing in British India, 

T11 £ LAND AND TIJF FEASANTS 

The economic results of western contacts and British role must 
primarily he judged by their influence upon the status and standard 
of life of the cultivators, who still furm the bulk of the population. 
This subject can best be approached by considering first the land 
system and then the nature and methods of cultivation. 
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For many cenluric= hefojir the riso of \ht Last India Company 
the assessment and collection of the ruled* 1 traditional share m the 
produce of ihc land formed the chief civil function of the govern* 
merit. The land revenue system was, and si ill is, intimately con¬ 
nected not only with land-owning, but also with the various tenure 
systems. Originally land revenue consisted of the ruler's share in 
the grain heap, which varied between on e-sixth and one-half of 
the gross produce, whilst additional were levied a licit revenue 

needs were t-xce pi tonally great and the harvest permitted. I he 
system was elastic, collection in kind relating payments ti> produc- 
tivity. Cultivators had practical permanency of tenure, so long as 
they paid their share, because population was scarce and competi¬ 
tion was for cultivators rather than For land. Akbar regularized 
tlic whole system, and introduced the idea of a money valuation of 
assessments, although payments might still be made in grain. The 
government 1 s cbim was fixed ;u this time at emc-third of the gross 
produce, but with the break-up or tin Mughal empire admittisl ra¬ 
tion deteriorated, the system o! appointing TanttoV tu collect the 
revenue spread, and extortionate demands were made* The whole 
system became disorganized* oppressive, and arbitrary. Those in 
power squeezed what they could out of the unfortunate cultivators* 
whilst the custom of making imm* be. it venue-free, grants of land 
to official* and followers increased the burden on those not thus 
favoured. 

As a result of conquests, grants of overlordship, and the growing 
practice of 'farming the revenue, traditional rights of tenure 
became muddied and a large class of mtermediaries, often called 
zamindars, arose between the government and the cultivators 
They were responsible for the payment of land revenue and claimed 
rent from the actual cultivators, although, where the zamindars' 
proprietary' rights were of recent origin, the cultivators retained 
certain proprietary interests or tenant rights. Hence under Mughal 
rule two tendencies, emerged, which have since become uf increas¬ 
ing importance, vi/. the change from payment in kind to payment 
in cash, which transferred w the peasants the risk* in ting I rum 
price iluctuatiom* and suluuteudauum or die creation c>! a hier* 
afehy uf proprietary and tenant rights with reference to the same 
piece of land. 

Oppressive and arbitrary assessments were particularly prevalent 
in Bengal when the Company obtained the Diwani in 1765* hnr 
a time the Company collected land revenue through the existing 
Indian agency, hut direct administration was. assumed in i77 s > 
and it was soon realised that a thorough raj realization was neces¬ 
sary. I It; ekc forward, first in lien gal, and later in each area as 
it came under British rule, ‘land settlement" formed the basic 
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administrative As land and temtrc system* varied greatly, no 
single principle of assessment could be adopted, but procedure 
was adapted to local conditions. 

At first, owing to Lhe influence of English ideas and to the fact 
that individual zammdars with large holdings prevailed in those 
areas which first came under British rule, the abject was to make a 
settlement with them, and so to introduce greater certainty and 
security. This resulted in Cornwallis's famous Permanent Scale- 
ment of 1793 S w hich was applied to Bengal, Bihar, ihe Northern 
Circa r* of Madras, and certain districts of the l liked Provinces. 
It fixed hi cash, in perpetuity, the sum payable as land ru-venue 
on cadi xamindari holding, but re-cognized the ssaminditn (many 
of whom were mere 1 farmers 1 ) as full proprietors snd left them to 
make their own arrange menu w ith the cultivators, who became 
their tenants. The zamindars suffered at first, a* the assessment 
was based on a rate of ten-elevenths of the net assets, or rental 
values. This was not more than had been recently claimed by 
previous rulers, but the greater rigidity and stricter legal cnforce- 
men [ under the British system meant that many fcairrimLm could 
not pay, and their Undx were seized and sold. In course of time 
increased papulation and production led to j. rise in rents, so that 
the relation between land revenue and rental value fell from 90 per 
cent, to only 25 per cent. Ln 1900 and about 20 per cent, to-day- 
Hence* zamindars who had retained their holdings, and those who 
bought from bankrupts, obtained a large and increasing 'unearned 
increment' at the expense of the government, whose claim had 
been permanently fised, and of the cultivators, whose rents were 
progressively raided. To-day zamindara in permanently settled 
aregs pay iu a far lower rate than Uml-holders elsewhere, whilst 
their income, like all agricultural income* k exempt from income- 
tax, ’They thus farm a privileged class of mainly functionless and 
often absentee rent-receivers. 

The Regulations establishing the Permanent Settlement recog¬ 
nized dial the cultivators had also rights in Lhe land, and were 
entitled to fixity of tenure and rent-rates, and it reserved to govern¬ 
ment the power to make further regulations for their protection. 
Nothing, however, was done to define or maintain their right* until 
1 $59 p and in ehc meantime the cultivators were more or less at the 
mercy of the landlords. The process described by Sir Thomas 
Murtro in 1824 was already in apergdom 

‘We erroneously tSuntf, he wrote, ‘that all tliai i& necisiury for die 
permuiirrif utklcment of a country 1? dial government should' limit its 
own demand,,.. But nothing can be snore unfounded than tbiiopbien 
or more mischievous in its operation; if r . ,sorne hundreds of proprietary 
ryota m made to pay their public rents 10 Jammdara. dice m\[ sni, n lose 
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their independence, become \m tenants and probably end by sinking 
into a elms of labourer* , . - (Ilk interna \ change, this village revolutiijn, 
changes evendiing h -mil throws both influence and property into new 
hands : it derange* the order of society, i( depressed one class of men for 
the sake of raising another/ 1 

Although a landlord class wa$ created in Bengal* in pursuance 
of English theories of ownership and of the value of such a class, 
these theories were not applied to Madras and Rombay\ where a 
ryotwari settlement was made, Le* the actual cultivators of the soi 3 
were recognized as proprietors, and there were no intermediaries 
between them and the government. 

The abused hr. rack-renting and evictions, to which the Bengal 
svstem gave rise made the govern mem realize that the only effec¬ 
tual means of defining and maintaining the rights and interests of 
cultivators was to make a cadastral survey of the land and a record 
of rights in it. This measure was proposed for Bengal in 1S22 hut 
unfortunately was not put into force. It was, however, adopted for 
other areas* where settlements were preceded by minute inquiries 
and were made on a temporary hash (for from 10 to JO years), 
though it was not until 1HS3 that the idea of eventually making 
permanent settlement was finally abandoned. 

In milking these settlements there were two contrary tendencies, 
each of which prevailed at different times and in different areas. 
One was to recognize the rights of cultivators, who became peasant 
proprietors. The other was to constitute □ landlord class wherever 
there were superior tenures approximating to or having a semblance 
of proprietorship. Rights of ownership were thus given to indi¬ 
vidual landholders or mere farmers of revenue in Agiu* Oudh H and 
the Central Provinces and! 011 the other hand, proprietary rights 
were given to "joint village communities'* i.e- co-operative bodies 
of peasants or yeomen possessing land rights, in the same areas and 
also in ihe Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province. The 
settlements with the joint village communities were at first joint 
both in assessment and liability* but co-sharcr* had a right to 
demand partition, and the tendency was to recognize individual 
responsibility, so that a mixed system now prevails, Liter in the 
century settlements which were in principle ryotwari were made 
with individual cultivators in parts of the Central Provinces and in 
Assam and Burma. Eventually zamindan and village community 
settlements accounted for -jq per cent, of the total settied area, 
19 per cent- being on a permanent and 30 percent, on a temporary 
basis. Ryotwari settlements (including Burma) accounted for 

1 Minu^O of II December Rtpnrt >?/ ihf StltVt Camnattr* 0 *i ^ .affairs 

of thM Em t India Company. iSj** Evident^ vol. m fRcV«UJ*}. Appendt* 
No. te& p. 474 
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51 per trail. Conditions and the bases of settlement varied greatly 
in demit in different localities, *0 that dm broad generality* here 
attempted over-simplify the actual situation. StaUsticd are not 
available far the Indian Slates, but the general tendency has been 
10 mate ryotwari settlements for temporary periods, usually for 
less than thirty years. 

Many of the defects of the Permanent Settlement were repeated 
under the temporary settlements. The hind revenue claim was at 
first excessive and s despite the inquiries many sub-proprietary 
and tenant rightswere ignored. No distinction was drawn between 
hereditary landlords and 'fanners" of the revenue,, and recognition 
of proprietary right* in the latter ease am cum ted m a transfer of 
them from the peasant* to an upstart class. Generalisation is 
difficult, but it can be said with substantial accuracy that "farming" 
prevailed in Bengal. Agra, Oudh, and the Central Province*, in the 
last of which settlements were made with officers called fmlguzars, 
who had been appointed in what were essentially ryotwari areas. 
In the Punjab also* although joint village communities prevailed, 
Tanning' by officials and headmen was w idely practised Extreme 
disorder prevailed in Oudh before its acquisition in 185ft, and 
although the original intention had been 10 settle directly with the 
ryots, tanads were eventually issued in i8fa; endowing the fdhth- 
dan, as die wealthier zamindars were Called, wish full proprietor¬ 
ship. 

Wherever fcamindari settlements were made—in Bengal, Bihar, 
the United Provinces, the Punjab, and the Central Provinces— 
legislation was found to be necessary to protect the rights of cultU 
valors and to prevent the rack-renting and eviction of tenants. 
A Start was made with the Bengal Land Law (Act X of 1859), which 
formed the basis of subsequent tenancy legislation in northern 
India. U applied in the brat instance t" Bengal, Bihar, and Agra, 
and wail amplified for the former twu provinces by the Bengal 
Tenancy Act of 18S5. Each province with aamindari tenures now 
lias its own tenancy law* cither by the adoption of the Bengal Acts 
or by special legislation. This body of legislation closely resembles 
the Irish land laws, and Stas sought to provide fixity of tenures, fair 
rents, free transfer of land, and compensation for improvements. 
The results and adequacy of the provincial laws vary according to 
local conditions and legislative provisions. Let us examine briefly 
a Inv outstanding examples. 

In Bengal the Act of 1S59 attempted to distinguish between 
tenants with traditional hereditary rights and those who had 
recently acquired tenancies, and to restore ihc Land rights of the 
former by bestowing the right of occupancy on any tenant who 
could prove continuous occupation of the same holding for twelve 
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y tars. Hut the * twelve-yea t rule* did not work well in tills form. 
Continuous occupation was difficult to prove, whilst in many areas 
periodic redistribution of holdings was customary, Moreover, 
landlords began to evict or transfer tenants in the dfcventh year or 
tti induce a change of fields in order to pits vent the acquisition of 
occupancy rights- Hence the law was amended in 1885* which 
it sufficed to prove continuous occupation of land, not necessarily 
the same land, in the village. In Bengal and in Bihar, which was 
Administered as part of Bengal until 1905, So to 90 per cent, of the 
Tyots were able to fulfil thb condition and have, therefore, acquired 
security of tenure, Some of the rest hold at fixed rates of rent! 
whilst no tenant can be ejected without a decree of a competent 
court, and rents can only be enhanced at stated intervals* In these 
areas ejection and progressive rack-renting have, therefore, been 
considerably checked. 

The Act of 185th but nut dial of 1S85, Applied to the Agra 
portion of the United Provinces, and in n/ot a special Act intro¬ 
duced minor amendments designed to prevent kind lords from 
defeating the intent ions of the Act an d to encourage longer leases. 
But landlords devised new methods of evasion, which involved 
greater disturbance to cultivation and hardships to tenants than 
would have occurred in the absence uf die possibility of acquiring 
occupancy rights. Hence in 191*1 the Agra Tenancy Act abolished 
the twelve-year rule and the possibility of acquiring full occupancy 
rights, and established instead a new class of ‘statutory tenant*, 
which includes all former non-occupancy tenants, except those w ho 
are tenaius-at-will on sir land, i,c. die liunie farm. A statutory 
tenant has tlie right of occupancy during his lifetime, and his heir 
inherits the right fur five years, after which the tenancy terminates. 
Enhancement of rent h limited and can only occur at resettlement 
and subsequently at ten-year intervals (in lire so-called 'roster 
years'). 

Statutory tenants arc better off than the former nOA-oceupancy 
tenant*, but life tenancy is inappropriate in a country where great 
stres* \s kid on inheritance, and lends so discourage improvements. 
Moreover, the Act of 1926, as a quid pro quo for the landlords, gave 
the Latter a right to reacquire laud for the purpose uf introducing 
improved cultivation. This right has led tu much litigation and 
ban been abused. Landlords, asserting their intention to make 
improvements, resume land but subsequently re let it illegally ai 
an enhanced rent. Or they exact illegal premiums (novnOTar) or 
enhancements in rent by threats to resume, Moreover, although 
any further rise in rents has been limited* nothing has been done 
to reduce rents which are already excessive. Population b particu¬ 
larly dense and cultivators are exceptionally pour lit this province. 
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'The United Provinces* Banking Committee estimated that only 
18 per cenL of the small peasant proprietors and tenants were in 
comfortable dmimstsmoe#. Thirty per tern, have definitely 
‘uneconomic* holdings, and 5a per cent, can jmt manage in good 
ycara but not in bad. Writing before the great fall in agricultural 
prices which characterized the recent depression, die Committee 
concluded that "the great majority of all cultivators cither possess 
holdings at or slightly above the economic limit, or possess 
uneconomic holdings with a subsidiary occupation. In either 
case . . . though they can by unremitting toil make ends meet in 
□ good year, they can put by no reserves against a had year* and 
when such a year occurs, can only tide it over by borrowing.* 

Elsewhere the distinction between tenants who had possessed 
customary occupancy rights and tenanls-at-wilj w;Li clearer and 
there was no need to make a special rule. I lencr the Twelve-year 
rule w as nut applied m the Punjab or Oudli, and was only applied 
temporarily, in exceptional cases, in the Central Provinces, These 
provinces have their own tenancy Acts, by which tenants arc 
protected agamst arbitrary ejection and enhancement of rent. 

In provinces which are predominantly ryotwari, and hence 
where land settlements were made with the actual cultivators, 
similar tenancy legislation has nor been considered nectary, 
except in the small area* when? zimindari tenures prevail. In 
Madras the Rent Recovery Act of iHfij and in Bombay the Revenue 
Code of tSyij merely lay down rules providing, fur instance* fur 
written teases 3 nd the procedure for the recovery of n*m and ejec¬ 
tion. But the rise in the value of land during the nineteenth 
Century has, in fact, led to the extensive leasing and subtletting of 
holdings so that the ryot* responsible for the payment of land 
revenue are frequently no longer the actual cultivators of the land, 
Rack-renting 1 ms become a trying evil, and no adequate legislative 
protection has been accorded to sub-tenants, whose mnis can he 
enhanced and who, having no rights of occupancy, can be evicted, 
e.gn on the expiry of the term of a written lease ur after notice to 
quit if they have none. 

Even from this short summary it can be seen that British rule 
in general and the land policy! in particular, set in force move¬ 
ment# and processes which were neither intended nor foreseen. 
The introduction of peace and order, the growth of population, 
bud settlements, and the greater certainty of assessments and 
recovery of bnd revenue and rent, led to larger total productivity, 
and a rise in land values hidden tally involved a widespread loss 
of rights in the land, which necessitated remedial legislation. On 
the other hand, the population growth and rise in land values and 
rents tended, after a time, to reduce the burden of the land revenue 
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vmcssmm I*, whilst the rate of assessment under tire temporary 
*ettlemcnt& was progressively and deliberately reduced. For 
instance* in 1855 the Saharanpur rules fixed 50 per cent, of the 
l nct assets’ as the maximum claim for Agra and Oudh* and this in 
practice became the accepted maximum for British India in 
general. Since then the legal assessment has been further reduced 
in some provinces, c.g. die United Provinces, whilst in most cases 
the actual demand is now substantially less. Land revenue has thus 
become a decreasing burden on agriculture, and the greater cer¬ 
tainty of the British system has encouraged belter cultivation. 

The bases of assessment, though varying greatly in detail, arc 
in principle either (in xarmndari areas) a certain proportion of die 
rental values, which are taken to represent net assets, i,e, 'economic 
rent 1 or (in lyotwari areas) a direct valuation of net assets, which in 
practice, owing to bek of data, has introduced a large arbitrary 
dement. The difficulty of direct measurement has led to increased 
reliance, even in ryotwari areas, upon rental values lint, owing to 
excessive pressure on the soil and competition for land, actual rents 
cannot fairly be taken to represent economic rent 1 , but have been 
pushed up beyond that level. Investigations conducted tinder the 
auspices of the Punjab Board of Economic Inquiry reveal that 
many tenants, after paying rent and costs of cultivation, do not 
obtain an income from the land equivalent even to the earnings 
of agricultural wage-earners. In bad years their accounts show an 
actual deficit. This means that rents have been inflated, and arc 
paid not from ihc surplus produce of the soil but from subsidiary 
occupations or from loans. Thus the position of the cultivators 
has become fundamentally ‘uneconomic^ leading to permanent 
indebtedness. In so far as land revenue h based on rental values, 
the former also becomes inflated and represents more than the 
nominal percentage on net assets. 

In general p it can he concluded that land revenue no longer can- 
slilutes n heavy burden either on zamindars who let their land or 
on cultivating owners* whilst for tenants the high level of rents is 
a far more serious factor. A cessment of revenue is now moderate 
in most cases and has substantially fallen in relation to prices. 
The Taxation Inquiry Committee of i<ja> estimated that between 
1903 and 1924 the total revenue from this source rose only zo per 
cent,, as compared with a rise in prices of 117 per cent. Even the 
Congress report on agrarian distress in the United Provinces 
(1931) admitted that the land revenue demand in that province 
had nut kepi pace with either the rise in prices or enhancements 
in rent, ami stated dial whereas in 1898-9 revenue demand was 
about 50 per cent, of rental demand, by 1919-30 the ratio !md fallen 
to 37 per cent. 
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U can be concluded that tlie main* though unexpected and tin- 
designed, results of British rule and the land policy pursued have 
been to alter the status and economic position or various chases. 
Aldus tig h the absolute and relative burden i>f land revenue Ins 
been reduced. 10 the benefit of landowners, the burden of rain 
and permanent indebtedness have greatly increased, whilst sub¬ 
tenants, owing to their liability to eviction and enhancement of 
Tcnts T remain at the mercy of their landlords. Moreover, pressure 
of population, die laws of inheritance, widespread indebtedness, 
and the prevailing poverty have led to the progressive subdivision 
and fragmentation of holdings, which means that many agricultural 
families now possess biddings too small to provide them with the 
means of subsistence. In addition, monetary premiums and irre¬ 
gular cesses arc still dtegaily exacted by many landlords, who 
threaten to evict unprotected tenants who refuse to meet their 
demands A large number both of indebted tenant cultivators and 
of the growing body of w^ge-kbourcr* arc in a positron nf debt- 
slavery, t-e. they arc bound respectively cither to continue tu 
cultivate the land for the benefit of their creditors, or to perform 
service* for their master, in return for loans which they can seldum 
even hope tn repay. 

Many of these evils and the general prevalence of dire poverty 
may be attributed partly to physical conditions, in particular tile 
uncertain rainfall, and partly to certain social customs and institu¬ 
tions. which have prevented physical and occupational mobility, 
hindered initiative, engendered the prevalent vices of resignation 
and inertia H and led to the inefficient use of labour and deficiencies 
in consumption. Caste still largely determines occupation and 
methods of production anil consumption* The Brahman Lind the 
Rajput may nut handle the plough or perform other menial 
‘unclean 1 tasks* whilst higher-caste women may not help in the 
fields. The joint-family sy&tem tends to prevent initiative and 
remove the spur to progress although at the same time it provides 
support for the incapable and unfortunate, Prevailing dicta are 
deficient in quality even when sufficient in quantity, whilst religious 
taboos engender waste of even the poor and insufficient animal 
product* which arc available, Hindu v*n?nn ion for the cow r , and, 
amongst the Jains, fin the life even of insects and vermin, prevents 
improvements in the breeding and health of vaiile and the do 
alructkm of obnoxious pests. IT ic laws of inheritance* under 
existing conditions nf population growth, lead in progressive sub¬ 
division of holdings and fragmental inn, The mere size and illiter¬ 
acy of the population presents a formidable propaganda problem* 
whilst the lack of improving landlords' encourages undue de¬ 
pendence upon the government. The ryot fear* and dislikes 
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innovation and cannftt afford to experiment. Tile resuit is that he 
continues to cultivate in the manner of his ancestors and produces 
crops notably poorer in quantity and quality than agriculturalists 
in compel mg countries. Underemployment on the land, inefficient 
and wasteful labour are almost universal evils. Seed selection is 
rarely practised f permanent improvements in the soil and in farm 
equipment are remarkable by their absence* by-industries are few, 
whilst the indiscrirniniitc breeding of cattle and waste of manure 
(much of which m burnt as fuel) increase the pressure on the soil 
and reduce fertility. It sometimes asserted that the government 
has been indifferent to these e vils. Actually agricultural policy has 
boon broadly based* especially since the beginning of this century. 
Jiui the task is prodigious, particularly fur an alien government, 
and it cannot be denied that the results have been disappointing. 

The increase in total productivity, due largely to public works, 
the transformation of the famine problem* and the trend of land 
and tenure policy have already been discussed. There remain to 
be considered the attempts made to tackle the problem of indebted¬ 
ness, to prevent the progressive alienation of land and die sub- 
division of holdings, and to introduce scientific agriculture. 

The tendencies towards ]qs£ of holdings by the peasants and an 
increase in Landless labourers have been connected with the prob¬ 
lem of indebtedness as well as with changes \n the land and tenure 
systems. The custom of borrowing, often on extremely onerous 
terms, is an ancient one in India, but lias been greatly extended 
under British rule both by the greater need for bans and by the 
greater facilities for securing them. The need for loans has been 
augmented by the increasing pleasure on the soil and by increased 
opportunities for productive investment* Credit facilities have 
increased with the rise in the value of land and with the stricter 
enforcement of the law. both of w hich encnuragc the mortgaging 
of land. 3 xian* are required for productive purposes (for instance, 
to sink wells or purchase cattle), to meet current expenditure* or for 
unproductive social expenditure (for instance, on social ceremonies 
or litigation). Unfortunately borrowing for unproductive pur¬ 
poses predominates* and, with the tradition nf honouring ancestral 
debts h tends towards a condition of permanent Indebtedness. 
Money-lenders form a targe and powerful class, which performs 
many functions essential to society, but which unfortunately is m 
a position xa abuse its power by fraudulent practices and charging 
oppressive interest rates, 

'Flic Punjab Land Alienation Act of igoo, w hich has Irccn copied 
in Bombay, Qudh, and llunddkhand, attempted to prevent Joss 
of land to money-lenders by prohibiting the mart gaging and sale 
of land to non "agriculturalists. This measure was, not altogether 
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successful, as it curtailed the supply of credit and raised die interest 
charges of agricultural money-lender*, Hence proposals to extend 
this kind of legislation were opposed. specially where money lenders 
are predominantly members of agricultural castes. It has slso been 
argued that restrictions on sale prevent land irom passing to those 
who can use it best and can indict hardship on owners of bnd, 
such as widows and the nun-able-bodied* who cannot themselves 
cultivate- Legislation has also been proposed to prohibit the 
further subdivision of holdings, but opposition op uncial and re¬ 
ligious grounds rendered tins an impossible policy for an alien 
government. Provincial autonomy may* however* enable such 
legislation in she future. The problem of fragmentation lias been 
tackled by co-operative societies for the consolidation of holdings, 
with considerable success in some areas, especially the Punjab. 
Dr. Mann's village-studies show dial there is a natural tendency 
towards the formation of more compart holdings by the lease of 
contiguous plots p and he concludes that if the general position of 
agricultu ral a ** could be improved, this particular problem might 
cventuaUv solve itself. 

The chief remedies so tar adopted for the debt problem arc the 
encouragement of the cooperative credit movement, usury laws T 
and The grant of State loans to agriculture on easy terms. U has 
already been concluded tiiat die co-operative movement can 
work wonder^ where St takes strong root, but that it has *o far 
touched only a small proportion of the population, Neither the laws 
agamsi usury nor the offer of govexumisrital loons for productive 
purposes have had far-reaching results, largely because cultivators 
are not sufficiently conversant with the taw and necessary poo 
cedure. Moreover, loans for productive purposes form only a 
minor aspect of the problem. 

The Great Depression, which started in 1930, greatly aggravated 
the problem of indebtedness. I he fall in prices halved the value 
of the agricultural output, whilst total indebtedness remained sub¬ 
stantially unchanged. Provincial inquiries have subsequently been 
held* and in most provinces Debt Conciliation Acts have been 
passed which provide fur a reduction in the capital sums involved 
and in tmreasonable interest payments* and facilitate repayments 
by agreements between creditors and debtors. It is too soon to 
judge the efficacy of these measures, but at best they can only 
afford lemporary alleviation* and the fundamental problem of how 
to enable the peasants to obtain a secure and decent subsistence 
from the sod has still 10 be solved. 

The East India Company’s agricultural policy consisted mainly 
of attempts to introduce exotic crops and varieties, such as 
American cotton. Towards the end of the nineteenth century Lbc 
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government attempted more systematic encouragement of im- 
proved cultivation anti of indigenous plants by the establishment 
of proviticia! Departments of Agriculture and the appointment of 
an Agricultural Adv mt to the central government. This at first 
resulted mainly in the collection of in format ton* practical success 
being largely confined m cotton cultivation. A rod stop forward 
occurred under Lord i uraon. A Central Institute of Agricultural 
Research ha* since 1904 undertaken systematic and continuous 
research in connexion with all ike principal Indian crops, and with 
reference to suits, pests* mamirial problems, animal breeding, 
nutrition and diseases, implements, and methods of cultivation. 
A number of specialized research institutions have been established 
throughout the country, and attempts have been made* through 
the provincial Departments and co-operative societies, to tiis- 
iribure better seed and spread a knowledge of scientific methods. 
The result has been the devtbpmcni of improved types and 
varieties of all staple crops, over 13 million .icre* bring now sown 
with improved seed. The Royal Cummisrinn on Agriculture: of 
lysS focused attention upon the urgent need for reform and the 
vital problem involved, and led, amongst other things, to the 
establishment of the Imperijl Council of Agricultural Research p 
which now co-ordinates research for the whole of India. The 
Banking Inquiry Committee (.1931) emphasized the need for 
improvements in marketing organization and finance, and after 
ihc Provincial Economic ( [inference of 1934 a marketing scheme 
was huincised. Marketing officers have been appointed at the 
centre md in several provinces, who are conducting surveys and 
have already publisher several report?. Reference has already been 
made to the recent adoption of variuus scheme* for rural recon¬ 
struction and to the fact that the needs of agriculturalist now 
figure prominently in the programmes of .til provincial govern¬ 
ments. In the meantime experiment? in district brr^dexisting, 
through the medium of the vernaculars, give hope that the prob¬ 
lem of propaganda may before lung l>e solved, if adequate revenue 
can he found. There is no doubt thar broadcasting affords a 
method of reaching tin? masses and imparting in farm at ion and 
instruction which, if thoroughly applied, might transform the 
whole problem. 

The main tendencies of agricultural development since the 
intro duet ion of Bril ini 1 rule may now In- briefly MUiimarizeiL The 
area under cultivation van greatly extended during the nine ire nth 
century T ow ing mainly to tran•»purl improvement#, until practically 
all suitable land had been brought under cultivation. Little exten¬ 
sion a! area ha* occurred since 1900. and improvement muse now 
be sought by increasing the yield per acre and the establishment of 
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by-mdiwfcrie* to provide occupotions and additional income for 
those who axe primarily dependent upon the soil bin are not 
continuously employed throughout the year, Crops have; been im¬ 
proved in quantity and quality Specialized product [on for com¬ 
mercial crops has greatly increased, self-sufficiency has declined, 
and India has l>cen brought within the orbit of world markets and 
world prices. Local and seasntud price fluctuations have by these 
means bfe-n greatly reduced, but at die expense of increasing 
dependence upon world price trends and the trade cycle, The total 
quantity of agricultural produce has risen, and mote valuable have 
tended to replace less valuable crops* but owing to increased pres¬ 
sure nn the soil there has been a decline in acreage per head and in 
the average rise of holdings. 

These conclusions support the view thai the economic result* 
of British rule have been conflicting. Increased profitability in 
certain respects has been offeet by losses elsewhere; economic 
improvements have sometimes been accompanied by social dis¬ 
advantages. Railways and irrigation works have enabled extended 
and better cultivation, hut the decay of indigenous industries has 
removed a fomicr source of income and increased the pressure on 
the soil The greater output has to be divided amongst greater 
numbers and has probably been accompanied by greater in¬ 
equality of distribution. The burden of land revenue has fallen, 
but rente have risen, though recent legislation has favoured tenants 
and limited enhancements of rent, Sub-tenants and wage- 
labourers remain unprotected, but in periods of depression the 
latter fare better than tenure-holders, as wage* are 'sticky*. The 
rise in land values has favoured landowner*, but many have lost 
tlieir land and those who remain tend to become fund ion less rent- 
receivers. who often move to the towns with a resultant drain of 
wealth from rural to urban areas. 

THE. C EN ERA I- TREND OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

The main lines of economic dtange in India and the stimuli 
involved by contact with the West and British rule since 176^ have 
now been reviewed, Jt has been seen that the activities of the 
British at first affected Indian economic life adversely, but that 
after about 1&33 factors making for recovery and improvement 
tended to prevail, whilst after *858. especially in the early twentieth 
century, the tempo of development became more rapid. "The Great 
War inurrupTcd this progress but stimulated industrial develop¬ 
ment and a more constructive economic policy, whilst social and 
economic reforms tended to correct earlier mistake* and to counter¬ 
act the evil effect# of the social disorganization engendered by 
rapid economic change. 
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. It is clear that since 1765 ‘economic development’ lias occurred. 
Crow ins command over nature nnd an increase in the scale of 
organisation and in division uf labour arc shown by the increased 
specialization of production, greater use of capital, the rise of krge- 
scale manufacturing and mineral industries, increased use of 
machinery and modem method* of production, the extended use 
of money, and increased economic unification. Commercial pro¬ 
duction and an exchange economy tend to prevail, and there lias 
undoubtedly been a change from simple to complex, from spon¬ 
taneous to mechanical, and from homogeneous to heterogeneous, 
lota! productivity and productive equipment and capacity luivc 
greatly increased. This is shown by the mere fact that India now 
supports an immensely larger population than could possibly have 
been kept alive in the eighteenth century. 

Although statistics cannot be quoted for the period as a whole, 
a number of indices referring to the last half-century fully support 
these conclusions. It was not until the 'nineties tint anything like 
complete agricultural returns were available for British India, 
whilst those for the Indian States are still very incomplete. British 
Indian crop estimates still tend to under-estimate output* hut they 
show that since the 'nineties the area sown has increased from some 
»95 to 228 million acres, the area under forests from 54 to fib 
millions, and the area under food-grains from 180 to over zoo 
in Lilians \ ields have inctiensed more than proportionately, except 
u hen the monsoon fails, owing to better aeed and other improve- 
merits. Since 1900 the expansion of mineral and large-scale 
industrial production has been remarkable, although a counter¬ 
balancing. but immeasurable, factor has liven the decline in the 
indigenous industries. Between 1900 and 1932 the output of coal 
increased from 6 to 20 million tons, and of mineral oil (mainlv in 
Burma) from 37 to 30* million gallons. Professor I*. J. Thomas' 
lias sstimated thru during the decade ending lei 1932 ihc output tpf 
mg c-sgale industries inertrq^d by 51 per ccnL and that oi agri- 
CW 1 tLnt f ^ T 3 India imported three-quarters* 

am! herself produced only one-quarter, of hCtf Consumption of 
mill-made piecc-gnods, but now the position has been more than 
reversed. Whereas in 1927-8 India only supplier I 30 per cent, of 
her own steel consumption, in 1932-3 she supplied 72 per cent., 
and she now supplies still more. Twenty years ago India imported 
the hulk oi her cement, matches and refilled su^ar; now she sup¬ 
plies practice I ly the whole hnmc market- 

Sir David Meek has prepared indices which show that since the 
beginning of the century agricultural, mineral, and indusirial 
production and foreign trade have grown at □ rate slightly greater 

I***piiSrtfwn anj Pt&dmiim (f'smphlct) (j ^J4 >, I?. 7. 
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than that of population in the case of agriculture and trade, and &ub- 
s tan ti;illy greater for min era! mid industrial production. The moat 
recent fibres used refer to depression years, prior to the revival of 
193^-7, and hence tend to under-estimate progress- Sir David 
Meek also refers to recent expansion in the number of small-scale 
industries. 1 

The improvement in productive equipment has Ikch jeenm- 
panicd not only by a notable decline in deaths from famine, hut 
also recently by a decline in infant mortality and in the general 
death-rate, m> that the expectation of life has risen, although h is 
still only 2 b years, as contracted with 55 in England and Germany. 
Moreover; the trend towards increasing dependence upon ugri~ 
culture has been checked since 1900. in the sense that industrial 
production has recently increased at a greater rate than agricul¬ 
tural output. Between iSyi and itpi the number of factories 
increased fivefold, and the number of operatives employed therein 
from 316,300 to 1 \ millions. Even since the depression large-scale 
industrial output Sui* continued to grow, h would, however* he 
erroneous to conclude that India is firmly on the road to mdmtritli- 
nation, or that large-scale industry will alTurd relief 10 the pressure 
of popiiUthri. On the contrary, increased industrial output has 
been accompanied by a greater use of labour-saving technique, 
with the result that the numbers employed have remained practi¬ 
cal I y stationary. Moreover. i\ has been estimated that, even on 
the impossible assumption that India manufactured h-r herself 
all goods which art- at present imported, tile additional demand for 
labour would not suffice to absorb the annual addition lu the popu¬ 
lation, much less lu provide an outlet fur the v3--i surplus of under- 
employed labour on the land. 

Despite Iter immense and hetenjgc neons resources India still 
suffers from serious draw hacks m the industrial sphere, in parti¬ 
cular the high degree of localbtJttioo of mineral and industrial 
power, the enervating climate, lack of industrial leadership, and 
grave defects in the spheres of organization and finance. Capital 
is scarce and dear, chictly because of ihc superior attractions and 
security afforded by other uses, *uch as money-lending and land 
purchase. In addition. labour, though plentiful, is inefficient and 
untrained. The recent expansion of industrial output. owing to 
the protective policy, has been achieved at the expense of the 
cultivators, who have to pay more for what they buy and who are 
dependent upon world prices for whai they stlL My own conclu¬ 
sion h tliat India cannot expect to proceed far or fast upon the rood 
of large-scale industrial development and that intensification of 

1 Joifrtr<iS «f thr Hrtynl SotJL'lT o/ shth -■>( Ikjesjv, anil Journal nf fJii 
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protection would merely increase ihc profit of 3 small section of the 
pOpnktton at the expense of die masses India's crying need i* for 
improvement in the output and consuming capacity of the rural 
population. Capita! investment shoo Ed therefore take the form of 
permanent improvements in the land, better housing. water- 
supply, drainage, and of other public facilities designed to promote 
efficiency and rural employment, Such investment, even if it did 
not at once pay directly, would soon yield returns in the form of 
incrtaaed health, efficiency, and taxable capacity. 

Progress has been most remarkable with regard to ihc prevent* 
turn and mitigation of the evil effects of failure of the mon¬ 
soon. During die nineteenth century fluctuations in prosperity 
coincided primarily with variations in the rainfall Hence periods 
of considerable prosperity and population growth alternated w ith 
eras of privation and loss of life. Since *900 this primitive de¬ 
pendence upon nature has been lo a great extent removed. On the 
other hand, India lias been gradually drawn into the orbit of the 
world trade “cycle, and has hence become increasingly dependent 
upon forces over which she herself has little or no control 

THE STANDARD OF LIFE 

Unfortunately it cannot lx 1 assumed that an improvement in 
output and equipment necessarily implies an improvement m die 
-standard of life of die masses, even if we ignore unmeasurable 
social disadvantages, such a* the pmhnirizaiidn of an increasing 
proportion of the population 

Facts and figures pointing to an increase 111 total weald 1 and 
wenkh per head during the Iasi half'-ecntiirv have already been 
quoted Confirmatory evidence is also supplied by a number of 
estimates of change* in jVr capita income since i&yff, even though 
Borne id the eshmates were intended to show how meagre the 
improvement had been. But these data make no allowance for 
changes in the distribution of income*, and in any case only refer 
to recent decades. Statistical dam with regard to tJirdbuibuttnn 
of incomes are almost completely lacking, whilst the fact that differ^ 
ent ureas and classes have l*ecn differently affected* and affected at 
different times, makes generalization difficult and unrealistic. 
Experience in other countries subjected to commercialization and 
economic modernization suggests the likelihood of an increase in 
inequality of incomes. But in India there docs not seem to have 
been any remarkable growth in the numbers of those who belong 
to t he Svell-tu-do' classes. The proportion (estimated at 5 per cent, 
iri 1^2 1) of the upper and middle classes to total population fc 
exceptionally small, and a minor increase in the rizc or average 
incomes of these dassr* h unlikely to have affected substantially 
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she share of the total income going to that 95 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation which constitutes the "working-classes". But important 
changes ill the relative prosperity of different sections of die work- 
ing-eksses may well have occurred In the absence of relevant 
statistical data all that can be attempted is to review the pre¬ 
ponderant factory affecting the standard of life of some of the 
mere important sections of the population during each of the 
periods into which we have divided Indian economic history 
since 1765* 

With regard to the pre-Mutiny period little can be added to 
what has already been said. We concluded that even when pro¬ 
duction and trade revived, several important sections of the popu- 
btion H including hflndkraftsirum and snudJ cultivators, remained 
depressed, and that by 1857 there was little evidence that the pre¬ 
vailing s tand ard of Iffe had more than regained die level attained 
before the disastrous disorders of the late eighteenth century. 
Price trends, which arc usually taken as useful criteria of trends in 
prosperity, have been estimated, from very incomplete records, 
only for the Madras Presidency during this period. Professor 
Thomas has maintained that India ns a whole, and Madras in 
particular, suffered from a long-drawn-nut depression marked by 
decline in the price level from 1825 to 1854, due to currency 
fihomgt, a declining demand for Indian exports, and increased 
demand for money nn account of the change over from a ‘natural 1 
to an 'exchange 1 economy/ But it is doubtful whether this conclu¬ 
sion is justified and whether it can be assumed that simitar condi¬ 
tions prevailed in other provinces. It seems more realistic to 
suggest that the conception of a general price level had little rele¬ 
vance at that time, India had not yet been unified by modem 
means ot transport, and prices remained strictly localized and sub¬ 
ject to immense seasonal and local duct nations Moreover, many 
cultivators remained largely self-sufficing and paid their rents in 
kind* $0 Unit price variations were of little importance to them. 
In any case it is erroneous to assume that a rise (or a fall) in prices 
is necessarily associated with an improvement (or a decline) in the 
prosperity of the masses. Bapk i and great price fluctuations in 
either direction cause commercial dislocation and insecurity and 
arc to be deplored. Hut it gradual rise (or fall) benefits certain 
sections and injures others, the net result on the working-cb&scS 
depending partly on the causes erf price changes and partly on the 
mimlurr af those l>encfited as compared with those injured. 

it m possible to he more explicit about the second half of the 
nineteenth century. An administrative report of 1889, surveying 

■ 'Economic fttvcbpruunt in fhr Madntt Prtuduiey, iSis-sBs+V Etancmt 
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the previous thirty yeais, eon eluded that Ian dowsers had gained 
greatly from the rise jj* land value* and rent* the latter I Living 
increased between two- and threefold since i$$B. and from reduc¬ 
tions in rates of land revenue assessment; that the professional 
classc* and traders were, un the whole, more prosperous; that 
Lenaru cultivators (to whom protection began to be extended in 
3® 59) were better off except in certain areas, Le. Bihar, Agra, and 
Oudh: that ihc wages of labourers employed in modem occupa¬ 
tions!, such as railway construction, had risen, though it must not 
be overlooked that prices, also, were rising; but that the indigenous 
industries continued to he severely depressed* These conclusions 
are in accordance with what might be expected from the history 
of the period. In general, the wealthier classes had benefited from 
trade expansion and higher land values, whilst all classes, except 
those engaged in the indigenous industries, obtained greater 
opportunities for profitable cultivation and employment- The 
report also gives evidence uf increased consumption per head or 
such com modules as salt, Sugar, tobacco, metal utensils, and 
miscellaneous manufactures, and refers to the great increase in 
imports of precious metals. Sir Richard Temple* writing in tSSo* 
supported this view, and noted in particular the increasing diffi¬ 
culty of recruit mg for the army owing to the rise in wages in other 
occupation* J Similar tendencies continued throughout ihe rest 
of the: century, except that a series cpf exceptionally serious famines 
brought widespread suffering and a temporary lowering of the 
standard of life at the turn of the century. This accounts for the 
extreme pessimism a nd harsh criticism of go vet 11 mem policy pre¬ 
vailing at this period, En 1900 it w uuld, indeed, have been di‘lieu ll 
to maintain that any improvement in the standard of life had been 
achieved within living memory. 

During the second half of the century price stall sties were 
published and an index of wholesale prices (based on 1873) was 
prepared. These show that from i860 the price level tended 
tn rise. Wage statistics were also published but were extremely 
unreliable and unrepresentative, whilst vrage-earners formed 
only a small class, Then, as imw, it appears that wages were 
strongly influenced hy custom and changed less rapidly than 
prices. 

In general, a rise in prices injures creditors and those with fixed 
incomes, but benefits debtors and profit-earners. Wages laq fc but 
opportunities of employment and lor passing into higher-paid 
grades of labour increase. Enterprise is encouraged and capital 
accumulates. Cultivalors gain on their sales, but lose on Their 
purchases. It b t therefore, usual to consider that in India, where 
1 itviuf in t#SQ (icJttiiJ, p. 4$1, 
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the number pf fixed income receivers ls exceptionaliv small and 
that of debtors exceptionally great. and where capital is urgently 
required, a rise in prices is on the whole beimncial But due con- 
Bidtmtkm must he given to tin- cause# uf rising prices and m the 
particular circumstances affecting the various clap**, and generally' 
i: may be said that the causes and violence uf price clian™es, and 
changes in relative prices, arc of greater importance than tiie mere 
fact of a Tendency to rise or fall. 

During the nineteenth century the price level rose mainly 
because of increased demand for Indian produce and the fact that 
Indian prices were brought into relation with world prices. This 
favoured producers, enterprise was encouraged, and markets 
expanded. The situation was similar during the pre-war period 
ami again between 1023 and 1929. At these periods the rise in the 
price level probably, un balance, promoted prosperity* After itjon, 
apart from the conflicting tendencies of the war period fiyr^tS) 
and the crises of 1907 and 1921. favourable influences prepon¬ 
derated up m 1929. Considerable statistical evidence, referring 
tn wages, prices, and (fur the post-war period) the cost nl’ lb [ ni > id 
various areas and occupations, shows that the standard of life rose 
during the pre-war period, in comparison with the nineteenth 
century, and that in 1929, despite the Crest War and the record 
rate of population growth, the position and standard of life of 
cultivators arid of industrial and other wage -cam et? T had definite tv 
improved in comparison with the pfe-wur jM-riod, 

This conclusion is supported by much circumstantial evidence. 
In the pre-war period more clmluny vjs bought, hmiM S in stunt 
areas improved, brass and other me fab replaced coarse earthen- 
ware, more money was spent on railway rra\ cl, amt expenditure un 
m:iny miscellaneous article* increased. The increased Consumption 
of articles of (comparative) luxury, such as sugar, Tobacco, and 
spices, was quite remarkable. After the war, up to 1929, similar 
progress was made, except ihal the per capita consumption of 
piece-goods, which was drastically reduced during the war, had 
not yet exceeded the pre-war level. 

Very unequal progress was recorded in different province* 
The Punjab exhibited iho greatest progress, largely because of the 
extension of irrigation. Sir Malcolm Darling' described in 192 = 
the 'remarkable rise in the standard of life during the last 25 years’! 
ami said that, from being the poorest prm met, tiie Punjab hid 
hicoriu the richcf-t. Mure n ently ( m>iS) M r . L. I), LueaaJ Lai 
described the progress made during the lost thinv years. mid refer* 
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partkuUriy to the improved position and greater freedom of 
women; the coming of the motor and the radio, providing new trade 
openings, as for ins lance, petrol stands and shops for spare parts 
and repairs; die increased study and application of sciences for 
instance, in public health and sanitation measure*-, the increased 
circulation < 3 f newspapers; the greater recognition of the value of 
elementary education; and increasing mdustrialisratiom 

The set-back ainer 1929 cannot be denied. "Hie sudden fall in 
agricultural prices naturally hit India hard. The depression was 
fundamentally a price depression, affecting primarily trade and the 
purchasing power of agriculturalists There is no evidence that 
the area under crops or total agricultural output was reduced, 
except in particular areas dependent upon specialised crops, such 
sis Bengal Consumption of the necessities of life remained re¬ 
markably steady even .it the depth of the depri^-mm, and there 
was general surprise 4t the resisting powers exhibited by the 
peasants. 

The available evidences show tliat the effects on the standard of 
life of the masses were L-_<s serious than muriu have been feared. 
TTic peasants suffered, but their powers of adjustment—including 
an increase in self-sufficiency, the sale of gold ‘hoards* ax the 
enhanced price following the devaluation of 193^ and failure 10 
pay rent, land revenue, and interest on loans—enabled them to 
carry un until better times began to return in 1934 and 1935. The 
fact that the ptu-de press tun rate of population growth has continued 
since 1930 can only mean that the pressure ■ m the standard of life, 
although often involving insolvency and lo?& of land, has not 
sufficed to cause a ri^c in the death-rate. Hut the problem of 
indebtedness lias been greatly aggravated and hap led to Legislation 
in most province# designed to reduce the capital sums Involved 
and to modify interest payments. 

To summarise* it can be said that the available evidence leads 
to the conclusion that during the nineteenth century productive 
capacity increased, but was probably not accompanied by any 
appreciable movement in the standard of life; that between ujoo 
ami 1929 a definite improvement in the standard of life occurred; 
hut that since 1929 this hai* been checked. 

U cannot, however, he too strongly employed that this im¬ 
proved -taiuhird remains miserably low, Mr. Moreland'* state¬ 
ment made m 1917, sum# up the situation even to-day : 

'll is a in in L ter of common knowledge that the standard of life in India 
undesirably low ; that whilst Ihr trasses of the pcopEc arc provided 
with the needfiitirt of a hare existence, they are in far too many cases 
badly ha used and badly clothed, badly doctored and badly taught* often 
OTclworkecl and often underfed ; and that the present income of tire 
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country, even if it was equitably distributed, would not suifice to pro¬ 
vide the population with even the most indispensable elements of 3 
reasonable life,' 1 

Professor Radhakamal Mukcrjee has recently estimated that in 
* 935 < whilst India's food requirements, allowing for the smaller 
dietetic needs of an Asiatic population in a tropical climate, 
amounted to ^zt <5 billion calorics per annum, her actual supplies 
amounted to only 280-4 billions, so that, if the rest of the popula¬ 
tion had Ircen properly fed, 48 million person* would have had no 
food at all- 1 Even if drastic modification were made in the details 
of his estimate, it is dear that tin. situation would still he moat 
disquieting. 

No solution has yet been found for the problems arising out of 
the increasing subdivision of holdings, increased pressure on the 
soil, excessive rent, and the intolerable burden of debt. It lias 
sometimes been suggested that the position of industrial and plants- 
tion workers is even worse than that of cultivators, but this is no 
longer true, Industrial labour legislation has done much to 
improve conditions of work, and although wages remain extremely 
low judged by western standards, they provide better earnings 
than could be obtained in the areas of recruitment. The worst 
conditions prevail amongst worker* in unregulated small-scale 
industries, where women and children still wort disgracefully long 
hours under abominable conditions. But die Act of 19^5 has 
extended legislation to seasonal industries, and it is hoped that 
further improvements will follow. Conditions of life in urban 
cemnss have not yet been correspondingly improved despite 
valiant efforts, although in some eases, e.g. Bombay city, a remark¬ 
able fall in infant mortality and the general death-rate lias been 
achieved, 

Tfic outlook for the future remains dark. If India ts to maintain 
an increasing population at a higher standard of life she will, under 
present-day world conditions, Lave to depend more upon internal 
improvements than upon any expansion of tirade, and, as nn 
striking developments in large-scale industry arc to be anticipated, 
this means she will have to depend mainly upon rural reconstruc¬ 
tion. But it is difficult to see how the peasants, the majority of 
whom are now tenants, not proprietor?, can ever be placed m a 
sound position unless fundamental reforms are made m the Sand 
and tenure systems. and unless means are found nut only of 
eliminating ancestral and existing unproductive debt, but also of 
preventing future accretions of auch indebtedness 

1 Quartirly Rrrim, Aprtf ^17 
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THE ECONOMIC &£$1 LTS 0¥ THE INTERACT ION BETWEEN 
WEST AN£J EAST 

So far we have concluded that marled economic development, 
accompanied by some alight improvement in the general standard 
of life, has occurred in India since 1765. We must now inquire to 
what extent these changes can be attributed to western influences, 
in the sense that the latter introduced novel element^ and thereby 
diverted economic development from the lines that would have 
been followed under Indian rule. 

Place oF honour amongst diverting' influences must, in my 
opinion, be given to the Pax Brftatmka and all dial it implies. 
U is certainly improbable that any one Indian ruler would have 
become strong enough lo enforce order and efficient at! ministra¬ 
tion, and thus enable the construction of railways and other public 
works necessary to open up and unify the country, within as short 
a period as was required under British rule, 1 f India had remained 
divided into a number of independent States, the same argument 
holds good™ The British connexion undoubtedly provided ad- 
mimstmtors and business and scientific experts of a calibre not 
otherwise available™ Without governmental backing Europeans 
and European capital could not have been attracted in equal 
numbers and at so small a cost respectively. In the absence of 
British rule an equally orderly p honest, and efficient administration 
and improved material equipment might eventually have been 
introduced, but the process would surely have been much slower. 
J therefore conclude that the primary economic result of British 
rule was to hasten the tempo of material develop mem and economic 
unification, and shorten the period necessary for the commerciali¬ 
zation and modernization of the country. 

The introduction of peace, order, and security was* from the 
first, the primary objective of British rule, and later public works 
were deliberately pbumcdL But the conscious policy entailed un¬ 
foreseen problems. If, under her own rulers, India had been less 
well equipped and organized for modem economic life, she w ould 
also have contained a 3 mailer and hence more manageable pupuk- 
lion. Social organization would have been more liable, and the 
stressed ant! tensions due to the need for adjustment to rapidly 
changing conditions would have been less violent, Whether or not 
British rule has been economically advantageous for 1 ndia depends, 
in my opinion, upon whether more gradual modernization would 
have facilitated adjustment or merely deferred it. Upon this point 
1 venture no opinion- 

A comparison of the trend of economic development in British 
India and the Indian States might throw same light on the effects 
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of British administration, although U cannot be overlooked that 
the fttt Btitunniai. the example of British India, and the work of 
tl« British Residents profoundly influenced the Indian States 
as well as British India. It is, however, diriiculi to institute such 
a comparison, partly because the 562 Indian States vary enormously 
in sire t resources, admin istration, and prosperity, partly because 
British control (fur instance, in Hyderabad during the minority of 
the late Xktam, 1869- S4, and in Mysore tram 1831 until the rendi¬ 
tion in 1881) has in some cases been so dire as uhnosi to approxi¬ 
mate to the British Indian system. Until ,1 scientific study of 
economic conditions and policy in at least a large proportion of the 
States has been undertaken, generalization is impossible. All that 
can be attempted is to call attention to certain facts mid tendencies, 
with special reference tn the larger States for which suuistical and 
other relevant information is available. 

Authorities agree that during the first half of rise nineteenth 
century political and economic conditions were definitely inferior 
in the Indian States. According to Sir David Barr,* up to 1868 the 
latter were at least a hundred vans behind British India, being 
especially backward as regards transport. They possessed not one 
mile of railway a, trade was hindered by innumerable dues, and 
dacuities were still prevalent. Then real progress began and many 
of the reforms initiated in British India were imitated' Sir Richard 
Temple asserted in iRSothat improvements were gradually s presid¬ 
ing to the States, winch had become relatively well governed 
and had the advantage of a more flexible revenue system and a 
less expensive civil administration, hut that the preponderance nf 
testimony‘ favoured the British system.- Thereafter the facilities 
provided for the 'public school' education of the sans of ruling 
Princes led to a new Anglophile generation of rulers, which had 
absorbed the philosophy of progress and the conception of 
benevolent autocracy. Sir David Burr attributed the great progress 
made between iBftS and 1908 to rile expert and tactful aditiv of 
British Residents, the extension of public works. the influence of 
the example of British India, the periods of direct management 
and the education of the chiefs; and he observed that the people t jf 
the States did not wish to exchange the autocratic regime of the 
latter lor the very different system of British India. 

Tiu- period during which the more progressive States have 
become at least on a par with British India as regards efficient 
administration and economic development appeals to have been 
at the turn of the century. Sir Sidney Low said in that a few 

su "’ ««•' »•>“ iM . lf ,/ 
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years previously a Mahiisrujii looked upon his State as a private 
estate to Ik: ruled for his own benefit and profit, hut drat ideas had 
changed and reform was in the air. 1 I.n Hyderabad progress 
since 191 r f when the present Ns/^in ascended the throne, IiiLt 
certainly been remarkable, and inchide&a co-ordinated scheme of 
road ami rail transport* dty improvements, the estab lishment of die 
Osimnia University, a sound. financial system* the agricultural 
marketing scheme of 1931, great educational progress, and the 
use of broadcasting for rural reconstruction. Dr. Mann, in 1933-4, 
noted the great progress during the past thirty years, but con¬ 
sidered there was still leeway to b t made up* J Population is less 
dense in the States as a whole, and there is still room for the 
extension of cultivation. .Many rulers *btl hold large private 
estates; in Hyderabad, for instance,, one-third of the area still 
constitute* the private domain of the Nizam and his nobles. 
Mineral resource* and industries are only loginning to be developed, 
and in Hyderabad only § per cent, of the area is irrigated, 

Mysore ia remarkable as the first State to make serious efforts 
to associate the people with the adimnsstration through theadvi- 
aorv Representative Assembly and I-ci^taiiYc Council established 
in tESi and 1907 respective)y t the Economic Conicrence instituted 
in 191 t, and the revival of pmuhayats. lire State has played a 
notable part in economic development, A Forest Department tvas 
established in 18114, the first hydro-electric scheme in India was 
constructed in connexion with the Kobr gold-fields in 1903, and 
co-operation was started in 1905* The government hm a sandal- 
wood oil monopoly and has undertaken or encouraged sericulture, 
the soap industry, sugar cultivation, porvehin works, improved 
hand-spinning am! weaving, and die Bhndravati iroriwurks. The 
conclusion is that until recently the States Lagged behind British 
India but arc now catching up* the moat progressive being reported 
as at least as prosperous js neighbouring British India areas. This 
cundusiim ls supported by the: reversal of the population growth 
aEid trend of migration, which since 1921 has been greater in the 
States and from British India to the States, respectively. It has 
still to be seen whether or not -t transition to democratic govern¬ 
ment can be achieved in the State*. and, if not, what effect this 
will have on economic life* 

If it be admitted that British rule has hastened the tempo of 
economic change, it must next be a&ked whether or not the 
economic policy pursued has been appropriate and beneficial, and 
to what extent existing economic defect and problem? could have 
been avoided All must admit lliat the policy pursued has not been 

1 Vttitm V ri c io5h p- ■ H7- 

1 Report »n littwuntif Cvhditiuni in HyderabadI9J3~4* 
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perfect and that mistakes have been made. But Endian rule would 
not have been perfect either, although the mistakes would probably 
have been different. The most fruitful method of approach is to 
consider the main charges brought against the economic policy of 
the government, on the assumption that such criticism indicates 
approximately the policy that might liave I wen pursued under 
Indian rule, a him ugh in reality it by tiu means follows that the 
formulation of policy would have bin in the hands of those who 
have been tin- must |imminent critics of the gove rnmen t, 

In general terms, the indictment is dial by exploitation and a 
drain of wealth from India to Lngland, combined with a burden* 
some land and taxation system, an unnecessarily expensive civil 
and military administration, and a selfish fiscal, financial and 
currency policy, India has been denuded of wealth, forced into 
undue dependence upon agriculture, and prevented from main¬ 
taining indigenous or establishing new industries. Neglect of 
education and technical training is said to have restricted Indian 
enterprise and distorted the trend of production pm! trade. 

The abuses of the early days of Company rule, the defects in 
land policy, and the step-muthcrlv treatment of tire indigenous 
industries can only he admitted and deplored. It is also true that, 
largely owing to the increased population, pressure on the soil 
increased and the results of failures of the monsoon became 
more conspicuous. But some of these problems were, at least 
partially, the incidental results of social improvements, whilst 
attempts were made to remedy Them, in some cases with rignal 
success, when they became obvious. The policy pursued has. in 
most respects, shown progressive improvement. British interests 
and belief in laust^Jam: combined in indeterminable proportions 
to determine the industrial policy or lack of policy. Lancashire 
interests and humanitarian ism combined to stimulate industrial 
legislation. But eventually the more altruistic motives prevailed. 
Discriminating protection and industrial Labour legislation have 
done Mime thing to assist industry and protect the worker. Tenancy 
legislation, a reduction in the rate nf land revenue assessment and 
agricultural research have lightened the lot of the peasant. Civil 
and military expenditure and taxation per head are nut high in 
comparison with other countries. althuugh they remain grievously 
high m relation to capacity 10 pay. Taxation per head rose, it U 
true, from Rs. z, 4a. per head in 1891-2 to Rs, 4. m. ^p. ( or H* e 
5a 6p. including land revenue) in 1929-30. With the depression 
it fell to Rs. 3. 9a. top. (or Rs 4, ioa, top. including land revenue) 
in 1933-4, although it rose again slightly thereafter. But even so 
it » not high m companion with other countries. It would indeed 
be mure relevant to suggest that taxation has been too low in the 
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sense t hat production and prosperity could have been increased by 
greater expenditure upon nation--building objects. 

lafflint poliev has been a conspicuous success. Ivveii Mr. Lajpal 
Rat admitted that the famine relief administration deserved 
'ungrudging praise 1 ,' although he alleged that preventive work Itad 
been neglected and that India needed more irrigation works and 
fewer ntttwavs. It is unnecessary to repeat here the arguments in 
favour of the railways or the reasons why irrigation cannot be 
indefinitely t tended. It is obviously fallacious to suggest that 
because certain irrigation works, chiefly in the Punjab, have paid 
handsome profits, similar returns could lie obtained from works in 

other areas, , . . 

The evils of the ‘drain’ up to about 1813 have already been 
admitted, and it hss been suggested that altluiugb a large excess 
of exports of merchandise again developed later in the nineteenth 
century, the modem phenomenon is differently caused and not 
symptomatic of substantial exploitation. Far and away the largest 
item in the 'bume charges' is interest on debt. It cannot be denied 
that part of the Indian debt was burdensome and unjust, India, 
for iii^uinccj facing made to pay for military expeditions undertaken 
f«r imperial reasons. But in this sphere, tune has brought 

,1 Ik via (ion. Iiy the end of the nineteenth century the greater part 
of the 'unproductive’ debt had been repaid, and had it not been 
for the World War, it would have been completely eliminated. 
To*day 83 per cent, of the total Indian debt, in England and in 
India, es ‘productive’, i.c. it consists of loans for productive pur¬ 
poses such as railways and irrigation works, and ns such constitutes 
no harden but brings in more than it cem^ 

It is impossible to discuss here the technical aspect of the cur¬ 
rency and exchange policy of the government. Controversy has 
Concentrated round one or two critical periods, in particular the 
laic nineteenth century and post-war periods. In each case the 
decisions reached resulted from a choice between evils, rather than 
between good and evil, i.e. it was a question of the net balance of 
advantage; and it can at least fat said that few countries experienced 
less currency dislocation and instability ifaurt India as a result of 
the Great War, At the present day attention h being increasingly 
directed to land and tenancy problems. £ lie policy hitherto pur¬ 
sued is subjected to hostile criticism, and it is urged ihst funda¬ 
mental reforms arc required if the prosperity of the peasants is to 
be assured, and if the vray is in bo paved for substantial rural 
reconstruction. 

It am only be concluded that the economic results of western 
contacts and British rule have been complex and conflicting* 
1 Bqtmmrt Dibt to India (1917k p- * 77 - 
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Advantages arid disadvantage! have been involved. The policy 
pur sued has brought benefit to some and injury to others, Some 
of the difficulties arose inevitably from the necessity for adjustment 
to clanging circumstances; some could, no doubt, have been 
avoided by wiser counsels. Hut the difficulties confronted should 
not lie belittled. The economic problem of the future may be con¬ 
ceived as being whether or not India can achieve complete economic 
modernization, not in tlie precise form lu which we lave become 
accustomed in the West, but by the adapts lion of western material 
and mechanical improvements to the Indian environment. Tn the 
meantime, comfort can be taken from the fact that British rule 
is accused by some emits of favouring the rich and by others 
of hindering Indian capitalistic enterprise. Notwithstanding his 
hostility to British dominion. Mr. Lajpat Rr,i has said that 
‘British rule in India lias its brighter side. Young India has 
drank deep from the springs of liberty and the rights of man. 
as embodied in English fuatary and literature; ii lu.-. imbibed 
the spirit of modern civilization, epitomized in the activity and 
energy of the West; it is learning that fundamental law ol tuition*, 
‘'self-preservation is the law uf life”.' 1 Again, an impartial observer. 
Professor l>. A, Buciianan, of the United States, fins said that ‘in 
maintaining peace, unifying the country, developing communica¬ 
tion* and setting up a standard of integrity and industry* the 
government ’has accompli*lied mure than could have been expected 
of any other government. Indian or foreign, during thb period’. : 

' Dtbi tu ttbJia ( 

1 tirt rlopwit of L'itpuiiirft Enltiptiu in India (1734), p, 454. 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC AND INDIA 


tNTBOBllCTIQN 


C HRISTIAN influence, which has been at work in India since 
British mle began* lias been direct, through the agency Off 
Christian missions* and indirect, through con met of the Indian 
peoples with the Etdmmist ration, aim?-, atul methods* the education, 
litem Cure, and mode of life uf a civilization which owes much lo 
Christian thought and principles, 

An estimate of direct Christ inn influence ls comparatively easy. 
For reasons which w ill emerge as we proceed* it must be preceded 
by the far more die skull ovamihJlLon of indirect influence. This 
in turn must be determined by our conception of the Christian 
influence at w ork in die civilisation with w hich British mle brought 
India into contact. To what extent does that dvilb^thm depend 
for its strength on distinctively Christian life and doctrine? What 
does U mve to forces dial are independent of religion or common to 
the higher forms of all religions: That India was awakened and 
strengthened by certain elements srs ihc dviiizatiun with which 
Hritkh rule familUriwd her is admitted freely in India to-day, W L - 
shall not forward the Christian cause, or promote friendly relations 
between the Chrislian anti non-Chrkliuti worlds in India to*day. 
by claiming tor the exponents of Christianity a larger share in the 
social advancement of India than the history of civilization would 
justify. 

At die beginning of the nineteenth century the peoples of ImLb h 
reduced ethic-ally mid socially hy the event* of the preceding Century 
to a lower level than that found in any preceding stage of their 
recorded history, came under the influence of a nation whose social 
advance had undoubtedly been inspired largely by the Christian 
faith. Its acceptance of that faith ami the social results thereof 
had been due mu co its intrinsic superiority, but to historical and 
geographical circumstances which dillercndated it Irom Lhe 
‘heathen’ world. The Implant! which came into contact with 
Indin in the nineteenth century was not essentially a Christian 
England, as Fngknd, dominated by the Catholic Church in the 
thirteenth century, or as England, pas^iumtely absorbed in reli¬ 
gious discussion in Ttlddr and Stuart times, might Ik: accounted 
Christurn* Other forces, the humanism which dated from the 
Renaissance, and the liberal rationalism propagated by the 
French Revolution* had been ,w work for some time. Such forced, 
though not meumpatibk with the Christian faith, were clearly 
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disrimpibhabJc fmm it. Metbudrim and the Evangelical revival 
m xhc Anglican and Free Churches played thcif part in the India of 
the first half of the nineteenth century, It was not only Wilbcrfotce, 
and missionaries such as Carey, Duff, and Wilson, who showed 
India the mighty works that a lively faith produces, There were 
scores, perhaps hundreds* of civil and military officers, such as tiic 
L.awrench, the Grants^ Edwardes/Fbumaseii* and Outrani* wlio 
made no secret of the faith that dominated their actions, but there 
were others, such as Bentinck, Macaulay f and Dalhousic. who, 
though at heart pious and orthodox Qvrittkms* were known to 
India and remembered in India a_s exponents of the enlightened 
liberalism, the humanitarian bm, that was simultaneously at work 
in England, rather tlum of the Christian faith that supplied their 
motive power and confidence but was not explicit in their pm- 
nounecmctiTiK 'I'he nervousness which impelled the supreme 
govern men t during this period lu avoid all semblance of official 
patronage of Christianity or of hostility to other religions in India 
was responsible for action, or for failure to take action, in excess 
of what the inevitable ‘neutrality 1 of government demanded, and 
encouraged the belief that the social reform, somewhat timidly 
promoted by British rulers* had no religious force behind it. 

This conviction wa* strengthened in the latter Icaif of the n me¬ 
ter mil century and during thin century as the western world, 

K mi!bed by the growth of the biological sciences, by amhropo* 
jicat research, and by a new and more enlightened study of 
non-Christi3ti cultures and religions, sent out to India an ever- 
increasing number of civil servants, military officers* and mer¬ 
chants. brought up, it is true* in a "Christian 1 atmosphere, bul 
unable t» distinguish what was fundamentally Christian in lhai 
atmosphere, inspired vaguely by the Christian faith and not dis¬ 
senting from it. hut with the Englishman's instinctive dislike of 
Lfpcn professiuu, strengthened by vagueness regarding thar faith 
and by a growing suspicion that there win* more in other religions 
than had been supposed, Simultaneously, other motives for social 
reform dan those supplied by Christianity were making themselves 
fdt among the enlightened leaders of non-Chriatbfi India, 
Nationalism, the urge towards political independence, assumed 
religious force, Social and economic reform were &ecn io be the 
necessary foundations of national unity and independence. Racial 
pride, resentment at prev ious disparagement and neglect of Indian 
■euhures and languages, » growing recognition of oriental possi¬ 
bility fostered hy the development of Japan, induced a tendency 
to barrow- as little as possible from the svestern world, or at any rate 
to minimize the recognition of what the East owed to the West 
From the West must come the science* and arts required for 
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material strength and wealth. From the West abo must come a 
knowledge of modes of polilicat and social life that had given 
strength. But Christianity , which they had not learned to associate 
organically with those modes of life, was an exotic religion. In the 
economic hfc and international relations of the western world die 
teaching of Christ, which the Churches were supposed to per¬ 
petuate, deemed to ph) no part. In India the ^irife caii&ed by 
mutual antagonism of sectarian rcligionn. was more patent than the 
value of a clearly defined and institutionally supported religious 
creed* 

We shall try below to describe and account for changes effected 
or now bring made in the social structure that arc in accordance 
with what uc believe to be essentially, if not exclusively* Christian 
principles. And in so doing we shall try 1 to distinguish evidence of 
directly Christian indue nee, exercised through Christian missions, 
from evidence of characteristics not distinctively Christian and 
discernible in the other great religions and the varied cultures of 
India. For the reasons given above we shall not try to estimate 
precisely what we have been unable to define, the indirect Christian 
influence exerted by 3 ‘Christian' civilization made knot™ through 
British rule and western education. Vie can only say that even if, 
a& wc be Sieve, thesis changes, which art promoting the social wel¬ 
fare of India, have tx>cn due in large part to contact with those 
elements of western civilisation which are distinctively Christian, 
they have been effected in a way that has obscured their Christian 
origin. So many other forces have been at work that educated 
Indians who have not come under direct Christian influence, and 
some who have come under such influence, dissociate these change* 
from any form of organized nr insMtutinrv.il religion. The ethical 
teaching of Christ, thanks mainly though not entirely to Christian 
missions, h well known and greatly respected in India If 11 Hindu 
Or Muslim wishes to condemn a course of action he frequently 
calls it "unchristian". But this in itself implied neither acceptance 
nor recognition of the Christian Churches, and it is accompanied 
by ignorance of, and lack of interest in, the Christian interpretation 
of Christ’s life and teaching, ‘Fite non-Christian world is oon* 
cemed solely with the ethical principles of Christianity' and the 
practical outcome of these principles. From this pragmatic point 
of view the educated non-Christian, though he reveres the person¬ 
ality of Christ, b not disposed to attach a unique value to hii life 
or teaching. National or racial feeling, combined in the case of the 
Hindu with a very strong tendency to rriigbus tolerance and 
eclecticism, encourages the idea that Christian principles arc to be 
found in non-Christian religions and that their application depends 
in no way on acceptance af a particular faith. Among the leaders 
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of Indian life: thought to-day the pa&smn for social advance- 

mem U not impaired by the ah&ence of a distinctively Cbiiatian 
motive. Whether the forces by which they arc animated are suffi* 
eient to ensure active support among the masses of the population, 
as education spreads, is a question that lies outside the scope of our 
inquiry, The absence of finch support is conspicuous at present. 
Nor in it ft >r us to inquire whether authority other than that ul the 
Christian religion am inspire that respect fur the rights of the 
individual us distinct, from the rights of the State, that treatment 
of minorities w ithin the Statc T and that conception of intcmaUonal 
obligations and justice, which the western democracies recognize 
as essenunl enndit tuns of human progress 

OlBTI NCTIYE FEATURE OF INDIAN LIFE ,tXD THOUGHT 
IN RELATION TO CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES 

In all forms of civilization [here art elements which are dearly 
inconsistent with essentially Christian principles. What, ii may be 
asked, are the features; of Indian life and thought that are dis¬ 
tinctively non-Christian: And to what extent arc the efforts which 
are being made by enlightened Indians to amend or remove these 
features inspired h\ the Christian faith ? 

To the thoughtful .tnd enlightened Hindu the dominance of 
caste in the Hindu social structure is not only a serious obstacle to 
social progress; k i* contrary to ethical principles which he appre¬ 
ciates and understands. To the professed uEid sincere Christian 
caste as enforced by Hindu orthodoxy h contrary to the will nf 
God- The brotherhood of all men follows from the fatherlvMd of 
God. revealed in the life and teaching of Christ. The value of cadi 
human soul is absolute and not relative to such! status, 

I he caste framework of Hindu society is constantly being modi- 
tied by circumstances beyond the control of Hindu orthodoxy. But 
such adaptation is dictated by practical or economic needs, not 
by conscience of ethical standards. Criticism of group or caste 
ethics is no! forbidden, but nonconformity is sternly penalised, 
lliere had been much criticism and incitement to nonconformity 
before Clirbstko influence was brought to bear on India. Th$ 
teaching of Gautama involved a conception of society antagonistic 
to contemporary Brahmanism. The record of Hindu saints and 
M!crf contains much that is inconsistent with caste. Kabir qnd 
Nanak protested agarn^t it. Muslim influence was hostile to it. 
brom the beginning of the nineteenth century it has been ficredv 
attacked by Hindus, individually or in organized societies, who 
have continued to claim membership uf the Hindu fold and re- 
**hted any suggestion of Christian influence, There is tn fact much 
m tlir caste system against which the dominant tolerance and 
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sensitive kindliness of the Hindu mind naturally reacts. It was 
these characteristics that made the social Teaching of the Gospels 
so attractive to the Hnidu, leading those who were educated tn 
search their own scriptures and hagiography for similar teaching. 
What they did not attempt to do. for they were concerned only with 
practical and social needs and with the cmutiofial aide of ethical 
questions, was to connect the social teaching and practice of 
Christ with Ids essentially religious teaching or with the theo¬ 
logical interpretation of his life. Nor did they seek to discover 
whether the ethical principles by which they were animated were 
equally dependent on, nnd equally hound up with, the religious 
tenets of Christian and Hindu orthodoxy, or whether there were 
any deep-rooted convictions underlying Hindu thought and 
philosophy that strengthened the bulwarks of caste. 

In is surprising that they made no such inquiries. The failure 
of Buddhism to establish itself in India, and the lact that 3 re¬ 
former Much as Xanak was compelled to recede with his follower 
from the Hindu fold, obviously suggests some dement in Hindu 
thought that stiffens resistance to attack* on c mte, something deep- 
rooted that is not merely the result of superstition, ignorance, or 
selfishness. It may be true that caste does not ewe its origin to 
religion. Jlijt undoubtedly it acquired before long a religious 
sanction, live vital connexion between caste and the essentially 
Hindu doctrine of Karma is generally admitted. Belief in trans¬ 
migration is fin illy implanted in the Hindu mind; with this has 
been associated for centuries the conviction that social statu* is 
determined by the nature of n man's life in his previous existence. 
Consequently it is impious and vain for him to try to emerge from 
the shuns into which he h hum* or for others to assist such efforts, 
A man's whole duty in life, his Dkurnut, is conformity with the 
rules and standard* of his caste, A religion that challenges the 
theological assumptions on which caste is supported is better 
armed against: its ivranny than a refilled form of Hinduism. 

But before the dose of the nineteenth century ideas and 
aspirations that were destined to assume the com pelting power of 
a rt%i on had captured the mind of enlightened India, and fur¬ 
nished weapons against caste which were not in the armoury of 
refined Hinduism. It became clear that caste stood in the way of 
national unity, lha! it wa» an obstacle to economic advance, and 
that it provided strung arguments to those who opposed the grant 
of political self-government 10 India. Long before any idea of 
Indian nationalism had been formulated, before political aspira¬ 
tions had emerged K an attack on caste from the purely secularist 
point of view had been instigated by David Bare. Penozio. and 
other reformers associated with the Hindu Vidvalayu, the felt 
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educational institution m India that aimed at western education 
divorced from all religious foundations. 

We are reminded by the Indian census report of igjj iluit 
"the conditions of modem life have broken down the idea that 
contact with certain caste* involves pollution. . , , The use of 
convetitences such o$ trains and trams necessitates a relaxation of 
the nde that certain castes pollute by touch . , . there is a tendency 
to relax the rule of pollution by much in the case of member? of 
untouchable cables who do not pursue uniouchablc avocations*. 
Economic necessity - or ambition is leading educated Brahmans to 
careers in *uch industries as the leather trade h which fifty years 
ago would have been regarded with horror. Intercourse with 
Europeans and social entertainment assoc ia led with political or 
economic conferences are bringing together men and women of 
all castes and no caste. There arc Christian missionaries who, 
accepting the general belief that caste is the strongest obstacle to 
the spread of the Christian faith p believe k will yield to forces not 
cs&emially Christian, 

But the census report quoted above reminds us that so far 
'little effective has been accomplished hi the way of removing 
untoudi ability in its real sense. . , The water they touch is still 
undrinkable, the food they touch becomes impure, and they axe not 
admitted to places of worship or to restaurants, nor will the ordin¬ 
ary barbers serve them.' Admitting with the writer of the report 
the impetus given i° reformers by Mr, Gandhi 1 & heroic efforts, and 
the manifestly more tolerant attitude of the younger generation, 
particularly the student population, vve cannot ignore the bitter 
antagonism aroused in all centres of Hindu orthodoxy by Mr* 
Gandhi's efforts and the deep gulf between the enlightened portion 
of the population and the uneducated masftep. The Indian states- 
men who are striving to enlist the co-operation of die masses in 
schemes for the common development will no doubt promote the 
GiitcastG movement. But it would be premature to say at present 
that the non-religious forces referred to above are more effective 
than the direct influence of Christian mission* which will be de¬ 
scribed below. 

Another obstacle to social progress on Christian lines which has 
often been adduced as a distinctive characteristic of Hindu life 
and thought is the position assigned to women in the Hindu social 
structure It would certainly be wrong to regard this position of 
inferiority as essentially and uniquely a product of Hindu thought 
and life, in the sense that caste is such a product. Earlv Hindu 
literature and history reveal Hindu women occupying a far more 
honourable position and exercising a far more useful influence than 
would have been possible throughout most of the nineteenth 
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century. Hind 11 literature,, particularly the R*unayan& f records an 
attitude towards women nut merely chivalrous but fully conscious 
of their capacity for social service. The removal of the heavy 
burdens imposed on them, a Eld particularly on widows, and their 
equipment for national o$ well as domestic work* have always been 
urged by the reformers of Hinduism from within. 

Nevertheless, very serinu* obstacle* to women's advancement 
arc most certainly the inevitable results uf the Hindu social 
structure and the family system, as established with religious 
sanction at die bqritiiiing of our period. Infant marriage, sutice, 
the ban on w idow remarriage, and the harsh treatment of widows 
are very closely associated with Hindu beliefs. Even here some 
qualification is needed. There are Brahman groups* for instance, 
that pe rmi t remarriage of widows Bt 1111 1 e wi des p read agi ration in 
orthodox circles against the Ssrdn Marriage Restraint Act of 1929 
shows the strength of the religious sanction for social abuses that 
the Act sought to remove- It extended far beyond the ignorant 
masses to educated sections of the population. No doubt humani¬ 
tarian instincts, political and economic motives, and a desire to 
put themselves right with the oufcddc world would have led Indian 
leaders* without any outside influence* towards the emancipation 
of women. Bui historically it was the Christian missions alone 
that achieved substantial success during the greater part of our 
period Though there have been, in recent times, many Hindu 
societies doing good work in this field, it may at least be doubled 
whether without Christian influence the economic and political 
forces* together with the general influence uf nidus trial and 
material development, would have been sis effective in the cam¬ 
paign for women’s advancement as they have been in ihe movement 
against caste. 

Borne students of Hinduism find in its thought and literature 
Mi attitude of mind which is essentially hostile to any kind nf social 
reform and antithetic to the Christian basts of progress, Hindu 
religion, it ss said, is in m highest form 'other-worldly', tran¬ 
scendent, wholly preoccupied with thought [jump) and feeling 
{hhukti)> and nut Concerned with action on the lower plane of an 
illusory world, God is beyond good and evil. The aim b escape 
From a world of suffering and frustration by putting away desire of 
any kind, even the desire to hrlp others and to put the wo rid right, 
and by absorption in the real sphere of pure thought* remote from 
all practical activity. So long as man b on the wheel of life, even 
if by rebirth he advances to higher life, he is separated from God, 
in post-Vedantic thought the passive virtues associated with the 
ethical doctrine of Ahirnsa (self-restraint, abstention) are more 
emphatically proclaimed than the aggressive virtues. Even the 
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Bfmvavad-gita, with all its insistence an the performance of duty 
appropriate m one's station m life, insists on the absence of all 
passion and desire, on complete disimerestcilnt^- r Hte Hindu 
incarnations imply no necessary concern of God with human 
affairs. Though Rama is God in human form with a real ethical 
purpose, Krishna b often God taking his pleasure in a world 
created for lib spirt, free frtmi ethical purpose. 

Hi is easy to exaggerate die imporbUirc and influence of ilii? 
attitude, which b certainly nut riiaracterfalic of such leaders of 
I lindu thought to-day as tfir S. ftarihakris hmr i or of an essentially 
Hindu worker such as Mr, Gandhi. The petunia tic apathy pre¬ 
valent among The masses b perhaps due to dimatic conditions* a low 
standard of living, and lack of education either than to their 
philosophy. T he temple ceremonies and pilgrimages in w Iiidi they 
participate have an exhilarating effect, affording some relief from 
the soiiibrenes* of their life, but suggesting no escape from its 
passion* arid dtsircs. The hopeful vigour that distinguishes 
Christian village communities; from outcast* settlemem* may he 
due largely to economic and educational causes. The ready response 
of the Indian villager to political agitation that affects hiV materia] 
wcQ-being suggests no lack of interest in she things of this life. 
The hopeful agitation of the politically backward section or the 
outcome community, still influenced by Hindu rather than 
Christian modes of thought, show* no sign of the pcswmisrn which 
*omc aasocirtte wish Hinduism. It t$ amenable that confidence in 
the possibility of progress has spread, W example mi her titan 
precept, from the Christian to the Hindu communities; it may he 
doubled whether the masses of India can, like the political and 
social refurm lenders, be roused to any action not imnicdistielv 
calculated to advance their material interests by humanitarian or 
patriotic motives divorced from all religion. But there are no 
grounds at present for saying that the Hindu religion is LssentiaUy 
such as ir» nullify all desire for progress, nr fhju Christian con¬ 
fidence h indispensable for sudi progress. 

li would be difficult to detect any essential elements in the Si^h 
religion that are peculiarly hostile to social progress or likely to 
yield only to distinctively Christian Influences. The vigorous and 
enlightened Pa mi community has shown that ik wat between 
good and oril which their religion rmplmjzea can be waged 
effectively in Indian social life. 

The backwardness of the Muslim community in India is as&b- 
dated by some with the admitted failure of Christian missions in 
Indhi to win many converts, and is sometimes attributed to dis¬ 
tinctive characteristics of lebm. But exaggeration of such features 
is common and dangerous Belief in die verbal inspiration of the 
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Koran nu doubt impedes 0 departure from some practices, now 
regarded as harmed, that it is supposed to ordain or countenance. 
But there are many Muslima in India who combine active seal for 
reform with a reputation for orthodoxy, and there is a school of 
Islamic thought that encourages the evolution of d *Katrine and an 
interpretation of The Koran consistent with the views of social 
reformers. The fatalism that is by *cmc supposed to be a peculiar 
check to progress in this community U by no means confined to 
Islam and ha$ never checked other activities nf orthodox Muslim 
statesmen or generate. Countries that have been long under 
fikmk rule have shown recently a readiness to follow the lead 
of strung piu^sotialitics bent on social reform. Though Lhe Koran 
seem? to the lay render 10 emphasize the inferiority of women* and 
to sanction seclusion^ polygamy, and easy divorce, those who 
explain away these features of the Koran are not condemned as 
heretics. The brotherhood of all the faithful, though not so com¬ 
prehensive as the brotherhood of all mankind taught by Christ* is 
consistent with his tea chin gt h more effectively realised than in 
many so-called Christian circles* and baa effective instrument of 
social service w hich has impressed the Hindu world. The efficacy 
of prayer, alms, and fast mg is recognized alike in Christianity and 
Islam. The revelation nf one all-powerful and all-merciful God 
who intervenes in human history inspires the Muslim as well as 
the Christ tan v. ith a motive and with confidence. The rigidity of 
Mamie monotheism seems an almost Insuperable bar to the accept¬ 
ance of the Christian doctrine nt the divinity uf Christ. For this 
reason, and because mission schools and colleges have been used 
far less by Muslim than by Hindu pupils, distinctively Christian 
influence has brail less felt in the Islamic than Sis the Hindu world. 
The stimulating influence nf western civilization has been less 
apparent because the advantages nf western education have not 
been so widely recognized as in other communities. The reasons 
fur this lack Of social progress are partly cultural and only partly 
religious Muslims who have been soundly educated find in their 
religion no obstacle to social progress. 'Though some Muslim 
reformers acknowledge their debt to the ethical teaching of Christ, 
that teaching was perhaps more needed and has lieen more deeply 
appreciated in the Hindu world. 

J40N-CH&m'lAJi REFORM MOVEMENT5 

“The account given by J N. Farquluir m Moilrrn ReHgtous Mm- 
mtnts in India of the many social reform movements and sodetie* 
in non-Christian and rum-official circles show- that they were 
more strongly hi due need by Christ tan teaching and example Ln the 
cririy part of uur period than in the latter, and that in the early part 
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rudi influence was mitre frankly acknowledged. As years passed 
racial or national feeling tended to emphasize the value of ‘Indian’ 
religions, while pre-occupation with political and economic 
interests combined with a desire for national unity, and a growing 
fear of superstition brought all forms of religion into discredit. 
But the recognition of ethical values emphasized in Christian 
teaching has persisted throughout. 

The first great Hindu reformer. Ram Molian Ray (1772-183ij, 
admitted his great debt to Carey and his Serampore colleagues, a* 
well an: to what he had teamed in English literature and Eni;]i;h 
society. But he acknowledged also his debt to (slant. In religious 
thought he was an eclectic, and his main aim was to extract from 
all religious teaching what was rational and ethically useful. He 
remained, so far ay possible, faithful to Indian traditions, and did 
not formally repudiate caste. He disliked the radical attitude of 
David Hare and Derozio. The Btahmo Samaj, which was the 
outcome of ins work, was doctrinally similar to Victorian Uni- 
lariamsm, and counted among its early champions Dcbendnnath 
Tagore, who explicitly repudiated Christian influence and urged 
the refinement of distinctively Hindu thought and worship. 
Kesbah Chandra Sen was strongly influenced by Christian mvsti- 
dsm liefore his belief that he was the divinely appointed inter¬ 
preter of the new dispensation’ made him a Jaw imto himself. 
The zeal of the Brahma Samaj fur western education mid marriage 
reform has been real and effective, and its opposition tn caste pre¬ 
judice sincere. But it has suffered from itssipa polls tendencies. 
It has been essentially an intellectual movement, and its appeal has 
not been so widespread or influential as that of societies or persons 
who have propagated emotionally a religious, racial, or political 
ertfd. 

Reform on distinctively Hindu lines, begun bv Debendninajh 
Tagore, was carried forward by fcimakrishna Paramhamsa (tSu- 
S6), a mystic who owed much to the record at Christian mystics 
such as St Theresa, as well usof Hindu saints. He was uninfluenced 
by taiionalisin or western education. Though the popular accounts 
of his life were influenced by the Gospel stories, his best-known 
follower. Swarm Vivekananila (1861-1902), himself a mission 
college student, initiated and popularized in the western world as 
well US in India the idea that the East is more spiritual’ than the 
" esf ■ th3t Hinduism is the greatest of all religions because of 
its catholicity, tolerance, and absorptive capacity. The Ranm- 
krislina Misskm which he founded aimed at social work un dis- 
Emctivcly Hindu lines. 

This, exaltation of Hinduism was carried a stage farther on lines 
antagonistic to Christianity by the Thcosophical movement, which 
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began in India in 187S. Though theosophy outride India pro¬ 
claimed that there is no religion higher than fruth t and tried to 
discover truth In all religions,, its development in India under 
Madame Rbvatsky and Mrs. Besant was a protest against any 
'exotic' religion, such as Christianity, and a lervent patronage of 
the region into which Hindus were bum. Mrs. Rcsanris manilfuld 
activities embraced most useful social and educational work on 
western lines, sympathetic treatment of outcastes, and systematic 
provision for Hindu religious instruction. Rut much of her defence 
of Hinduism seemed to enlightened Hindus, as well as to Christians, 
reactionary' and superstitious. Though her active support of Indian 
nationalism ensured for a time widespread personal popularity, her 
influence, and that of theosophy generally„ gradually declined. 

Meanwhile the An a Samaj, founded in 1875, was aiming with 
more consistency» and less embarrassed by erratic genius though 
with tujuul antagonism to Christianity, at social reform on sup¬ 
posedly orthodox Hindu lines. + Fhc founder Dayamnd Saraswati 
(1824-83) owed perhaps less to Christian influence than any other 
nineteenth-century reformer of Hinduism. A Satiny ari in early 
life, he was a champion of Hinduism pure and undtfiled, witii 
nothing of the eclectic in him. He was an ardent but not a critical 
scholar, He found in Yedic thought and lechng, to which alone he 
professed obedience, more perhaps than other scholars have tound 
to support his hatred of superstition* idolatry, caste intolerance* 
and the evils of the UrnhmaiTs marriage code. The way to freedom 
of the Hindu race lay in a purged Hindu religion. I he Satnaj, 
without departing from his principles, ha* seen and realised the 
advantages of western education. Us Angbvedic College in 
Lahore, where a * western' curriculum b combined with Hindu 
religious teaching, its Gurukab sit Hard war, where the study of 
Hindu literature and traditions and the conduct of a school life on 
ascetic Hindu lines are influenced by western educational methods, 
and its girls* schools have given social reform a religious note 
sufficiently free from ’foreign' Influence to satisfy racial pride. Its 
popularity has been strengthened by its active sympathy with 
political aspirations* 

Religious nationalism played a considerable part in the political 
disturbances of India for thirty years of aur period, particularly 
in the Manuka country and Bengal. B* G* Tiiak enlisted re¬ 
actionary superstition in his campaign against the British govern¬ 
ment, and encouraged the veneration of Sivaji as die heroic leader 
of a Hindu theocratic state and the cuh of the popular Marat ha 
deity Ganpali (Ganesh}, who was associated with nationalist ideas. 
In Bengal the cult of Kali as a symbol of aggressive and vindictive 
nationalism was advocated* Christianify was condemned with 
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other symptoms of alien rule in the early stage of the Swadeshi 
movement. 

The emergence of Mr, Gandhi in die Indian political world 
strengthened the connexion of politics w ith the Hindu religion by 
the presentation of that religion, free from reactionary supersti¬ 
tion, in a form that did not repel rationally minded politicians and 
social reformers, Mr Gandhi, as his closest European friend, 
Mr, C. I"’, Andrews, lias mid us, is essentially Hindu in his attitude 
to life and scale uf values, hi-s religious thought, his eclecticism, and 
Ids inability to conceive uf uniquely revealed truth. His references [ U 
Christian dogmas allow complete misunderstanding and incapacity 
for systematic theology. His sturdy patriotism, racial pride, anil 
justifiable contempt for the conduct of professed bul renegade 
Christians, have led him to under-estimate at times the strong 
influence that Christian ethical teaching has undoubtedly exercised 
on him. The acknowledged influence of Tolstoi, T'bureau, and 
Rusk in may perhaps be set aside as only vaguely Christian. But 
his development and use of the principles of AJtiittta, as an active 
not merely passive element in life, is due not unly to Tolstoi hut 
in a larger measure to the Sermon on the Mount, The emotional 
effect of popular Christian hymns is stressed in Mr. Andrews’s 
account of him. Ilis vivid sense of sin, his faith in human nature 
when inspired by love, his recognition of the value of the human 
sou), his insistence in practice and precept on the efficaev of 
vicarious suffering, show si rung evidence of Gospel meditation. 
He may well have got from Islam and Buddhism in combination 
the sense of human solidarity and brotherhood, his sympathy with 
the outcome*, his monotheism. his asceticism, and passion for the 
simple lilt, lit- must he believed when lie saya that he owes his 
personal devotion to God. his belief in divine" grace bestowed on 
the devotee, to Marathi poetry, the copious writings uf the bkakti 
school of thought, and particularly the Hhugeii/ui-eita. But it 
may be doubted whether he would have subordinated Christian 
influence Ui the influence of buddhism, nr made it equivalent to 
that of Edam, if he hud not regarded Christianity us more alien and 
western than the oilier two religions. 

The general effect of his work h at been to diminish rather than 
strengthen popular recognition of the sodal value of ibt Christian 
faith, Recognizing honestly the tine work which Chrirtian mis¬ 
sions have done for the outcast?*, he dues not associate it essen¬ 
tially with their fnith: and he dwHenges their right to ‘impose’ 
that faith mi thot* who have been horn into another religion 

The work and attitude of Rabindranath Tagore has also tended 
to divert attention from distinctively Christian influence. He is 
a poet rather than s philosopher, a man of fwling rather than of 
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action (so far as political and economic activity is concerned). His 
influence is not comparable with that of Mr, Gandhi. But in his 
more systematic writings he displays hirmclf to lib students and 
follower* .is a rational humaniiarian p synthesizing what is best 
in extern and western thought* a citizen of die world, w ith a hatred 
of provincialism but a love fur whatever is racy of the soil. He has 
not studied Christian thought carefully md conveys no idea of its 
distinctive contribution to thought or action. 

Iti the Farsi community the effective labours 01 reformers 
such m \T:ehihari P L AL Mehta, II. A. Wad la, and others. have 
been accompanied by full and frank recognition of the value and 
influence of Christian ethics. There h Htilc evidence of Christian 
influence on Zoroasman thought md worship* but there ore not 
the same obstacles to conversion as in the Islamic or caste Hindu 
world* and the social work of the influential Christian families of 
Farsi origin is fine testimony to their faith. 

The moat prominent figure in the Muslim reform movement* 
though by no mean* its only important figure, is ils founder Sir 
Saiyid Ahmad Khan, who nearly hall a century after Ram Mohan 
Ray played much lire same part in the initiation of Islamic pm- 
greet as Rani A lotion played in the awaking of the Hindu world. 
The causes and tragic results of the Indian Mutiny brought home 
to him Islam's need for western education and the value of 
Christian ethics in western civilization. He founded Aligarh 
College for the propagation of western learning with a strong basis 
of Islamic teaching, consistent with the ideas and information 
imported from without* The Muslim educational conference that 
emerged from she Aligarh movement* like the Farsi reform move¬ 
ment. has hern concerned with practical measures uf social 
advanccnifni rather than with religious implications or founda¬ 
tions. Though societies such m the Anjuman Himayat-i-Islam 
have been formed fur the defence of the Muslim faith, Islam has 
bad less to fear from the inroads of Christian teaching than from 
the breaches left in its walls by western education of a materialistic 

*ype- , . 

Of the social reform movements that have worked on positivist 
lines, far the m^Kgt important has been the Servants of India 
Society. "Tliis society was founded by G, K. Gokhalc, the wise 
and statesmanlike leader of the moderate and liberal nationally 
in 1905* From the start it has been free from association with toy 
form of religion. But it is hostile to no rational religion* and 
Gokhnle in hLs mode of foundation appreciated the methods of 
Lhc ^reat proselytizing religions and the need for pome motive 
power and organization equivalent to that supplied or sanctioned 
by supernatural religion. Ita membership is open to all races and 
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religions* and is conditional On whole-hearted dedication to "the 
region of service'. Hiere must be a sense of vocation* Vows of 
poverty are taken. Its work is mainly educational f in the broadest 
sense of the term; for its performance the members are mo$t care¬ 
fully trained; propaganda and publicity work are based on thorough 
research. The society's aims and methods are such as to attract 
iviiok-hearted adherents of the Christian or any rational faith. It 
would be impertinent for anyone who did ilol know the inner mind 
of the founder or his foEowers to discuss the part* if any p played by 
Christum ethics or the example of Christian societies in the formu- 
latioi and execution of the scheme. That it has ethically and 
itifclituticmalk much in common with Christian missions is ctcar_ 
Like those missions, it demands disinterested service in order that 
India may be freed by enlightenment. Regarding the kind of free* 
dom* the purpose for which it Is to be used, and the mode of 
enlightenment there is substantial difference of opinion, which 
need not* and does not! involve antagonists 

CHRISTIAN IT V AND THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

it is difficult in these days to discuss the Christian influence of 
the British government in India. 'Hie phrase suggests British 
patronage and claim* to moral superiority which the enlightened 
Indian naturally resenis; it stimulates racial feeling which finds 
ample support in die failure of Christian nations in the West to 
order their internal and international life in accordance with. 
Christ's teaching. None the less it can, and must. l>c said that the 
social reform policy of the British government has heels in general 
accord w ith the Christian spirited proclamation of Queen Victoria 
in and that, though the realharion of this policy has been 

sorely impeded by weakness as well us by obstacles which few, if 
any, governments have had elsewhere to Face, the >pirit of that 
proclamation has found some expression in action. 

After the Indian Mutiny Queen Victoria assured her Indian 
subjects in these wordsJ "Firmly rdying on the truth of Christian¬ 
ity and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of religion, we 
disclaim the right and desire to impose our convictions on an) 1 of 
our subjects. 1 Thb statement emphasises the vital distinction 
between 'neutrality*, a word the Queen excised from the draft 
with her own hand, and *tolcnince\ it proclaimed that a govern¬ 
ment which is compelled on grounds of equity and expedience 10 
respect the religious doctrines and practices of all iis subjects an 
far as they are consistent w ith public order and humane principles^ 
is none die less entitled to profess openly the faith to which it owes 
allegiance in action as well as thought. It set the sea] on John 
Lawrence's blunt and wholesome declaration a few months before: 
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'Christian things done in a Christian way wilt never alienate the 
heathen. 1 

The inscription on the statue to Lord WtUfcm Ben truck in 
Calcutta records that 'He infused into Oriental despotism the 
spirit of British freedom. His constant study was to elevate the 
rnotal and intellectual character of the nations committed tu his 
charge/ It b shown elsewhere in this chapter that Reminds* like 
other reforming administrators, could not have carried out, and 
would not have attempted, hi* reforms if enlightened non-Christian 
Indian support had not In'en behind him- But he owed much also 
to the instigation of die missionaries Du if and Carey, and was not 
chary of acknowledging his debt. Of him* as of Dsdhousie, Curzon, 
and other progressive British rulers or India, it may be said that 
hb active zeal for purity of adminbtration* equality under the tavy 
as much individual freedom as is compatible with public order and 
social decency, his energy and initiative, hi* belief in the possibility 
of progress* his hopeful determination, were essentially Christian. 
Such charactemtics have been conspicuous also in non-Christian 
leaders of Indian reform. But their consistent, though by no means 
always effective* exhibition by a professedly Christian government 
has undoubtedly strengthened the belief in India that there is a 
peculiar virtue in Christian ethics which is favourable to social 
reform, though that virtue is not necessarily found in professed 
Christians. 

There was a period, approximately from 1840 tu 1865, w hen the 
Christian basis of good government wn quite openly emphasized 
by prominent government officer*. John Lawrence was not staling 
only hb own view's when he wrote in an official dispatch: "We 
must endeavour solely to uncertain w hat b our Christian duty and 
follow that tu the uttermost, undeterred by any eonsideration/ 
Men such as Henry Lawrence* Outram, Edwardcs, Tltomason* 
McLeod* and Thornton, were equally explicit in speech and 
writing—'bold independent yet Christian rulers, uncrowned kings 
of men by grace and election', Svdney Smith*s prophecy b 1H0S 
that "Methodism in the Last will soon he the infallible road to 
promotion p during this period seemed likely to Ik fulfilled. Dal- 
housic in 1854, sweeping aside the arguments of those w ho feared 
that grante-in-aid tu mhsttm schools from public fund* would 
offend Indian fading, wrote: "Even from the political point uf view 
we err in ignoring so completely as we do the agency of ministers 
of our own true faith in extending education among the people/ 

The claims of Christian missions to official protection, to 
financial support in their philanthropic and! educational work, and 
to explicit recognition of their religious value by officials speaking 111 
a personal not official capacity, were first acknowledged by the 
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government in ibis period (1340-65). During thre* years we rend 
uf n Cuvemur at a province, a godson of CltULrle^ Simeon, the 
Cambridge Uv Angelical, who in opening a government college said 
that he locked forward hopefully to the Chri^Uanizaiiiin of all 
India, and that for thk purpose he in the IWiiuhtion 

of j minion college. A Governor of Bombay look part in Sunday 
School work, at a time when the police were safeguarding the 
bnpljsm of Parsi converts and. when a memorial ufiring extension 
of mission work was being signed by the Commissioner of Bind, 
sixteen civilians, and twenty-three military officers, 

in later years upon support of the religious work of missions 
was far less common, btlt official references to their educational 
and philanthropic value became more and more frequem and 
explicit. The Governor of Bombay, introducing a mission impu¬ 
tation to tile Prince of Wales in i Syh, said: 'The missions ha ve cl«m? 
more fnr India's welfare than ait other agencies combined.' Lord 
Carton told how the missions had ‘stood between the dead and 
living’ during the great famine. 

Nor lias there ever been any lack of officers ready to take or 
defend action clearly necessitated by LhrLstian principles, even at 
the risk of offending Hindu or Islamic principles. Sir Henry Maine, 
defending legislation which allowed Indian Christian converts to 
remarry, said in i 860 : ‘We will not fore-, any man to be a Christian; 
we will not even tempi hint in become one. But if he cIhh^cs to 
become y Christian we will protect him in thirst rights of commit nee 
which ivc have been the first to introduce into this country anti 
will apply ti. him those principles of equal dealing between man 
and man of which we ure in India the sob- depositaries.* The High 
Court of Bombay, deciding in t«6z a libel iictinn brought by a 
Vaishnavite temple against Christians who had attacked its vices 
said: 'What is morally wrong cannot he legally right.* 

There have never been wanting men in authority to testily in 
public to India’s need of Christ’s spirit and Christ’s disciples. 

It ri, we believe, this Christian spirit, encouraged undoubtedly 
and effectively assisted hy support from the enlightened section of 
the non-Christian world, that has placed on the statute book of 
India measures of social reform, too few in number, but actually 
or potentially bir-reaching in influence The suppression of suttee 
the boldest and most dramatic act of Bcnrinck, was hy m> means the 
only reform measure of his time and the years that followed Thu 
campaign against the Thugs had a humanitarian background and 
significance and was carried on in defiance uf the religious sanction 
w’hich they claimed. The reform of t| lt . Indian Pend Code, the 
abolition ol legal slavery, the declaration uf infanticide as murder 
were integral parts of the same movement. The renewal nf the 
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charter of the East India Company in (833 was conditional on the 
removal of ah caste and relipious qualification* for government 
office. The principle was accepted in theory hut its practical appli¬ 
cation wa* impeded by undue deference to claims of expediency. 
The Caste Disabilities Act of 1830 was an honest attempt to apply 
the principle to the bwa of marriage and inheritance- frequent 
but for the most pan ineffective efforts were made by the govern¬ 
ment to secure the claim of the oulrafite* so educational facilities, 
the use of public wells, and a share in the necessities and amenities 
of life open to caste Hindus, The government also took both 
legislative and executive action for the reformatton of the criniinat 
tribe* and fnr the humanitarian treatment of lepers, lunatics, 
and dumb animats. 

11 is the legislation affecting marriage and the age of consent 
that is particularly relevant to die purpose of this chapter, Such 
legislation, particularly offensive to orthodox Hindus, who inter¬ 
pret it as an attack on fundamental features of the social structure 
sanctioned, if not prescribed, by religion, could not have been 
carried through without the support of enlightened Hindus. Some 
of ft p in deed. Wits initiated 1»y or undertaken at the earnest and 
repeated request of such persons. Rut it may be doubted whether, 
even with this support, a government so apprehensive of religious 
feeling, and so eomriciitiously tolerant, would hat e faced the con* 
troversy that attended the passing of these measures and the outcry 
that followed t lid r passing, if Christian feelings hat! not been roused 
bv die injustice and cruelty of the practices which these laws were 
intended to prevent, The marriage of Hindu widows in accord - 
□nee with the views of the It rah mo Samaj was legalised in iSjfi. 
The Christian Marriage Act. referred to abuve, followed in 1Sbb. 
In 187^ came the Civil Marriage Act. though it was not extended 
to include those professing the Hindu faith till 1023. Infant 
morriage was a far mure difficult problem. The age of consent was 
raised to ta in 1S91 after ten years of controversy, and a^ain-to 
14 for males and \\ for females in 19-5- it was not till 1929, 
long after die inefficiency of legislation about die age of consent 
had been proved,, and then only because of the initiative and iti* 
siattmec of Hindu member* of the l egislative Assembly, that the 
Barda Marriage Act, which imposed penalties on those who united 
in marriage males of under 18 or female* of under 14. w an passed. 

The agitation caused by them measures, find it must be added, 
tile proved impracticability of their strict enforcement, 1* thought 
by sonic 10 justify the extreme reluctance of the British iiovea ri¬ 
me nt to legislate on any quest]on affecting long-established or 
widely spread religious customs. Be that a^ it may. it is quite 
certain that thi s nervousness tvas the mam cause for ihe very *low F 
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and very cautious advance in sock! reform initiated or supported 
by the government U preferred to depend far mote on sic octal 
enlightenment resulting from education and the work of Christian 
minions and of nun-Christian reform movements than on legisla¬ 
tion. Thk ivas no doubt wise, Premature legislation does more 
harm than good. But k was unfortunate that the same nervousness 
often led the govemnicm into lines of action, or was responsible 
for inaction, that encouraged tft Indians the belief, despite Queen 
Victoria's proclamation and de-spite the action and pronouncements 
of individual officers referred to above, that the British government 
was completely uninfluenced by Christian principles and com¬ 
pletely unmoved by the social evils associated with the non- 
Chrisiian religions. 

It uas not until 1813, and then only after long and persistent 
agitation by the Evangelicals at Hume, that the riel it uf mission¬ 
aries to enter India was family established aa a condition of the 
Company's charter. Though before this period Christian missions 
had been well established in South India, where men like Schwartz 
had proved their usefulness, the great Carey at the Inhuming of 
ihr century had been fur hidden to land in Bengal, and had been 
driven* when he had managed to land, lo work fur a time on 
Danish soil. For many years after this right had been secured, 
after the social and philanthropic value uf missions had been 
proved and their usefulness to government recognized, and after 
a Christian ecclesiastical establishment had been set up and 
endowed by the government, it was difficult for Indian Christian 
converts to get from the government the some consideration that 
Hindu and Muslim subjects received. Government service was 
too often dosed to them. Conversions in the Indian army were 
deprecated and officers in whose battalions they occurred were 
liable to censure, even if they had played no part in the process 

ft was not only this chilly attitude towards ihe religious work of 
imarions that led Bishop fteber to declare in 1826 that 'we are in 
matters of religion the most lukewarm and cowardly people in the 
world’. The title of 'Dry Nurse to Vishnu 1 conferred by some 
critics on the: government of those times had some justification. 
Many temples were managed, and their funds administered, bv 
government officers. The government was often officially repre¬ 
sented at temple ceremonies, and its officers were allowed and even 
encouraged to contribute to die temple treasuries. This official 
association with non-Christian worship and practice, condemned 
fur the most part by enlightened India as grossly superstition 
and fruitful in grave social evils, was given up only slowly and after 
long controversy* 

Religious feara and scruples were not ciie sole or even the main 
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cause of the Indian Mutiny. But they were discernible in the s^ate 
of mmd that produced and prolonged it, and missionaries, together 
with their converts, suffered severely as a result. Such fears were 
caused, not by the resolutely Christian attitude of officials such as 
John Lawrence* but by the confusion wrought in unenlightened 
India by the contrast between such an attitude and the incidents 
and procedure described in the two preceding paragraphs. Why. 
for instance, did a government that declared in iSj| that all 
school* were open to the outcastes tolerate open disregard of this 
declaration? Why did a government that professed at times such 
respect for caste scrtiplt-j subsidise mission schauis ihat openly 
flouted such principled and establish railways in which caste and 
outcasts passengers were herded together? Suspicion grew that 
the government had designs for the overthrow uf the ITitidu and 
Muslim religious which fear compelled then3 to conceal by 
apparently friendly actirms. 

The Queen's proclamation after the Mutiny established firmly 
in Indian minds the conviction that no attack on any religion was 
contemplated or desired by the British rulers. It was thence¬ 
forward possible for the government Id continue its encourage- 
merit and support of Christian educational and philanthropic work 
without arousing suspicion, The cessation of measures indicating 
official patronage of other religions removed the suspicion of 
double dealing. But it Cannot be said that the Queen's affirmation 
of her governments reliance on the truth and value of the Christian 
faith has left an indelible impression on the mind of India, or that 
the non-Christian population has attributed such social reform 
measures as the government has undertaken to its acceptance of 
rbat faith. What has been noted is the official dependence m such 
measures on the initiative and support of enlightened Indiana 
l 1 he Englishman's instinctive reserve on religious subjects, :i 
tendency even among the more orthodox to attach less importance 
than in earlier day-' to church attendance and Sunday observance, 
and to look sympathetically fur what is good in other religions,, 
have concealed the Christian origin of much that the British 
government has attempted and achieved m India. 

THE ENFLCtXCfi OF C1IBISTIAN MI&MONS 
Direct Christian influence in India, through mission agency* 
bad been established long before the beginning of the British 
period- We need not enter here into the obscurity of early 
Christian history in India. It is certain that there was an organized 
Church in South India* under the Babylonian Patriarchate, in the 
sixth century* and the Syrian Christian* were a strong though not 
an actively proselytising community in the fifteenth century The 
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sixteenth century inaugurated a great and active campaign by the 
Roman CalboKe agencies, which }od been at work before that 
century P under Portuguese government auspices, in West an d 
South India. Xavier's mass conversion, backed by Portuguese 
official support * carried nut w ith a surprising ignorance of local 
languages, and not apparently accompanied by systematic educa¬ 
tion of Christian communities, was followed by the establishment 
of the Jesuit Mission in 1590. when we hear nf 500 missionaries at 
work among 251,000 converts. As a result of Robert etc NobiH’s 
work this number grew steadily during the seventeenth century. 
The mission made a careful study of the local languages and 
customs and developed an extremely tolerant attitude towards 
tile caste system, which ha* characterized Roman Catholic mission 
work rince that time In North India Jesuits were prominent m 
the Mughal Court. Akbar showed a keen interest in Christian 
teaching and two Princes of the Court were baptised. Scholars 
have found strong traces of Christian thought in the Hindu re¬ 
ligion? writings ot the period. 

The Abbe Dubnh, writing- in 1815 after many years of mission 
work in South India, depicts its results in words that indicate that 
Christian missions, by the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
had made practically no progress in an apparently hopeless task. 
He had ‘watered the soil with his tears 1 They had "fallen on a 
naked rock\ Two-thirds of the Jesuit converts had gone and the 
number had fallen to 33,000. Sixty years 1 work had produced 
practically no results among the higher castes. In the last thirty 
years there had been only 300 converts* of whom 200 were Pariahs. 
Christian charity made no appeal to a caste-ridden people or to 
"the innate vileness of Hinduism 1 . "Try to change a single institu¬ 
tion ami you will find an unconquerable people, 1 ’The day when 
Government presumes to interfere will be the last of its political 
existence/ 

This was only a few years licforc Bentinck*s regime and the 
abolition of suttee. Dubois had worked at the dose of the darkest 
period in Indian history, in which the bigotry and centralized 
misrule of Aurangzeb had been followed by the bigotry and 
plundering raids of Marathi niters in Central and North India, 
and by fighting between them and equally bigoted Muslim rulers 
in the south. Chaos had been intensified by the struggle between 
European powers fur supremacy But before thedn^c uf the period 
Protestant missionaries from Denmark and Germany, supported 
by SAC .K. funds from ling land, had established ihempelvca 
firmly in South I ndia. Unhindered by the British authorities, and 
with sympathetic eneoiiragemeril from the Hindu rulers of Tan- 
jore* they had developed from early in the eighteenth century, 
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largely owing to die line and tactful work of Schwartz. the educa¬ 
tional work and the careful shepherding of Christian communities 
which in the next century was to be so productive. By 1772 there 
were 22,000 Protestant converts in the Madras district. By [833 
there were 1 i r ooo Protestant Christians in Travancore, and 30,000 
in Trichinopoly and Tinncvclly. In a6x Madras villages there were 
12,000 Christ inns. 

Though Soush India never lost the lead gained by its earlier 
start, die removal In 1813 of the restrictions placed in North India 
on mission activities, ami even on mission entry, by official 
timidity T opened the whole of British India lo Christian influence 
and begun a period of intense activity inspired at the outset by 
great mission personalities such as Carey, Dulf* and Wilson, and 
assisted by the vigorous outcrop at home of missionary societies. 
Free Church, Anglican, and Scottish Church, between 1790 and 
1840. A frontal attack on Hinduism, alt along ihc line but with 
special attention to the higher castes, was the order of the day. 
The means of arrack were essentially education on western lines. 
Bible teaching, and street and village preaching. Several great and 
still powerful mission colleges ow e their origin to this early period. 
Bishop's College near Calcutta, Duff’s College (now the Church 
Assembly College) in Calcutta, Wilson College and the SJ\G- 
College at Triehinopoly {now amalgamated with Christian College, 
Madras) among others. Though Carey was a distinguished oriental 
scholar, with a marvellous gift for languages* and though men like 
Duff and Wilson were by no means ignorant of Indian religion* 
and literaiure or averse from oriental studies, Indian salvation de¬ 
luded in their eyes essentially on what the West could give, and 
particularly the Bible: on a departure from all that Hinduism 
involved rather than on die adaptation and refinement of Hindu 
life, thought, and customs. They shared with Macaulay the view 
that a short period of western education (and the Bible) ‘would 
not leave an idolater in Bengal 1 , By 1E5? there were 91.000 
Protestant Christians m India and about 200,000 Christians of all 
denominations. 

A new period of mission activity began with the assurance of 
financial support from public funds and official encouragement for 
mission schools and colleges given in Sir Charles Wood's dispatch 
of 1S54. Speck] I stress was laid in that dispatch on extension of 
primary education for the masses. Obstacles that official timidity 
had placed in the way of women’s education were removed. 
Missions were not only free, but were encouraged, to extend 
greatly their work in the villages among the outcasts, and among 
women in towns and villages, where their influence wiia moat 
needed and was to be most deeply felt. Inquiries into ihc deep- 
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rooted causes of the Indian Mutiny showed the need for more and 
better education. The martyrdom it brought: to many missionaries 
and converts provided a strong stimulus at home Social and 
philanthropic work other than purely educational were developed 
during this period with increasing official encouragement, I he 
pace of extension quickened and an increase of i± per cent, in 
Indian Christian population was recorded between iSyi and 1S78. 

Up to 1880 there had been in Protestant mission work few signs 
of what has since become 4 conspicuous feature of such work, mass 
movements and the bringing within the Christian fold of com¬ 
munities rather than individuals. An impetus in this direction, 
and scope for village welfare and community work, were un¬ 
doubtedly given by the great and disastrous famines in the latter 
part of the 1 £70-80 period. This new orientation of mission work, 
the widening of its social activities, and the emphasis on the 
corporate side of the Christian life, produced a for more vivid 
impression on Indian life and thought than the effect of the 
quickened rale of conversion which resulted From dtis new move¬ 
ment. 

This emphasis on the corporate aspect of Christianity, and the 
conviction that the spiritual salvation of the individual is bound up 
with that of his community* and that the social and economic 
advancement of a community must proceed pan passu with its 
spiritual advance, grew steadily in intensity during the latter 
decades of our period. It has been fruitful because the enthusiasm 
it inspired has been guided and directed by careful scientific study 
of the problems involved in community welfare work. Valuable 
and pioneer contributions have been made by the study of village 
economics by mission surveys and experiments, The comparative 
value of higher education work among the literate castes, and of 
evangelistic and social work among the lower castes and particu¬ 
larly fur the outcastc communities, has been the subject of heated 
diacussioiL The misgivings caused in some by the general refusal 
to give up or even seriously to diminish higher education work have 
been lessened by bringing higher education into line with village 
community work. The steps that are now lacing taken to interest 
Christian colleges in rural economics, and m equip them for 
research work and fur extra-mural activities in this sphere, are likely 
nut only in benefit both the college and the village, but also to 
increase the sympathetic interest in mission work shown by the 
enlightened section uf the Indian peoples. 

There is noticeable also a far more sympathetic and under¬ 
standing attitude on the pan of Christian missions to non- 
Chriatfon religions and modes of life than was shown in early 
yeara* a greater readiness to search for w hat is good in them and to 
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u&e that element in the development of Indian Christian life. It 
has been easier for the Utter day missionary to adopt such an 
attitude than it was for Duff or Wilson. The social evils of the 
non-Christian world are not so prominent and the sincerity and 
zca 3 of Hindu and Muslim reform societies have been impressive. 
Latterly also the mission attitude to Indian nationalism and 
political aspirations was such as to lend no support to the idca T 
widely held at untr time, that Christianity b an alien force, asso¬ 
ciated with alien rnlcrs and therefore hostile to whatever might 
weaken India's political connexion with England, Though the 
mission world wisely abstained from taking pan In political con¬ 
troversy, it abstained also from any speech or action that could be 
interpreted as critical of Ircdhn aims, and it imposed no restriction 
on the many missionaries who gave sincere and open expression to 
their sympathy with them, Mission efforts to build up local 
churches* Indian in outlook, sentimenr, mode of worship* and to 
entrust the largest possible measure of responsibility to Indian 
Christians in the pastoral and collegiate spheres, may have been 
belated; but they have been sufficiently effective to be counted 
among the arguments that cap be urged against critics of Christian¬ 
ity as ft denationalizing agency. 

Gratitude for the educational, social, and philanthropic work of 
Christian missions, anil the example and stimulus thereby afforded 
to non-Christian reformers* have undoubtedly exercised a strong 
influence on Indian life. This influence, to which frequent testi¬ 
mony has been given by non-Christian writers and speakers and 
by non-Christian census superintendents, has been strengthened 
by the discovery that :> Christian can remain an Indian and. 
whether Indian nr European f is not necessarily antagonistic to 
Indian independence* 

After we have described the educational work of the mission? 
ami wliat has beep done for the miLcasu-s and women, we shall have 
to slate and explain the limitations of the influence exercised by 
such work. But before doing so we must state our belief that the 
influence of Christian missions has been far greater than a mere 
study of the growth of the Christian population would suggest. 
That growth has in fact been conspicuous. The Indian Christian 
people in the fifty years since r^Si has increased by 238 per cent. 
In 1881 it formed only 0-7 per cent, of the total populating In 
1931 the percentage was s-8. In the Last decade its rale of increase 
Was three times great as the rate of Hindu increase, In one 
decade of the period the Christian rate of increase was eight times 
as much as die rate for the loud population. Between 1916 nnd 
1926 the Protestant missions in the Tdugu area received 43^000 
outcast es into Lbc Christian fold. Since 1930 they have been 
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receiving outcasts and caste folk at the rate of 25,000 to jOtOoo 
yearly. and in this in many areas the number would he far 
greater if there were more workers or if the workers were less 
conscientious. 

But, if one were to judge solely by numbem, the impression 
made on India must seem insignificant. I n 1931 Christiana num ¬ 
bered a tilde less than fi millions, a mere 2 per cent, of the total 
population. Numerically, though not otherwise, converts from 
the higher Hindu castes an d from Islam hardly come into the 
picture- The Christian population is Largely concentrated in a few 
arta& _ Xcarly half of It is to be found in the Ttlngu areas, Tuuie- 
velly p and Travancore. There arc areas with a population of five 
millions where no mission is at work. Evangelization work among 
Muslims and Sikhs i& admittedly inadequate and comparatively 
unproductive. At the present rate of increase it w ould lake another 
xfio years for India as a whole to become Christian, The present 
rate is indeed much faster than that of lire Christian population 
in the first century of the Roman Empire, We refer to the figures 
not in order to minimize the effectiveness of Christian missions, 
but to contrast the extent and degree of their influence with the 
present numerical insignificance of the Christian community in 
India, 

Approximately one quarter of the educational work in India, 
other than that of a purely professional or technical nature, b 
being done in mission schools and colleger In ^nudi India and 
pans of North India the proportion is higher Literacy figures 
establish the marked prominence of the Indian Christian com¬ 
munity over all other communities except the Pareis, though the 
feet that only 28 per cent, of the Christian population is literate 
shows the task Imposed un missions by the constant in pouring of 
illiterate outcasts We shall diacuss Inter the effect of Christum 
education on this community and the general effect produced by 
educational work for women and oiiteastesu We must deal fim 
with the results of the education in Christian institutions of male 
non-Christian pupils, caste Hindus, Sikh*. Muslims ami Farm. 

Conversion pa a result of such education I m been rare. It is 
mainly through ihese institutions* and soldy through mission 
agency, including of course the Bible Society, that a knowledge of 
the Bible, and particularly of the Compels, was extended through 
India in the early part of the period, though latterly the Bible cause 
to be read and valued by many who had not been in mission 
schools or in direct contact with mission agents. The emotional 
effect of such reading and the universal reverence for the per¬ 
sonality of C hrist have already been noted. Frequent testimony 
has been given by Viceroy* and Governors Co the character and 
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ability shown by ox-ttudcnts of mission institutions in posts of 
high responsibility. It could liardly be said, however, that in such 
posts car in professional life the non-Christian produet of Christian 
education can be distinguished from those trained in efficient non- 
Christian institutions. Nor it dear that tile chalfcctcpstics which 
have won such p raise have been due essentially to lY\blc teaching 
or religious instruction, They arc to be expected of those who have 
enjoyed a well-ordered school and college lit c and effective instruo 
daft. It b true that high c^ate students of mission colleges have 
shown in recent years a readme^ for urban social service work, 
often involving contact, with outcastes that Hindu orthodoxy 
would almrii as well as for participation in rural economic surveys 
and work, Hut the same enthusiasm h shown by youthful ad¬ 
herents of Hindu and Muslim reform movements who have never 
come under Christian influence. 

The early advocates of Christian advance through Christian 
secondary schools and colleges did not foresee the development of 
a system of education in which Christ bn institutions would be 
merged, it system in which, retie wed as a whole by its beneficiaries, 
secular education has been the main and essential feature. \\ hot 
they had in mind a system dominated by the Christian point 
of view, consisting mainly of Christian institutions supplemented 
hy government schools at which, as was hoped and advocated at 
one time. Bible teaching would be given. 1 hey hoped also as a 
result of rapid conversion that the staffs and pupils of all t hrbtbft 
institutions would be predominantly Christian* and tlmt the 
Christian influence on the non-Ghtiy tiin minority would be 
eorre&jKmdsngiy great, ITjt course of events been far JiflercnU 
Neither staff nor students of mission secondary schools and col- 
leges* regarded as si whole and with an admission of itnportent 
exceptions, have been such as to mate llic atmosphere essentially 
and convincingly Christian. In the eyes of parents and pupil* 
religious ins unction and daily prayers have been an extra * outside 
the courses and school life teco^ntzed ®Jtd inspected by the 
nient and Usde&for the public exaimnatinns on w hich the student** 
careers depend. The provincial unive rest its which spurned control 
of secondary school courses n ere essentially secular institutions 
w ithout provision for religious study or examinations* I he only 
two universities so far sis&ociaied with religion liavc been Hindu 
and Muslim* not Christian. 

Intimate personil contact between pupils and powerful 
Christian personalities on the stall would have intensified the 
Christian influence. Loyalty to persons rather than creeds and 
parties or uisiitutiuns is a Hindu characteristic, In some mission 
colleges such loyal attachment lias been possible. Wiy many 
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ex-students of Christian College, Madras, admitted gratefullv die 
influence of their Cura* Dr. Miller, on their lives Bui owing to 
the shortage of funds and staff many secondary schools and most 
primary schools have seen ihe missionary only during oceasiunx! 
vbrta of supervision. 

For these Ttasons f and because so much zeal for social service 
and what b vaguely called the Christian spirit b shown by many 
who have never studied in Christian institutions, it b difficult— 
in fact the Lindsay Commission «n Christian Colleges found it 
impossible a few years ago—to detect any distinctive contribution 
made to non-Christian Indian life and thought by Christian 
mission activities in secondary and higher education. Though 
there are noteworthy exceptions, of the normal Christian institu¬ 
tion it may be said that the average non-Christian ex-student 
remembers it with gratitude just as the Indian world generally 
appreciates gratefully its educational debt to missions. But what b 
gratefully remembered is what is also remembered by ex-students 
of really effective institu lions under non-Christian iiumsgement. 
It must be added that determined efforts have been made in recent 
years to secure a more distinctly Christian contribution from these 
institutions. 

We need nut here dilate on what the missions have done by 
schools and other means for the women of India. It is well known 
and appreciated throughout India. For many yearn they alone 
possessed not only the zeal but also the instruments, women 
teacher* and adequate supervision! for women's education, and 
they made ad mi ruble use of thrir opportunities, quickening the 
conscience of India and showing what was possible and what 
educated Indian women could achieve. The girbt 1 schools and 
colleges were fewer in number than the boys* institutions; many 
of them were residential; Indian conditions necessitated dose 
supervision and women teachers could be got only frtmt the 
Christian community. The atmosphere generally was mure 
CJiristiun than in the boys* schools Remembering this anil the 
influence of the Indian wife and mother in ihe home, one is led to 
believe, what cannot he proved, that mission girls' schools have 
exercised on ihe Indian home and social structure m influence that 
for many years no other agency exercised or could have exercised. 
But it must also be noted that before the dose of the period effec¬ 
tive schools and colleges had been established by the government 
and by Hindu ami Parai societies and that the competent and 
steadily increasing group of Indian women who are now making 
their influence felt in public and professional life includes some 
who have never studied in Christian institutions. 

About the Christian work for the outcasts of India, dose on 
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fifty million* Us numbe r, hundreds of excellent books have been 
written and there b material for many more. The impression of 
Christian charity and resolution created thereby on the mind of 
enlightened India could be illustrated by very many quotations 
frtim Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, and Pam leaders. One must suffice 
here* from the ^ptmis report (1901) of a Brahman superintendent 
of census operations in Travancore, where orthodox caste Seeling 
is stronger perhaps than anywhere else in India, ! l he heroism of 
raising the low from the slough of degradation and debasement 
was an element unknown to ancient India, The action of Llie 
missionary was an entirely original idea. 1 Nationalism was not 
Strong in 1901, Many Indians to-day T si ill ready to applaud 
mission heroism and resolution, would deny the originality of the 
idea in India. They would, however, admit, if pressed, that the 
Buddhists who preached and acted on this idea could not retain a 
footing in India and that the many Hindu saints who appreciated 
the idea obtained for it no band of resolute adherents. 1 he census 
superintendent proceeded^ 4 But for these missionaries the humble 
orders of Hindu society will for ever remain unrabed. 1 Had he 
been writing to-day he would have been compelled tn mention the 
equally heroic efforts of Mr. Gandhi and bis followers, as also the 
work of the Servants of India Society, the Hindu Depressed Class 
Mission* and similar agencies. But he might have added that the 
results of Mr. Candid's campaign so far arouse a doubt as to 
whether any leader, without his magnetic personality, will have the 
courage or pertinacity to champion t with any hope of success* the 
cause of the out castes on distinctively Hindu lines in the face of 
the bitter and violent opposition organized by orthodox Hinduism 
And the whole-hearted efforts of those w ho have championed the 
outcries on frankly secularist tines have been conspicuously in¬ 
effective. Seventy year* after the Act for the removal of caste 
disabilities only 609 school* in Madras Presidency out of ft, 157 
admitted the depressed classes. In India as □ whole they were 
adnutted into only 7 per cent* of the schools nnd college^. It was 
only in schools established and maintained essentially *or their 
benefit, or m schools predominantly Christian, that they got a fair 
chance. Their admission into other schools might at any time 
mean the boycotting of the school by the whole I liiuiu population. 

Though Islam, like Christianity, preacher the hfotherhond of 
man and carries it into practice in die treatment of it* numerous 
converts from the lower castes, and though Muslim teachers have 
use hilly been recruited for work in out caste schools, the Muslim 
community has not in fact organized systematically or effectively 
any campaign for the uplift of the depressed classes* The schools 
opened for these classes by District Boards and other public 
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bodies Imve found the recruitment of an effective staff and super¬ 
vising age no- most difficult. What is more important and relevant 
to this chapter is the inability so far of any agenev oilier than the 
missions to followup and associate the education of the depressed 
classes with their sett lenient and development as organised com¬ 
munities. 

It is the corporate aspect of Christian work, as we hate said 
above, that has affected profoundly the life and thought of India, 
It is its work for the outcasts that lias given non-Christian re¬ 
formers an original and inspiring idea and practical guidance. 
The Christian settlement that less emerged has some of the features 
of the closely knit structure of the Hindu village of the pasl. But 
the Christian principle that we are members one of another mkes 
the place of caste as the binding force. And the simple religious 
teaching that is given explains and enforces the measures taken for 
the community's economic advance instead of impeding such 
advance by the reactionary superstition associated with the village 
temple. 

Reviewing his experience of many years' work in South India a 
well-known missionary, Mr. Sharntck. has stated that ‘individual 
converts have not been the apostles of Christianity or brought the 
Hindu leaders an inch nearer Christianity'. The statement i* to Itr 
accepted relatively as emphatic testimony tu the superior influence 
of the Christian community, not absolutely as a reflection «m the 
lives of individual members of the community. The list of out¬ 
standing and influential C hristian men and women in the Indian 
world of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries is far too 
long to be given here. In the spheres of social reform and educa¬ 
tion the work of Christians such as K. T. Paul* S, K. kudos. Dr, 
and Mrs, Satthianadhan, and S. K, Datta lias had a widely recog¬ 
nized national status and influence. But in the public eye their 
aims and methods have lteen identified with those of the many 
enlightened leaders who have not shared their religious faith. 
They have not been regarded essentially as the outcome of that 
faith. 

I Ills can also be said of Indian Christians who have i>etn 
prominent figures in the political world. To what extent Christian 
principles can find expression in an atmosphere of compromise 
and strategy mutt remain an open question. But it is certainly true 
tliat Indian Christians individually and the community as a w'holc 
have given convincing proof that their religion involves nn Jack 
of sympathy w ith Indian aspirations or with the desire for political 
independence. I he part played by the Indian Christians in the 
nationalist movement is not without importance, and it is during 
the past decade that their attitude has tended tu change from that 
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of a separatist minority towards co-operation with the moderate 
nationalists, a change expressed by the formation of a Christian 
Nationalist Party in Bombay/ The separatist feeling referred to 
tn this extract from the 1931 Census of India report was never 
strong among the Protestant denominations in India* and the 
reluctance of these denominations to claim separate Christian 
representation in the reformed legislatures was taken as further 
proof of their wish to avoid all suspicion of political aloofness. 

But it is through the work of great Indian personalities in ihc 
rtiraJ mission field, and through the infect ions enthusiasm shown 
by s uch men as Bishop Azamh in tile shepherding of young Chris¬ 
tian communities* that the essential and beneficent features of the 
Christian faith have Iwn moat effectively made known. It is in 
>ueh a sphere that enlightened India finds that connexion between 
faith and works, so vital and clear to the Christian mind and so 
difficult for the Hindu mind to appreciate. The Indian Christian 
world has not so far produced a distinctively Indian interpretation 
of Christian expression which ran be compared with the contribu¬ 
tion made to theology by die Greek, Latin, French, or Anglican 
Churches. On Hindu and Muslim thought Indian Christianity 
has made but little impression. There have beem and are, 
Christian poets w ith a distinctively Indian appeal to the emotions. 
But their work is tittle known outside Christian circles. It is the 
Indian pastor and bishop, seeking the application of Christian 
principles to the problems of village life and finding expression of 
their faith in tile field of rural economics* who have stirred the 
minds and hearts of the many caste Hindus in the Tdugu country. 
Their influence will grow as they emerge in increasing numbers 
from Christian colleges where a scientific framework for Christian 
enthusiasm is being devised, 

it seems unlikely that the spread of Christianity in the caste 
Hindu world will be effected through individual conversion. 
Though the penalties of conversion, still severe in orthodox Hindu 
families* arc less harsh than they were* and though mission secon¬ 
dary schools and colleges are becoming more distinctively Christian 
in atmosphere and influence, Lndian youth to-day is far mure 
interested in schemes of social, economic, and political advance¬ 
ment that unite enlightened Indiana than in questions of faith That 
breed division. It is no longer an uidiflcrerice to religion, the first’ 
fruits of a secularist education and a superficial acquaintance with 
science. What is now it work is a conviction, based unhappily on 
experience, that religion in India lias usually meant communal 
strife and reactionary superstition. Even if Christian life in India 
proves thai these are not the necessary results of supernatural 
religion* it has yet to convince India that the virtues which it 
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displays arc dependent on its faith. Such a conviction is slowly 
ripening, but in communities as 2 whole rather than in the hearts 
of isolated individuals, and as the result of Christian work by and 
fur die community rather than of work by and for 1 he individual. 
A Hindu Census Superintendent in Mysore noted in 1911 *tlte 
enlightening influence of Christ unity, patent in the higher standard 
of comfort of the converts and their sober discipline and busy 
lives". A more recent observer notes the new generation of Chris- 
tuns growing up, very different from their parents. ‘The grand- 
children will he better still." The old Adam is with difficulty cast 
nut. Even in the mure rigorous Protestant communities it is often 
difficult to insist un caste converts joining in worship with those 
who were recently outcastes. There have been cists of Christians 
resulting tn civil marriage in order to avoid Christian restrictions 
on the age of marriage. But the fact that such reactionary conduct 
is condemned by the Christian community ;ts a whale, whereas 
outside the Christian sphere it Is the social reformer against whom 
the community sets its face, has not failed to impress the Indian 
world. In religion, as in all social activity, the Indian community 
is like the cloud as seen by Wordsworth: ‘It move-ill altogether if 
it move at all." 

But the way of the missionary is hard in India. Aspects of his 
work, such as have been described above, which powerfully impress 
one section of enlightened India tend to weaken his influence with 
another section. The man who devotes all his time and energy-, 
ao far as outsiders can see, to the social, economic, and educational 
uplift of a village community, the successful organizer, the man of 
affairs, seems to have nothing in common with the religious Guru 
nr the Sannvasi whose life of meditation has such a profound 
influence ■ 'Ti the individual Hindu follower. The active missionary 
is admired as a philanthropist. But to man)- he docs not appear in 
the guise of a religious teacher. ‘Indians', writes ntic of my cor- 
rapotulchts, "expect their religious teachers to be ascetics. It b 
the Sannyasi who commands most influence as a religious teacher. 
It has been said that it b as easy fora Hindu to renounce the world 
as for an Englishman to accept a peerage. The statement contains 
a kernel of truth/ The accusation of world tin ess is seldom brought 
against the missionary to-day, and could certainly not be sub¬ 
stantiated, But he dues not and cannot, if he is'to respond to 
urgent calls on Christian charity, appear "other-worldly’ as that 
term is applied by many Hindu seckcis after truth. 

There are oilier obstacle* to the full and effective appreciation 
of the Christian faith by that section of die enlightened Hindu 
world which is still acutely alive to the value of religious experience 
and aware of the significance of its expression in creed or dogma. 
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Though this action U perhaps small numerically in comparison 
with die section that is indifferent or hostile to religion, if includes 
many whose influence is considerable. 

The maxim cairn regia etus rrtigio appeal* to many thoughtful 
Hindus. To many it sc«ma clear that enlightened mankind is 
ethically united, hut tliat difference of religious opinion is natural 
and desirable. The practical virtues are common to humanity. 
A man** religion is not so much hi* own as the product of the soil 
and race from which he has sprung. Each racial religion must be 
periodic ally reformed and refined to bring it into line with 
universal ethical principles. The discarding of the religion of one's 
race and country h* in the strict sense of the term* ‘impious 1 . The 
Chris? i an mj&uomriea who urge it are encouraging disloyalty to 
race and family and disregard of divine dbpensatinn. 

The catholicity of the Hindu mind T its love of tolerance which 
easily pas*c$ into bigoted dislike of dogma, die nebulous nature 
ul Hindu doctrine*, so different from die precise features of I Hindu 
institutions, make Hindu thought singularly inaccessible to attack, 

I Ls capacity for absorbing what is at the time appropriate strengthens 
its resistance to any thought or doctrine that is inconvenient tir too 
precise. The absence of any central scat of authority or established 
hierarchy ensures the whole structure of thought against collapse 
through the storming of Us citadel. Sci greatly is this catholicity 
and tolerance vent rated that there lias been since the days of 
Kcsliah Chandra Sen a tendency to puE forward Hinduism as a 
religion which can unite and satisfy the whole world. Many who 
retain the more characteristically Hindu idea of the equal value of 
all religions share the hopt expressed by Sir S, Radhakrishnan 
lhal ‘the Hindu idea! w ill reconcile the jarring disharmony of other 
faiths’. This belief owes much to the preaching of Swuni Vive- 
karuuuhi, who proclaimed “if There is a religion which can claim 
to he the universal religion of the whole world, it is ours and none 
uUv.\ He maintained that Hinduism depends on principles not 
persons h and that only through principles could universality 
brought about. 

The Hindu mind separates theological dogma sharply from 
philosophy and puis it in a lower grade, \ dear and persistent 
process of logical thought, daring but effective speculation, has 
produced in 1 lindu philosophy metaphysical principles for which, 
as for ethical principles, universal validity i$ claimed. But dogma 
such as that which finds expression in the Christian creed seems 
to the Hindu on a lower level, the result of emotion not thought, 
food for poetry not philosophy; an interpretation of experience 
appropriate to a particular time, place, or race, but valuable only 
In those who cannot rise to the highest planes of thought, and not 
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universally valid. Ret ween Vcdtntic philosophy and the popular 
theology uf the Jtamayam t there h no vital connexion. 

What interests essentially the Hindu philosopher i$ the mind of 
man, capable only in its perfection of contact with supreme reality. 
11 la not concerned with historical facts. The claim of the Christian 
creed to be an interpretation noi only of human thought and feeling 
but also of facts recorded in history ts overlooked or misunderstood* 
Recognizing the emotional and ethical value of the stories of Christ 
and ha etui, the Hindu philosopher is not impressed by the fact that 
the one was a person known to history and the other the product of 
mythology. Both alike arc outside The sphere of pure thought in 
w hich Hindu philosophy moves, l 1 he Stories concerning both can 
be equally useful in the planes of feeling and action, It b true that 
illu bhakii philosophy brings emotion* devotion to a personality, 
within the realm of thought. Rut devotion to an [deal personified 
in a mythical hero seems to have the same value as devotion to a 
historical person. 

That God should reveal His nature and purpose to His creatures 
is by no means repugnant to Hindu thought. That Hindu saints 
have been the channel of such revelation is believed by many. 
What is repugnant is the idea that any one mode or channel of 
revelation has a unique value. The truiii—or such portion of it 
as La needed and appropriate at the time—may he revealed by 
incarnation. But it is the idea not the fact of incarnation ihal has 
significance. + Whenever 1 :im needed in a world of sin ! am born 
again and again/ What is important is the persistence of this idea, 
finding expression in a scries of myths with nn emotional appeal 
to the unlearned- To minds preoccupied with ideas there seems 
to be on need for a human person to establish by his life and 
influence a conviction that the idea is true as well as useful. 

It is these characteristics of Hindu thought that impede the 
Hindu study of Christian dogma and lead one tu suppose that the 
way to Christian faith, if it b followed by enlightened Hindus, 
will be through the manifestation of that faith in the Christian 
community rather than through its exposition in speech or writing. 
In the writing* of esteemed Hindu philosophers to-day, such as 
Sir S. Radlmkrishnan, one may find many traces of sympathetic 
reading of Christian philosophy and frequent use of Christian 
metaphor. One look* in vain for an understanding of the essential 
Christian dogmas. 

The effect of direct Christian influence on ihc educated Muslim 
is, we believe, summarized accurately in the following words of an 
outstanding figure of the Islamic world, well known for his political 
ami administrative ability founded on a liberal education, lliey 
were sent to the writer of this chapter. 
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"Christianity has come to us so much mitred with ihiiuamJim, 
huMiiUrianbnif and Iq\x of lilicfty; A li d it (tits acted upon dilfercnt 
group of the Indian peoples in such diverse ways, that to sum up alJ 
these aspects in a simple chapter, or even In a bmi, can do nothing hut 
partial justice to the subject. The safest tiling is to speak for oneself 
only fijuI to tliai extent I have no hesitation In expressing the deep 
obligation I owe to Christbiiitw Ami this: I owe mostly to two fticiors, 
first. I was in contact almost throughout my reboot and college career 

with the Catholic priests in-, whose devotion to knowledge And 

pursuit of high ideaU could not but incite me with deep and abiding 
respect for Christianity The other way in which Christianity has, I 
believe* influenced me is through the opportunity which clows contact 
with it and hs themturc gives to peoples of other religions for Reviewing 
their own faiths from n Uiffcrrm angle. It is this, J believe* which im* 
parts a wider and mure understanding attitude towards religion and life 
id general/ 

4 By their fruits yc shall know- them/ It is perhaps this text, 
misunderstood in India as often in England, that summarizes mm- 
Christian India's attitude towards Christianity throughout our 
period. The words* taken in their context, mean dial the truth of 
a religion h to he gauged by die character of its ethical teaching 
and die number of its adherents who live up to it. Rut this is how 
the enlightened Hindu interprets it and this is what he seems to 
hold In religion, as distinct from philosophy, he is a confirmed 
pragmatist life insistence cm it is perhaps a useful tonic for the 
Christian world. It is possible that all India would he Christian 
lo-day if all, or even the majority, of the professed Christiana who 
came to India had led lives in accordance with their Master’s pre¬ 
cept*, ft is certain that during the last fifty year? the revealed state 
of the western world has led many Indians! as one writer has put 
it ( to reject Christianity in the cause of Christ 

India has throughout our period been looking passionately for 
the Way and the Life- It has not been looking so passionately for 
die Truth, because the need has not seemed so urgent. Hinduism, 
say* Sir S. Radhakrishnan, unites men in a common quest rather 
than u common truth/ The Christian faith is that those who 
follow die founder of that faith in the quest w ill find in him not only 
the Way and the Life but the Truth. If this be so> it is the cor¬ 
porate life of the Christian community m India that h most likely 
not only to establish the identity of the Way and the Truth, but 
also to prove that the Truth is the same for all and a bond ihat 
unites the human race. 

1 l?it Hindu Vkte of h>(l^7), p. 5S, 
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CHAPTER IX 

HINDUISM AND THE WEST 


I NDIA is the home of a emulation which in its origins is prob¬ 
ably us undent as either the Egyptian or the Sumerian^ but 
unlike them is yet functioning as u vita! factor In the Ik c> of nearly 
a fifth of the entire population of the world, It has produced and 
still produce* saints and sages* poets and philosophers, artists and 
sutesmen. It lias thrown out movements pf world significance 
such as Buddhism, reformist sects like Jainism and Sikhism* It 
has extended its influence to every part of India anti has effected 
the cultural unity of the country', which would otherwise be a mere 
geographical expression, a miscellany of a number of different 
regions inhabited by different races, speaking different languages. 
Though now and again observers maintain that India is a continent, 
that there are Bengalis, Gujaratis, Marthas. Rajputs, Punjabis, 
car Hindu*, Muslims, Sikhs, Christiana* it is admitted that those 
who live in India have a suflkieni consciousness of unity and of a 
common cultural background to realize that they are Indiana with 
a definite outlook on life and are different from other peoples. 
Even such social institutions as the system of caste, joint-family, 
and village communities exert an enormous influence on those who 
do not belong to the Hindu fold. This is not unnatural, for although 
a few of the Muslim aristocracy can trace their descent from 
victorious conquerors of earlier clays, 90 per cent, of the Indian 
Muslims are Hindus by race, and even the few who came from 
outside made India their home. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century, when the British 
had established their dominion over the country, and imposed 
peace and order on it, they turned to what the Marquess of Hastings, 
in 3 letter written in iHtS to the Court of Directors, called 'the 
amelioration of man 1 , "The great work achieved by your arms 
ought to be followed by a peace, of which you will l>e solicitous to 
avail yourselves as the fortunate opportunity for disseminating 
instruction and morals among immense communities lamentably 
deficient in the conception of social principles and duties. A vast 
field for the amelioration of man lies before us. 4 The well-inten¬ 
tioned efforts of the East India Company were \ma\ on ignorance 
of, and generally contempt for, the cuJiurai background of India, 
though there were exceptional individuals who began iu study arid 
reveal io the West some of the treasures <if Hindu and Muslim 
I item tunc and learning. With the growth of the British power the 
old order weakened and die confidence of Indiana in their own 
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culture diminished. Many -ftere daoled by the civiliandon of the 
West, which seemed to be better adapted for the acquisition of 
temporal power. A few were so enchanted hy it that they took to 
western culture with the cntliustasm of neophytes and endeavoured 
to westernize themselves completely; some became Christians. 
Proclaiming the futility and worthlessness of India^ social and 
religious institutions, they wished to rebuild the structure of 
national life On new foundations, Not so the great majority. In 
the Mughal period those who wished to take service under the 
Mughala acquired a knowledge of Persian, but such an acquisition 
did not make them less Indian or more attached in the religion of 
their rulers So now the classes educated in fcriglbh did not h as a 
rule, give up their traditional ways uf life and habits of mind, but 
used western learning for improving their own culture and adapt¬ 
ing it Ll* she new impulses created Ivy contact with the West 
The spread of western education and ideals stimulated movements 
within 1 linduism designed to preserve its essential principles and 
at the same time to remove excrescences which were opposed not 
only to the spirit of Hinduism but also to the ideals spread by 
western culture. What is the spirit of Hinduism? What are its 
essential principles? The spirit of science is nut dogmatic cer¬ 
tainty but die disinterested pursuit of truth, and Hinduism is 
infused by the same spirit. As I have remarked m another work, 1 
fixed intellectual beliefs mark off one religion from another, but 
Hinduism sets itself no such limits. It b comprehensive and 
synthetic, seeking unity not in a common creed but in a common 
quest for truth, Hinduism is more a way o! life than a form of 
thought. It insists not on religious conformity but on a spiritual 
and ethical outlook in life. It is a fellowship of all who accept the 
bvv of right and earnestly seek for the truth. 

Hinduism has its basts in the philosophy of the Vedanta. 
Vedanta means the end or ultimate significance of the Vedas, and 
different forms of it interpret that significance in different ways, 
which need not be regarded as mutually contradictory* There arc 
the the i Stic interpretations of the VititiadtaiUi slid Dv mtet, which 
are in principle wl different from analogous developments in 
Christian thought, and there is the Advmta interpretation oi un¬ 
compromising non-dualism, which also has parallels in the West 
The Vedanta has a practical purpose, to regenerate the soul, to 
make it see the truth. Wc can know the truth only to the extent 
we have lived it. No one is a philosopher whose teaching is not 
reflected in his life- When the Upani-shad writer claim* that 
spiritual freedom is attained through gnosis (puttm), lie means not 
mere intellect hut a vital function of the spirit. Philosophy as the 
* Tkr Hindu It'trv rf Lift (1727b 
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pursuit of madam is a guide to right thinking and right living. 
According to the great tradition, philosophy is a study of the self. 

It is the science of the self* atmtn uiya. When the Upa nufad tells 
us 'that thou art 1 (tat team iinj or 'I am tJte Heal* hinfmutmi}. 

it indicates that truth L& out art objective state but a spiritual condi¬ 
tion. Hie self ia not unknown (avedya)* nor is it known as an 
object (tYt/y«); it ia self-known {tuaytdya). Jnam is not concep¬ 
tual reasoning or metaphysical perspicacity but is illumined beings 
direct and immediate consciousness of reality. 

How can we obtain this state of illumination, of radiant cer¬ 
tainty t of power and vital hy ? We have to d iscs pi ine the mind, and 
present psychological prejudice# and obstacles from interfering 
with the direct perception of the truth Wc must purify the vision 
from the contamination of our desire*, see all things as ihcv are, 
parts of abjective existence. All that we art must be submitted 
objectively to the pure vision of the spirit. The renunciation must 
be entire and the spirit must become pure. The discipline is 
austere. The Upanlshad says: 'The self is realized by truth, hv 
austerity, by proper knowledge, by uninterrupted self-controL 
Inside the body is the self full of light and pure, and it is perceived 
by persons of self-control whose imperfections are destroyed.' Of 
the vision of pure being, only symbolic expression is possible, No 
reasoned statement is adequate to express its mystery. To define 
ihe real is to turn it into an object and so to degrade it. Its in- 
wurdnes? of spirit resists division in time or space- We cannot even 
say shat it bone; we say that it is mm-dua! 

The moment that we make die real object into an object of 
knowledge, it becomes a pari of the objective world. It is the con¬ 
crete, revealed God waking in the world of nature and history, 
Iftvant The whole objective universe, because it k objective* is not 
the pure subject; yet it is its objectification. This objectification 
k a process in which the whole universe, from matter to God, 
shares, It will go on until the purpose of the spirit in dm manifesta¬ 
tion h perfectly fulfilled. The conceptions of Brahman and bvanj, 
Absolute and God, the Nirguna Brahman and Suguna Brahman of 
Sankara, are not irreconcilable. While Sankara emphasizes the 
absolute character of the Supreme, he recognizes the divine 
sovereignty of the world Tradition has it thevf he is the author of 
many hymns of intense devotion to God. The real can he con¬ 
ceived in two ways, from within and from without, Seen from 
within, the divine is living at rest within itself. The division of 
subject and object is not relevant to divine rarity or absoluteness. 
The real can be conceived as an object presiding over a world. 
Its inner life b reflected in outward action. The Absolute becomes 
God w ho overflows into the world, which he penetritcsi, controls 
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and sustains. In the world we have the descent of the divine into 
the limitations of crcaturehoad God become (tesh, subject trans¬ 
formed into object, working in nature and history, 1 The iwo con¬ 
ceptions which have met in European thought, the classical and 
the Biblical views, the mystical and the prophetic, are combined 
in the Hindu conception. It emphasises the Nirguna aspect of the 
real ns the absolute which we can gain by way of gnosis, by know¬ 
ing the self* breaking the spell, and enduring the bondage, and the 
SuguiM or the personal expression of reality which we realize by 
the way of Eros, when we pray to God for grace to help us, Even 
self-knowledge in this world is a matter of divine gilt. The 
Supreme Self is not realized by discourse, nor by intellectual power, 
nor by much reading. He is realized by one whom he himself 
elects ■ to such a one he reveals himself. God becomes the perfect 
personality who can help us in our weakness and imperfection. 
The personal conception of the divine comes to us from die earliest 
times. 'The Yajur Vtdy has the following prayer: 

'Lord Thou art Splendour, endow me with splendour; 

Thou art Force, give me forces 

Thou nit Strength, make me strong; 

Thou art Energy, make me energetic; 

Thou art Imlignatinn (against evil), 
infuse such indignation in me: 

Thou art Forbearance, mike me forbearing. 1 

The Svttmtatara gives a glowing account of the living personal 
God. 'None can equal him or surpass him. His great power i? 
spoken of as of various forms* His knowledge, power, and activity 
arc all perfectly natural/ 'He is the one God hidden in all things, 
all pervading, the indwelling self of all objects, the controller of 
Karma, abiding in all tilings, the witness* the knuwer. the alone, 
devoid of qualities/ 

While the thinking few understand the philosophical subtleties 
of Sankara's tidvaita, the popular religion of India is theism. It is 
the Sagurid aspect that is emphasized in some of the later I'pani- 
shads, like the Srrtamittira and the FtImgavaJ-gito. They pro¬ 
claim a God of grace to whom men [tray, w ho is real and active for 
the good of men. They present a God of love and demand a life 
of severe discipline and selfless activity. With the spirit of com* 

1 CL Vogels p Gnd U tiling fur himiclf, ftfetolflteb', apart f ram all cranium, 
En the niVilCf) i>f hlft unity, or ttsc in T^kEiun la hin CTVtitlUC* God. I^iolulc, 
alone, for kuitwlf tfpjift from nil mUturei, is ami renliitrt* itiipCRrMuf, timely 
pluceic&t, fniCtiVt, willlea, diiporfOEuitc, not ei he Father or ikin or HoJv 
but hr ii m cicmity, beyond tin w* in even- plmpclvcd in iht dwdUn#of 
fcclf. working noihinyi titling rvodims. *k»trtnj| nothing; Inn In respcci 9*.™ 
crtnurr, hr., with and ihniugh the creature. tie i* personal* ictivt, and vriUmi, 
4tritrtn.fi and iufF& ring. p 
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prehension characteristic of Hinduism, tbu* personal God is 
identified with Vishnu or Siva nr Safcti or other manii^unions, 
T he philosophical thinkers of the different schools of religion 
interpret the canonical scriptures, the Upanishads, the Brahma 
Sutras and rhe Bhagmad-gita, in justification of their particular 
*cciamn views. Ramanuja P the great \ abhnava theologian* in his 
commentary on die Draft ma Sutras, gives a thehtic interpretation, 
identifyine the supreme reality with Vishnu, who is a real God of 
gmec and not an attribute!^ silence. He writer; 

'Wc know* from script Lire that there is a supreme person whose nature 
is absolute bliss and goodness, w ho ts fundamentally ant.^ribtb To ah 
evil; who is the cause of the origination, suMemation acd dissolution 
of ihe world l who differs in nature from all other being*, who k all- 
knowing. who by his mere thought and will accomplishes all hi* pur¬ 
poses, w ho b an ocean of kindness* a* if were, for all who depend on 
him* whose name h the highest Brahman/ 1 

In the Bhagavad-gita, Krishna is portrayed as an active, gracious 
God who attends to the needs of men and demands from them the 
response of love. "With mind on me. devoutly worship nit; to me 
do sacrifice, to me du reverence; to me shaft thou come; true is my 
promise to ibec; thou an dear to me. 1 * Abandoning ever)- duty, 
come to me alone for refuge; I will release rhec from all sins; 
sorrow not/ 1 Later Vabhnava devotees make out that the indi¬ 
vidual b n sinner and God is holiness. 

' 1 am a mass of sin; 

Thou art all jmrily; 

Yet thou must Hike me a* I am 

And hear my load for me/ 1 

'.-limit contents me not; hut dear to me 

The sen. ice of thy feet/ 4 

Tuki Das in hb Hindi Ramayana say*: *A± a lover loves his mis¬ 
tress, a? a miser loves kb money, ao for ever and ever may Rama 
be beloved by me. "- For turn Rama is a pad of mercy w ho sympa¬ 
thizes with hi* people's needs. Tukarem speaks of his soul's need* 
lib sense of sin, his desire for KrbhncTs grace. There b in him an 
intense desire to bring to other* the knowledge of God's love on 
which he basts all Jib hope- 

'Can my Jwart unmoved be 
When before my eyes 1 see 
Drowning men/ 4 

J fciTiuinuj* on ttroh*na Sutra, iv. 4. ji, 

* *viii. 65-6. 

1 Sicrtl MacnituL PmJhu q/ Mamilui Sumti T p. 6<. 

* Ibid., p. 4 sit Dutui, 137* * 1* Hi. 
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The great Saivitt poem Tirtmasqg&m by Mamkkavasagnr speaks to 
os of the conversion of the author in whom the thought of Siva & 
grace inspired penitence, gratitude, and intense devotion, ne 
frequently Come across passionate expressions of gratitude to 
Siva h s grace, to which he owed his great conversion. 

The Hindu accepts all genuine formulations of the supreme 
adventure* all names given to the supreme reality. He believes *bat 
every creed that helps to ennoble and sanctity human lit ing is 
justified. Our doctrinal expressions arc partial visions of supreme 
reality and our codes r*T conduct are imperlcct attempts to organize 
human life hi accordance with the supreme end, W hatever dognia 
wc; ns ay start from, whatever approach we may adopt, it we persist 
to our endeavour, vve shall reach the truth behind the dogmas. 
Nobodv possesses the truth, we are all seeking tor it. I he Hindu 
has no $vmparhv with nationalism in religion. He stands tor an 
appreciation of other religions and thus serves the reconciliation 
of mankind. Even as the broiherhood of mankind U quite con¬ 
sistent with the retention of separate national loyalties so long as 
the latter are held subordinate to the common weal of mankind* 
so Hinduism believes that the ultimate achievement ot unity in 
religion can be attained by preserving and purifying the different 
historical faiths. To-day Hinduism is confronted by the mis¬ 
sionary' religions of Islam and Christianity, which claim that their 
revelations contain the full and only self-disclosure ul CfOd, 1 he 
universality they aim at is capable of achievement only if the other 
religions lose their individuality. Hinduism, however* by virtue 
of its historical ci reruns lances, does not lay claim to any exclusive 
posstession of tnuh and is aware that societies not inferior to its own 
in intelligence jnd virtue adopt view of the unseen world which are 
sppnrently different from its own. 

■ Hie main emphasis of Hindu religion is the potentiality of the 
divine in man. There is no unbridgeable gulf between (ioti and 
man and between man and man. The vision supreme establishes 
universal kinship* the oneness of man in Gud. While the mystical 
side emphasizes tlic unity of .nan and God, the ptraoill! side points 
out how nun is su dilferent from God [hit he has to change him¬ 
self before he can be admitted into the presence of the divine. 
This distinction refers to tite double movement in spiritual life. 
We must crucify tint flesh—whatever U unreal and sinful in Us, 
When we are engaged in this task, our nature seems to be corrupt 
and unclean, demanding drastic treatment. There is an abyss 
separating man tram Cod. God is everything, man and the world 
are nothing. We are pitiful, worthless creatures, dark images uf 
sin. God is the only i'rec agent. This abasement of the world and 
man finds expression 1 a the form of blinkti religion* At the SdJiue 
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time all this discontent would not be possible, if the human were 
not impelled by the divine. When we are tilled with peace, joy, 
and illumination, wt feel that I am the real'. It is difficult to 
describe adequately by concepts this intensely dynamic and in¬ 
expressible experience. Spiritual life is a struggle demanding 
heroism and sacrifice, involving an experience of contradiction, 
schism, and disruption ending in the victors of reality. If tvs da 
not have a dear understanding of the true inwardness of the search 
for God. the personal side of religious life with its needs and dis¬ 
tresses, we shall be troubled by the seeming contradict ions of Hindu 
religion. Spiritual life belongs to a plane different from one in 
which cold theology and analytical logit operate. If we exaggerate 
certain mood:: of spiritual life, we - hall he led to a theory of im¬ 
manent monism or even atheism which denies divine reality by 
affirming the divinity of nature. In other moods we may be ted 
to an inflexible dualism or even acosmism by denying reality to 
world and man. The contradictory criticisms urged against Hindu 
religion that it is pantheism and ill unionism puim to an imperfect 
understanding of the riches of spiritual life. Hinduism is a com¬ 
prehensive religion which has sounded the depths of man's search 
for reality and has brought its results together in a vast synthesis 
which is able to help persons in different stages of evolution. 

The reactions of Hinduism to western influences have varied 
from blind imitation of the V\est to an unthinking hostility' and 
opposition to it, with, at present, a more balanced attitude. 
Hinduism, however, haft the tenacity characteristic of a living 
organism, and the movements started by the more thoughtful 
reformers, the Ft rah mu Santa}, the Aiya Samaj. and the Rama- 
knshna Mission, arc expressions of its spirit. All reaffirm the 
adequacy of the Hindu religion in Its essence but demand a re¬ 
ordering of society to suit modem needs. They go back to the 
\ edic Risbis, who are the main creators and preservers of spiritual 
valuer;, and they embody those values, The first of our modems 
waa Ram Mahan Ray who attempted to preserve 

continuity with the pat'I and yet assimilate the new social values 
derived from the West, lie made it clear that he had complete 
sympathy with the imperishable treasures of the past, the central 
truths of Hinduism, but fought against popular idolatry and other 
pernicious customs. He himself said: ‘The ground which I took 
in all my controversies was not that of opposition to Brahmanism 
but to the perversion of it; and I endeavoured to show that the 
idolatry of the Brahman!' was contrary to the practice of their 
ancestors and the principle* of the ancient boob and authorities 
which they profess to revere and obey.’ Hinduism in its popular 
forma in Bengal hud fallen from its high estate, it had come to he 
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associated with a mass of superstition. Its real concepts, its inmost 
truths had been forgotten or were known to comparatively few. 
Ram Mohan Ray. turning to the Spanish ads. found m them a new 
revelation of one infinite, supremely just, divine Being; and 
Hinduism as he saw it in the daily life around him was a perversion 
of their teaching. Actually the truths which he found in the Upam- 
shiitls were familiar to those who had studied the latter, particularly 
perhaps in South India, and it was pointed out at the time by a 
[gamed Brail man ihal Ram Mohan Ray ha J no right I£> ht thought 
the discoverer of a doctrine which was well known to all student* 
of Sanskrit, especially of the Vedas, L But Rain Mohan Ray made 
them more widely known* and may he to have popularised 
them by translating the Upsniahads fwm Sartskrit into Ben^ali- 
r n 1S28 he founded the Brahma Sabhi and on 20 August 182S 
a fttfliidit (temple) was opened in Calcutta dedicated to ihc cuh ol 
the only eternal Brahman, who has no equal and is the originator 
and preserver of die world'. There was no image in the temple, 
and it was laid down rhal 'no religion should be reviled or slightly 
or contemptuously spoken of or alluded to*. He rejected die doc¬ 
trine of the divinity of Christ, hut. like a true Hindu, admired the 
ethical teachings of Jesus. In the preface to his PrttefiU of Je$us 
(iSao) he urged that 'this simple code of religion and uF morality 
is so admirably calculated to elevate man’s ideas to high and liberal 
notions of the one Cod' mid 1 is so well fitted to regulate the conduct 
of the human race in the discharge of their various gifts to God, to 
themselves und to society, that I cannot but hope for the best 
effects from its promulgation in its present form'. Hindu religion, 
for him, did not Jem and asceticism Or retirement to the forest 
for the purpose of achieving a religious Itic. but borne and 
human society were a suitable environment for the religious 
individual. 

Debendnuuth Tagore (jKjy—1905), the father of die poet 
Rabindranath Tagore, rarried on the Work of the purification of 
Hinduism, and in 1*45 with the support of liberal friends founded 
:i religious societv, the Brahma (Anglict+ Brali mo) S:imaj 4 or iht. 
society of believers in Brahman, lie laid down four articles of 
faith: u ) ! it the beginning was nothing. The One Supreme being 
alone existed. I-Ic created the Universe, (z) He alone is the God 
of Truth, Infinite Wisdom, Goodness, and Power, eternal, omni¬ 
present, the One without second. (3) Our salvation depends on 
belief in Him and in His worship in this world and the next. 
(4} Belief consists in loving Him and doing His will. Pebcn- 
dranalh says Tliest living truths came down into my heart from 
Him who is the Life and the Light and the Truth’, He was a 
* See Mm .\tUilkr k Bicgrapkfc*d E11 vyi pp> 
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cautious reformer and hb younger collaborators were impatient 
for rapid changes, 

The greatest of these, Keshab Chandra Sen (i$30-84}, joined 
the movement in 1S57 and greatly influenced hy Christianity, 
believing in its spirit hue not in the person of its founder. 

p In the purely human Christ 1 , he wrote in 1874, ‘we can hardly fed 
any interest; hut the divine elements of his character come home to 
every man* Imsom and business, and arc of ihe highest importance to 
our redemption as involving the eternal and universal principles of 
ethics, tty Christ wc mean not the person bearing that name, not his 
form and flesh, but the spirit he embodied—the spirit of faith, love* 
righteousness, and sacrifice of which hr wa* unquestionably a noble 
impersonation/ 

Religion, lie insisted* nnm hear fruit in action, and he strove £0 
rouse the social consciousness of the community* himself estab¬ 
lishing many mstmuinnfc in connexion with social welfare. The 
Rrahmu Samaj, however, became split by schisms. It divided in 
itt66 into a small consermtiVT section, the Adi Brahma Snmuj 
(iiC- the original ttnihmo Sarnaj), and die NaVftbidhsU, which waa 
Further removed from the Central principles of Hindu teaching: 
and after Keshah had his fourtecn-ycar-old daughter married to 
an Indian prince, in contravention of the Sarnaj’s condemnation of 
child marriages, the adherent $ of 1 form started the Sad ha ran 
Snmaj, which had definitely anti-Christian tendencies- To-day 
much of what rite H rah inn Sarnaj struggled and strove for is ac¬ 
cepted by the Hindu community in general and its influence on 
Hindu life is more unconscious than conscious. 

In Romakri&hna and Vtvdconanda Hinduism became radically 
transformed into its original pattern. Its tolerance nod message 
of social sendee received new emphasis, Ramakrishoa (1833-86) 
a poor Brahman, was in the direct 3me of descent from Chandidas 
and Chaitanp and was full of desire for union with God* a desire 
which can he satisfied cither by yogk stfdhtiffa and exercises or 
by ardent wnrahip of the divine in human form. A devotee of the 
goddess Kali, the ‘■acred mother, he declared that the miinifcsia- 
lions of the divine mother were infinite, and that all religions 
contain the universal elements which, if fulfilled, lead to salvation* 
For him, religion was an experience of the Supreme. When his 
famous disciple Vivekurumda asked him 'Have you seen God?\ he 
replied 1 Yk, my son* I have seen Cod. I do sec him, just as I 
you before me. Only J see God in a much more intense sense and 
I can show 1dm to ynu/t He again had a profound social con- 
scion sues* and felt that man Cannot find himself in Gnd unless he 
removes the barriers which separate him from hb fellow men. 

* Vivekauun'iii, My Marttr* 
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■Jiva is SWa,' (all living beings art God). Who then dare talk of 
showing mercy to them ? Not mercy, but service, sen-ice for man. 
niu5i be rtgafdcd as God.' After liis death, in tSS6 his chseiptes 
organized themselves as a religious community and set themselves 
the last of making his life and "teaching known in India and abroad. 
Vivekajiandn (1862-1902) was an ardent spirit and preached to the 
world comprehension, harmony, and peace. 1 le advocated the 
practical Vedanta of service to humanity and attacked the tendency 
to defend every institution simply because it was connected with 
religion. The Ramakrishnn Mission, which believes in the re¬ 
ligion of ‘Mysticism and Charity’, is one of rhe potent means for 
the regeneration of Hinduism to-day and is doing very useful 
social work also. 

To check the progress of proselytizing religions, Davanand 
S aras waii (1824-83) drew support from national sentiment and 
proclaimed Hindu theism based on the Vedas. Mis ardent nature 
revolted against the superstition and ignorance, degrading pre¬ 
judices, and gross idolatry which he saw around him. With heroic 
energy he set himself the task of ridding Hinduism of its abuses. 
To a people disposed to be fatalistic he affirmed the freedom id the 
soul. 'An energetic and active life is preferable to the acceptance 
of the decrees of destiny. Destiny is the outcome of deeds. Deeds 
are the creators of destiny. Virtuous activity is superior to passive 
resignation.' 'The soul is a free agent, free to act as k pleases. 
But it depends on the grace of God for the enjoyment of the fruit 
of its action.' 1 Even if liis theology was narrow, his social work was 
courageous. The Arya Samaj which he founded in 1875 affirmed 
in principle equal justice for alt men uiul all nations, together with 
equality of the sexes. It repudiated a hereditary caste system and 
the outrage of im tone liability. The Aryan arc not .1 caste. ‘The 
Aryans arc ail men of superior principles, and the Dasvus are they 
who lead a life uf wickedness and sitt, 1 lie struggled for the im¬ 
provement of the condition of women and claimed for them equal 
rights with men in marriage, lie admitted the remarriage of 
widows. The influence of tlte Arya Samaj in western and northern 
India, particularly the Punjab, Delhi, and Agra, has been immense. 

The Th«jfiophkat Society, founded in 1875 by Madame 
Binvatsky and Colonel Oicott, encouraged the Hindus at a moment 
when their religion was being discredited, When Mrs. BesatU 
appeared on the Indian scene, the secular education of the univer¬ 
sities was producing a widespread contempt for Indian religions 
atid customs, casting out ancient ideas and failing to put anything 
in their place. 'The ihcowphka] movement appealed to the Indian 
intellectuals by the sympathy it engendered for Indian ideas in the 

* Siit\ UJljftffp* oifcuLjir + 
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world ou trick. 11 stimulated a study of the I I in du cfa$$ ics, especially 
the Upaiihfciil* and the Bkagmctd-gita* its contribution to the 
national, social, and religious awakening of India h not inton* 
riderablc* but though its social work is 4-tib appreciated* its 
religious eclecticism did not succeed in obtaining dominion over 
spiritual India. 

Gandhi's leadership to-day is responsible for great forward steps 
in Hinduism. His whole me thud springs nut of the traditional 
ideas of Hinduism, and he emphasizes the ethical and social aspects 
of it. He roused the conscience of the Hindu community to the 
age-old wrongs done to those treated as untouchable?. He pro¬ 
claims that the 'untouchables p whom he calk J Unjans (men of 
God), are meant to share in the common heritage of Hinduism. 
*1 do not want to be reborn. But if I have to be reborn, I should 
wish to be bom an "untouchable", so that I may share their 
sorrows, sufferings and the affronts levelled at them, in order that 
f may endeavour to free myself and them from that miserable 
condition,^ He points out that active sendee for others is a sign 
of holiness. Religion is the rule of God in human life. There is 
no tendency in him to acquiesce in life's evils ns inevitable. His 
life is b challenge to facile compromises. To many Christians 
Gandhi's life seems to be the closest approximation to the idea! 
of a Christian life as formula led in the Gospel*, nnd yet he refuses 
to ca 11 himself a Christian, fur the Hindu m him revolts against 
dogmatic Christianity. While he regulate- the whole nf bis life by 
the law of love, lie interpms Christian dogma in Hindu toms. 
At a Christian missionary inference in Caluuta, ten years ago, 
he was told that Christianity ia experience of the living Christ, 
and anyone who has not that experience is not a Chriabn* how¬ 
ever faithfully he may follow- the ethical teaching of Jesus. Gandhi's 
answer to this challenge vs what one would expect from a Hindu. 

*1 do not know what you mean by rise living Christ, If you mean die 
histone Jesus, then l do nut feel hLa presence. Hut if you mean a spirit 
guiding mr r a presence nearer to me than liaiuk and feet, than the very 
breath in me, then T do feel such a presence, 3 f it were not for Uie- sense 
of that presence, the wafers of The Crcsngcs would long ere this have 
been my cksikiatinn. Call it Christ or Krishna, that efoca not matter 
to tD£* f 

Wc have here a witness to a living experience of spiritual power, 
bursting forth in a life of heroic activity and an utter indifference 
to the names we give to the nameless spirit. We find the em¬ 
phasis on a positive experience of God, a life of service and sacri¬ 
fice, and a definite denial of all exclusive claims and labels. 

1 Mtihufm* Gum&ixi ldftn 4 xd. C. F. Andrew*, p r iij 5 
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ITiese iire the fundamental features of the Hindu faith, operative 
in \Ib many phases. 

It U not possible in the available space to speak of various other 
movements such as the Dcva Samaj and the Radhaswnim Sat sang 
of retreats centring round great spiritual leaden* like K ^na i M 
Maharshi of Tinjvannamalai and Sri Arabitfidii Ghnse. Suffice it 
to sav that they arc all interested in making religion real p rational, 
and relevant to the social needs of the people, 

Hinduism has had iis periods of growth and decline* a ml we 
are to-day in the midst of a Hindu renaissance. 'I he word H re- 
oaiusance 1 is not used in the sense of a mere revival of antiquity. 
Revivaltem is the enemy of life,, In a renaissance the eternal 
principles are bcina reborn to be applied to a new life in new ways. 
There is the growth of a new spirit like die one which shattered the 
medieval order and eventually issued in the new world of the 
seventeenth century The Hindu renaissance i& a protest against 
theological dogmatism* priestly power, snd mere words or 
scholasticism. lx is the voice of reality in religion and truth in life. 
Hinduism has had such vitalizing movements in the pre-Christian 
era, in the period of the Upaiifohads, the age of the Buddha, 
Mahavira, and ihc author of the Gita, and in the post*Clmsiiau 
era r the period of great teachers, Sankara. Ramanuja, Madhva, 
and in the development of llie hfmkti cull in the Muslim period. 
The renaissance that is active to-day is a repetition of processes 
familiar to the growth of Hinduism and ia impelled by contact with 
western culture brought about by the advent of the British tn 
India. 

There is a new pride in India’s spiritual achievement and a new 
hope for its renewal. The basic principles of the 1 Imdu faith have 
sufliciem breadih and resilience to serve as the background of a 
universal religion of humanity ihm is yet to arise, a religion which 
refu&es to build on any dogmatic creed but has room for all the 
truths that old tinier have won* as vtfeU as those which will rise from 
the'unspent deep things of God 1 , a religion which welcomes into 
its fold all who are pure in heart and sincere in worship, mid 
thus fosters a lift- of the spirit which will be too vast and rich to be 
reduced to anv one form. This tolerant attitude enables Hinduism 
to withstand the impact of the modern critical and scientific spirit 
better than religious dogmatism. It wilt survive the attacks of 
modem social movements, for it aims at human unity through the 

spirit. ... . 

It is the pride of Hindu India that for centuries it has been 
able to produce individuals in every part of the country who 
embody the highest religious qualities. Their serenity and charm, 
their courtesy and grace, their broad rationality' and forbearance tn 
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*pite of their own austere acid ascetic live?., are rare qualities we 
usually look for in vain in these day* in other parts of the world. 
It is the tragedy of India dial while its culture produced indi¬ 
viduals who had something undeniably attractive and superior, it 
did not develop a high civic or national sense. In its social organi¬ 
zation t it put the Brahman above the Kshattriya, die power of 
reasonableness above that of force. It believed in the efficacy of 
virtue and of non-violent means. Meekness, which is not to lie 
confused with timidity or cowardice, is the highest son of strength 
destined I* triumph in the end. If civilization is the meaning and 
destiny of human history h then ii consists in the introduction of 
human institutions and laws into the wilderness of wild nature. 
It is the conscious taming of brute force and the substitution of 
imreknv^ in man's relations in place ci the ruie of the strong. But 
wliilt the principles were sound, Hindu India did nut develop a 
strong organization embodying them As a designer of national 
life* Hindu civilization was nol a success, but its failure is due not 
m the imperfections of its ideals but to the imperfection of its 
application of them to the major problems of life. 

This disparity between Hindu ideals and practices l>ecamc 
manifest when India came under the influence of the West after 
ihr advent of the British. I ter thinking men felt the undemocratic 
character of many of the Institutions associated with Hindu 
religion, and traced the weakness of India 10 lack of social sense 
and imagination. Western influence widened the horizon of the 
Indian mind, opened up fresh channels, and gave it a more uni¬ 
versal direction. In recent years India has been brought into closer 
intimacy with world thought; and is confronted hy die great 
religions which still look for inspiration outside India. In the 
absence of a Hindu state to foster the development of Hindu ideals, 
the religion faU* hack for its strength on the power of truth which 
it embodies and the social cohesion which it engenders. T(ie 
influence of the West on Hindu thought is not considerable, though 
it has helped Hinduism to restate its Fundamentals in term* of 
world thought* and its appeal to the thinking mind has been very 
real- But its influence on the social practices of Hinduism, in the 
awakening of its social conscience, has been decisive Jt b a chal¬ 
lenge making us question our past and discriminate between the 
living and the dead in it. A society breaks down if its institution* 
are unable to assimilate the new social forces which they were not 
originally intended to convey. It is able to adjust itself peaceably 
to die new changes if its leaders have sufficient creative power. 
In the renaissance now at work the creative leadership h manifest 

In the threat days of Hinduism the religion was not m other¬ 
worldly one. For the spiritual experience on which Hindu religion 
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lakes its stand not only reveals to us the splendour of our nature 
in the solitude of the sou), but attunes us with our fellows in a 
g[owing exaltation of love, and makes life in all it? aspects not only 
beautiful and significant but noble ami divine. Eternal life b noi 
escape from time. It is lift that we can enter now It carries with 
it redemption from the svorld but fiuE flight from it. Its reality 
overflows into deed* of life. It impels us to create a genuine 
hrorhcrhoml, a society of inen and women knit together by a deeper 
bond ilian popular Hinduism with its caste distinct ions provides 
to-day. Its great charter tut towjj on' t ‘that thou art'* is intended to 
convey that, in die eyes of God, alt capacities* all circumstances arc 
accidental^ 'This idea of absolute equality has never yet been 
achieved* and to-day die main problem of Hindu civilization is to 
attempt io realize it under the guidance of those who have a Jme 
sense of values* When a mutt is anchored in spirit. Ills ways are 
absolute. His love of humanity knows no restrictions of colour or 
creed. His surrender to the universal purpose knows none of die 
compromises so common in the ordinary conduct of life. 1 le faces 
hb problems not in the conventional way forced on us by our 
social environment but in the light of the great etental things. I le 
would rather suffer a thousand uifcncts than inflict one. He is by 
nature a revolutionary t for no e si stem order of life con ever 
satisfy him* His aspiration, struggle, and suffering will not atop 
short of the kingdom of justice and love demanding the most 
radical transformadon of man and society 1 for he belungs already 
to 11 kingdom of ends opposed to or above all national states, a 
kingdom which has an absolute exigence of its own, being a 
society of free personalities united only hy a spiritual kinship. It 
b the Kamarajya or die ideal earthly kingdom and every religious 
naan is a servant of it. 

The dus-worldly emphasis is rnfefit marked in the reform move¬ 
ments, The song of the true VaisbliavSp which is a great favourite 
of Gandhi, gives us a picture of goodness to w hich his own life is 
a witness* 

fc Hc ii the true Vaishnava who knows and feels another's woes as his 
own, 

Ever ready to serve, he mu er bo«t*, 

He bows to everyone and despbea no onc^ keeping his thought, word, 
and deed pure, 

Utessed is the mother of such an one, lie reveftnees every wqnuiti as 
hb mother. 

He keep an equal mind and does not stain his tips with falsehood; 
nor does lie touch another's wealth 
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No bonds of attachment can hold him. 

Ever in tune with Rarnarmnu, his body possesses in itself dI places of 
pilgrimage, 

Free from greed and deceit, passion and anger* this is the true Voinh- 
nflva. 1 

The late Mr.. Tjlak* in. his era position of the Bh agtrtatl-gi fif fc and 
several other commentators point nut how the aim of the Gita is 
to exale an activisdc ethic. The fatalistic interpretation of the law 
of Karma is repudiated by modern Hindu thinkers- It mb- 
interpreted if it h used tu justify the degradation uf the outtmte 
and the widow, the blind and the cripple- From the dawn of 
te I lection in India, there have been sdiuols of thought which 
stressed the efficacy of human action. It is a cardinal principle that 
neither fate nor gods but wc ourselves ?hape our destiny- The 
ascetic bia$ which has dominaled Hindu religious practice for some 
centuries is corrected in tht light of the eternal truths qf Hinduism. 
The old ideal of a saint, an emaciated hero, contemplating 
eternity, remote from the world„ in some forest of giant trees or in 
some cave or mountain height, h not popular to-dny. Nor is it 
an adequate representation of the Hindu principle. While it 
requires us to discipline alt sides of our nature, to regulate bodily 
appetites ami cravings* it does not ask us to suppress our humanity . 
As the Bhagmktd-gita say*: * Yoga U not fur him who cats too much, 
nor for him who cats too little. It is not for him who sleeps too 
much, nor for him who keeps vigils too long. But fur ihe man who 
is temperate in Ids food and recreation, who is restrained in all his 
notions anti who has regulated his sleep and vigils* Yoga pins an 
end to all .sorrow / It justifies domestic affections* family lies, line 
of home and friends. The more nc cherish them die more arc we 
near (0 our spiritual perfectionk Finer spirits in India have on the 
whole tended to spend their energies mure on soul develop me nt 
dial i on social reform or national progress, Tht saint must enrich 
human life by patterns of behaviour :n this world, motived by 
visions of another. Even the Advaita Vedanta, which emphasizes 
the oneness of the subject, docs not &ay that the object i& illusory. 
The ubject is discrete. It is not a ban: multiplicity* vvliieh would 
be unthinkable. The cosmic process k not a meaningless one but 
aims at the realization of ati ideal Earthly life h not to be regarded 
as illusory or indifferent; it has a positive value for the evolution 
of the soul. Hinduism doc£ not, as some liumimiEt* do, look upon 
thcmjojmcntof earthly life as the highest end of mmt, but neither 
docs it look upon mortification of life as the goal of human 
aspiration. Religion is a heal dry fmmmny of life. 

The practical results of this whole movement can be seen in the 
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endeavours to remove the disabilities from which a section of the 
community called the Harijau* suffered for centuries, to ratte the 
status of women and give them increased rights consistent with 
their human diimity and right to happiness* to modify the laws of 
marriage, to improve the ritual in temple®, and to effect innumer¬ 
able reforms which are all intended K< give the whole Hindu 
comm unity a progressive and democratic outlook. As a result, Hin¬ 
duism has become an ethical religion with a social gosptrh The 
influence of the West here b eondderabk. It has brought about 
a revaluation nf India's religious heritage. "The less worthy dements 
in popular religion are being gradually eliminated and the sublime 
thoughts of the I;pan j shads and the Bhagaiwf-gita are receiving 
emphasis. It is no small achievement to help a great religion to 
purify itself P and this work of purification cannot be estimated by 
statistics. 


la 


CHAPTER X 

THE HINDU SOCIAL SYSTEM 

T WO distinctive characteristics of the Hindu social system, 
which differential*? jt from ihosc of western countries, are it* 
in Lima ic connexion with religion and the laci that ^ i> nai so mud] 
a - v u i hi■ >is of irulividuals as of groups. It is. a socSo- re 1 iqious systcm, 
for £od£il institutions have □ roUgjoufi basis and the prescriptions 
of social rules have religious sanctions. The Sfistrtif t or scriptures 
containing the social code, are believed to he of di\ ine origin and 
are still appealed to as an ultimate and indisputable authority, 
even though the great majority of Hindus have only a meagre 
knowledge of their contents. 1 and the state of society to which they 
were intended to apply has hmg ceased to exist, if indeed it ever 
existed. 1 The cardinal institutions are consecrated by religious 
associations. The caste system, the steel frame frf Hinduism, h 
held to have been divinely ordained and b connected with the law of 
Karma, according to w hich a manb status in this life is determined 
by his action* in past lives. The family system has a religious 
significance, one of its essential purposes being to secure the salva¬ 
tion of [he spirits of patit members by the offering nf oblations. The 
family property is intended for the spiritual benefit of the dead as 
wdl as the temporal benefit of the living, and the right of inheri¬ 
tance in regulated with reference to die spiritual benefit to he con¬ 
ferred on former members of the family, The institution of 
rruimaije again i$ not merely hallowed but enjoined by religion. 
Before all tilings it is necessary that a man should beget sons or he 
will be da n i ned hereafter. For parents to have un married dai a eh ters 
is o plain derdiction or religious duty and a social shame, Mar¬ 
riage fs therefore practically universal. It is a state of life to which 
all are called; there U what to the western mind seems a kind of 
bymcnomiinh. Other customs which originated in tcomroifc, 
hygienic, or eugenic reasons have also acquired a reitgtom connota¬ 
tion, so that convention assume* the appearance of revealed religion. 

1 TJtfy hivr b«ndeaent^ed by * Hin^ wmcrM'uiriytifrious bodvtaf worki 1 , 
which '*» on [he lipi of every Hindu, though but few kiww vaactly wh*i ihev 
comaki*, N. P, Bt!*e, A Rhi&ry nf Hindu Citi&zatir*n dim## British R*h tCid- 
cyiui, vol. L p. 78- 

2 'Hie [principal authority u ihc work known m ] * wa (or liunmn-ii of 
MfvTiU [n]?>, if her been pnirUeJ 1 'tin limhttilSy rruhnnei many f*f nuinc 
observance* of ihe Hindoo race, but the opinion of t ha bat conttmpnmtv 
orientJI UEs i« iha\ it liw ziot, tti i whole. repr^-m a vet of ru!n rver flJmtnit- 
tfred in Hindi mart. It is. tn fl-nrar (p^rt, nr ideal okturr of thai which. in the 
view of the Brahmin*, auyht to the the Siw." 11 S- Mun?, .Iftttieei f^iT. u^n 
PP- 
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The chief social institution*, as they existed in their integrity* 
were not individualist hut collectivist. The unit w*s not the 
individual hue the family, which regulated the relations of its 
members inter Use mlewclatiuns of different families were 
governed by the village community and the caste, ihc former 
of which was a collection of families organized for the purposes of 
communal self-government, while the latter was an aggregation of 
families united by rules as to marriage, diet, occupation, and inter¬ 
course with the rest of the community, but not localized like the 
village community. All three* the family h the caste, and the village 
community, maintained ideological control over the individual, 
who was Eiound In conform to their standards, The individual 
scarcely existed except as a member of a group* Self-determina¬ 
tion was only possible within die limits which the latter imposed; 
individual development was conditioned by the obligations 
imposed by its requirements of social solidarity. The village 
community was only partially a social institution* It was more an 
economic and administrative orpnizatiom over which the State 
had a right of control though this was sparingly exercised. The 
affairs of the caste and the family, however, were matters with 
which the State had no direct concern. The relations of their 
members were governed noi by secular law hut by Hindu law and 
customary legations, The British government, like its predo- 
censors, followed a policy of norx-intmciuion with regard to these 
two institution*. It came into direct contact with the village 
community and. by bringing it within the administrative nexus, 
destroyed its distinctive character as a self-governing institution, 
hut it left the family and caste system alone, The change* which 
have token place in these two institutions are therefore attributable 
for the most part not to any governmental action or the application 
of western principler. of government bm to other factor*, mostly 
of a sociological nature. 

A demand for the reform of the social system was created by ihc 
enlightened idea* introduced by western thought and by acquaint¬ 
ance with the humanitarian principles of Christianity. In some 
case* this was connected with religious movement*, such as the 
11 rah mo SamaJ in Bengal and the Fran buna Samnj in Bombay, 
which sei on foot a social reform movement by advocating such 
measures as the abolition of casic distinctions, the prohibition of 
polygamy* the removal of the ban cm widow marriage, ami the 
prohibit son of child marriage* In North India again the Axya 
Sumaj made social reform part of is* programme, and advanced it 
by encouraging the remarriage of widows and discouraging the 
marriage of children, by allowing intermarriage* between members 
of different sub-castes oi castes, and t during the present century, 
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by efforts for t he uplift of the depressed classes. Other movements 
hove been of a secular character but bear the Kime impress of 
human it nr inn ideas derived from the Weal. Social reforms have 
long lieen prominent on the programme of the Indian National 
•Sorijt Conference. Associations have been formed in order to 
create conditions favourable to reform by the education of public 
opinion. Organizations have been started with philanthropic objects 
of a practical nature! such as Depressed Classes Missions and the 
Servants of India Society, the last of which requires every member 
to undergo training for five years, and 31 the end of that period tn 
dedicate himself m rhe service of India and tn take a vow that 
he will regard all Indians in the light of brothers and work 
for the advancement tif all without distinction of caste and creed. 
Sochi service ha* become a gospei among some of the younger 
intellectual. in whose minds the n[d ideas of caste exdu&ivcncss 
seem to he giving place to a spirit of Korial democracy* 

Healthy as has been the influence of the societies which seek to 
advance the cause of social reform, it is exercised mainly among the 
educated classes, and even amonir them propaganda has had little 
appreciable effect in questions connected with marriage. The age 
of marriage has been raided, hut this is due mainly to offier causes 
associated with education, economic pressure* and the break-up of 
the joint-fattdly system. That system produces conditions favour¬ 
able to early marriage, :\s n yotmg bridegroom can he supported 
from family fun da and marriage has noi therefore to Irc postponed 
undl he is in a position to support a wife* as it has often to he when 
the property ceaaes to he joint- The marriage of youths, moreover, 
is now frequently put off till they have received a university educa¬ 
tion, and on its completion they arc less willing to mam children 
with undeveloped brains. The rise in the cost of living, combined 
with higher standards and the competitive prices commanded by 
well-educated bridegroom^ has operated in the same direction. 
The miring of the ngc of marriage among I he higher cartes from 
which the more highly educated .ire mostly drawn has had re per- 
curious on the lower castes, which are generally anxious, to assimi¬ 
late their usages to those of their superior?, as a means of enhancing 
their social prestige. Some therefore tend to raise the age of 
marriage, though others reduce it in obedience to the rules of 
orthodoxy laid down by the Urahimra, according to which the 
marriage of girls before the we of puberty is a religious obligation. 

The education of opinion in social matter? is 3 slow and difficult 
business, as may he *ecn from the history of thedloree to suppress 
female infanticide. This was 3 practice limited to certain castes in 
certain localities, *uch as the Rajputs in Kalhiawar, Rajputnam, 
and the United Provinces, the Mcrs of Merwara, and the Bcds9 p 
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Khairis, and Jais of the Punjab- It an out come of the custom 

of hypergamy, by which a woman must be fflilffiisd to a man o( a 
group superior, or at least equal. to her own. I lit choice of 
husbands Ln the higher groups was necessarily narrow, amt the 
expense of obtaining them was enhanced by die operation of the 
law of supply and demand. I n addition to this, the customary code 
of social honour required lavish expenditure on tsiairiai^ festi¬ 
vities. I- aced with the possibility of being unable 10 fulfil a religious 
obligation or. if they did an, of being pui to ruinous expense, 
fa th er 4 solved their di Lemma by killing their daughters at of soon 
after their birth. Infanticide was especially prevalent in the 
United Provinces and the Punjab, En the Benares division, for 
instance, inqutries showed that in 6s out of joS villages not a single 
girl under six years of age could be found; in another parr of the 
division there was a community of Rajputs of which it was re¬ 
ported: Not only arc there no girls lo be found in the ir houses 
now p but there never Have been any. nor has such an event as the 
marriage of a daughter taken place for more than zoo years. 1 
Efforts to suppress the crime by the rigorous application of the 
criminal law were frustrated fay die difficulty of detection and proof. 
The British administrators therefore did their host to effect reform 
by personal influence; those who do not respect the Uw will often 
respect the word of a magistrate. Endeavour* were made to pro¬ 
duce a change in the feelings of the communities concerned anti 
to secure abandonment of the custom by Consent by teaching them 
to regard the murder of infant daughters as a disgrace as well ns 
a crime* and by inducing them to agree to a common, and reason* 
able scale of marriage expert*. The practice, however, was 
neither Mippres^cd by executive or kua] action nor given up by 
consent; and special leg illation hud to be undertaken (Act VIII of 
eighty years after attention was first directed to it* Since 
then infanticide lias been steadily on the decrease* but ii lias been 
a slow process ; in 1911 the Census Superintendent of the Punjab 
temarkedp 'fifty yeans after Lawrence denounced die murder of 
female infanta we are still discussing tire best methods oi putting 
down this inhuman practice 1 . 1 Its abandonment ia due to a 
corn hi nation of causes, including the operation of the Act* the 
pressure of public opinion* the influence of more cntightened ideas, 
and H even more perhaps* the relaxation ol rules of hvpcrgamy by 
the castes concerned owing to the action of the law r of supply 
and demand, which has taken a direction opposite to that already 
noticed* the paucity of women having given them a marketable 
value and enabled parents to demand bride-prices, 

1 Cram Ripen India fw ipn* Pau l, p- tifc 

1 Punjab Crmtn Rtportfor t$n n Part I* p, 143. 
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Among 5 he more progressive Hindus there has long been a 
strong I tody ol opinion that private efforts should be reinforced by 
legislation. For about a century they have been imbued with the 
idea that social reform can anti should be promoted by State action. 
This conception of the functions of the State is of western and not 
Indian origin; it follows the doctrine of European political philo* 
sopliers of the eighteenth century that human nature can be 
improved indefinitely by means of legislation. It is .{lien tu Hindu 
thought and practice, according to which social institutions have 
religious authority and it is the duty of the secular power to main¬ 
tain. and not to change, the existing social order. The demand 
for legislation has consequently Ijmij opposed by the orthodox 
and conservative majority, whose view is tiiat social customs have 
the sanction of 9 divine and unchangeable law. Social reform m 
therefore not a legitimate fund tun uf a .-.ecular power, and it has 
been further objected that the British government is in any case 
precluded from taking action by its pledge to respect religious 
observances. The government for its part, so long as it was under 
purely British control, generally sided with the opponents of 
change, adhering to the policy of non-intervention for reasons 
of expediency as well as principle. It Was its established principle 
not to interfere with personal laws and customs unless it was 
certain that change was desired by the community or 3 majority 
of it. It was anxious not to oil end religious susceptibilities by 
measures which might be held to dash with the higher law of 
religious obligation. 1 1 was also reluctant to add to the statute hook 
acts which without the support of popular opinion would be fore¬ 
doomed to sterility, J1: had justification for ils attitude. Legislation 
by itself is not sufficient to change the settled habits of aTpenplr. 
There must be an enlightened and educated opinion Jjdiiitd the 
bw if it is to he operative. Human nature does not automatically 
change or respond in the desired manner merely because of man. 
made law,especially if the latter is held to run counter to the dictates 
of religion. There has, however, been a simple faith in the virtue 
or legislation in the minds of Hindu reformers—a belief like that 
expressed in the remark of the Lord High Executioner: 'When 
your Majesty says—“Let a thing be done", it is as good as done 

C radically, it is done—because your Majesty's will is bw.' There 
as been a feeling that the British government wax unduly slow 
in adapting the law to cutightened standards anti so purging the 
social system uf objectionable features. It has even been criticized 
by I he advocates of reform as being more of a brake on socfel 
advance than a power making for progress. It departed from its 
policy of non-intervention sufficiently to agree to some permissive 
legislation, which merely removed restriction* on certain practices 
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and cave local validity to acts if and tv heft taken by 11 nidus on jh*'/’ 
own initiative. It was chary of legislation which would prohibit 
and punish practices which were regarded as positive duties or 
sacred obligations unless the dictates of morality overrode rhe 

injunctions of religion. .. 

A typical example of the former kind of legislation is the W idows 
Remark Reform Act of 1856. It W added to the statute hook 
in response to a humanitarian movement headed by Pandit lawar 
Chandra Vidyasagar p which lvas intended to improve™ tut of child 
widows .ind save them from the doom of perpetual widowhood. 
The Act merely allowed widows to remarry it they so desired 
anti declared the legitimacy of their issue u they did six Actually 
remarriage was already allowed by many of the lower castes and 
i he Act affected only those who followed Brabmaiueal canun-- h 
was no posed before irs p ussage into law on the ground that it 
contravened the ban on such marriages, and its promoter was 
exposed to obloquy and abuse. After its enactment it remained 
a dead letter simply because it ran counter to the general sentiment 
that marriage is indissoluble by death. Its strongest opponents 
were women themselves, w hose view is summarized in the words ; 
'Wt are bom once, we die once, and we are married once- It was 
therefore practically inoperative in spite of cflorts made by pro¬ 
gressive Hindus to popularize the idea of widow remarriage b\ 
educating public opinion. A Widow Marriage Association was 
starred as early as i8hl in Bombay; simitar bodies have been 
organized elsewhere, and the Ary a Samaj has put the marriage 
of widow* on its M of social reforms Hut* though such marriages 
do take place, they are still exceptional among the higher casse#; 
and even those lower castes which allow ihcm tend to give them 
up believing ihzii if they ^imitate tlivir social observances u> 
those of the higher castes, they will enhance their prestige and 
facilitate their rise to the same level a* the latter. 

Prohibitive legislation is typified by the injures connected 
w ith the age of consent, ihe Imiory uf which is of especial interest 
aa showing the reactions of the community at di lie rentperiods tn 
western ideas about the treatment of women. 1 he evils of end a 
marriage and premature maternity were obvious. but until 
they were dealt with in an indirect manner, viz, by legislation 
which did nut prohibit or penalize the marriage of children but 
imide it a penid ulTcnce for a man to have intercourse with a girl 
below a certain age and. consequently, for a husband to con¬ 
summate marriage with a child, wife. These measures were pro¬ 
moted by men who were influenced by western humanitarian 
thought. The first, which fist-d the age of consent at ten years, 
was enacted in i860 at the instance of Patuin Iswar Chandra 
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Vjdjrangar supported by progressive Hindus. Thirty years later 
ft Farsi gentleman. Mr, Malabari, took up the cause of Hindu girt 
wives fmm philanthropic motives. I he government sided with 
the reformers, largely owing to the feeling aroused by shocking 
cases in which young girls had suffered physical injury or had even 
been done to death by their husband* in the exercise of marital 
rjghts. A mil was introduced, and passed in tSui, which raised 
the age of consent from ten to twelve years. The measure was 
hotly opposed on the ground that the early marriage of their 
daughters was an obligation imposed on parents by religious 
ordinance. Opposition was particularly strong in Bengal, where a 
mass meeting of protest attended by 50,000 people indicated the 
feeling amused. Reactionaries raised the cry that religion was 
endangered and that the measure would cause qn outbreak like 
that of the Mutiny, 'For months rebellions and civil ware were 
wildly talked about as the inevitable result of this social reform 
movement.'' The agitation was disregarded bv government, 
whose position was strengthened by the knowledge that it had 
behind it The support of :in influential volume uf opinion, pjrij- 
cubrly in the Bombay Presidency. After the llill had passed into 
law the clamour died down, and early marriages continued as 
before, the people in general being absolutely ignorant of tire law 
on the subject. The age of consent was subsetpjentlv raised to 
thirteen years by a government measure enacted in 1935, hut the 
Age of Consent Cummittcc reported in 1939 that the law on the 
■subject was practically unknown throughout the country, know¬ 
ledge of it being confined to judges, lawyers, and a few educated 
men. 

The position was different in 1929 when die Child Marriage 
Restraint Act w as passed, a measure which prohibits ami penalties 
the marriage uf females under fourteen yeans oi age and of mules 
under eighteen years/ In the meantime the age of marriage had 
r]-:<-n among the educated classes owing t.> the causes already men¬ 
tioned, but early marriages were general among the great majority. 
There were, however, no wild alarmist rumours, although there 
was naturally agitation against the Bill, which was denounced as :in 
anti-religious measure which cut at die rent of Hinduismi The 
immediate result of its introducLiun was an enormous extension 
of the practice against which it was directed. In anticipation of its 
enactment there was a rush to get girls married before they attained 
the age of fourteen years. There was what was railed an orgy of 
infati! marriages, die effect of which was seen in the figures of the 
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census held in 1931, 3 year after the Act oune into force. 1 hesc 
showed that over 12 million girls were married before the age of 
thirteen ; 1 and the unprecedented number of early marriages which 
had taken place made it impossible to distinguish the operation 
of other factors which might have been at work either 10 raise ur 
red 11 cc the age of marriage* Subsequent experience h lls proved that 
the Act ha» done little or nothing to produce reform partly because 
of the absence of machinery to enforce its provisions, but stiJi more 
because it is in conflict with what she generality of the people 
consider a higher law t obedience to which is a religious duty. 
Similar results followed an Act on the same lines which had been 
in force in Boroda since 1904. Its penal provisions were indfec- 
live, for parents were ready to face the risk of tine* rather than 
postpone the marriage of tluur daughters and, if prosecuted and 
convicted, regarded the fines which were imposed merely as an 
unavoidable addition to the marriage cxpcEi&es. The failure of this 
Act led to the enactment by the- State of another measure in 192S 
declaring the marriages of children less ihsn eight years of age null 
and void and rendering persons who abetted such marriages liable 
to imprisonment and line. In British India, however, opinion has 
not advanced so far as to set aside a religious ceremony of marriages 
and to treat it as invalid and inoperative, however early die age at 
which it is contracted. Baroda has gone far further than British 
India in regird to social legislation, Jt h M not hesitated to deal 
with the caste system by a law passed in 1933, of which the object 
is expressed by its title* the Cabu? Tyranny Removal System, It 
is a measure which is intended u> afford protection from the 
menace uf social ostracism and other forms ot intimidation and to 
impose legal restraints on further sub-division* of castes and sub- 
castes. Substantive amendments have also been made in Hindu 
law h\ measures which enlarge the property rights of women and 
affect Their marriage relations, one being a Divorce Act passed in 
1931. The Slates generally, however, have not followed the lead 
of Baroda, partly ow ing m the absence of any articulate expression 
of opinion in favour of State intervention and partly, no doubt* 
owing u* the fact that the Princes generally are nut idealists but 
have a shrewd scfi&e uf practical politics. 

With lilt increase of the represcntntivL- clement in the legisla¬ 
tures there is a growing tendency 10 regard those bodies as the 
in&tmnumtfl of social progress. The scrupulous observance by die 

p The rail murder mml We betm greater Mmy pernm wh> h*d imsmed 
thfinbi^Hlm tohik Lifter sij^ relumed [km ,ti unn^rriv J tor fear uf a pmn^fcbk 
piwfCuttim with ik rcfliitl that the lolall munkr cf m^sirkJ WWm’Tt. an ■JiuiVfl 
m the ctmiji wmniOie ihjikh full □ pul] Iloli Icti lhan tbnt of llie nmmd 

mrn—mi Bnofflily whirJl led In a CurmjWUlrJifc di«(iaii3j; il« 
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judicial omits of die provisiciti of i I in chi law is objected to on ihe 

ground that i e has preserved and cn^tallued effete custom! and 
prevented natural development in adjustment to changing condi- 
it i* represented that the judicial administration has given 
a rigidity to ancient usages which they would otherwise not have 
possessed and that the time is ripe for amending legislation of a 
revolutionary diameter. There have already been a number <if 
legislative proposals challenging! the doctrines of the orthodox and 
conservative school, and more are expected under the new li insti¬ 
tution, As remarked by Mr. K, M, Panikkar, until it came into 
operation the main body of Hindu institutions, like caste and the 
joint family, had been left untouched except incidentally, 

*Bu! the new c reurtitutw n completely changes the position, What a 
government, however well-meaning but alien in composition, can 
never undertake with success, the new legislatures, composed entirely 
of elected representatives, will be forced by the pressure of political 

Z imori to late up. Hindu Orthodoxy was right in apprehending that 
- creation of auch a machinery ia the greatest challenge it has clcr lad 
to face. Never before has there been an authorin' in India w hirl. 
claimed power to cliange tlic old social institutions of due Hindus .’ 1 


Events have proved the correcting of this forecast. Jn 1038 
three private Rills on the subject of polygamy* were before the 
centra! legislature. One waa representative of the mote orthodox 
school, fur it allowed of second tnarriages taking place in Certain 
cpies v, ith the permission of a District Judge but otherwise pro¬ 
hibited them. The other two admitted no exceptions and pro¬ 
hibited a second marriage unless the previous marriage hail been 
dissolved. 'iTcy were therefore revolutionary, for, in order to 
ensure monogamy, they contemplated divorce, whereas orthodox 
Hinduism allows of no severance of the marriage tie. In 19 
again an Anti-Dowry Act was passed in Sind which makes it 3 
pemil offence tn give nr accept any payment as a part of a contract 
of betrothal or marriage and also penaitres the giving or accepting 
of any sums in excess of prescribed maxima when a girl is be¬ 
trothed or married. In thr same year a Dill was introduced in 
Rom bay for Lhe prevention of bigamous rtiurriages and another 
enabling marriages to he dissolved by divorce or declaration of 
mdlity Yet another divorce Dili bos been brought forward in the 
central Legislative Assembly, but the bulk of Hindu opinion has 
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been against it hotfa because of the principle involved and at object 
timiB to particular provisions. C>g, it gave the right to divorce only 
to women and conferred no such right on men r while it made no 
provision for such important matters as succession, maintenance, 
and the custody of children. The (aw of Hindu marriage is bound 
up with questions of property", succession, and maintenance and 
mi this account the Assembly resolved in April 193$ 10 appoint 
a committee to report on the reforms necessary to improve the 
tights of Hindu women as regards residence And maintenance and 
on the legislative measures required to give effect to any reforms it 
might recommend. It will be for die future to show what the out¬ 
come will he, but it may be said that in advanced circles opinion 
seems to be moving in the direction of reform H leading, for example, 
to suggestions that there should be a comprehensive law of divorce 
combining Hindu and western ideas r recognizing as grounds for 
divorce not only the circumstances which allow of a second mar¬ 
riage under Hindu law but also those set forth in the English 
MaLrimonial Causes Act of 1937, and bo framed aa to avoid the 
rigour of the English law and the laxity of the kins of some of 
the United Stales of America** 

With these preliminary remarks wc may proceed to examine the 
extent to which different Institutions have resisted or yielded to 
the forces of change and dissolution. To begin with die must 
important the caste system, it may be said at mice that it is diffi¬ 
cult to state w ith certainty how far some of the changes which have 
taken place can be attributed to internal forces or to eternal 
influences. Long before India had any direct connexion with the 
West there were internal movements directed against the in¬ 
equalities of the system and the privileged position of the Brahman, 
who wax at its head. Reformers denounced caste and preached 
the brotherhood of man at Lhu same time that they inculcated I he 
unity of Cod; die movements they set on foot were social a? well 
as religious revolts. In some cases, it is true, the idea of equality 
was more abstract than practical. The conception was not *0 
much one of the social equality of all men as of the equality of 
worshippers in tlie sight of God ; its basic principle was that by 
faith and virtuous living all castes become equally pure. It Is also 
true that sects such as the Lingayats and Kahirpautlib, which, in 
the twelfth and fifteenth Venturis respectively T rejected eaMc 
distinction*, reintroduced them in course of time and fell again 
under the enduring spell of the caste system. But the fact remains 
iha t from time to time there were movements for the abolition of 
caste distinctions and for the denial of the innate superiority and 

1 i™ air K S. SSvmwwhi AijJt, 'LcgkUtian for Hindu Women*, iudiwt 
Rrvit Ti 1 P- 79b. 
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sacerdotal authority of the Brahman. Such movements, however, 
were sporadic and the caste system, far from being weakened, 
acquired greater strength and rigidity in resistance to the pressure 
of Islam in territories under Muslim rule. In any ease their effect 
V.T1S only partial and in no way comparable to the widely diffused 
influence exercised by the intellectual and economic forces which 
have been brought to hear on India by modern contacts with the 
West, 

It is also necessary to point out that the caste svstem is not so 
immutable as is commonly supposed. As Senart observed, there 
are two great conflicting currents of influences. On the one hand, 
it is pervaded by a hierarchical principle which tends to conserva¬ 
tism and stability. On the other hand, it is incessantly stirred and 
modified by the leaven of reform, and the composition, rank, and 
occupations of the castes are susceptible of change.' Even the 
Law* iff Mnui recognised the possibility of 3 change of social 
status ;* cases are blow n of castes whose wealth and power enabled 
tnem to rifet in a pft&hton tif lIs^ilecy commensurate with their 
prosperity, and Hindu Raja* exercised the power of elevating 
castes to higher rank. It is, moreover, not altogether correct to say 
tli 3 t a man’s profession is iixed for him by Ins caste and that he has 
no choice in regard to his occupation in life. In a static societv, 
in which there was pnly a limited number of professions and liulc 
necessity to change them, they naturally tended to become here¬ 
ditary: but even before the economic system was affected bv 
western influences, there was considerable latitude. Neither 
sanctity of custom nor caste prescription debarred change of 
occupation within certain limits, i e. an occupation could not be 
adopted which was held to he polluting or degrading. The ft rah- 
man in the eighteenth century was indiffcmuly a merchant, a 
hanker, or a soldier as well as a religion* teacher or priest. The 
tailor did not hat e to stick to his bench or the cobbler to hit last 
from life to death. Men adapted themselves to their economic 
environment, as was forcibly pointed out bv Colebrooke in his 
Hf murks ok tht Prevent Stair o/Jftahmdry and Comment ht Ben»ai 
m 1795, when western influences bad scarcely come into operation 
Every profession, he said, was. with few exceptions, open to 
every description iff persona; the hereditary profession of ,1 caste 
was entitled merely to a preference. Little attention was paid to 
traditional limitations; occupations and professions were changed 
frequently and indefinitely, Brahmans being employed in servile 
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offices* while Sudras adopted superior professions without let or 
hindrance The latitude id choice of professions has since been 
extended owing to the change in economic conditions and the 
development of new industries and other means of earning .1 
livelihoods The adoption of on occupation other than the here¬ 
ditary one is tolerated, even by the functional cartes, provided ihat 
it is one which is recognized at- being - neither dishonourable nor 
under the stigma of pollution, as the social gradation of cdStcS Will 
depends largely on the relative purity or impurity of the pursuits 
of their me miters. 1 

There lists long been a natural tendency on the one hand to rebel 
against excessive regimentation of life by caste rules and on the 
other to adjust standards to current conditions and to modify or 
abrogate rules which ure incompatible with them. As early as 
tEiB, when English education had not penetrated even the upper 
strata of Hindu society, and when economic conditions were still 
practical!} unchanged, transgressions against the rigid rules of 
caste were so numerous and so patent that the H apt is! missionary 
William Ward anticipated that the caste system might disappear 
within a measurable distance of time. Groups of Hindna of 
different castes met it> secret to eat and smoke together; they 
rejoiced, he said, in having an opportunity of indulging their 
social feelings and enjoyed a kind of triumph in having 'leaped the 
fence" and in being able to do so repeatedly with impunity. There 
were thousand# of men in Calcutta and other large towns, as well 
its in the Indian army, who took advantage of their absence from 
home to set aside the rules about food and drink, Cohabiting, 
eating* and smoking with women of other castes were so common 
that they were generally connived at. 

H Lut us rejoice F * wrote Ward* 'that the nisi of those fetirra has nearly 
e aten them through; there are Indications in the present state of Hindoo 
society which evince that* ut< account of the number of Transgressor*, 
those barbarous laws cannot he much longer enforced, ... No one will 
he surprised to hear that, although the Hindoos give one another credit, 
ns a matter of convenience, for being in possess inn of caeic, and though 
there may be an outward and p in the higher orders* an insolent sfww of 
reverence for its rules, if the matter were to be searched into, and ihc 
laws rjf the c-jiLte were allowed to deride, scarcely a single family of 
Hindoo* would be found in the whole of llengal whose caste is not for¬ 
feited; this is well known and generally acknowledged. 11 

! Dr- S. V Ketkar •,:■ ■* ■ h> tsf M to s=*y: To-dHjr a nan can tukc to any occu¬ 
pation without rhrui^imt hi* The only earentkjm ai* that nn djic nt a 

good caste wvuhl like to take to the oocuimbn of thoenukt r or scavenger, and 
nil anr whn i* K>fn n fimhftiili mjultJ be retepied m .1 pnt*t In the lmhi- 
mtinit)'.' Htitory Ctti U W Itidii I Ithaca, N V,, 19&}}. vol. i* f- Ifl- 
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A little over hall' a century later we find a Hindu writer. Stub 
Cbunder Bose, using somewhat similar language, 

‘The rules of caste', he said, 'are not now strictly observed, and their 
observance is scarcely compatible with the spirit of (he age; ami in one 
sense we have scarcely a genuine Hindiw in Bengal, especially amongst 
those who live in Calcutta and the district towns. The distinction of 
caste is more honoured in the breach than In the observance of it.' 1 


Both these writers referred mainly to urban life in Bengal, and 
conditions wen.* very different elsewhere. If we consider only 
urban and industrial centres and the more advanced sections of the 
educated classes much the same account amid he given at the 
present day, except that the social intercourse between members 
of different castes is no longer secret but open and public. As in 
i£i8, caste restrictions are ignored by men who have left Lfieir 
villages and arc free from the restraining influence of their home 
surroundings. Now, as then, it is affirmed that die caste system 
is in course of dissolution. Although, however, the restrictions 
of caste have been relaxed among the educated classes and in 
cities and towns, they are still observed by the rural masses which 
account for the majority of the population. In the villages custom 
and tradition still maintain their rule in spite of certain concessions 
to convenience or expediency, particularly tn matters of food and 

drink. 

Numerous instances might be given of die way in which under the 
conditions created by British rule taste conventions, have yielded 
to force of circumstances and caste rules have been relaxed when 
it is a matter of convenience or material interest. Years before the 
Mutiny sepoys in the Indian army had no scruples about biting 
off the ends of cartridges, although they knew that ihe paper was 
made from rags by men of the lowest castes employed in the 
arsenals; it was only the smearing of the cartridges with grease 
that was. intolerable. They had no objection to wearing leather 
eross-brlLj though leather has such a peculiar power of pollution 
that, according to Brahmanical canons, a man should m!t merely 
wash liis hands but scour them with earth alter touching it. in 
more recent time* the attractions of football have triumphed over 
the prejudice against leather.* In the caw of imported articles and 
the products of modem invention the same adaptability ha? been 
shown. When potatoes were first introduced, orthodox'Brahmans 
objected tu their being eaten, hut their prejudice was not shared 


- L ? UT * dcl Bom - Hmdo/n ut Uity atr (Cakulta, iSJiih. r. 177 
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by Others. BiftCUto, artificial ice. soda-water and other aerated 
drinks have been accepted without question; it has been affij'iy 
convenient to put the telescope to the blind eye. I inned food is 
not on a prohibited list. An adherent of orthodoxy who would not 
dream of taking food from the hands of a European lakes it without 
compaction out of a tin made in a European or American factory- 
Caste rules are quietly ignored by patients who take medicines 
mixed by Muslim or Christian compounders; some will even take 
beef tea if prescribed by a doctor. 

From the very first there were few scruples about railway travel 
despite the risk of contamination from contact with fellow 
passengers of low or untouchable caste. Water was taken front 
municipal pipes, though its use was open to objection because the 
engine* were worked by Englishmen and Muslim** *iihJ still more 
because, when a pipe system was iirst installed, water was drawn 
from taps un street hydrants, to which Muslims and Hindus of 
every caste resorted. Some persons went to the trouble and ex¬ 
pense of getting in Ganges water rather than risk pollution, but 
these were exceptions and the public generally took ihe pipe 
water without cavilling about it. The question was indeed raised 
iv he titer the use of trains and of pipe water was permissible, but 
in each case the Brahmans* verdict was favourable. It was dr- 
dared that the merits of pilgrimage would not be lost by a railway 
joumev, and the problem of pipe water was solved by a pious 
fiction that die water-rate was a penance which atoned for the use 
of taps. In both cases the Brahman exponents of orthodoxy merely 
gave sanction to practices which had been adopted without refer¬ 
ence to them or regard to their canons. Both are typical examples 
of what Sir Alfred Lyall called die extraordinary elasticity of 
practical Hinduism, by winch fictions and anomalies can be 
invented or tolerated at need. 1 

I he same spirit of accommodation was shown in regard 10 
anatomical surgery when the Calcutta Medical College was opened 
in 1835, and high-caste Hindus began to handle the dissecting 
knife as part of the training in European surgery. 1 he opening of 
this College was a measure taken not, like the adoption of English 
education, in response to a demand, but in face of a strong opposi¬ 
tion due to the feeling that loss of caste was an inevitable conse¬ 
quence of contact with dead bodies. The day the lust dissection 
took place, the College had to be dosed to prevent tile irruption or 
an angry mob. But there was no lack of medical students, and 
western surgery won its way into favour w the practical value of 
anatomy was recognized. Orthodox opinion adjusted itself to new 
conditions and the Stairas, ‘with the elasticity peculiar to them , 
* V. Chinjl, /itttfija irVfffi( Uyioh F- 
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were made t» dodare that the d tsseciion of human bodies for medical 
purposes was not prohibited.' Another and more recent instance 
of adaptation to change is the expiation for voyages overseas to 
western countries/ 1 Such a voyage used to entail loss of caste 
unless the traveller on his return home submitted to a purifying 
ceremony reserved for heinous offences. He had to consume what 
has been called a 'penitential pill', a nauseous mixture of five 
products of the cow, viz. milk, curds, melted butter, dung, anil 
urine; as a concession to weakness in these degenerate days sugar 
and honey have been substituted for the last two. With tile in- 
creasing frequency of visits to Europe the standard of strictness 
has h«n relaxed, and i he Brahman*, yielding to the fnrec of opinion 
condone what they cannot prevent and either pass over the offence 
altogether or prescribe some easy or nominal expiation such as the 
payment of a fee or the tonsure of the head. This is a modem 
innovation. When Sir Sure mini Nath Ihinctjea, who belonged 
to one of the highest orders of Brahmans, returned from Ehg- 
hnd in iSyr, without undergoing the ceremony, his family was 
practically omeasted. ITie eating of forbidden food was nai 
objected to. 




' shirty said no tiling, winked at it, forgot am} forgave \ ^ 

to England, however, waa a new form of heterodoxy m which our 
society had not yet become accustomed. ... J„ ihe meantime a silent 
sod stupendous change has taken p| 3CC . A sea-voyage or a visit to 
tumpe■ IU._ longer involves the loss of caste. Among the Brahmins, 
especially in the Mo/uinf,* there may be some a^neamwhiles jn the 
matter; hut among other castes j man may visit any pari of the no rid 
lie iskc$ a erns-s she seas £9 often s& he pleases, anti vet retain hit social 
stdtoa 4£ a member of the ca^!e/ + 


Except in the first few years of their rule the British did not 
attempt to exercise attv jurisdiction in caste matters, and indeed 
abdicated certain functions which had been exercised by previous 
rulers. In the time of the Mughal empire the Court at Delhi had 
been a supreme authority in caste matters; in Hindu princi¬ 
palities a man who had been excommunicated for breach of caste 
rule* could not be readmitted in caste communion without the 
sanctum of the ruler—.1 practice which still survives in sonic 
States/ In Bengal and Bihar the British government at first con - 
1 timed the practice by which, when n man had ken mitcasted he 
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could not be readmitted to caste communion without tU* con¬ 
currence of the government as the supreme civil power. This, it 
was stated in 1769. was ’a political supremacy reserved to them¬ 
selves by the Mahumedans, which, as it publicly asserts the 
subordination of the Hindoo*, who are so considerable a majority 
of subjects, ought nm to be laid down, though every' indulgence 
and privilege should be otherwise allowed them'. This attitude 
vrii& obviously inconsistent with the policy of holding the balance 
evenly between Hindus and Muslims, and in the same year 
government announced thru there vras no longer any necessity !or 
publicly asserting the subordination of Hindus to Muslims and 
that its sanction to restoring the excommunicated to the privilege 
of caste would therefore not be required. In Calcutta however, 
ir maintained for some Years a special court for the adjudication 
of caste matters, known as the Caste Cutclicrry (i.e. court), which 
accordin'* 10 Warren Hastings, had existed there from the first 
establishment of the Company; this court took cognizance only of 
disputes among the lower castes.* The tradition that the ruling 
power is a supreme authority in caste matters still lingers. U 
comes into evidence at each successive census, more especially 
since that of 1901. when a classification of castes according to their 
social precedence (a kind of warrant of precedence) was made tor 
sociological and ethnological purposes. As soon as Census opera¬ 
tions begin, the officers in charge of them are besieged with applica¬ 
tions from the lower castes claiming a higher status than that which 
Hindu society allows them. Government and the census officers 
disclaim nnv right of adjudication as to social precedence, but their 
disclaimer has no effect in Stemming the flood of memorials which 


* The onlv legislative enactment which has had a direct bearing 
on the caste system is the Caste Disabilities Removal Act (XXI ol 
16 to), which bid down that any law or usage which inflicted for¬ 
feiture of rights or property, or which might be held to affect any 
right of inheritance, by reason of anyone being deprived of caste 
should not be enforceable in the courts of law in Unban India. 
This Act was intended to protect converts either to Christianity 
or Islam from forfeiting rights in consequence of change of creed. 
It merely prevented any civil or lenal disability hong attached to 
those who lost their caste on conversion, and it did not affect those 
who remained in caste—in other words, practically the whole of 


1 This was referred to by Buifce in h» speech on the ntijicBchineni of W j tteii 
ItveuiK*. with characteristic rwuaseratmn. In fwesideM* , jenentd, M 8 iit 
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the Hindu population. 1 A certain psychological effect may tutvie 
been produced by the equality of civil rights secured hy British 
ku and by distinctions of caste being ignored hy the courts of 
justice in British India. There is no differentia* ion between the 
sweeper and the Brahman* the latter of whom has been deprived 
of the immunity from capital punishment which he mice enjoyed 
under Hindu rulers and still enjoys so some of the Staler such as 
Kashmir, It is difficult iu estimate the effect of the application of 
tliis principle. Legal equality is a very different thing from social 
equality; even in western, countries social relations du not repro¬ 
duce the egalitarian principles of their laws, lit any case, mure u\ c r, 
Brahmans had no such immunity in territories under Muslim rule, 
and their peculiar privilege was nullified in practice in some of die 
Muralha dominions. 3 

The judicial system, however, has done much to impair the 
authority of the taste fhiticJmyals or councils, which are the tradi¬ 
tional means of maintaining caste discipline and enforcing ad¬ 
herence to casie laws. The latter are oi'cniiitkn hy State laws. 
Lawfully constituted tribunals Jove an exclusive jurisdiction in 
civil and criminal matter?;. The sdf-con^titiiEed courts of the 
castes are nut recognized, and the punishments which they inflict 
are extra-legal. The authority of the castes has, moreover, been act 
aside by rutfop of the British courts, as, for instance, one which 
declares that courts of Jaw will not recognize the authority uf a 
Ca^le to declare a marriage void or to give permission to a woman to 
remarry. It is open to anyone to have recourse to the law courts 
instead of to the caste tribunals, if the matter is one of which the 
courts will IbJcc cognizance h and any otic aggrieved by a decision 
of the council can fight his ease out again in the courts. On 
this account die councils themselves are sum l limes nervous 
about exercising their jurisdiction and refer die parties to the 
Courts, Although, however, caste jurisdiction lias lost some of 
its extent and authority, the process has not gone very far. 

1 A similar pravpinn hu hern cunllb^d m Section IX of RegulAtion Vll 
of iS L U, which, however* applied only to the territories Included u\ l^nral 
Tbwfeb the Act !w founded on this prc-cxotlfig ]t w H 

with Rome vfhfifnCocc by the \ hiulu* iti Bengal am/ Matfjiu, snmc 6o,wo of 
whom submitted juttuo rials which iJecVtvd th*I: ihc mtupyrr was bnri* tdimpm 
*tid wii viewed by die wh ok Hindu population with ihe utmost \wtroi 
diamny, 

J An officer m Uw icirnc of the Fcsbwn wrote; I have brawn them fn> 
queniJy published on delinquent*. *omt even pm to death by order of ihc prince 
‘Til true the blood of* flmlmnn lt never died but ditjr ate divpaEuked by ruber 
WMfik Ttte Ulr Tutfeojee ItaHar, w bf> Wu i Mihnttn, put hi« minuier (» 
Brahman) to 4e*da by w rappmtf him in etothei itccped in oil and &eduij? to 
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The great majority of taste offences are still decided by the 
pandwty&U, which, it should be added, arc practically confined to 
the lower castes. 

Among the higher castes, which have taken advantage of the 
facilities W an education in English, the ideas which English 
literature and science convey have had a far greater dissolvent 
effect, A class ha* been ensiled which claims the right ul private 
judgement instead Of authority as a rule of life and exercises that 
right by making and breaking its own rules. It refuses to submit 
to inhibition!: which it regards as irrational in themselves ur as 
incongruous anachronisms, particularly in matters of food, dunk, 
occupations, and social intercourse. Rules on the subject are openly 
disregarded, at any rale in urban centres, but not the rules as to 
marriage. Marriages between members of sub-castes of the same 
caste take place and are increasing in frequency, but inter-caste 
marriages are still very rare, except among the most advanced and 
enlightened communities in great cities. The legislature lias so far 
steadily rejected Bills which would legalize marriages between 
member# of different castes. Intellectuals denounce the inequality 
of the caste system nrul give theoretical recognition to the principle 
of equality, but seldom translate theory into practice so far as 
marriage Is concerned. However ready they may be to acknow¬ 
ledge that a twin of lower caste is a man and a h rot her, they draw 
the line at accepting him as a brother-in-law or a son-in-law. 
Although, however, the outward observance of caste has been 
given up bv the more highly educated urban classes, those classes 
are only a minority, and there is very little sign of the infiltration 
of revolutionary ideas among the rural masses which constitute the 
greater pan of the population, In the villages the caste system still 
maintains its hold over social life with scarcely any diminution. 
It is a dominating influence. The masses accept its values, obey 
its imperatives, and observe its customary standards. As has been 
well said, it ’continues to control the lives and thoughts of more 
than 200 out of the 310 millions of India with a persistence and 
authority undreamed of in the western world 
A notable exception is the Punjab, where the system has un¬ 
doubtedly been substantially weakened. It is maintained by the 
orthodox sections of the Hindu coimmunity, but outside their circle 
there is a tendency to discard the restrictions which it impests, 
Some arc no lunger bound by those which forbid ComfriCfisahty. 
though they adhere to those which preclude intermarriage, white 
others recognise no limitations in either respect, and art able to 
mix and marry with other castes with impunity. The old ideas of 
pollution are becoming evanescent; member? of castes which are 
* JtrpDH of Hit Irtiihw Statuary Cananuntm (i93°b ™1. h V- i° 
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equal nr nearly equal in status cai together and intermarry; social 
stratification is not based on the form of labour, the nature of the 
occupations which arc followed being a secondary consideration. 
This U more particularly ihc case in towns and cities; in Lahore 
the cosies generally are euid to have ceased to take any notice of 
breaches of caste rules cm the subject of mterdining "smd Inter¬ 
marriage. But the reaction against; the observance of the old caste 
rules also extends to rural areas, so that it may be described as 
more or less general ‘Nowhere dsc in Hindu India docs caste sit 
so lightly or approach so nearly to die social classes of Europe. 4 
The breaches already made in social barrier* arc so extensive that 
it has been amici pa ted chat though the higher castes may retain 
their old designations as a traditional distinction, the lower castes 
will be amalgamated in large democratic caste* of uniform status 
md the rules which prevent intermarriage anil commensaJity will 
completely disappears 

The Punjab was one of the last pans of British India to come into 
the circle of British rule and the causes of the change must not be 
sought only in the economic, educational p and administrative 
influences which thia nde brought id bear. It is probably due in a 
large measure to peculiarities of the social structure* which retains 
feature* derived from tribal organization and h in many ways 
unlike that of other parts of India. Caste divisions are not im¬ 
passible and the Brahman has neither the pre-eminence nor the 
authority he possesses elsewhere: on the contrary, he h cordially 
disliked by the Jala, who bulk largely in the population. Instead 
of a multiplicity of distinct castes there is a comparatively small 
number of great easier with a multiplicity of sub-caaies, between 
which the distinctions are far less rigid than those which separate 
castes, The |ate alone have 4,500 sub-castc^ and other castes 
which have taken to cultivation are admitted by* and arc amal¬ 
gamated with, them as sub-castes. i h he lines of demarcation are 
therefore less precise attd the rules a* to intermarriage Lesa strict 
than in other pans where the Hindu population h atomized by 
a multitude of separate castes; in one area it lias been estimated 
that 75 per cent, of the Jals marry wives who arc members of 
other castes, 1 

P Fhe evils of the caste system as a barrier against social progress 
have long been recognised by the leaders of !il>cral thought, 
familiar w ith the ideas contained in the philosophical and religious 
systems of the West m well as with its social institutions. In more 
recent year* the feeling agsiinm it has been strengthened by rhe 

1 j. D Ar Jf nrar, Th+ PtQpfe$ yf India (1913K p, 26. 
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spirit of nationalism, and it tiaa been denounced as an obstacle to 
political advance. The ground is now taken that social barriers 
between different classes prevent their fusion and amalgamation 
in a united nation. The abolition of the system is advocated as 
essential for national unity. 1 The classification of the Hindu 
population by castes at each successive census is objected to on the 
ground that it perpetuates distinctions which tiliould he obfiterated. 
On the other n£iid a tlw £“jstc system its apologh^ 
its merits as the cement of society, which hold* Hinduism together 
and enables it to withstand attacks from wiihnui. It is, remarked 
the Ma h a rajodhuaja of Darbhattga, 'the best and surest safeguard 
jtrainai the spirit of unrest, against tlie growing bitterness between 
ihe classes and the masses, between capital and labour, which is 

constantly menacing cfriJi^rtkaJu**. , , 

The principle of inequality, which is the lundamctua! feature 
of the svstem, is being attacked from within. In South India there 
is a movement, called the Self-Respect movement, which is op¬ 
posed to the religious and social domination of the Brail man and 
to the artificial distinctions of caste, in North India the lower 
castes are beginning to rebel against the status of interior ify. ic% 
aspire to rank among the higher castes which arc believed to re¬ 
present the superior orders or classes (Brahmans, Kshattnyw, an 
VaisyaS) mentioned in that ancient authority, the Laws of Mniu. 
,W a means to this cud thev endeavour to assimilate their social 
practices to those of the castes with w hich they seek equality, e.g. 
bv abandoning occupations considered to be dishonourable, by 
forbidding widow remarriage, by changing the age of marriage for 
girls, and" in some cases by a change of diet, the eating of meat 
btin^ civen up in favour of vcgci a nanism. ^ he use of ihfc zRu 
familiar taste numts is abandoned; newfangled names arc adopted 
l0 bolster up the claim of Brahmen, Kabattriye. or Vaisya descent ; 
die sacred thread of the twice-born cartes is assumed. The adop¬ 
tion of new designations has alttady gone very tar in some parts; 
in Uihar and Orissa over ten millions, or about mic-third nl the 
Hindu population, now- try to pass themselves off under new¬ 
fangled names, and it is anticipated that others will follow their 

' Thi), iat example, wit ihe imimd taken fa « raolunmi Bjjlly# 
Indian Nttlimu.1 *>cwl LW.f^te m MU7. wJikI. im: [ ^ L-i f , . . 
emnhotkslly of opinion (hat Die c*«e W*™ u die 8 ™t«t "}«*"'■' ,n P* 
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example * 1 In some cage* support tot such chi ms is obtained from 
Brahman pandit^ who give rulings in their favour, often, but not 
always, for a monetary considemnon, The net result is that the 
old distinctions of rank and precedence art being challenged. 

There h an upward surge on the part of lower easier, who refuse 
to accept the Jowly places assigned to them by immemorial tradi¬ 
tion. It is not suggested that the caste system should be abolished 
or that all castes should be put on the same level. The general 
principle of inequality is not attacked as much as its application in 
particular eases. The demand is individual, each caste aiming at 
its own advancement and being either indifferent to the efforts of 
others or acmaiiy hostile to them, for those who are themselves 
ambitious to rise are opposed to the dnim& made by lower castes 
to a rank equal to their own. There h no desire for the derogation 
of the higher caste, but there fc a desire for admission to equality 
with them and for equal pride of place. The process, in brief* is 
one of levelling up and nut of levelling down. It is a case of social 
climbing, in width lowliness is ambition's bdder. rather than of 
protest against the hierarchical gradation of castes as such. Al the 
same time caste consciousness has been accentuated and internal 
solidarity increased by the establishmept of caste associations, 
modelled on western lines and organized* like other bodies of a 
Social or political nature, to form centralizing agencies for the co¬ 
ordination of measure? intended to promote the interests of indi¬ 
vidual castes. Their main object \* to raise the hiatus of the caste 
by common action, But hi reforms* economic hettcnucnl, and 
educational advance arc prescribed in urdcr to promote it. 1 n many 
ways therefore the associations exercise a healthy influence. Borne 
castes* for example, have made the diffusion of education part of 
their programme, others resolve to abstain from intoxicants, others 
again to reduce the scale of expenditure on ceremonies connected 
with iiisurhgt: and death. 

The movement for the uplift of the untouchables* nr depressed 

1 pnr itwoaicv, carpenter und blftCkHnjjih mtei {Du:hi. md Kuc^.iir) 

call thcmuUra ViiwAkinm Initbm {Hijjium) the mmt of 

Nii Brarhiruin m even KuJici Brahman (one of fhe lilsghL-^1 D^lIuiuji lub-fliitetl 
f^w-herdft (GunlJLd) I tint of Jldubnoid ICihimnys- r^n Uio uiiMidiabh D^jcSh 
arratflSf* (or hinvvelf ihr nmne of tiabk-T One fanlwir umj [udicimen 

effort ia that of Lhc I'aria, who diinh toddy Ure* to flip the Lr juke und t*ktn 
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thr nir Pur varying UktiUH** und imy nm ftimr nearer la higher tvstv* Own i he 
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arc therefore not allowed So leave iheir home? m I Kir dflyt LtlJr so d anh l>LJt aE 
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classes, which Is the most revolutionary of the movements con¬ 
nected with the caste system, owes more to external influences. 

It did, not start among the untouchables themselves but was 
initiated bv the phibntliropic activities of agencies inspired by 
Christian principles. Government improved the economic condi¬ 
tion of some of this submerged class by the alwlition of slavery an 
the legal status of all bv ensuring tlidr equality m the eyes of the 
law; as Stated in Chapter II. it was noticeable as early as X&ptbat 
in North India they I tad acquired a consciousness of their legal 
rights and took action to enforce '.hem. By throwing its schools 
open to all. government also gave equality of eduealmnal oppor¬ 
tunity, of which, however, most untouchables showed hrtle desire 
to take advantage, while those who wished to do so were prevented 
by the higher castes. which would not agree to co-education of 
the dean and the unclean.' It was powerless to remove social 
disabilities, which indeed were at on, time not always altogether 
Ignored in the procedure of the courts of law. Sir Herbert 
Edwardes left it on record that during the eight or nine years that 
he exercised judicial functions lie never remembered witnesses of 
sweeper castes being allowed to cross the threshold of his court m 
order to di e evidence. They were invariably stopped at the door 
by the officers of the court and their depositions taken there. 
This discritnination against untouchables gradually disappeared, 
but was not altogether eliminated. As late as UJ2+ u t, ' rL 

known of Hindu judges in outlying places in South India who 
would not allow either parties or witnesses who were under the 
stigma nf uiuouchability to enter the precincts of their courts. 
Their statements were taken by means of intermediaries, who went 
out to them With the questions and brought back their answers, to 

be recorded by the judge.' , ._. 

The hrit effective action lor their social uplift w as taken by 
tnteffoTiarirs, who laboured among ihc.n and convened large 
numbers u- UhrisrionttV- The converts acquired a new dignity, 
and instead nf being, as they had heeu in many eases. ^dis¬ 
honest, drunken,and immoral, became worthy mcnfficrnof^Cie^. 

In order to counteract missionary eff orts the Ary* Samsj m 
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India began to admit them to membetship, after first purging them 
from the taint of pollution by a ceremony of purification {tfmddht}, 
A movement for their economic uplift and educational advance¬ 
ment was also started by enlightened Hindu philanthropists, 
imbued with ideas of social sendee derived from the West, who 
established Depressed Classes Missions for their educational and 
material benefit. This movement, however, did not begin till the 
early years of the twentieth century. The attitude of the Orthodox 
Hindus remained unchanged. They regarded them as outside the 
pale both of Hinduism and of caste, even though they might wor- 
slup Hindu gods and observe the caste system as strictly as higher 
castes. 1 Even as laic a. h>io proposals were made that the de¬ 
pressed classes should not be classed as Hindus in the census, and 
ifaja Rampal Singh m Ids presidential address to the Indian 
National Social Conference of that vear, while denouncing the 
suggestion, remarked that it was not surprising that it should have 
been made when Hindu society was not prepared to treat them as 
human bangs, 1 

The denial of their right to be classed as Hindus was modified bv 
the influence of the advocates of soda! reform, such as Mr. Go- 
khale, hut even mure perhaps by political considerations. After I he 
wide extension ot the elect oral system in 19-21, it was realised that 
they bad a value as voters and that their acceptance as members of 
the community would help to create, or swell, a Hindu majority 
in opposition to the Muslims. Democratic principles were accord- 
tngly accepted as 3 matter of political expediency and allowed to 
override religious objections. In addition to this, the mass move¬ 
ments of untouchables towards Christianity excited alarm, and 
there vvasalso 3 feeling that the treatment of untouchables was a 
naiitJisaJ dbgrdce. If India w&e to be recognized as coming wjihln 
t K 1 conrui:y of civilized nations* the uplilt of the depressed dass-ts 
mu^t be taken in hand by Indians and not left to foreigners; 
foreign zeal must therefore be emulated and the reproach of apathy 
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removed. Last but not least, there was a genuine humanitarian 
movement. The legislatures in different provinces began to take 
up their cause and to affirm thdr right to equality of treatment 
in such matters as access to roads, markets, wells, and other sources 
of water supply, admission to schools, &c t| and some States, 
notably liaroda, Cochin, and Mysore, tarried out measures of 
practical reform* These measures, however, only affected their 
public disabilities, and not their religious disabilities, such as non - 
admission to temples, and the social bar, which, for example, led to 
notices of no admission being put Up in cafes, restaurants, and foir- 
dressing saloons in South India, The removal of untouthahility 
became part of the programme of social reformers, who realized 
that legislative action was insufficient and tliat ihe hrsE und must 
essential requisite was the education of public opinion. 1 The un¬ 
touchables themselves began to organise associations and to hold 
conferences at which the removal of their disabilities and the 
betterment of their social and economic condition were demanded. 
The movement was, however, and still is* not altogether general, 
for many of this unfortunate class either suffer from an inferiority 
complex which prevents them from asserting themselves or regard 
their lowly status as pan of a natural and immutable dispensation. 

The Hindu community as a whole was for some time indifferent 
to the movement and in some places actively resisted it. In South 
India the efforts of the untouchables to rise led in many cases to 
a stronger Insistence by the higher castes on keeping them down. 
Tims, in 1930-1 , the Kidlnrs in one district drew up a list of com¬ 
mandments which the) 1 required the uitfuuchahles to observe. 
Inter aim they were nai 10 w ear ornaments of silver or gold or use 
iinv but earthenware vessels for cooking, carrying water. See They 
Were not to use umbrellas to keep off die min or the rays of the sun. 
They were required logo about barefooted wearing neither shoes nor 
sandals. Their women mu&i not cover their breasts with clothing; 
men must be bare from the waist upwards and not put nti coats, 
shirts, or vests. Children must nor be taught to read. This draconic 
code was enforced by violence, disobedience being punshed by 
attacks on the person* and property of recalcitrants, by burning 
their huts, destroying their grim ari**, and currying off their cmlc. 
There was no real awakening of public opinion in favour of the 

* Tin.' Indium National Conference i<>27, for example, pmd the tullowinif 
t^dutwu L Ths\ Conlercncc vfewp with firaw; nppnhmMBti the continuance 
of the practice of untouclubiliiy in Imlm and olurtt ntl Hindu* of a II cks^ i to 
ttmovti &il rwirittiort* upm\ the w-^iLkd tmteudubk* in the- Eiuitrr 

of ad mu daft lo *chnoU, ccillee^. and hnteli. uk nf public iwtfv, well#, tank* 
□ml diwulltk, titul entry into pliir-rn of uml llfOA* hriiij, + alumt n gvtmtr 

vj-] t>' tn Hindu nafcietyj ntid it pietism* H* Cul] support to tivrw clmufl >0 
every proper effort by than to get rid of dill.' 
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movement until Mr* Gandhi galvanized it by shaming his readiness 
to fast to death, first in 1932 in order to secure die adequate 
political representation of the untouchables* and next in 1933 to 
rouse his countrymen to a sense of the injustice of their treatment* 
His extraordinary influence bid some practical effect; the un¬ 
touchables Avert admitted to temples in a number of places in 
British India; Travancore and some other States issued proclama¬ 
tions throwing them ojMrn to till caste. There was a reorientation 
of thought in the Hindu community, The more liberal-minded 
ceased to regard the untouchables as lesser breeds without the law, 
and there was no longer an atmosphere of uncompromising hostility 
and intolerance. Some even of the more orthodox who had justi¬ 
fied their degradation as the inevitable resuli of their actions- in 
past lives under die law of Karma, with the working of which it 
would be impious to interfere, took the view that they might rise* 
and quite properly be assisted to rise, by the operation of the same 
law* 

Mr, Gandhi"* campaign wus only a partial success, however, 
and nol able to break down the adamantine force of conserve* 

live opinion—what ihe leaders of the depressed classes at the 
Round Table Conference called 'the dogged and the determined 
opposition of the whole mass of the orthodox population 1 . Temples 
Avert held to be desecrated by the admission of untouchables and 
the orthodox consequently ceased to frequent them; according to 
Rrahmanica! precept and practice no worship can be performed 
nor festivals celebrated in shmies so polluted unless and until a 
Ceremony of purification has been performed. A Rill, which Avas 
introduced into the central legislature in 1933, to secure a le^al 
right of entry into temples had to i*» withdrawn in face of the nver- 
Avhriming majority of opinion against it. This measure was a 
challenge to sacerdotal authority and touched on only one aspecT 
of did problem. The leaders of the depressed classes themselves 
announced that they A^ould only aecqn it if it Avas made dear that 
it was the first step in a general reform of 1 1 irufu society involving 
the break-up of the caste system. Such a demand was not practical 
politics. The wave of emotional excitement caused by Mr. 
Gandhi's fast* having died down t the movement lost momentum J 
He and other* have not relaxed their efforts, but in general the 
respond ha* been disappointtng t and the depressed classes them- 
fiulves have been so disheartened with their results that, at a con¬ 
fer we held in Bombay in 1937, their delegates announced that 

1 It -ituEcdI in India m 'Mr. Osndhii mihienct haa Iwn Urtdik 

Cfl the decJinr. I'lii fusci no loflpvr attract ■ttcnliori. Hii itEcmpra to rrroovc 
ufUtiutliabilEly Ijiic i[n?n*{ nn|K*itbh. in Bihar iftdOrm,, * moh hmU 

U* windew* flf ha inmoF-cau hfhI m Peon* there were Ulai.-fc-itiL*i dc-momi na¬ 
tions J aiiti a bomb waa thlDViu' 
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they were ready to change thejr religion eh masse* A resolution 
was accordingly passed declaring that a change of religion was the 
only means of securing equality and freedom, and it was declared 
that, as a first step, they had decided to give sip the worship of 
Hindu deities, the observance of Hindu festivals, and visits to 
Hindu shrines. In May 1939* again, the depressed classes of 
Hyderabad presented a memorial to the et>vemTnent of that State 
in which they declared that, having suffered terribly at the hands 
of the Hindu community , which had persecuted them socially anti 
opposed the exercise by them of the most elementary rights of 
CEtizensliip, they no longer belonged to that community* tins 
dedanubn was probably intended merely for po!ideal purposes 
m order that they might be recognized as a separate community 
and, as such, have separate representation like the minority com¬ 
munities, such as the Europeans* in Hriuali India, It wa% however, 
symptomatic of the spirit of revolt which 3 ms been raised* as was also 
the statement that in the event of a war the depressed classes 
should follow the Union Jack and not the tricolour fisg of the 
Congress, 

The campaign in favour of the uplift of these unfortunate classes 
b still preceding. In order to remove the stigma inherent in such 
names as untouchables, Pariahs, and outcasts Hindus, they have 
been given the designation of Harijan, meaning Children ot God* 
by Mr. Gandhi. This designation* however* is repudiated by their 
representatives in South India, who point out that the term b 
objectionable in Soivitea, as Hari h another name for Vishnu and 
Hurijan is there fans only appropriate for Yaishnavas. Ihey prefer 
such terms as Adi-Dittvidas, Adi-AndliRUt, \di-KcraJas. and Adi- 
Karnatakas, meaning the original inhabitants of the di Ifc re lit 
territories in which they are found, 1 There arc, moreover, various 
organkations, such as the Servants of India Society and Depressed 
Classes Missions, which have as their object the amelioration of 
their lot, and a body known as the All-India Ihrijan Sevnk Sangh 
has been formed of which the members dedicate thcsnschcb to 
the service of the I brijans. 

The campaign was carried a step further toward* the end ol 
1938 Pei Madras, where the problem h most acute* A comprehen¬ 
sive measure, entitled the Civil Disabilities Removal Act* was 
passed which provides that no untouchable shall, by reason merely 
of hb being such, be prevented or di&ablcd from holding a public 
appointment, having access to any public stream, river* well, tank, 
pathway, sanitary convenience* or means of transport, nr any 
secular institution which the general public have a right to enjoy 

1 They vujitt given iht nans* ctf 'exterior *1 the- o?t% 3 u* of W *■ 

and are referred to bj; '&ch.cUoied enures* in the Government of India Act of 1035. 
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or have access to + Rule? were to l>e framed under the Act. but there 
was no provision for breach of such rules. audit remains tu be seen 
how far it will overcome popular prejudice and prove effective. 
Another Act which lias since been passed is the Malabar Temple 
Entry Act, the main provisions of which arc that in Mabbar fifty 
persons in a particular area on make a requisition to the trustees 
of a temple to take a referendum on ihe question of opening it to 
the untouchables, and that a trustee can take the initiative himself 
and allow their entry unless objections arc raided by fifty residents, 
in which case a referendum has to be made. The opening of 
temples therefore depends on local opt ion, and time will show how 
far the Act will 1 >e effective and whether or not it will, as foretold 
by its opponents, prove in actual working a temple-exclusion Act 
because of the orthodox ceasing to resort to shrines: which become 
polluted by the entry of untouchables. 1 It is at any rate a hopeful 
sign that die measure was passed with only two Hindu dissentients 
in a house of 215 members* and that n has been announced by the 
government that ii proposes to introduce similar legislation for 
other pans of the province, that, in its opinion, temple-entry is a 
practical proposition, and that it hopes to realise its aim by the 
year 1941. Already, loo, one of the most famous shrines in 
Taftjore ami some ninety other temples have been thrown open lo 
KifHuuchahlc^ by a proclamation issued in July 1939 by their 
hereditary trustee, the senior prince of Tanjore. 

Obviously much Jus to be done before die Hindu public can be 
converted to this way of thinking or admit the claims of the uiv 
touchable to equality of treatment. In some respects their Jot 
has undoubtedly been bettered. They arc now found in schools 
and colleges, where government insists that they should be ad¬ 
mitted and treated as equals. Hut the social and religious bar is 
ttill maintained, particularly in South India. A speaker in the 
Mysore Legislature in 1939 deplored ihe fafit tluit In spite of 
propaganda on tlic platform and in the Press Hindus continued to 
treat them as worse than cattle. Sum-yin y the progress made 
during die past sL\ years the Vice-President uf the All-India 
Tlnrijan Kevak Sangh. ^Mra. Ramcshw jri Nehru) obtavd, in an 
address delivered at a provincial conference held at Madura in ihe 
same year, that there had been substantial progress. The social 
conscience of educated Hindus, in urban areas at least* had been 
amused. A spirit of goodwill and fellowship bad been created- 
Numbers nf small temples had been opened. But. she continued: 

'I muni confer tlau what wc have achieved is by no mcaJis aai bfjv- 

1 It iiuiy uUn be nolvii that ik ipnunurhuble-s hivu ckcrit awn ptscei of worship 
and siun> ol them ftlljr that Ehdir 1 j"-t cipctt will nut allow then to go EO teinplei 
wlirit Uit> ire tun warned. 
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ion-. Most of the big and small temples all over India arc yet the close 
preserve of the caste Hindus, Very hard work and great efforts have 
yet to be put in before wc can irac h t he desi red goal - Orthodoxy, though 
shaken at is 5 citadel t is yet strong enough to ill wart us in our purpose. 
It lias to be disptissesseJ of the place it lias acquired in the hearts of the 
people.... In many temples Harijans are not allowed to go even up to 
the limit to which non-Hindus arc allowed to go even with their shoes 
03v Can injustice go any further?' 

The movement has so far been confined to attempts to abolish 
galling distinctions between the untouchables and those higher in 
the social scale -the caste Hindus its they uie often called—and 
there seems to be no corresponding movement of untouchables to 
abolish the same kind of distinction 3 among themselves Though 
frequently called nutcastCS, they arc divided into numerous 
miitu allv exclusive cartes which observe rules; of untoudrutbility; 
iind they sdmw no signs of applying the doctrine of equality in 
their own relations towards those whom they regard as their 
inferiors. This was frankly and publicly pointed out to them by 
the President of the All-Cochin Rural Congress in an add res* 
which he delivered to a conference of PuLsyas (an untouchable 
caste) in 1939: 

f While caste Hindus are gradually mrmwmg the gulf in their dealing* 
with the depressed classes, the same kind of charity baft yet to begin as 
between the superior and inferior sections among the depressed classes 
themselves. The cyste Hindus had been the targets of unsparing 
critic bm fur the social inequalities anil disabilities of the depressed 
clews. But| none die less, there was the important fact, studiously 
hidden from the public, that the very social evils against which ihe de- 
pulsed classes had chafed were rampant among the depressed classes 
ihctmelvea, lor they were observing untoucliabiliry and even un- 
approachabiUty in their relations with those below them in the social 
scale . 1 

They might therefore, he continued, be held to be estopped from 
demanding the abolition of the custom which segregated them from 
the taste Hindus; and It was their hounds* dun, to start from the 
bottom and in the first place abolish inequality in their own 
community. 

We mnv turn to the joint-family h wldch was at once an economic, 
a religions, and a social group. It was a corporate body, resembling 
u joint-stock company, with a property held in common. Sons 
became co-owners on and by virtue of birthd so that the actual 
riiare to which each member was entitled was inconstant, dimin¬ 
ishing or increasing with each birth or death in a family. All 

I 111, ,* the qdncrml ruk. but in Ben^nl tlw ftihw n™ t ht pi^erty irtd d» 
lOflt Uo net bvcumt cci-ywncri! lUMll hi* drank, whm dun may t ithcir lake lOKtr 
rtipeijive or, if » tlesirt, hold the pwptrtj' lointfy- 
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were en til led u* lie maintained from the family funds according to 
their needs and were bound to contribute to them according to 
Lheir abilities, It was distinguished from a merely secular group 
by common worship of a tutelary deity and by common cere- 
mutual observances. Lastly,, it was held together by obedience to 
the authority of tile head of the family, generally the eldest male 
in the eldest line of male descent, who was responsible for the 
management of the joint property and for the prevention of anti¬ 
social conduct by its members, Le. conduct which infringed caste 
rules ur was opposed it* the intL-rtSls of the family or derogated 
from its prestige and sense of honour and morality. He thus com¬ 
bined the function* of the managing director nf a joint-stock 
company and those nf a tensor rtifirxm* 

The continuance of the joint family depended on the consent 
of its members. 4 Nrmo in cortmunione potest invitui detium ha$ 
always been a maxim of the Hindu family law/ 1 The right of 
partition was, however, sparingly exercised, and it was coni mo n for 
a family to consist of three or four generations comprising, say P 
a grandfather; father, brothers, gone* uncles, nephews and cousins 
with their dependants, i,e. their wives and daughters, all living in 
the same house, and having common meals, common worship, and 
the enjoyment of a common property, A family of this type, con¬ 
stituting a kind of domestic commune, is unknown in Great 
Britain, hut there art parallels elsewhere. In its social aspects it 
resembled the French provincial family, 1 and in its property 
relations the old Russian peasant family. The laitcr was almost 
a counterpart of the Indian joint family. It held land and cat lie in 
common; the produce was the result of common labour and was 
considered a common property, It was entitled to demand from 
its members work for the common good; gains which any of them 
might make by outside work went into the common stock, and if 
a son w ent away from home, he was still expected to contribute to 
the expenses of the family- J 

Eighty years ago families continuing undivided and having dl 
things in common for several generations were the rule and indi¬ 
vidual property the exception. In 1 36 1 it tvas noticed that, however 
divisible the possessions of a Hindu family might he theoreti¬ 
cally, they were in fact so rarely distributed that many generations 

r Sir W. Mnrkby H Snlrotftutifrn to Hindu and Mirfi/nrrmtihsn Lins ( l£g 6 ), jv 33. 

1 "Hut family U llu kernel flf iht body politic. Thn Lalin Kraiiimran 
pTiitiimSy ill *ml for Keb firmly, The hut iJoet not raniiit merely of his wife and 
chiliJlru; it i« I for frcular thuag in the provinces, im-dl very commtm eves in 
Puns, for gnirtiJp^TmTi, parent, nm\ child rf it all ts live tanclhrr. forming fi 
wfo?Je Ifibc, which i* grncm% ruled Over by the **wior grandfather^' Cubtft 
Iforrhcim, ffor Sfdnt flf Fnmct { 1933 ), |>. 1 % 

+ V. Sicpniidt, Thr ihutian P*mtxnt*y (1905), p *79- 
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constantly succeeded each other without a partition taking place. 1 
Twenty years bier fisri parous tendencies were seen in operation. 
Partition had become very frequent, and a family which had lasted 
for mmr than two generation* w» said to be rare. l The archaic 
principle of the joins family*, it was stated, 'is fast decaying'.- I he 
process of disintegration liaa gone on steadily and without elteck 
rince then, anil it is becoming increasingly common for families 
to be dissolved into their component parts on the death of a father, 
when the property is divided, the sons taltine: the shares to which 
they are entitled and setting up separate establishments. 

Among the lower castes separation lakes place even during a 
fatherlifetime Largely cm account of limited house sLcCommoda* 
tion, as, for instance, when the family dwelling-place has only one 
room. In uuch casern the sons set up for themselves as soon as they 
have wives and children, the father allotting to them the shares 
which they would he on tilled to receive on his death. Among 
the upper classes parti lion during the lifetime of a father is still 
exceptional. So long as he is alive. the sons are as a rule content 
to Hve with him T to acknou ledge his authority, and to contribute 
their earnings to the family funds w hich he administers. "1 hey do 
not expect to have a private purse unless they have received a 
modem education and arc imbued with western ideas of indi¬ 
vidual rights. When, however, he dies, it is becoming increasingly 
rare for the sons to recognize either ail uncle or an elder brother as 
the head of the family, and each goes his Own way, 'This dixzs not 
involve the abandonment of slit joint-family system, bit when the 
son$ take their separate shares* their own sons become co-owners 
with them; but k does mean the substitution of small families, 
consisting of parents and children only, for large families subject 
lr* the control of the elder member. The partition may he only 
partial. The property may continue to be held jointly with a 
common manager, but the family itself is split up into different 
families which live separately and divide among themselves the 
income derived from the joint stock. They may, as a matter of 
convenience* continue to live in the ancestral home, especiaUy ifa 
as is often the case in rural areas, it consists not of a Jungle building 
but of detached buildings; the different families living in them are* 
however, as separate as the tenants of flats or tenements, I hcy 
may alto arrange for common worship of the family deity and join 
together on ceremtmia] occasions, but this is the only vestige of a 
united life* and the social solidarity of the family, discharging 
inherited obligations under the control of its head fc is destroyed. 

J 11. Maine, Jacimt Laxz CiS^i), pp. lit* a*i-a. The first riHsm <d this 

WQtk pahljihetl in iStl, 

* Calcutta Rrrim, vot. htxiii f eSSi>> pp. )i+, it£. 
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Disintegration is due to a combination of causes, chief of which 
h the change in economic conditions. The jnmt-fonily b an 
institution which had its origin in an earlier order of society, 
when the country was thinly peopled, the population was mainly 
agrarian, end cultivation wa& capable of expansion to meet the 
needs of graving families, Each family depended on its own Labour 
and the burger it was. the greater was the number of hands avail¬ 
able for work, it wk an institution which tvas peculiarly dependent 
on a community of interests. The conditions favourable to it were 
Lho&c of a static society, in which the members of a family lived in 
the same place and followed the same pursuits from generation to 
generation. The economic complex has been transformed during 
the last hundred years. A largely increased population has caused 
pressure on the soil, which is acute in congested ureas„ where all 
the cultivable land has been brought under the plough unJ hold¬ 
ings are incapable of expansion. There is no longer the same 
uniformity of intercict& owing to the small -fixe of holdings and the 
pressure of dreumstanees necessitating the adoption of different 
callings; one son, For example, may be an agriculturist, another a 
mechanic, a third a clerk. The extension of coowumication-s has 
facilitated migration, which may be periodic or permanent. Among 
the agricultural classes it is still mostly periodic, i.c, the able- 
bodied leave their homes for a time tn order to find work elsew here, 
and i lien return, in The meantime re min mg what they cun save 
from their earnings to eke out the family income; bill among the 
professional and industrial riassc? it tends to he permanent. Those 
who have work away from their homes settle down with the if 
wives and children tn the place of their employment and partition 
of the family property is a natural consequence. 

Another factor which 3 ihs been increasingly powerful in modem 
times is psychological, viz r the growth of an individualistic spirit 
opposed to tile collectivist or communal principle, which is the 
foundation stone of the joint-family system. This is nut altogether 
a modern development in Bengal, where the coparcenary relation¬ 
ship of father and son had ceased To exist H and the idea of separate 
ownership hy the father had been established* in the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century. A father had a right to dispose- of his property 
during his ii felt me and thin was extended to disposing of it after 
death by means of wills* a practice w hich was probably copied 
originjilly from the Muslims* to whom the will was a well-known 
document. .After the establishment of British rule the power of 
testamentary provision was more and more resorted to. It was 
discouraged by the courts and actually prohibited by statute in 
Madras; but it was established tfio m&tu by the I I Indus themselves. 
Eventually popular usage was endorsed by Uw, the custom of 
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will-making being recognized and regulated by an Act passed in 
1870, which embodied the English law on the subject 01 wiILm 
'l‘hc process of change was advanced by tins Vet, but still more by 
a gene ml tendency towards individualism. I his was apparent as 
Jong ago as 1881, when it was said: ‘The time is one of transition, 
and whenever favourable opportunities occur, the members tit 
a joint-family put forth claims to deal independently with their 
joint shares, and if successful, they disconnect thetnadves from the 

parent stock and demand a partition. 1 

Hie disruptive influences inherent in the spirit of individualism 
are not due solely to western influences, direct or derivative, but 
also to other factors, some of which may tie regarded as constant, 

C ir friction between different members of families with different 
temperaments, the trouble caused by the work-shy, quarrels 
among women, mismanagement of property by the head of the 
family, Ids inability to control those under him. It is now the 
fashion in India to idealize the conditions of joint-family life, hut 
older Hindu writers are eloquent on the subject of the difficulty ol 
adjusting the conflicting interests of members and the frequent 
clashes to which the system lent itself. 1 In addition U» tlu-^e con- 
stant factor*, new and disturbing influence* fiave been at *w>r 
owing 10 the intrusion of western ideas and manners, discordant 
with Indian customs and ideals, which luivc divided many a bouse 
against itself. Different members of families have a different nut- 
look on religious, social, and educational questions. Some wish 
to retain the traditional Hindu mode of life, others to h ve in 
European fashion. Some cling to Hindu ntual and caste customs, 
others discard them. Clashes are due to different levels <d educa¬ 
tion: a young bride, for example, who has received an English 
education f chafes ax the domination an uneducated mother- 1 n- 
taw who has lived in purdah *d her life. Some again Wish their 
daughters to have a European education and to postpone their 
marriage till they art of adult age, and these are ideas which are 
anathema to an older generation. 


1 CoIcuim voIJhbI (iflSth r- ... ■ fl Lj, 

* In -1 CMliMtitcnet Bav (Mjtdn*. r)ji' Dr. K kunWhaonui wnt?n,l th 
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*.V prembei to effor.l relief frem .hi. * 

many fimilin hflnrc new 
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The old form of family seems to Iw gradually passing awav with 
a consequent enlargement of individual rights but at the same' time 
a weakeni tig of the sense of family obligation. The nrnin motive 
force appears to be 3 preference fur individual interests, com* 
blued with a disinclination to submit to the patriarchal authority 
ul any relative except a father, in whose case there is the con* 
^framing torce of filial duty. Inequality of earning capacity due to 
the variety of careers which are open under modern conditions is 
a fnntltil source of discord; the well-paid man fieri* that he com* 
tn >utes more than .1 fair share towards the common expenses and 
is nos unnaturally filled with a sense nf grievance against Illb less 
prosperous brethren. The right to have a separate income is 
asserted, and there >s not the flame readiness to pool individual 
tamings. A limited right m self-acquired property was always 
recognized , it was confined to gain, inode hy a man s personal 
eltons without the use of family funds r Jf the assistance of other 
members of the family. More and more ad van latte is taken of this 

EE!™ 01 * <>f . I|,nd " Uw * cla ‘ m property as ^rif-acquirtd, the 
Lifects of private efTnm being magnified and the part pi a ml by 
fetmly funds bring minimized. ’ 

I he jomt-fainily is now no longer regarded as an inviolable 
institution. Not only may ft be abandoned at any time by consent 
but it can also be modified by legislative enactment. Two measures 

!?; n r-int 'fi bCCtl pa . sse i whldl ™* COunicr h> it* established 
principles- One >s the Gams of Learning Act of tijto, which 

w Acns the collectivist basts ot die sy.ieni by providing that an 
individual member has a separate right to property acquired bv 
of ai ! education which has been paid for out of family funds 
tg, a specialized education in law, medicine, and cngtiiemnr- 
tT f? ains . of Iwrmng’ were formerly treated as joint property' 

J fie other is of a more revolutionary character, for it allows a 
daughters sun or a sister a son n» succeed to family property, 
itus is a concession to modem idem of western origin, and it 
cuts at the root of the pre-existing system, which admitted oniv 

of succession tn the male line.* on|> 

1 "inclusion, the changes which have taken place in the com- 
po-iiiuu 1 and functions of the village community may be referred 
to. In ileijgal llus h:td ceased to exist as a living and active social 
organum before the British tame into power, but elsewhere it 
maintained its vitality as an an inti nm mis body. which wan ak., 

authority and economic autarchy ted early British administrators, 

n« triii^ra I. oft 
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(o whom such ;i system was novel. to describe the village com¬ 
munities as republics or little states. The whole of India, it was 
«sid. was nothing more than a congeries of such republics; the 
villages contained in miniature all the materials of a stair, Simitar 
language has been used of village communities in other pjtrt^ of 
the world, t he m or village communes or Russia were described 
i'V Stepnialt in words resembling those of Eiphinsomc ami Met- 
calfe. as self-governing, semi-re publican bodies, each of which 
was a microcosm, a small world of its own, Thfffl is an even closer 
parallel in China, which j C hinese scholar has described as 

a huge republic within which jit myriads nl petty republics, I'rr die 
village m China is an autonomous unit. Nominally it is governed by u 
central government through a hjeranAiirat series of officials, llui 
actually, with the exception of paying a nominal laud-las and in n few 
other cases, the village is as indvpendent of the central govemtnent a* 
any British self-governing colony is independent of ili C imperial 
government. I hr village in China is less governed than any ot her in the 
lV u gmeenmenl plays htu an infinitesimal put m ihr 

village life. I he village lias perfect freedom of industry and trade, of 
religion, and of everything that concerns the government, regulation, 
.md protection uf the locality/ 1 

There ivas a similar abfcencc uf government control in India in 
ilie pre-British period. Both Hindu and Muslim mlcra left ilie 
villages very touch to themselves provided that they kept the 
peace and paid the land revenue to which they were assessed The 
tentacles of British administration, however, brought them within 
their grip. Communal independence was sacrificed to the inter¬ 
ests of efficiency, village .id ministration was brought under super¬ 
vision and control, and village officials were treated as subordinate 
Agents cif the gatemmem. 

Other influences which have contributed to the dissolution of 
the village community have been referred to elsewhere and need 
therefore only he summarized here. Its constitution was affected 
by the administrative system, which recognized individual nr 
sponslbiBfy for land revenue in place of joint responsibility, while 
the creation r»t private rights in land and facilities for its sale and 
transfer led to the introduction of outsiders. Economic equili¬ 
brium was duiurltcd by increased intercourse with the towns and 
the development of outside industries competing for lahnvir. The 
village handicraftsmen and menials, instead of working for the 
village as a whole, acquired (he right uf private contract with 
individual employers, and their wage* were raised hv competition. 
These were no longer fixed entirely by custom but to an increasing 
extent by the law of supply and demand, though the customary 

1 Y K. Uimf «tid I . K. Tiro, f ‘Mvgr and Tetcn Life i w China Im: ji, p, j. 
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remuneration by means of assignments of land and shares of the 
crops has by no means disappeared. The change has been all m 
ihe good of the village menials, who had little liberty of life and 
action so long as they were the servants of even' man, 1 Their 
remuneration being generally a mere pittance, they lived on a 
subsistence level; and the system meant for them simply the 
standardization of low wages and indifferent conditions, So com* 
plete was the decay in British India of the old system under 
which the village community was a self-governing institution that 
m itfog a special commission of inquiry, known as ihe Deccntraliza- 
tt«n Commission, came to the conclusion that itwould tw impossible, 
even if it were expedient, to restore it. A certain measure of cor¬ 
porate life, however, still survived, which it was hoped might be 
developed, ajtd it therefore recommended Ltic establUhnicFti of 
vLllii^c coimcib, with certain adminlstfatJve powers For rhe manage- 
itient of village affairs, under the time-honoured name of fiiiii- 
ekayats, Its recommendations have been given effect to in several 

E roviriees, hut the new bodies, of which some 10,000 to tz,ooo 
ivc been fornu-J, are artificial organizations and not a spon¬ 
taneous growth, I hough capable of, and in rnanv cases doing, 
useful work, they seem to lack the organic unity which was in¬ 
herent in the village community. 

In the States, however, the village community retains its vitality. 
According to n recent account, it has remained comparatively 
untouched by modern social and |>oHtical changes; as found in 
Rajpuauw, it is described, in words reminiscent of those used a 
century ago, as 'a republic in miniature with a decided oligarchic 
tmire’. There, it is said, the villager, are treated with respect and 
with a certain punctiliousness by the State authorities, and they 
maintain a sturdy independence, resisting any infringement of 
thcr traditional rights. I'he hereditary head-men and the village 
councils levy taxes for public and charitable purposes, such is the 
maintenance of rights-of-way and boundary marks, the upkeep of 
temple#, and the entertainment of wandering tadhm and indigent 
stranger*, i hey maintain peace and good order, and they settle 
dispute# within their village* without recourse to the court* <if law 
and. in so doing, have the Bupport of the -State authorities 


l r K J " Vtr '- 1> ' ' *I-Uts that in iht Ufllled Province rhe- nr re }i t ij e better 
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CHAPTER XI 


MUSLIM CULTURE AND RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT 

I X considering the interactions of the civilizations of India 
and the West, especially on the religions side, it should be 
home in mind that the Indian Muslim* stand on a somewhat 
different footing from their Hindu fellow-citizens* The differ¬ 
ences are due partly to historical causes, partly to the sociological 
structure of the Muslim community, and partly to a difference in 
the nature of their religious ideals. The historical causes as they 
affect Islam generally are of world wide significance. Mam is a 
world religion. From it* origin it has been in intimate contact 
with Christianity and Judaism. Its contact with Greek and Roman 
ideas has been constant. Its earliest exponents clothed their 
systematic expositions in me!hods developed in the defunct 
schools of Alexandria and in the cosmopolitan philosophies which 
they borrowed. In the iige of Charlemagne the mure characterise 
tic ideas of the modern West wxpc enshrined in Arabic works, 
and the practical arts and sciences were cult Seated by the Muslims. 
Cordova in Spain and Palermo in Sicily were centres at which she 
West met ami co mming led with the Islamic Fast. The medical 
school of Salerno in Italy, to which may be traced the germ of the 
university system of Europe, looked back traditionally to four 
musters as its founders—a Greek, a Latin, a jew, and a Saracen, 
In politics, in commence, in navigation* ami In the warlike enter¬ 
prise* of the Crusades, there were intercourse and interactions,, 
conflicts and borrow ings, which [eft their marks deep on the history 
both of Islam and of Europe. Tht litrt ut Katam of !$Um and the 
medieval theology of die schoolmen of Christianity, the Neo- 
pJalmusUs and the Suri^ show subtle interrelations, sometimes 
direct and sometime? (iflitonsrioiis, which indicate how religious 
influences acted a* between East and West. 

In India Islam was subject to certain special influences. The 
Muslims, coming as conquerors, consciously borrowed! little 
from In dm itself* though learned men, like Albinmi, studied 
deeply Hindu sciences, Hindu philosophies, and Hindu ethics. 
But they could tint help being indirectly affected by their environ¬ 
ment, and the bulk of the Indian Muslims, who came into (slam 
by comer*ion, brought with them their ethnic heritage in the form 
ol customs, domestic traditions, ingrained ideas of social schemes 
like the joint-family system, and certain custom* relating to mar¬ 
riage, inheritance, and priestly ceremonies. Gn the other hand, 
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xV ' L A « bs * Perstans, Turks, and Other Muslims of non-Indian 
brought with them their inherited instincts and ideas, which 
included ways of rbought and life cast in a more western mould. 

I^eii on the soil of India itself the Muslims were uul as isolated 
as the Hindus 1mm the rest of the world. A constant stream uf 
Persian®, Afghan*, and Turks was attracted to India all the time 
that the Muslims held sway there. When Vasco da Gama landed 
at (. idicut, on 20 May, 1498,4 messenger whom he sent ashore was 
met. anti accosted in Spanish, by a .Moorish Muslim merchant 
from Iangicr for Tunis), win. introduced the Portuguese to the 
/antnrin s Court and acted as an intermediary between the 
Portuguese, who knew no Indian language, and the people of 
Malahar, who knew no western language.! Vasco da Gama's pilot 
from the cast coast of Africa to the west coast of southern India 
m Arab commerce and shipping had been tUJ then 

pnedDminani in the Indian Ocean, and there was a considerable 
Arab colony in southern India. 

IIit Muslims have l^rt pmicutarty su&ccpiibte to outside 
influences on autumn of their wciologfca] structure. However 
the pull evened by bcdl factot*; they have cm the whole 
resisted any tendency to racialism. The absence of a feeling of 
racialism prepared tin: Muslim mind freely to receive impressions 
and influences from outside. 'Seek knowledge*, said the Prophet 
‘even though US far :«s < himU This principle itus gone ,1 long wav 
towards the formation of the religious ideals of [dam, which have 
tended towards cosmopolitanism, \nd religious ideals 
with Muslims include social and intellectual ideals. An interesting 
instance of this, spirit uf receptivity is mentioned by the E’rench 
traveller Utmur, who visited India front then to iWr. lie held a 
sLihrsed post as physician in the Court of Aurangzcb and a similar 
posmun With Datnahmand Kfum, who was Governor of Delhi and 
directed the Jihnr* of the Mughal foreign department. Hornier 
teas a philosopher and had been a disciple uf Gassendi, l ie was a 
wdeome exponent to his Aglut of the philosophy uf Desesttes 
{1596-1650), which rejected scholastic theology and opened A new 
horizon by the use of the recent difieoverics in rsperimental 
science, IUrushruand khan was eager to learn about Harvey’s 
■ hem v uf the dreulatiun uf the blood and Pecquet'a expWtion of 
the conversion nt chyle into blood, and got Bernier to translate for 
him into Persian die work* of G.issendi and Descartes - 

1 he Wide horizon created by historical, sociological, and reli- 
$ ,£Rm iimucno^ was, however, narrowed far t hr I radian Muslims 
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by other cause* which operated in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. In their conquest of India a handful of foreign origin, 
drawn from the most vigorous races of Islam, had been reinforced 
by Indian dements. These latter were numerically strong and 
their psychological heritage very considerably modified the 
practical working of Islam among them. There had been mass 
Conversions, especially in Kashmir and in eastern Bengal, mainly 
at the bottom of the social scale. In Islam the converts found a 
status of equality T but their minds still ran in the old grooves. 
Muslim saints were worshipped almost like Hindu gods and god- 
lings* The Prophet and (anioEig some Shitis) Ha^rat All were 
raised aim oat to divine rank. The Huddhist worship of relics 
insidiously crept into Islam. Religious pi occasions and Muhasrani 
celebrations began lu partake of the l ha racier vf rath fatr^< (Hindu 
car festivals). The mystic teachers* known as ptrt, ascetics, and holy 
men begin almost to create a priesthood and n hereditary sacred 
caste. Necromancy and a belief in omens arid magic gained ground, 
in spite of the Koranic protest against them. Pure monotheism 
and the moral fervour of a society based on social equality began 
in practice io recede into the background. 

These tendencies were much strengthened with the decline of 
Muslim pow er in India, because (a) the recruitment of die Indian 
Muslim community from brother Muslims outside India ceased; 
(£) ihe higher dassws of Muslims began to sink into poverty and 
to lie submerged in the lower social strata; fe) Muslim education 
began tu contract both in quantity and quality; (d) learned men 
began to connive at popular practices, and, as the lamp of their 
learning began to hum less brightly* were themselves caught in the 
mesh of the influences that surrounded them; and (*) the loss 
of political power to the British made the former Indo-Muslim 
governing cbases hitter against the Hriridi and against the western 
civilisation which they represented. 

The result was that the intellectual and religious leadership of 
Muslim India MI From its early standards, A people who might 
have been expected from their antecedents to most favourable 
to the new civilization became bitterly and implacably hostile to 
it. Politics and economics reacted on ethics and religion. And ii 
must be confessed that there was much in the British altitude, 
conscious and unconscious, that fanned this hostility. To cite one 
instance, the Marquess Wellesley, in writing to the Secret Com¬ 
mittee of the Company's Court of Directors on 28 September 
iRot, utfcd these words: 1 'It b not consistent with the dignity of 
the British Government to employ any native of this country its 

1 OnpulLhii vf rhr i \farqa£SM W<HtiJry\ c<l M. Martin (1^6)- WA U, 
V* 5 s0 - 
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representative at a foreign court, mjr could the British interest be 
with any degree of safety confided to any person of that tlescrip- 
tion/ Many of the finer and more skilled industrial arts of India 
had been in the hands uf Muslims, and they were ruined by the 
fiscal policy of the East India Company, The higher posts in pre- 
British India, in the army, in the administration, and in the [earned 
professions, had been in Muslim hands. Many of the higher and 
middle classes were reduced to beggary and joined Pindari bands 
and seditious movements aimed at the British power. 'Hie Chris¬ 
tian missionaries found no field for their propaganda among the 
Muslims, and their main influence, direct and Indirect, was exerted 
■ i "hr Hindu mind. Hence we find such progressive movements 
as thitt of Raja Ram Mohan Ray among the Hindus, but they had 
no counterpart among the Muslims. On the other hand we have 
the Faraidhi and die Wahhabi movements of the eartv nineteenth 
century, which were hostile to the British, politically and cul¬ 
turally, and caused great searchings of heart in Muslim circles. 
Other movements, too, aimed at reform, but, as we shall see, their 
inspiration was not western until we come to the days of Sir 
Saiyid Ahmad Khan. 

A glimpse into the Indian Muslim mind of the end of the 
eighteenth century is afforded in the booh of travels written in 
Persian by Mina Abu Tilth Khan, of Oudh and Bengal, who 
travelled in England, Europe. Asia, and Africa, in 1793-6,1 He 
praises many good pi all ties in the English people, but hecomlermu 
three features; their want of religion, their luxurious living, and 
their contempt for other nations. He had in hi* mind of course 
not only what lie saw til his travels, but also his experiences in 
contemporary India. He was not peculiar in his views. Thousands 
of his co-religionists in India would have slurred over the virtues 
which he proved, md merely pointed in the vices which he con- 
c LeftUi td, I hci r general tnenta I at t i tuile was one of o ppoa i uon to the 
VVcfij ind ielite was done to elFett a rappwchrmmt. The Calcutta 
Mad rasa founded by Wimeti Hoyting* (1781) and Fort William 
College, which the Manjticss Wellesley, in t8oe p established in 
Calcutta for the training of British civil servants, did; however, 
gather A few learned Muslims together ai the capital of India and 
had sum c slight influence oil Muslim cultural development. The 
ci ting 01 type and rhe printing of Indian writings by movable 
type was also 3 contribution to cultural progress. Charles Wilkins, 
a 4 writer' in the Bengal Service* was the first to caste types in the 
Bengali and Persian characters. Urdu u&ts the Persian character, 

‘ An Eirgllih tnt^brtuM wu puhluhcU by Cturfca Si^nn t 2 voh. [Lamloft 
iK eo| l Qurjlauana Will be found [n my Aq$rtx£ r aM UinduiUm kr htmiddati 
Mm imikh {AlbJjAL^ii. iyj6^ pp r 131-4. 
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and it is nririeeabtc that the so-called Wahhabi literature^ to be 
mentioned pre$ently h was type-primed ;■ and U h probable ihat 
the type it used derived its origin from WilJdip’s type. Neither 
Urdu nor Persian type-priming has caught on in India* much to 
the misfortune of tile Endian Muslims. They are still content in 
the main with lithographic printing. Had the first type been 
cast, not in imitation of calligraphic writing, in which the letters 
change shapes and merge imo each other, but in distinct un¬ 
changing shapes, Urdu type-printing and ihe evolution o| modern 
f rtdu-Muslim culture might have had a differeni and more favour¬ 
able history. 

We have tried to analyse the causes uf Lhe hostility of the indo- 
Muslim mind to British education and British culture at the 
beginning of British rule in India. Let us now consider some of its 
consequences. There is no doubt that the Muslim mind at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century entertained the deepest 
suspicion of the British, who had destroyed their power* and of 
western culture, which was in their mind associated with the 
British. The hatred of Tipti Sultan to the British is well known. 
It induced him to accept the French Revolution, call himself 
'Citoycn Tipu\ and correspond with the Directory in France, 
It cost him his throne and his life. The Nawabs of rhe Carnatic, 
though nominally friendly to the British, sympathized svithTipu, 
and their State wa$ annexed in 1S01, About the same time the 
British relations with the Xawab-Wazir of Gudh were not happy ; 
and all the resources of British diplomacy were required to sup^ 
press the anti-British party that raised its head again and again in 
the Court of the Nizam of Hyderabad. The feelings of suspicion 
and distrust which prevailed in such fragments of .Muslim power 
as remained drifted across to British territory. British rule was 
still new, and none of the agencies to explain the higher side of 
British culture and British character bad yet taken root in the 
country. Such as there were, were gladly used by the Hindus 
Government hy non-Hindus was nothing new to them and, in 
spite ut' their caste exclusiveness, the new commercial regime 
opened out to them avenues of employ men t and gain, 'They 
readily took lo the language of their new rulers—as readily as they 
had taken CO Persian, the official language of the Muslim rulers. 
'The Hindu College in Calcutta (now Presidency College), which 
was founded in iSth, disseminated Ivnglish knowledge among the 
Hindus and made their reform movements {and even to some 
extent their reactionary movements) follow western lints in a 
manner which was then impoflfciblc for the Muslims. 

There were four reform or reactionary movements in Indian 
1 Arifnrzi VIM, cfcapt?j i- 
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Islam which we may now consider in &omc derail. Thev have 
orten been confused by English writers on account of their contact 
at certain points and because they seemed in a wav all directed 
toward# restoring the onrush of western ideas. But when they are 
examined they will he found to have originated in different cir- 
cumsmnec-s, to have been fostered by men of very different 
characters, and id have left their mark in quite different degree* 
on Indian Islam* These Four movements we shad group under the ■ 
names of their four respective leaders, Shah Abdul Aziz of Delhi, 
Saiyid Ahmad of Bardi. Shaikh Karamat Ali of Jaunpur, and Haji 
Sliariat-uliah of Faridpur. J have muned Shah Abdul Am hrat, a* 

I consider that his influence lias beat the most lusting of all aiul 
persists to the present day, DoctrmuUy, it inspired at least two of 
the other movements T though the practical shape- they took was 
outside the scope of Shah Abdul Aziz's school of thought, 

Shah Abdu] Aziz taught the need for reforming I plain in India 
by purging it of superstitious practices which it had borrowed from 
Hinduism and restoring the creed of early Islam as taught by the 
Prophet, liis disdples- and followers started puritan movements„ 
which may be called Back to the Quran 1 movements', as their 
object was to make the Quran take its proper place as the founda¬ 
tion of belief and g^iide of conduct. A militant propaganda was 
set on foot by Saiyid Ahmad, who proclaimed that In ilia, being 
under non-.Muslim powers, was a dar vl hart ur war -none, in 
which a jihud, or holy war, should be waged against Unbelievers, 
He snid Muhammad Ismail took fur their field of action not British 
India, where there was religious toleration, but the then non- 
British Punjab, where Muslims were oppressed and persecuted by 
die Sikhs. They made their base in the Swat Valley, where from 
1824 to *831 they kepi up a militant campaign against the Sikhs* 
Capturing EYshawar itself in 1830, I hey Brought a Inr^y number 
uf their follower* from India, but ihe backbone of their lighting 
strength was the sturdy Afghan. Valour and enthusiasm! however, 
availed them nothing against the dtociphned armies and European 
equipment of Roinjlt Singh, and they fdl fighting at Batoluu in 
1831* The movement continued for sonic years, with its head¬ 
quarters Sitting on the Swat frontier, and after the British 
annexation of the Punjab it became anti-British. But it became 
a mere frontier political movement and lias no further interest for 
us its this connexion. 

Ihe movement led by Sheikh K animat Ali, who was horn at 
Jaunpur early in the nineteenth century and was also a disciple of 
Shah Abdul Aaiz of Delhi p had a wholly peaceful and religious aim* 
He was able to bring a Urge number of ignorant Muslims to 

1 An^lice Kona 
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abandon die extreme doctrines by which they Were being kd into 
dangerous paths of political irredenrhm. One of these doctrines 
was that as India was no longer a Muidim country, the Muslima 
should consider ihemaelvea as in a top zone (litu ulfwrh), in which 
the celebration uf the congregational Friday prayer and the cele¬ 
bration of the two joyful festivals of Id were unlawful. He taught 
that on account of the prevalence of complete religious liberty 
India was not a dar ui harb, and that the celebration of the Fridav 
congregational prayer anu of the two Id festivals was not only 
lawful but obligatory* He did much 10 stabilize Muslim opinion 
in Bengal, and indirectly facilitated die movements which brought 
the Indian Muslims again into the circle of western education and 
western ideas J 

The mmi popular movement which Karanut All's school had 
to contend with was the Faiaidhi \ pronounced in India Farahi) 
movement of eastern Bengal. This was partly religious and partly 
agrarian. It was founded by Ilaji Slmriat-ullah of Far id pur. Ele 
performed the Mecca pilgrimage in iHoe, at a time when the 
Wahhabi ferment yvas beginning to show itself, but lie himself 
belonged to the Sham school. On his return 10 Bengal he began 
to preach purity of faith and conduct * and obtained a large follow¬ 
ing among the peasantry. He declared the country to be a dur at 
hftrb . Therefore, he argued, Friday congregational prayers and 
the celebration of the two Id festivals w ere unlawful, and Muslims 
should exert themselves in bring about riurmal conditions in which 
they could cxtrcLso these important rites of their religion. The 
tenantry of Eastern Bengal were mostly Muslims, whom the 
exactions of their I limiu landlords bad reduced to great poverty, 
and the propaganda was as much agrarian as religious. Under 
Sharbr-uihh^ son, Dud hu Mi van (Muhammad Moh&inb the 
Faraidhi organisation was further tightened up, and a sort of 
Jacquerie movement with a no-rent campaign and a regular fund, 
was set in full working order. Thb resulted in riots in iSjS, but 
(he peasantry were well-protected by their boycott of British 
courts> tile absence of witnesses making legal process impractic¬ 
able. The religion* side of the movement slowly loned down, and 
11 has nearly lost its force with advancing idueatiom But other 
forces, and from other parts of India, have since brought die 
eastern Bengal Muslims into the circle of modem western ideas, 
especially since the foundation of the Dacca University in 11J21< 

Puritan movements in India are loosely spoken of as Wahhabi. 
In official literature the frontier movement and the seditious 
movements of the tSbo T $ are so Labelled, as well as Shaik h Karamsil 
AliT movement and that of the Faraidim, But this if* without 
1 btp my *mdr on Kainnwt AU in the BtKytFpatJin <*? him*. 
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wktbeil None of them was organically D)nnedd with the move¬ 
ment stoned in Arabia by Muhammad ibn Abdul Wahhab {1707- 
S7)* which $0 tight its inspiration from Imam ibn Taimija of the 
Hanbali school of Muslim theology, was titcmlist and puritanical 
in tendency* ond had for its chief practical aim the abolition of 
rribiihsm in Arabia. Many of the Indian movements followed 
the Hafi&fi ami the Shaft i sc hook and expressly disclaimed or even 
criticized or attacked the Wahhabi rejection of Tmmmufvt ortho¬ 
dox Sufi philosophy p though they sympathized with the reform 
which seeks the abolition of extraneous custom* and forms and 
riles. Fcrliaps the only Indian school of thought which may 
legitimately be called Wahhabi is that known m the Ah I l Hadith. 
This, however, has no importance cither numerically or doctriti- 
ally. and its main general principle, that nothing should have 
authority in Islam except the Quran and the Hadith traditions. i* 
practically universally accepted in theory by all schoolsJ 

We have hit he no spoken of the negative side of our inquiry, of 
the resistance to western civilization rather than receptivity of its 
influences, salutary or otherwise. But the resistance may itself be 
considered one of the- factors due to the circumstances in which 
western influences had impinged on Muslim institutions and 
Muslim thought in she eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
in India, Owing to loss of power and dignity, 1 099 of honourable 
employment and the comforts of material life, owing to poverty 
and injured pride, these was a dr gradation in Muslim standards, 
which prevented curative forces from coming into 0juration, as 
they did later. In British India this continued dll after die 
Mutiny. But there were favoured Spain like Oudh t where the 
Muslim court* raised to the dignity of a royal court by'the Mar¬ 
quess Hastings* was the focus of a very active convergence of 
influence. It h true that there was much evil as well aa much good 
introduced tut both suits. The private life of some of the Oudh 
king* may not bear strict investigation, but we are concerned more 
with general influences than with particular Uvea, and there is no 
doubt that there was in Lucknow a general 'European Mania'/ ,i* 
an anonymous writer calk it, in the reign of King Nasir-ud-din 
Haidar (1827-37)* now* after the lapse of a century, the 

appearance of Lucknow, with iut spacious undulating parks, its 
Italian statuary, and the Martin lore recalling memories of General 
Claude Martin, the French soldier of fortune, speaks of an early 

1 Sir William Uuttlcr'i araiunt in hn In don, ftiulllflttii** (187a)* i* F of reur*t* 
ojicurale hi record1 dw f*CtT elicited from official doetmtenli fctwJ uate UinU for 
(ccuaem. but na rcprdi JoctrinuJ ducbMumi it t* #n uiuutm'iiip tnvaty. Lfn- 
fortunately il ha* be*n follcmcil in tome anisic* cn (he Emy^pufSp qf falum 

9 Pmtitf iJf* cf tin Eastern Ki»ii (18(5)^ bvu Member of the IfcuxlHaJlii 
W T Krtigh'Ofi), p . iij. 
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Europeanization that extended from outward thing* to inner 
thought ;ind current Jitrnuure. 

Bishop tkhcr visited Lucknow in 1824 in the reign of Ghazri 
Liii-din Haidar and has recorded liis impression* In his Narraiitw 
of a Journey through the f fpptr Pr&triuets of India, He found the 
appearance of Lucknow more like 'some of the smaller European 
capitals (Dresden for instance) than anything 1 have seen in India*. 
Tic spoke of *3 very handsome street indeed, wider than the High 
Street at Oxford, hut having some distant resemblance to k in the 
colour of its building and the general form and Gothic style of 
the greater part of them*. Speaking of 3 wedding breakfast at the 
Residency* at which the king of Oudh was present, he gives a 
glimpse of the mind of the king, 

H At this bneakfast lie was more cor nm tin tea live than he had been, 
e. liked about steam-engines, and a new my of propelling ships by a 
spiral wheel at the bottom of the vessel, winch ail English engineer in 
his pay hid invented* mentioned different drcurasiiuiecs respecting the 
earth quake at Shiraz which had been reported to him, but were not 
named in the Calcutta newspapers, and explained the degree of ac¬ 
quaintance which he slewed with English books by saying he made 
his aides-de-camp read them to him in Htudoostance,* 

Bishop Heber tells in another place that the king had ‘a strong 
lasiv for mechanic* and chemistry\ and returned a good English 
painter,. whose son was his equerry and European aide-de-camp, 
llis successor, Nasir-ud-dm Haidar( 1827^7), inherited hia scientific 
and artistic tastes and often wore European dress and a European 
hat. He built an observatory, which was in the charge of an 
English Astronomer-Koval, a Colonel Wilcox, and he had a German 
painter and musician in his. entourage; the royal palace was full 
nt good pictures* including portrait by Zoffany. 1 Altogether 
1 he atmosphere of the Lucknow court was brill i am and cosmo¬ 
politan* 

These external influences were reflected in literature- The Urdu 
literature of the best Lucknow period is full of joy and pride. New 
id tits took mot and new methods were adopted* which made 
original contributions to it* though it would he far-fetched to 
suggest that all this was due directly to western influence^ T he 
fine development of marthiy& (or marriya) poetry under Anis and 
Dabir went far to introduce an epic clement into Urdu literature-* 
The new impulse given to Urdu drama with plays like the tndtir 
Suhha of Armnat almost gave a glimpse of European opera to the 

1 fyxPrimU UU EOitem King > jap, *3, S5J. 

* S« my iritkirift t>n thii iiibjco in chajaKr 7 of Atlgnm Ahad* The Mjt- 
ikivfl l« n ipcdiltitiJ form of hicramrs describing ihe tragic event* of Miiharrrm 
and the TnfcltyrUetttt of [mam Husain, 
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Urdu-speaking public, 4 Wajid Ali Shah. the last king of Oudh, 
vm full of ideas on art and tiieraftjre, and hta court attracted a 
galaxy of foreign a tints. He had a prr*$ when; hook* in l T rdu and 
Persian were printed wiili movable types; be maintained a museum; 
and hi* library contained nut Jess than 400,000 rare book* and 
manuscripts^ Witli the end of the Oudh kingdom in r85b was 
extinguished the last bright &pm of Muslim cultural devclopmcni 
on the old lines as modified by the new cmlination from the Wcat. 

The tragedy of the great revolt in 1857-8 marks the death of 
the old order, and brought political, economic i and cultural 
disaster to the Indian Muslims. It made their sullen ness „ their 
aloofness, their suppressed hatred for the new order more marked 
than ever. For many years afterwards the Muslims steadily lost 
ground in education, in the public semeea, and in genera! leader¬ 
ship in India, Hut no great community can commit suicide in that 
way. The key to the whole situation was adaptation m the new 
environment, use of the new forces that had come into play, 
acceptance of the new instrument of progress that [iad been 
created through English education. Sporadic efforts were made 
in this direction in many places, bttt die concentrated effort that 
won the field was the Aligarh movement and the All-India Muslim 
Educational Conference The Aligarh movement is so called after 
the college, the owning of winch in 1875 as the Muhammadan 
Anglo-Oriental College forma .1 landmark in the histmy of Indian 
Muslim education. The movement is usually Eoukcd upon as an 
educational movement, but it was much mure than that It was 
m comprdiemrve refoini movement, Its leader, the man who gave 
it life and iouk was undoubtedly Si t ^aiyid Ahmad Khan, but it 
attracted to its orbit some of the must brilliant contemporary 
Muslims of northern India, such as the poet Khwsja AJtaf Husain 
llali of Panipat (f837-1014), the novelist, lecturer, legist, and 
educationist Maulvi Na?:ir Ahmad of Bijnur {1836-1^1^^ and the 
professor, intrepid traveller, and res catcher Mttuivi Shibli Numani 
of Axomgarh (1857 iq-i 4), a younger man who for sixteen year? 
(1882 ~tfi) taught at the college. These arc only three of the 
greatest names on the Indian side, etch of them representing a 
particular phase of the movement, and there wait a vast army of 
support in j!I parts of India. On the English side, three nfttnts 
stand out and arc household words in Aligarh: Mr, Theodor* 
fleck, the firsi Principal of the college anil the right-hand man of 
the rounder in working out the administrative details acid putting 
them into operation; Sir Theodore Morison, who continued to 

1 * €t djh c Mod™ Hindustani Drums' in ibc Tramtactimt &/ tJm Royal 
fruuly of Uterotm, vd xnv. 2nd M'rie* {1517). 

* rtf me 4 J-tp-t. w thf SfivliHiiQn €}wff r jk i 45. 
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intercut himself in the college and the cause lnng after he had 
relinquished forma] connexion with them; and Sir Thomas Arnold, 
the scholar and Arabist, who did sti much to elucidate by bis 
writings some of the less known features in die history and art of 
Islam, 

Among the objects and ideals of the movement the first place 
should, 1 think, be assigned to the desire to make modem know¬ 
ledge a living force among Muslims, 2s it wa* in their palmy days. 
It has been, and still is, the fashion among Indian* to use rhe¬ 
torical language about thr.- discoveries, inventions* and progress 
of their ancestors. Hut rhetoric is not of much practical value, and 
may even make the community ridiculous and retard their actual 
progress. The Aligarh school aimed at the practical and fruitful 
method. The first step Was io make the Muslim mind eager for the 
ikist modem knowledge in science and urt p which m undoubtedly 
to be found in the West* and to dispel the false notion that iE was 
in any way inconsistent with the Islamic religion- The next step, 
which was practically snniiitnneous—the one helped the other— 
was to use this knowledge in its practical applications to all depart¬ 
ments of life and thought. 

The Saiyid saw that the way to modem knowledge m India \v%rn 
through the English language, but he felt that English as a language 
of thought and an instrument of culture could only be the language 
of a select few in India. The main hope of Indian progress should 
lie in the presentation of modem ideas and facts through the Indian 
languages themselves, l’crahn was still used as the cultural lan¬ 
guage of upper^ebis Muslims all over India, but Urdu had wider 
scope and immensely greater plausibilities lor the masses, lie 
therefore wrote largely in Urdu and encouraged the growth and 
cultivation of that language. He may himself be regarded as une 
of the precursors of a practical, modem, Urdu prose. He even 
drew up in 18(17 a scheme for an Urdu university . which was sub¬ 
mitted to government. It came to nothing then; but the idea has 
since found favour with the Hyderabad State, where His Exalted 
Highness the Nijam in 1919 established the Osnuftnia University, 
in which all instruction is given in Urdu, 

We now come tu education. College education in India is sub¬ 
ject to the curricula and flic regulations of the university to which 
the college is affiliated. At the time when the Aligarh College was 
founded the colleges in the United Provinces were under affiliation 
to the distant University of Calcutta, i±a the Allahabad University 
wm not incorporated till 18%. The Calcutta 1 diversity originated 
and worked in a milieu totally different from any that suited die 
Muslims, but 31 any rate it grunted degree* that brought employ¬ 
ment in government service# and in the learned professions, and 
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to ihat extent a college of any kind was helpful to (he Muslims. 
But there were two defects which could he cured in a separate 
Muslim college even under the Calcutta University. Those defects 
were the lack of residential and social life and the lack of religious 
education. 

It was from the beginning intended that at .Aligarh there should 
be residential hostels or. as ihcy were called, boarding-houses, and 
that a closely knit residential and social life should be provided, in 
which not onl} should the students Icom self-discipline among 
themsihes but have opportunities of meeting their professors in 
informal contacts*. A number of Englishmen were intentionally 
chosen, and Mr. Beck, with his experience of the residential 
University of Cambridge and his honours as president of the Cam¬ 
bridge Union, proved an admirable choice, none the less admirable 
because he was appointed Principal of the college at the forma¬ 
tive age of s?4. The Debating Union of Aligarh became one of the 
foremost college debating societies in India. Manly English games 
were also encouraged; Aligarh cricket became famous through 
India and beyond, Aligarh College was in its conception meant to 
be a great public school, like the public schools of England, and 
Was sometimes called the Eton of India. Common dining in hall 
was insisted on. All this was possible in a Muslim institution, 
because sport* and games, common social life, and common meals 
were among the most rooted of Islamic traditions. For though 
Aligarh admitted non-Muslim students, its traditions and manage¬ 
ment were Islamic. These features were absent from the ordinary 
schools and colleges of India, of mixed composition, because 
caste and exclusive dining customs were observed among the 
Hindus and could not he broken without offence to the Hindu 
Students. 

Rrltgious instruction was an element which was considered even 
mure viral. The Muslims did nor want godless and auulless educa¬ 
tion, such as ordinary education wit hunt religious instruction was 
apt to Iwceme. The State schools were bound to religious neutral¬ 
ity and by their very constitution hatred religious education. The 
missionary institution* gave instruction in the tenets and principles 
of Christianity, which was unacceptable to Muslims. Instruc¬ 
tion in the religion of Islam was what most Muslim parents 
earnestly desired. The crucial question was what was to be its 
precise nature. It was easy to provide that attendance at the col¬ 
lege mosque was to he compulsory for Friday congregational 
prayer*. But in a graded course of instruction in religious tenets 
certain difficulties presented themselves. The chief religious 
cleavage amonu the Muslims fa that of Shins and Sunnis. Even 
here a common basis could have been found, and has Iwcn found 
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djcwhcrc* But Indian f&Lim had got into u narrow proove, and 
a new institution or movement could nor afford to offend mm aide 
gr another. India had not passed through a religious educational 
history’ such ns has evolved the Cowper-Tcmplc clause in h’ntibni 
It was decided that separate worship And separate religious in¬ 
struction should be provided for Shias and Sumth* Separate 
theological professors were appointed, and religions instruction was 
not, and has not yet been, distinguished fmm theology. The 
majority of the students belonged, and belong, to die Sunni per* 
suasion. Though there is an occasional outburst c >f odium tliAotagi- 
eum , there is on die whole mutual toleration of the four recognized 
orthodox schools of theological thought. 

But what about modernism, or anything outside the pale of the 
four recognized schools? In Aligarh this presented a real difti- 
euky. The founder of the college held views on die interpretation 
of the Quran which were not acceptable to the community 
generally. Some of his own lieutenant a, staunch in supjKirt of hi* 
educational policy, dissented from his religious imputations, 
based a* they tv ere on the right of p rivals judgement, which 
challenged the accepted standards of authority in matters of doc¬ 
trine and practice. These lie had published in numerous papers 
and in his commentary on the 1 loly Book. Among the Matures, 
or recognized religious leaders, there were two classes of mem One 
consisted of the ordinary bazaar Maul™, very ignorant outside 
the narrow circle of their religious knowledge, and as intolerant 
of new views as they were ignorant. The other consisted of 
really learned men, but men whose horizon was bounded hy 
the theological writing! of the Middle Ages of Islam and who 
looked upon the new teaming with suspicion if not with positive 
horror. 

These various hostile forces pronounced the Saiyid Saheb to be 
an unbeliever, or worse still a Kafir, one who rejected the true 
religion. What then was to be doner Religious instruction could 
not be abandoned, or the funds that were necessary would not lie 
forthcoming. Either English education was to Ik jeopardized by 
the preaching of religious views obnoxious to the community, or 
orthodox religious views ’were to be taught in cons! stem with the 
promoter's views. The latter course wa* chosen * without bringing 
the matter to a dr ft mcr issue. Religious instnidors were appointed* 
to teach on the uld lines, which did not really appeal to the student? 
but which appealed to their parents and to the community 
generally* No definite lines were laid down Committees were 
appointed from time to time to give greater definition to religious 
instruction, hut their members often held opposite views, and even 
the compromise reports which they presented were mostly merely 

d d 
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recorded and then forgotten. To this day the nature of religious 
instruction remains undefined. And this is so, not only at Aligarh, 
but in other Muslim institutions. 

The religious views propounded in Saivid Ahmad Khan's 
commentaryand supposed to be held hy the Aligarh school, were 
dubbed Ntcfmri, .1 word which was an importation from English, 
meaning that they followed Nature rather than Revelation, Those 
views, it is true, followed a rationalistic line of thought, but they 
lost sight of historical perspective, and w ere wanting in the devout 
fervour of the Sufi schools. They explained stray miracles, but tt 
would be s mistake to suppose that they followed the precept of 
the Stoic school of philosophy'Follow Nature*. The Stoic practic¬ 
ally eliminated God, and Ins wise man was cither a materialist or 
ft pantheist. If a label is to be applied at all to Saivid Ahmad 
Khan’s scheme of interpretation, if might possible fat called 
dcistic. Rut it gave a prominent place to Revelation as the main 
source of religious knowledge, which the eighteenth century of 
English deism did not. In any ease his view's never crystallized 
into a system, or sect, or school, and in spite of personal attacks on 
him there was never a schism. This was fortunate. The religious 
views were almost forgotten in the educational effort with which 
the Aligarh school is idemifted. 

With ihe testing of religious forms and customs by ethical 
standards and social behaviour arc bound up questions of social 
reform and the development of sound popular literature. And ilia 
in these mailers that the interactions of the East and West appear 
to the best advantage and arc most readily recognized. Aligarh did 
a great deal in both directions, It evolved a distinctive dress— 
a national dress if die Indian Muslims can be called a nation -viz, 
the Turkish cap for a head-dress, and the rfcraum, or close-fitting 
coat, a compromise between the old loose utii/nm ur ettgttrkfta and 
the short European com. Boots and shoes of English' leather or 
English fashion also came into vogue, li evolved a less formal 
code of manners and more business-like forms of address in corre¬ 
spondence, A higher material standard of living was adopted, with 
more modem forms of houses. Dinner parties, with the use of 
forks and knives, chair* and tables, Lea parties, and ‘At Homes’ 
became fashionable. Customs deriving their origin from Hinduism, 
which were enforced in the case of Muslims by British courts of 
law, especially in the Punjab, came gradually to he disowned. 
These related mainly to questions of inheritance, in which Muslim 
law gave definite shores to women as well as men. while Hindu ] aw 
excluded women. Certain Muslim families, which, on account of 
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these legally enforceable customs, were bandiesp[>ed m following 
the Muslim law, made statutory declarations. adopting the lull 
provisions of the latter ; and this principle lias nuw been recognised 
in all-India legislation by the enactment of the Muslim Personal 
Law Application Act, 1937 The bar against the remarriage of 
widows, which was observed among the higher castes of Hindus, 
had been tacitly accepted in Muslim families of Hindu descent. 
Much literature was produced against it* and a public opinion was 
crested which almost stamped out the objections 10 it, There was 
also opposition to plural marriages, They were condemned in 
Maulvi Nazir Ahmad's novel Uubtota, which is only one of a 
number of social novels which the Maulvi Saheh wrote with a pur¬ 
pose. In Tauhat an Xasuh be dealt with social life and the moral 
questions involved from a man's point of view, and in Mirtit u! 
Urus with similar problems from a woman's point of view. On 
the other hand* in w/ tVaqt (tSflfl) he condemned not only the 
views of those who took to the new fashions and new civilization, 
but the excesses to which imitation in dress and manners was 
carrying the new generation, lie had some shrewd thrusts m the 
smoking of cigars and cigarettes and the off-liand maimers of the 
younger people, as they appeared tn the older generation, 

Dali, besides writing a strong plea for women's educating wrote 
lu& famous poem, the ^hisaddus (1879), which takes is* to the 
wider questions of the rise and fall, the progress and decline, of 
nations. 1‘hc kat work marks an epoch iti the modem awakening 
of the Muslims or India, Hub's argument U not perhaps historic¬ 
ally accurate in demils. But in flowing verse he draws graphic 
pictures of pre-Ishiniu Arabia und its fallen condition; of the rise 
of Islam and the elevation of the A tab* to a lofty eminence; of the 
progress which the early Muslim* made in the art> and science, 
in which they led the world; of their subsequent neglect of ihe 
ruanlv virtues which Islam had taught them, and their consequent 
loss of power, position, wealth, and honour, ‘With my unskilful 
hands', ht says modestly in his preface, 'I have bulk u house of 
mirrors* in which our people can see their face and form reflected \ 
and he makes a strong and effective appeal to Indian Muslims to 
give up their ignorance, selikhne^s, intolerance, and want of 
cohesion. 

The work done by Maulvi Shibli Nunruini in making the results 
of modern research ai aihble to the Muslim public in their vernn- 
uiilar calls for special mention, and since bis death it has been 
continued under the competent leadership of 8 livid Subuman 
Nfcdwi in the institution, D$r ul which he founded in 

Ids native place Airamgarh- Jlii researches into the past history of 
Islam were nut merely for the abstract acquisition of know ledge. 
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He wished to spread knowledge in order that contemporary 
ignorance might tic removed and contemporary life made more 
intelligent, fuller, and richer. He aimed at teaching the teachers, 
especially the religious teachers, whose- shortcoming and narrow¬ 
ness were a scandal that leapt to the eve in Muslim India, 

In devoting so large a part of otir attention to work done in con¬ 
nexion with the Aligarh movement, we do not suggest that all 
credit for modernism in Muslim India should be attributed to it. 
Whai we do suggest is that Aligarh was typical of the modernist 
movement which was spreading in all parts of India in different 
forms, particularly in the Punjab* in Hyderabad (Deccan), and in 
Bombay. And many other movements allied themselves with 
Aligarh, or lent Aligarh their support and countenance. Since the 
death of Sir Saivid Ahmad Khan the prestige of Aligarh has to 
some extent suffered a decline, both in education and in cultural 
leadership* even though the college was raised to the status of a 
university' in 1920, There are more Muslim centres now, and the 
leadership of the Punjab in modernist Muslim India has been 
silently achieved within this generation. 

Some of the men whom we have already mentioned belonged to 
the Punjab, which lent very great support, both financial and 
mural, to the ideas and impulse* affiliated to Aligarh, While Urdu 
seems to have lost some ground in the United Provinces and other 
provinces of British India, on account of political currents and 
cross-currents, it still retains a strong position in she Punjab, 
where, alone of the provinces in British India, it remains the pre¬ 
dominant official language. The vigour and directness of the Urdu 
writers of the Punjab reflect the Punjabi character. They deal with 
concrete things. Even if they do not soar into the highest regions, 
iliey give a touch of actuality to the modern life and the western 
ideas surging around them. Perhaps the greatest credit in 
this connexion is due to Maulvi Muhammad Husain Azad oi 
Delhi, who, during hi$ twenty-five years 1 work in Lahore (1864- 
Sy). laid firm the foundations of Urdu in the Punjab and took a 
leading part in the organisation of Urdu education in that province* 
He was a man of marvellous memory and intellect and had travelled 
extensively in Tran, Afghanistan, and Central Mia. He spoke the 
living Persian of his day, and not merely the language learnt from 
hooks. In the same way he made Urdu a language of living interest, 
not merely a record nr toll owing-up of previous tradition, Urdu 
poetry he purified, both from old forms and ojd traditional sub¬ 
jects, anti he brought back poetry from exaggerated similes, far- 
fetched metaphors, and too finely drawn-out ward-ctmcdts to 
subjects of nature and human life. Artistic embellishment, he 
painted out, was IiIcl- sail to food, hut what should we think if food 
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wus all sail md nothing else?** Uk pmsfiairm (meetings which 
were the occasion of poetical contents) hud definite subjects given 
out to them, like "Rain 1 , ^Patriotism*, 1 Bigotry’, &c. r and not mere 
rhymes to cap. His Aihi-IIayat was a fine literary history of Urdu 
on modern lines. Jt was a pioneer piece of work, and in spite of 
inaccuracies in detail, for which he relied tuo much upon memory, 
it holds the field as □ popular presentment of the growth of Urdu 
literature* 

The Punjab literary movement claims Sir Muhammad Iqbal 
# ( 1876-1938) as its best-known international figure. In die early 
days of his career he was connected with Punjab education, and his 
European education, in England and Germany, makes him repne* 
sc mauve in many ways of the interaction of eastern and western 
civilizations. His activities w ere many-sided. He took, some interest 
in current politic^ having presided over the All-India Muslim 
Lyjguc at Allahabad in 1930 and served a term in n\e old Legis¬ 
lative Council of the Punjab. But provincial politics afforded loo 
narrow a field for him, and in all-India politics he was more of a 
philosopher than 3 practical statesman. His genius lay in the 
direction of developing a mystical interprelation of Islam as the 
final form both for the development of human personality and for 
the working out of a great and eternal State coextensive with the 
whole nl humanity. In the only hook which lie wrote in English, 
hiw chapters on the Spirit of Muslim Culture and on the Principle 
of Movement in the Structure of Islam have a direct bearing on the 
subjects \vc arc discussing. While he welcomes the reform in 
Turkey as‘creating new values' instead of‘mechanically repeating 
old values\ hss attitude to reform generally is expressed as follows r 

’We heartiSy welcome the liberal movement in modem Iptom; but it 
must also be admitted that the appearance of UIvcral ideas in fa [am con¬ 
stitutes abu the moat critical moment in die lustory of Islam. Liberalism 
has u tendency to act as a force of disintegration* and the raecddet* 
which appear? to he working In rnodem h\am with greater force than 
ever, may ultimately wipe ojf the broad human outlook which Muslim 
people have imbibed from their religion, further, our religious and 
political reformers 111 their steal for libera Lb m may overefcep the 

f ^ruper Li mi is of reform in the absence of 4 check on their youihfut 
efuaur / 1 

He wholly approves of the spirit of the second Khalifa l'mar, 
4 the first critical and independent mind in Islam, who at the last 
momontb of the Prophet had die moral courage to utter these 
remarkable words: “The Boo k of God L sufficient for us M This 

1 The qurtitioD will be fauna in Siivir-xt-Mutoamifim by Muliwtunad Ynhya 
Twiha (Ddhi, 1938)1 voL \L p. 

■ £1 v LkAtw mi tht Rnvrti iyn ctum of fri h^run 1 Tktmjfhi (tihci n* r ¥ P- 
1 Ibid, p. zi 6 . 
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implies that Iqbal would prefer an independent and progressive 
interpretation of the Quran itself to the many glosses put upon it 
by medieval commentators. It does not imply that he would go 
to the lessons of European experience except as a timing. Far 
to him European civilization was bad, fraudulent, chaotic, unjust, 
and greedy, For comments cm European civilization,, he would 
gn to such writers as Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Spcngler* or Karl 
.VIdrx k who take a pessimistic view of at. He looks upon political 
and economic stability, peace, and justice as essential dements in 
religions, but he thinks that Europe hss deserted them. His fc 
criticism of European ctvilization is expressed is many scathing 
lines and passages in Ills poetry, both Persian and Urdu The 
following two couplets wilt suffice as a specimen: 

The glitter of modem civilization dazzle* the sight ^ 

But it is only a clever piecing together of false gems. 

The wisdom oridettCC in which ihe wise ones of the West took such 
uride 

Iii but a warring aword in the bloody hand of greed and ambiliun. 1 

The boasted power of the West is nothing but imperialism to 
oppress the weak, and the League of Nations is a mere society of 
robbers to pared out the graves of those they have killed. The 
western freedom of women fa not real freedom. The unwomanly 
virgin i m the planet Mars in ilie Jamd-nama fa an importation from 
Europe. Woman's true sphere fa in a secluded life uf love and 
family. Modern Civilization fa a godless civilization dial can lead 
Lu nothing but aclf-destmctipiL 

Though Iqbal's literary genius and hid philosophic interprets 
turn of Islam brought him his immense popularity, he was yet an 
isolated figure. He founded no school of literary thought, as hid 
principal works were written not in l Jrdu but in Persian, In public 
affairs* and in building up ihfc 'new temple* \mya jrAia^/tf, to use 
his Own wurdtt)* Ufa influence was negligible. To the Conservatives 
he ap[seared a* a man speaking a new language, and he trad on some 
of their cherished convictions. To the advanced school with a 
national istte tinge, his Attacks on the West seemed to furnish an 
argument for their patriotism. Hut in other matters they remained 
cold. If ihert is an advanced school of any other tinge, it fa silent 
in literature and daily life. 

In the emancipation of women. though the Punjab is now fairly 
advanced,- it ha* by no tnwe led the way* I tom bay, under the 

Au-jj* l<jj kkitu hatu ij-7j thunuik luhzib hrzir At; 

™ mqw faitlr hi rrZH'kutr ktii 

IE Jjft niiiftmt * 1 i£~ fflft ri fit if A/nr i j cAtj iz wit *rp X ,1 l‘a 

ffv |-^ J M* panjit f bhuttin ^rn trx p barztm hai 

* Two Mudmi lidi'-- ircnutmlsmof ill t U^lativc ,Vl c i U I; ] >oi ihc hitijih, 
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kad of the Tyabji family, was a pioneer two generations agon In 
the United Provinces Shaikh Abdul Halim Sluimr (1860-1926) of 
Lucknow, the talented novelist and pl aywright was an uncom- 
promising opponent of purdah, and published a periodical 10 
further bis views. On the other hand, writers holding advanced 
views trn oilier questions have been conservative in this respect, 
notable examples being Sir Muhammad Iqbal and Khan Bahadur 
Siiiyid Alt bar Husain of Allahabad, who have been caustic critics 
of purdah reform. In spite, however, of the protests of the more 
conservative; dements, western modes of life arc being gradually 
adopted: there are now several Muslim women's periodicals in the 
Punjab and in Hyderabad (Deccan), and though they do not all 
advocate the abolition of the purdah system, they are distinctly 
feminist in their outlook. Indeed, fcmimgim if it means the legal 
and social rights of women. Was the essence of die reforms intro¬ 
duced by Islam. These reforms were obscured or suppressed by 
selfishness or ignorance, and there were not wonting Muslim 
writers in the ages of decline, who misinterpreted ancient texts io 
conform to the usages and customs which had since grown up. In 
the process of reinterpreting the spirit of Islam, none has rendered 
truer service than Xawab Chifag Ali Azam Yar jang of Meerut 
and Hyderabad (1844-95) and the Right Hon. Saiyicl Ameer Ali, 
a judge of the Calcutta High Court and the first Indian member of 
the Judicial Committee of His Majesty's Privy Council in London 
(1849-1 gaft), though The Spirit 0/ htwn written by the latter had 
perhaps tnonr influence outside India than in India itself. 

Jn the matter uf marriage customs there is satisfactory progress. 
The age of marriage has risen, and plural marriages are fortunately 
becoming rarer ami rarer. Cousin-marriages, leading to tnbrecil- 
mg, are still, however, common among the propertied classes. 
The leading incentive is the desire lu 'keep the properly in the 
family'. In the Muslim marriage the hride docs not bring a dowry 
to her husband, but the husband has to give or promise a dower to 
the bride. Tile abuse nf the system xvaa to fix an impossibly high 
dower because it was not immediately payable, and to demand it in 
ease of death or divorce or where there were dissensions between 
the families. In many cases the dower was taken by the brides 
family instead of being left (ax it should he in law) at the sole 
disposal of the wife. There is much awakening in this matter. 
The simpler rule of a reasonable sk&rm dower is being adopted 
more and more. The wedding ceremonies are being curtailed and 
simplified, and the bride, and not her family, is being recognized 
as having the right to control and dispose of the dower property. 

im\ MW til ihcrrl, IkgUfn Kawni, sr c y \ onnvmanl wit h w**lrm *iri*l 

Life « with c,ti Ktn, iid Minin E?r in tli^ gav&mswnl fumicJ in 193% 
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Education is still in a backward stage, both among men and 
women* but especially among women, as the figures for literacy 
make abundantly clear. At the last census (1931) the figures foV 
literacy per cent, were 107 for males and 1-5 for females com¬ 
pared with 15*6 and 2-g respectively for all India, Special efforts 
have been, and arc being* made for Muslim education, and the 
movement has not left out of its purview the education of girls and 
women. Nearly every Islamic Anjuman {iA society' or association) 
in every : province derates some attention to this subject. The All- 
India Muslim Educational Conference, which meets annually at 
dEfferent Centres, collects funds for the purpose„ and has passed a 
number of resolutions urging it on ihc attention of the community. 
Along with the Conference a separate Women's Conference is 
usually held in purdah. Muslims themselves have sorted a number 
of girb r schools and women's col leges, in which die purdah custom 
is observed and religious education is combined with secular 
education, while general educational institutions are open for those 
whose parents do not insist on these two features. As a mailer 
of fact* modem education, culminating in a university degree, has 
a distinct and graded market value in the marriage market- There 
are some Muslim Inspectresses and Deputy Inspectresses of 
schools^ and special efforts have been made to adapt curricula to 
the needs and prejudices of Lhc people. If the progress lias been 
and is still slow, it is because of certain special Features in Muslim 
social organization and also because of the paucity' of Muslim 
teacher?. 

Having brought under review the western influences that have 
operated cm the Muslim mind in India from an historical point of 
view, and noted the names of die leading characters who have 
helped in evolving the present situation f we now proceed to mm 
up the different depart men is of life and thought in which these 
influences Jtavc operated. The quickening effect nf dew contacts: 
is to lie judged not only by direct influences but aha by indirect 
results and resistances. If we take account of this we shall find that 
there is scarcely any department of life which has not been affected 
by western influences. 

Take religion first. The Christian missionaries have reaped 
no harvest worth considering among the Muslima. But their 
propaganda ha? produced a numljcr of moist interesting reactions 
on die side of the Muslima themselves. The apologetics which 
w r ere followed by Shah Abdul Aziz and his circle were very 
different from thus** of Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan and Mautvi 
Chirag AIL The former followed traditional methods and ap¬ 
pealed to authority, l hc latter appealed to reason and modern 
thought, and in many wavs departed from the orthodox interpret 
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ration of ancient texts. Mirza Gulim Ahmad of Qadian (i&jS- 
1908) founded a new sect, which has a considerable number of 
followers called Mirada by friends and Qadianb hy critics. They 
met the propaganda both of the Chrsstisn missionaries md of die 
Arya Samaj, winch was itself organized among the Hindus on 
modem Lines. The movement took definite shape in 1S90. \ he 

Mir^a Siheb claimed 10 be the promised Messiah of the jews 
and Christians and the Mahdi of Muslim tradition. He believed 
in verbal revelation and claimed that God spoke to him in words. 
Me also claimed to wort miracles, to pruphesyg and to be h m him¬ 
self and in the events around him, a fulfilment of previous pro¬ 
phecies. He claimed not to be the hearer of a new dispensation or 
fhanat but to be an exponent of the real teachings of Islam. In 
the words of the present head of Lhe movement* 'Ahmadiyat b 
Isbm itself, and nut a mere offshoot of Islam, as Christianity was 
not an offshoot of Judaism, hot was pure Judaism in 2 plain and 
simple form 1 . The Quran 'contains 0 complete code of teachings 
suitable to the needs of every age f and provides a remedy for the 
ills p and means for the inurat and spiritual development* of all ages'. * 
The sect is strong in organization, md has an active mbffonaty 
prupaganda both at home and abroad. 

Apart from sectarian movements, a much broader spirit pre¬ 
vails among die Muslims as ,1 whole, l rdu and English transla¬ 
tion* of the Quran have been multiplied, and tranalatbnftare found 
in many of the vernacular languages of India. Sufiism U found 
in aome parts, especially Sind and the North-West Frontier 
Province, but the most recent trend* in religious opinion are in 
a direction away from mysticism. The approach, is more and 
more to the practical simplicity of early Islam. 

The influence of western ideas is apparent in two directions. 
Among intellectuals the indhlcreiuism of modem secular life is not 
uncommon, and there is occasionally but rarely agnosticism. The 
majority of them remain failhfol to the tenths of Ishm + but hold 
that it is nut immutable and favour a liberty of interpretation of 
lhe Quran which will enable Islam to be adapted to modern con¬ 
dition* ifl consonance with modem ideas, Such an inrerpreta- 
tinn, however, is opposed by the cotisenrative school of thought, 
which find* support For its attitude in a well-known saying — 
La bidmt fd Islam* Le let there he no innovation in Islam. Re¬ 
action against western domination led alter the con elusion of the 
Great War of 1914-18 10 the khilafai agitation, but this is now 

1 L have hiUL3-E£l my nixOLilW of lhe Ah mad b a Monroon* on B piifKr writtrn 
fnr the Co nfere nce gel Religion* of the Empire. 11324, hy Ha*rat Mina 
uJ-Uin Mjthrmji-I Ahmad- we W. L 31^ nr. •?/ ih* E*tpirt 

pp ioh-ji. 
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practically dead. In any case it was more a political than a religious 
movement, though its religious phraseology attracted the Muslim 
masses. The Uijrat movement of 19 30, which was one of its pro¬ 
ducts, recommended a migration, of Muslims to Muslim lands, but 
never commanded wide support. For the few whom it misguided, 
it ended disastrously, as the Afghans treated the migrants un¬ 
sympathetically (to use a mild term). The Moplith rebellion of 
11)21 ended even more disastrously, as it cost many lives and ruined 
thousands of homes. These, however, were frankly political 
moves;. In mure recent times the stress uf politico*re]igious moves 
has shifted towards organization. The attitude is more communal 
than religious. The Muslim mind in India is content to remain in 
the traditional grooves of religion rather than be stirred by anv 
great religious emotions. It follows with admiring interest the 
political movements in Turkey and Egypt, but is cold towards the 
modernist religion* movements in those countries* 

In education western influences arc more positive. Modem 
education has been standardised in government schools and 
universities; and private and communal schools and colleges, 
whatever special distinguishing features of their own they may 
have, are yet made to conform to general standards by system* of 
gram^in-aid and general supervision, liven old institutioils have 
tended slightly in the direction of modernization* Modem in¬ 
fluences affect even die Dar ul Islam at Dcuband, a theological 
college in the United Provinces, which is one of the homes uf 
extreme orthodoxy. It ^cnd.1 out preachers end emissaries both 
within and outside India, bm in recent yean* its influence seems 
to have waned, and it* orthodoxy is coming more into line with 
modem tendencies The Calcutta Mftdra&a, which is controlled 
by govern i neiH r ha-, a modern side, at id the Delhi Arabic College 
has to submit to die standards of the Delhi University, The 
Nadtvaf ul l lama in Lncknuw owes a great deal of its modmrmi- 
non to the ctfortn of Msulvi Shibli NumanL The Jmnia MUiiyi i 
of Delhi was started under the impulse of Muslim national ism bv 
the Intt Mr, Muhammad All as a rival to the Aligarh university, 
but is, under its present com pete hi management, of a severely 
modem and practical type. The Fimngi Mahal weed to he a strong¬ 
hold of extreme orthodoxy, but its polities art coining into the 
orbit of the Indian National Congress Under the distinguished lead 
of Maulvi Ahul Kakm Azad, who, in his Urdu commentary on 
the Quran, has not disdained to use the results of the researches 
of modern European archaeologists tn support of some of bis 
arguments. It may be said generally for the whole of India that 
95 per cent, of the students uf this generation receive an education, 
even if it h in it in English, of a kind wholly different from die 
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traditional education of a century ago. There is also a strong 
reaction against this spirit of modernisation, and ii has several 
counts of well-founded criticism. It h not, however, for us here 
to go into the merits of the question on one aide or another. 

In literature the influence* are still more patent. And here the 
results have been achieved not so much by the co-operation and 
help of western people, os by the assimilation by Indians themselves 
of tendencies, charaeiemtEcs, methods, and ideas, which their 
Western education has instilled into their menial fibre. All the ver¬ 
nacular languages and literatures of India have been atfectcd in this 
way. Speaking of Muslima we arc concerned chiefly with Urdu, 
The structure of the language and its syntax have undergone some 
modifications owing to its contact with English. Its vocabulary 
has been largely enriched w itb modern terms derived from Bnglbh. 
The attempt to stem this process by coining learned words ot 
Pmu-Arabic origin haft to a large extern been neutralized by the 
logic of facts. In Urdu literature the influence of English has been 
studied in sufficient detail by Sasyid Abdul Ladf, 1 We may not 
agree with his finding that there was no Urdu prose before the era 
of English influence, but there can be no douht that Urdu prose 
has undergone considerable modifications under that influence, as 
can be seen at once on glancing at the columns of any modem 
Urdu newspaper. The Urdu novel hut made great progress in 
lightness, flexibility; and unity. The pioneer publication, the 
Fm&rni t Ajfiib by Rajah AU Surtir (obiit 1867). was overburdened 
with old itwnnenami* and a rigid style of rhymed pro^c, The story' 
rambled on without any relation to the facts of life, and there was 
hal'd!_v any delineation of character. Since then the novel has 
gradually undergone a complete transformation in form and style. 
Their La now more attention paid to psychological characterisation 
and the actualities of life. There is also a truer and more flexible 
prose. New forms of literature have come into vogue, such as the 
short story, the detective novel, essays, biography, history, and 
travel. The short stories of Prem Chand {United Provinces) are 
admirable, and a number of young Punjab writer* are devoting 
themselves to this form of fiction. 

The whole of the modem political movement is based upon 
western ideas, though their working in Indian conditions has led 
to considerable modifications in theory and practice. Separate 
communal electorates were insisted upon by die Muslims when 
the present electoral system came into vogue, and they have been 
claimed by, and granted to, other minorities 111 India, such as the 

< Src inn bfMhk, Tht Inftutnct nj Enufoh LiUruturt #pi (JrJu Lihruitin 
Ste uS,l-, Haii% II.lI.h Stbiclin, *(f Uf*in LtitWti**w (AlUlvhttft, 
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Sikhs, ihc Indian Christians, the Europeans, and iht scheduled 
castes. The possession of a vote, either In local bodies or in pro¬ 
vincial or cenird! legislatures, has tended to alter the balance of 
social forces in the country as a whole and within the different 
communities. It is not only in the political held that the effects ate 
seen. They are gradually transforming social ideas and halms and 
the customs of everyday life. The extension of die franchise has 
touched large classes of people. It is estimated that ihc new con¬ 
stitution of 1937 granted the vote for the legislatures to 30 millions 
of persons, of whom the majority arc illiterate. ’Hie vote b Used 
for other purposes besides politics, and the evils which Ibsen 
denounced in The Pillars of Society may he seen in action. What 
die ultimate results in the lives of the people may be, it is difficult 
to say. But in many of die private bodies and anjumum, the ‘vote* 
figures as an important feature, and ‘party-betsi' (the play of a 
factious party spirit) has become an element to reckon with. 

The irresistible force of example, opportunity, and environment 
in bringing in western influences is seen cvenr day in such matters 
as houses, dress, furniture, sports, subjects of conversation, and 
modes of entertainment. The old-fashioned haveii (mansion), 
with its separate quarters for men and women [tuurdana .md 
zununu). is fast becoming demode. Even in, the houses of the old 
design there is usually now a room or rooms where guests sit at 
chairs and tables, and smoke cigars and cigarettes, instead of 
reclining on carpets on the ground, supported by thick cushions, 
with a hookah ( bubble - bubble) 10 smoke or a pan-dan on which to 
serve betel leaves and betel ttut. ( lie modern young Muslim con¬ 
siders a turban a bore and affects a (t?. (or Turkish cap so-called), 
or, if he is sufficiently advanced, a European hat out of doors anti 
a bare head indoors. It is difficult to gel tailors now who can cut 
and make old-fa shinned dresses for men, Women, jt true, mill 
adhere to sans, but they wear beautiful brooches of western make 
to keep them in position, and they wear underclothing of western 
style, though in tins matter western fashions are also somewhat 
approximating to eastern. Xu one sees a fulfil or ditfi (dodyj in 
cities nowadays; the motor-car is the rage (or those who can afford 
it, and the plebeian motor buses and lorries crowd urban thorough¬ 
fares. 

The schools and colleges, though they still support some of the 
eastern games, ore keenest about cricket, football, hockey, and 
tennis. The general run of talk is picked up from newspapers, and 
the old bazaar gossip is turned into the new journalistic sensational¬ 
ism. The theatre itself was remoulded a century ago on western 
models. It has now given place id die cinema. In any large city 
there are ten or twenty vernacular picture houses, with 'sound' 
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films; unci quite a number of people innocent of English, go hi 
E nglish piciure-houscfl* "to sec English manners and morals 1 . 
The wireless, helped and encouraged by official agency, has estab¬ 
lished a secure position in India, In the la\vm most well-to-do 
homes and educational institutions now have wireless sets, and 
there are community or public receiving sets m the villages. It is 
true the items which most interest the community are those w hich 
relate to their own fa mi bar interests. But the broadcasting 
stations provide catholic programmes (of music. lectures, speeches* 
&c-b to serve hotli eastern and western tastes : quite often eastern 
ears listen to western programmes* and western cars to eastern, and 
quite 11 good few sample both impartially. If again you visit a 
modern Indian fine arts exhibition, you will find that the eastern 
picture* and exhibits arc a mannerism, and the normal exhibits are 
western in tone, method r and subjects. 

On the other hand, movements of reaction against western 
influences arc not absent, though they are sporadic and* owing to 
the logic of facts, not very effective. Journals like Al-Irzhad* a 
monthly issued from Amritsar, avowedly aim at waging war 
itgainst + westembm' (magtahiyat) among other things. Probably 
the other aims of such publications have a more direci appeal than 
the war against wcsTemtem, but in any case neither their circulation 
nor their influence is to be compared with the force of the rising 
tide of wc^temistn that is flowing into men's minds and habits 
consciously or utictmsdously. The periodical meetings at which 
westemism is denounced from pulpit or platform arc attended by 
way of religious or communal duty, but the very people who du lip 
service to such propaganda arc often found among the foremost of 
those in the other camp, l 1 he literature of anti-westernism is 
growing more and more feeble* as it is usually completely divorced 
from the actualities of modem life- Perhaps its most cauatic verse- 
exponent wan the late Saiyid Akbar Husain, whose ttom dr plume 
was Akbar. He attacked modernism from many points of view. 
Of the "Young PartyV fiodal reform he said that 'the remedy was 
worse than the disease 1 . Their politics he compared to 'air owl 
teaching the hawk to be a nightingale'. Laughing at science and 
materialism, he save: 'The days arc past when they searched for the 
light of God in their hearts; now they test what phosphorus there 
is in the bones. Modem progress he thinks evil: "the devil in¬ 
vented a new way to bring down men; he said t Let us give them a 
taste for 41 Progress ^. 1 The decline of religion is thug satirized: 
Tie teaches us courage by saying, *Tt is cowardice to be afraid of 
HdrV Elsewhere he says: 9 Sol through books or colleges is 
religion to be attained, but only through those venerable (in faith ). 1 

The old issues debated by Maulvi Chirag Ali, such a* jihad. 
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slavery, captives of war, the position of Muslima in a non-Muslim 
State, and of nori-Muslims in a Muslim Slate, and the contro¬ 
versies about the precise meanings to be attached td texts, are now 
matters of historical or academic interest, discussed by die learned, 
rather than matters of present concern. Attention is now focused 
on the practical Issue* of social and economic problem*. i\g. ham 
far exorbitant dowers are permissible in marriage; how far usury 
(which is forbidden) is to be distinguished from economic interest, 
which is in the nature of a share in profits; how far purdah tends 
to injure the health of women* w affect mothers in the up¬ 
bringing of their children, or in the management of their house¬ 
holds, and to prejudice the evolution of the larger interests of 
*Qqcty; and how far plural marriages, which cm principle are 
condemned, can be prohibited, aa they are in Turkey. In all these 
matters* the actual trend of events is snore important than theory 
nr argument, and the trend has decidedly scl t in circle?- that count, 
in the direction uf the usages of the West. 


CHAPTER XII 

PRIMITIVE TRIBES 


B EFORE it [$ possible to consider the effects of western con¬ 
tacts upon the primitive tribes of Indio, it is necessary to form 
some idea of the position before the British occupation* I he way 
in which primitive tribes fade off into caster generally into de¬ 
pressed caster without any very clear line of distinction to show 
where tribe end* and caste begins, in indicative of the way in, which 
this position came about. India has dearly been subjected in 
the course of her bin lory to many wave* of invasion, and the de¬ 
fined peoples have been able tn retain their own culture only in 
the fastnesses of Lhc forests and lulls, A^in, apart from physical 
conquests and force of arms, the people of the plains have been 
subject to cultural conquests, such as those of Hinduism and 
Buddhism, which have again affected all those people with whom 
they liavc made easy and continuous contact* but have touched in 
very much slighter degree the tribes secluded by natural obstacles 
from ready and frequent access. In the third place, stresses of 
Various sons from famine* revolution, conquest, and what not, have 
led to the isolation of groups of people, whether compelled to 
migrate to the mountains, or to wander without am fixed abode, 
amt so, by wav of loss of caste, to loss of culture and to a reversion 
to primitive standards of life. 

The condition, then, of the primitive tribes, as we know them 
to-day, is the result of two distinct causes It comes, on the one 
handi from seclusion and the consequent retention of primitive con* 
ditions, and on the other, from degeneration and loss of cu I tune- In 
some cases, of course, both causes may be operative in the same 
tribe* and a people may, instead of merely progressing much more 
slowly than lhc major part 6 f the population, degenerate and bse 
even the culture that they had* !n general, economic factors must 
have largely com rolled the situation. Where a tribe occupies 
inhos pi table country of which there is little desire to dispossess it, 
and much dilitculiv in doing so, it will be left alone, not only by 
rulers seeking territory and by colonists in search of land* but also 
by the Brahmans, who have been the apostles of Hindu culture 
and religion wherever the wealth or prosperity of pagan kingdoms 
was enough to attract them. In this way, in some casts a whole 
iribc, ;ls in the instance of the Mcithei of Manipur, in others as in 
thoae of Tripura and of Basrar, the niter and \m family have 
become Hindu, w hile the surrounding tracts have maintained their 
tnba] religions. 
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The methods and the elf ecu of peaceful penetration of ihe latter 
kind are wdj illustrated in the adminbtration of the Gond state 
of Bastir, of which an admirable account ho* ttCOVtly Ixxn pub¬ 
lished. 1 I fere T m in many parts of India, the ruler and his ministers, 
having turned Hindu, have settled with foreigners of their adopted 
religion villages and lands, the occupants of which have become 
cultivating tenants of the lands they formerly owned under tribal 
custom. The tendency of petty princelings to ape the pomp of 
potentates has inevitably ted to the oppression of their people. 
The process hm been described by Sarat Chandra Hoy in his 
chapter on the medieval history of the Mi in da tribe. 2 There the 
defeat of the tribal kingdom by Muslim generals from Delhi ted 
to the payment of tribute, and so to the introduction of foreigner*, 
partly perhaps as linanciers, partly perhaps to prevent die tribes¬ 
men from revolting against taxation. These foreigners had to be 
provided for, and this was done by means of grants of villages. 
The Maharaja, as the lineal representative of a Munda tribal chief 
can have had no absolute proprietary rights over village land him¬ 
self, and by these gram*, which were recorded by literate foreigners 
imported from Bihar in the forms to which they were accustomed, 
he may have ’meant no more than to relinquish his claim to sup¬ 
plies in favour of th tjagirdat*J In effect* however, the realiza tion of 
due* in kind which were of the nature of tithes kd to the substitution 
of payments in cash in licit of kind, and to the interpretation of 
these payments as rent. In ihc case of the Mundas, apparently the 
jagirtlar. having established a right to rent, then established a right 
to occupy certain land for his own maintenance, and ultimately 
the jagirdar, if he did not succeed in ousting the MLinda villagers 
altogether, annexed half the cultivable land of his village, the 
remainder still being held rent-free hy the descendants of the 
original settlers. 

The case of the Mundas i* taken as typical* for the facte have 
been carefully investigated and recorded, and the process of pene¬ 
tration by Hinduism was slow and comparatively recent. 31 seemw 
likely that it was a simitar process carried very much farther, that 
treated the position of the MaharSj for instance, in western India 
as a senile caste but one associated with the maintenance of village 
boundaries, while it is conceivable that the position of the Paravans 
of South India, who used, until the British occupation, to be 
bought and add with the land to which they were attached, ms 
reached in the same way, Lf ii was not the result of conquest and 
enslavement outright- But there are Cases of caste and cannot be 

1 W. V, Grijpnn, Th* Maria C$tuh of Bastor (193I}, 

1 S, C, Hfly, Tfit Mvfttiai and ihtir CouMrj (Cnlcisna, iqf tj th. iv. 
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properly treated in this chapter. It is enough here 10 say that many 
other primitive tribes—Kolb, Mills, Cnnds, Knndhs, SfwaiBS, 
Santals, Baigas, Bhuiyas. and a host of others have suffered 
similarly in a greater or less degree, according to the relative 
isolation or otherwise of their habitat, some* like die Khars, who 
lived wholly in the plain*. disappearing as a primitive tribe and 
surviving only as a caste. 

The tragedy is that die object of the tribalist in claiming eastc F 
or in allowing his tribal membership to he treated as membership 
of a caste* is to obtain serial uplift, hut the more general result is 
to achieve merely 4 greater degradation. Any tribesman outside 
die pale of Hinduism is potentially, at any me* a member nf a 
warrior caste, a Vraiysi Kshattriya, and sometimes, as in the case 
nt the \I eithci, he may siiccccd in entering the Hindu iold ,is ,i 
K shaft riya of sorts. But in the great majority ot ca^es he becomes 
an untouchahlt like the Ganda. the Pankiui, die Fan 111 an, the 
Nagarchi + the Musaher, the Dombu, and it host of ulhirrs. even the 
cultivating Koli bring often so treated. It ia with Those sections 
who succeeded in surviving as a tribal entity under primitive con¬ 
ditions in their own hills until brought into contact with the British 
that we arc really concerned in ikb chapter. 

bar from bring of immediate benefit to the primitive tribes, the 
establishment of British rule in India did most of them much mure 
harm than good. As a result of their impingement upon u co¬ 
ordinated and powerful administration, instead of upon disunited, 
Jealous, and inefficient units, many of them, who hud previously 
maintained thrir independence in their inclement hills, suffered 
invasion and subjugation for the first time in their tribal history . 
An instance of this kind b in be found m the history of British 
relations with the Mai Faharias of the RajmalmL Hills. r Before the 
British in India came into contact with them, their rdlitinm with 
their neighbours in the plains of Bihar consisted of intermittent 
raids by toll-men and irregular payments of blackmail by the 
plainsmen, with occasional incidents of treachery and massacre, 
as when in 1756 the landowners of the plains invited the Mai 
Fa ban a leaders to a rcliri r>u s feast, filled them with liquor and, 
when intoxicated, butchered them out iff hand. The famine of 
1770 offered to the Mol Paharias, comparatively untouched by it 
in their hill fortresses, m opportunity for raiding and looting on a 
larger scale than usual, and in 1772 the Honourable East India 
Company! by then in control of the surrounding districts, raised 
a corps of light infantry for their protection against the hill-men* 
This measure did not prove very successful, and after six years 1 
trial a new method was adopted. Subsidies, contingent on good 
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behaviour, were paid to the head-men of the Mn! Ftkorutt, police 
outposts w ere set up dong the foot of the hilts, and the knds there 
were settled with retired sepoys on service tenures. Under this 
system subsidies were allotted by Cleveland (nr Clcvbnd), the 
Collector of Bhagalpur* amounting to Rs, [5*000 per annum, ant! 
lit made die influence thus acquired effective by raising a corps of 
400 Mai Paharia archer*. which functioned as an effective polite 
force, keeping order in the hills by tribal methods, and enforcing 
the decisions of the tribunal created by Cleveland and known as 
tire 11 til Assembly, which dealt with all offences subject—save in 
the ease of the death penalty— to the Collector's powers of veto or 
revision. At the same time, the country of tire Mai Paharias ivaa 
made a government estate holding rent-free from government direct. 

After the death of Cleveland the system gradually fell into decay* 
owing Largely to the neglect of the area by successive Collectors of 
111 regal pur. Nevertheless, it managed to continue to function until 
iBtj. when the Regulation of 1796, under which these hills were 
withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the regular Courts, was re- 
pealed, though considerable powers, as to the determination of the 
guilt of an accused hill-man and the law to be applied to him, were 
left with a committee of head-men, who were also given powers in 
petty cases of a civil nature. But Mr. Ward, on whose recommen¬ 
dation these changes were made, and whose actual re commenda¬ 
tion a were for far more sweeping changes than the government 
accepted, also excluded considerable areas from the Kajinahal Hills, 
in some cases w ith very great injustice to their inhabitants. In 1871, 
Home dine aftet the Santal rebellion* the Mai Paharias 1 tract was 
brought under the same administration as the adjoining areas, 
by then occupied by Samaiis of whom wc have something to say 
below. 

To take a rather different type of case, one may cite that of die 
Mers of Ajmer and Merwara, who had successfully resisted 
attempts to subdue them by Rajput States, whether singly or in 
combination, but found themselves conquered in 1S19 by die 
British and handed over to Me war imd Marwar The sort of ad¬ 
ministration that followed led to so much disturbance and banditry 
that the country had to be partially resumed and placed under British 
administration two years later At a somewhat later date xi rather 
similar process took ’place on tire other side of India in die Stare of 
Manipur, where the somewhat vague and fluctuating authority 
over the neighbouring hill tribes exercised by tire Raja and his 
Meithci fellow- tribesmen, all more or less bbduked, was defined 
confirmed, and strengthened by British suzerainty; in this case it 
proved ultimately necessary to ensure that the authority of the 
State Over these tribes should be exercised under British super- 
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vision* TIic other Assam Kill tribes for the most pan cither fell 
under direct British administration or remained uncontrolled 
except by die payment of subsidies—otic hesitates to tall them 
unequivocally 'blackmail'—during good behaviour, a rather un- 
satiafEictinn policy pursued by list pre-British rulers of Assam, 
which continues in some degree down to the present, though it does 
not obviate the necessity for occasional intrusions with an armed 
force into the tribal territory. 

Those tribes in Assam whose territory was annexed and con¬ 
stituted into districts of British India are probably among She 
most fortunate of the primitive tribes of India in their relations 
with government* Occupying as they did rather inaccessible areas 
with truculent and fairly homogeneous populations, they have 
been administered largely in accordance with their own custom* 
and have suffered comparatively little from exploitation by peoples 
ot" the plains* This, however, lias by no means been the general 
rule. In Chota Xsgpur the establishment of British authority led 
to more general and more thorough victimization of the aborigines. 
In iHoO t for instance, the Collector of Bihar visited Rflffigarh and 
reported to tin? Hoard of Revenue dial he saw no grounds for 
exempting Chota Nagpur from the operation of the ordinary 
Regulations, and he proposed measures for the realization of 
excise and stamp fees, With all procedure in the hands of literate 
foreigners from Bihar and Bengal, who were ignorant of even the 
language of the aborigines, and wish their villages largely in the 
hands of alien landlords, w hose efforts were continually directed to 
expropriating the tribesmen from such rights in land as they still 
exercised* and with adrninibtrativc officers who not only knew 
nothing of tribal custnmsaml Languages, but were anxious tu intro¬ 
duce uniform and standardized administration and procedure, the 
primitive tribes of the plateau were naturally worse off than they had 
ever been before- This state of affairs was dearly reflected as early 
as the revolt of 1789 by the people of Tamar This was quelled 
by Lt. Cooper's expedition or that year, but disturbances followed 
again in 1794 and 1795, and further insurrections in i3s u rH j 7 h 
[Kao, and 0 still more serious one in 1832, The Minutes nr Mr. 
Blunt, r member of the Governor-General's Council, who had 
himself served in the urea concerned, on the causes of this last 
insurrection make it very clear that both the insurrceLions of 1 ft 17 
and of iftja, aod it is no less true of the other** were primarily due 
to the illegal deprivation of their rights in land which IU>*. Man das, 
and Orsons had suffered, aggravated by many other 4uid various 
acts of oppression by suds and dtkus r Le. 1 iindu and other foreigners, 
introduced into the villages of the plateau under the aegis of British 
rule, either as landlords or their agents, or as the tax-gatherers, 
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excisemen, and potter of the Honourable East India Company's 
administration, 

n>e result of this rebellion was the administration of Chora 
Nagpur a * a mm-regulation area with an increased police force 
maintained partly by the Company and partly hy the local land- 
owners. This benefited the inhabitants little. The snuggle of the 
aborigines was transferred to the courts, where the language was 
Hindu and die practitioners Hindus. The police were ] {indu* too, 
and, as Col. Dalton says, 

'll often happened dut the mifortunale Kdt, who withdifficulty made 
his wav to tlic far-off station, found tin- tables turned on him when he 
got there A posse of witnesses in the pay of die opposite party were 
already on the spot prepared to prove "that hr not only had no rights 
to the land, hut was a turbulent rebel beside*‘V 

This state of affairs continued, for w« find a member t>f the Board 
of Revenue reporting in 1854-5 * hat the tribal lands still existing 
in every village had I wen exposed to I tie rapacity of 'aliens whu 
were hated by the people, and who, to obtain these lands, spare no 
species of forte nr fraud. Against these our emms do nm afford any 
facile remedy.' Again, 'with alien farmers, alien mnlith,* and alien 
subordinates in all departments over them, doubtless the Koh 
mu&t have much 10 endure’. He states also elsewhere that the dass 
of original landowners is quickly disappearing as such, though still 
existing as one of discontented tenants brooding over their wrongs. 
Fur many of them their opportunity occurred a few veins later; 
for in 1857 S advantage was taken of tlie Mutiny disturbances by 
many K.ols, Monday, and Onions to attempt to repossess them- 
seKes their Inst inlicrilance. At the same time attempts were 
made by the new landowners to take the same opportunity to 
harass the aborigines who were converts in Christianity, since 
these had been prominent in resisting illegal exactions of one son 
or another. The disturbances that followed lasted till (859, 

Meanwhile n register of part of the ancestral tribal lands was 
started in 1858, and the fact that this was being made seems to 
have pacified the tribesmen for the time being. This register 
culminated in the Chela Nagpur Tenures Act of 1869, and opera¬ 
tions under the Act bated till t88o, but it failed to remedy the 
grievance.- nf the tribes. Not onlv did it come much too late but 
the larger portion of the tribal [and, or land that had been such, 
was Idt, outbade the scope of the Act; anti that, in many cases, 
included just iho#e lands where tribal rights hud survived tn their 
strongest form 1 his portion of the Mumk country was left, as 
the Settlement Officer in Ranchi in 1905 put it, 4 to become the 
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sport of the Ttandii law-courts', and litigation generally ended in 
the success of the longest purse, which was not likely to hr a 
Mutida one. Further Acts had fallowed that caf 1879, but they 
failed to effect much improvement, and disturbances had broken 
nut again in 1889 and 1890, in 1895, in 1897, and in 1900, when 
troops were again required tu restore order. This resulted in an 
order of the Bengal government in 1902 for the complete survey 
and record of rights in Chora Nagpur. The Report on the Ad¬ 
ministration of Bengal by Sir Andrew Fraser, at whose instance 
an Act was passed in 1908 for (he protection of the aboriginal 
peasantry of Chota Nagpur against alien adventurers, contains the 
following passages: 

k Sir Andrew Fraser * , < found that through the ignorance of the 
courts aided by the apathy of local officeca . , immense injustice had 
been done to the Mur-das by the agency of the tow*,,, In Chota Nagpur 
flie landlord is not the absolute owner of the land The aboriginal 
rriyats enjoy special rights in respect of the enjoyment of forest produce* 
the clearing of wasteland the like. Their rents also are very low. The 
hereditary bod lords acquiesced in their enjoyment of their customary' 
rights. But when estates fall imo I he handa of aliens h ihe latter in¬ 
variably uloini full proprietary righto mni do all they can to enhance 
rents. The cultivators arc unable lo hold ihrir own in the law courts or 
to cope with the chicanery bmlight to hear against them/ 

During a period of over a century and in spite of half a dozen 
more or less serious outbreaks of armed revolt against the process, 
these alien hindbnisj, whose original title was only to the nominal 
tribute paid by aboriginal villages to she Maharaja uf Chota Nagpur, 
gradually and successfully arrogated to themselves extensive 
rights to Unds, rents, and service, and in most of the area con¬ 
cerned succeeded in breaking down the old tribal rights over land- 
And this was largely, if not primarily t accomplished with the aid 
of the courts of Uw font cannot call them courts of justice) «8db* 
Us bed by British rule. 

The stmy of British relations with the H:mials h is perhaps even 
more illuminating, particularly as their case illustrates, better 
perhaps than that of any other surviving tribe, the scandalously 
cynical and wlftsh treat me kh that primitive tribes have almost 
utufurmly received at the hands oi landowners am! money-lenders, 
particularly the latter, who have often ended by being both. L ntil 
about 1790 the Santa)& of the Samid Parganas and of the neigh¬ 
bouring lands to the south and west were the terror of western 
Bengal* and their predatory activities were largely die cause of 
Lord Cornwallis's assumption of the district administration of 

1 -Scr W. W Hunter, t lfinafa #/94^^/ [ i tbpk '1 iv; I . U- Unidlry- 
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Hirhhum district. During the decade that followed, however, the 
Santal was transformed into the husbandman nf the Bengal plain?. 
First hired to hunt the wild beasts that had multiplied and infested 
die land which the famine of 1770 had depleted of human beings, 
the Santa I then took up the work of clearing the jungle and extend- 
ini* the cultivation of the Bengal landowners, a process tremendous] v 
stimulated by the Permanent Settlement. Although ihcv lost none 
of their contempt for, and dislike of, the plains man, high wages 
and low rents tempted large numbers of Santa Is to settle in die 
plains, and the flow of migration so begun ended in 1852 in a migra¬ 
tion northwards on a large scale into the empty lands known as the 
Damand-Koh which skirted the Rajmahal Hills, an area of some 
12.000-13,000 square miles of vacant land, marked off by masonry 
pillars tram the hills on the one hand and from the plains on the 
other. This area by 1S47 held some too.ooo Sanlals, a figure more 
than doubled by the end of the century , while there wits an exten¬ 
sive migration also into the N'aJb district and into other districts 
of Bengal, 

1 he pacification of the Santals and their transformation into 
comparatively peaceful cultivators, both in their original hills and 
in lheir northern colony, the Danuin-i-Koh, led to the penetration 
into SantaI village* t if numbers of Hindu trader* and shopkeepers. 

I he ignorance and honesty of the Santa! enabled the first adven¬ 
turous traders from the plain; to moke rapid fortunes nut of the 
hill-men, ami they were followed by numbers of others bent on 
making a similar rapid fortune by any means whatsoever. The 
Samal, bringing new land under cultivation, was reaping heavy 
crops of grain, and, unaccustomed to such affluence, wad prepared 
to sell cheaply, liven legitimate trade is said to have yielded a 
profit of cent per cent., but the Hindu trader was an adept at 
cheating, and the simple hill-man was too cosy to cheat. Even if 
he detected that the salt he purchased was weighed light, he was 
mid that salt tons excisable and therefore subject to special w eights 
and measures, and he hclicvctl it. Moreover, opportunities fur 
trade made oppurtimi tics fur usury. Advances of money were 
given tu families who hail sold their grain and found that they had 
not kept enough for their own consumption;, or to families who 
were clearing jungle for cultivation and needed an advance to go 
on with until they could sow and reap a crop. If the Sanlai ac¬ 
cepted an advance, he became forthwith virtually the slave of die 
usurer. Whatever he reaped, the lender contrived still to show a 
balance mjtst.mding balance which ever grew instead of de¬ 
creasing, until the atmuit 1 crop, however large, was always pledged 
beforehand to the usurer, who then returned to the cultivator just 
enough grain to live on till the next harvest, and retained his debtor 
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on these terms until it suited him belter to dispossess him of his 
land. Meanwhile, his cattle and hi* goals, his wife’s ornaments, 
and all his measured possessions were sold to make payment to¬ 
wards the exorbitant interest accumulating against him, and die 
land itself became the property of the shopkeeper, while the 
owner who had cleared it of jungle and tilled it to fertility became 
the mere tenant-at-will, fed by his luntllord for just so long as he 
was strong to labour and a witling took Little wonder that the 
Santal's scorn and despite of the Hindu turned into a bitter hatred. 
Even at the end of the nineteenth century numlwrs of Santals in 
the time of famine showed that they would sooner die than eat 
food cooked by the brahmans they detested. 

Xor had the San la I any redress. The Britidi courts were per¬ 
haps too miles away. Their ptoits and police, besides being co¬ 
religionists of the oppressor and naturally inclined to side with him 
against the Santa), were venal, and the usurer could always bribe 
them, so iliat he was bound to succeed in any case in the civil 
courts. Generally, when the money-lender intended to dispossess 
the Santa I owner, the Litter was not allowed to know of the pro¬ 
ceedings, or of the decree against him, until the officers of the 
court came to attach his land, McAlpin, in his Rfpoit on ifu (*>*11- 
d it ion 0/ the Soitiimh of 1909, mentions a case, much later than the 
period referred to, in which some Sanlals hud succeeded in re¬ 
covering some shares in a village of which they had been wrong¬ 
fully dispossessed, hut the very- shares which they bad recovered 
liad all to be made over to the alien money-lender who had financed 
their litigation. Worst of all, the civil courts enforced on the un¬ 
lettered Santal the observance of written bonds, the real nature of 
which hr was unable to comprehend, even if he were ever made 
acquainted with the contents before he signed the bond with his 
mark—the mere scratch of an arrow-head perhaps, hot validated 
by the signatures of witnesses. Bonds of this kind contained under¬ 
takings to work for the creditor in consideration of the debt, when¬ 
ever called upon to do so, until the debt and the interest were paid 
off, which, in practice, meant for ever. 

Brad ley-Din cites an instance of such a bond for a debt of 25 
rupees at 75 per cent, interest, for w hich the debtor worked during 
his own lifetime, was succeeded in the debt and the discharge 
thereof by the son. and lie in turn by the grandson, the latter being 
only released after the Santal Rebellion, which led to improved 
conditions—thirty years, that is, after the original debt had been 
contracted. Even in tile Daman-i-Koh the privileges of tribal law 
and custom granted to the Mai Pub arias were not extended 10 the 
Santsls, who were treated purely ns ,1 means of turning unre- 
mufterativt jungle into a cheap hut valuable source of land 
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revenue, f be very officer in charge of the settlement of Santa Is on 
this land bad no magisterial powers anil was unable to protect 
them in any way, nor was any effort made to learn about the San tain 
them selves, either their language or their customs, or to get into 
tciudi with them, or to remedy their grievances, or to be aware 
whether any grievances existed. The State was, in fact, taking 
taxation without giving anything whatsoever in rerum; the a nnual 
revenue of the Daman-i-Koh grew very rapidly from nil to Its. 
fco,oco and the Htinoiimblc East India Oompanv's officials saw only 
this rapid rise in revenue and the outwardly peaceful conditions, * 

ft was the advent of better conditions, or rather the opportunity 
of obtaining them and the sight of others doing so. which brought 
the Sanr^h to that last stage of exasperation with oppression that 
ends in rebellion. In 1854 die advent of the railway skirting the 
Santa! country fof some soo miles, with deep cuttings, high 
embankments, and long bridges, created a demand for manual 
labour unknown before. There was work for every able-bodied 
man, woman, or child, and when the free, hut landless, Santa!s, 
w?hu had been reemked by labour Contractors, relumed to their 
villages, opulent with C^Ii t ihere was an exmius of the free popula- 
tmih Bui a very’ large part of tilt SanioJ Lrsbe were tied Jo the &gii t 
pledge d by contracts to work for money-lenders on 4 pi nance of 
rice The: contrast between Die rewards of i| L cir labour and the 
reward* of that of the hitherto perhaps even less fortunate landless 
tohoLiter was too vivid to fail of its effect. The contract-bound 
friirital^ naturally abscondtd in some number and their masters 
retaliate I by imfog all the means at their disposal 10 tfrtnglheti 
restrictions., and hostages were often available in the form of the 
labourer s wife and children. A very good harvest in 1854 was 
accompanied by a high rise in prices owing to the influx of coin 
expended for work on the railway. The landlord raped the profit 
not the labourer on the land. Despair, ignorance, and the exaspera- 
tioii ci\ poverty in sight of wealth Led* as one might expect, to si 
Widespread itumrrectiun. It see mi extraurdsnarv that this should 
have taken place etui rely un foreseen, a* it wat: far from being 
sudden; itnj this fact a lour is a measure of die complete neglect 
wbbh had been sliuwn lolbe conditions and the needs of aboriginal 

hour brother from a village which Lad been inure than ordin¬ 
arily oppressed by usurers came forward as leaders, proclaimed 
their mission inspired by the gods, and started a tribal movement 
which spread like fire, \ et in its beginning it was orderly. Appli¬ 
cation t fur redress Were made first to the revenue officers, th t „ 
to tire Commissioner of the Division. As iliese ap plica linns were 
rrlused. the whole rmu-pmu-r of the Santal tribe was called out 
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by means of symbolic messages to march down io Calcutta to 
petition the Governor-General. Fmm all the valleys in the ftnjr- 
fuQ* panic a of Santais, firmed with bow» anti arrowy and moving 
lo the intoxicating beat of the national drums, t$mcd out Into the 
plains. The body guard of the leaders alone is reputed lu have 
numbered 30,000 men. On the joth of June 1855 a sort of ulti¬ 
matum seems to have been issued to government through the local 
police officers, and was intended no doubt to reach the Col lectors 
of H hagai pur and Birhhum and the Commissioner of the Division, 
demanding the regulation of usury, the reform of land revenue,, 
and the expulsion (nr extirpation) of Hindu extortioners in the 
Santa! country* Naturally this ultimatum, delivered Through 
corrupt subordinates, did not get very far. 

The march was orderly while the food the villagers liad with 
them lasted and while die movement waa unopposed Hut lack of 
food soon led tn plundering, opposition to violence, and wjiat had 
h^gun as a non-violent, orderly, and legitimate movement ended 
as an old-time foray accompanied by arson, plunder, and blood¬ 
shed. From some of the Hindu oppressors savage retribution was 
exacted. To the zamiudar of Narayanpur* for instance! there were 
many old debts to pay, and the Santals cot off his legs at the knees* 
crying *4 amm\ and at the thighs with b 8 annas 1 ^ then his arms 
they cut off for 'iZ annas' and Tmally his head for 'payment in full'. 
On the cither hand, the officer responsible for Lite Santa! settle¬ 
ment, Mr. Pimtct, who was known and beloved by the older 
generation, and who had in vain attempted to get their conditions 
ameliorated, was seized when he went to reason with liter rebels 
and for his ow n safety forcibly detained in a valley in die lulls until 
the rebellion should be over. The operations that followed were 
rather in the nature of unavoidable butchery than of fighting. 
Ml was not war', said Major Jervis to Sir W. W. !fimttT h Me was 
execution/ The bows and arrows of the Santak were ineffective 
against the well-armed British troops except in the amhutic&de of 
small bodies in the jungle; and the Mai Buharins of the llhagalptir 
Hill Rangers, trained and led by a British officer* were more than 
a match for a much greater number of Santab, Yet the latter 
persisted in fighting, and again and again perished heroically to 
die barbaric music of their drums and flutes in a desperate en¬ 
counter with a vastly superior enemy. The Santal did not tinder- 
stand surrender but only fought to the last; the total Santal losses 
are put at io h ooo men. Again and again Santa! prisoners protested 
that they had no war with the British, but only desired redress 
from ihe exactions of their Hindu oppressors. Indeed* the Kuro- 
[rnui Miithi of many indigo fact ones tins Id easily have been massacred 
had the rebels wished, but generally the latter refrained from 
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attacking English residents except in $clf-defence. Nevertheless, 
the Calcutta newspapers were dnmnrous for severe measures. 
The wrongs of the Sanial were ignored, \m honesty and bb 
industry were forgotten; he was merely a bloodthirsty ravage to be 
shot like a leopard in the jungle. One irresponsible writer in 
Thi Friend t{f India even urged that the whole of the Lribe should 
be deponed tn p;a$u to Pegu. 

The suppression of the rebellion was followed by better treat¬ 
ment, The Santa I Psirganas were made into a separate district,, 
the ad ministry liem was simplified, and the control of the police 
abolished. lire village head-man was made the direct means of 
eommimicasbn betw een the village and the district officer, and the 
people themselves were made roponaible for their own policing- 
With the hurtest and simple Sanud this system worked as well a& it 
has done since with the administered hill tribe* of Assam, Never¬ 
theless, since the foreigner was not excluded from the district* the 
old ills showed a tendency to recur. As the leases fixed in 186^ fell 
in* landlords enhanced their rents* and the head-men who refused 
to accept the new rates were ousted. Outsiders were brought into 
their places w ho treated this post ae one of an intermediate tenure- 
holder, rack-rented the villagers, and too often contrived to turn 
them into mere bob-tenants Long-established customary rights 
were ignored. For instance, rent was demanded for the makua 
trees/ a valuable crop to the villager, anti one for which he paid 
no rent, and to which lie looked to tide him over the hot weather. 
When rent for a mahim tree wa$ refused, the landlord had the tree 
cut down and sold for timber, an injustice which, with others uf 
the kind, nearly caused a second rebellion in 1871. Inquiry showed 
that, although the Santa I Parganas had l>ecn made a non-regulation 
di&trict in 1855, Acts which had thereby been excluded fmm legal 
operation in the Santa! country' had since been enforced in practice 

This led to the enactment in 1872 of u measure providing that only 
certain specified Act* should be in force, together with such others 
as government might afterwards extend to the diviner, and to a 
sptem of settlement under which rights in Kimd were recorded and 
fair renis fixed. This was supplemented by further legislation 
under which any alienation of Santa! Land was valid only until the 
next settlement, the sale of a holding renderiiig it liable tn con¬ 
fiscation by government. Tenants and sub-tenants tvere protected 
by a provision shat they could not be evicted from their holdings 
without an order of the Deputy Commissioner. Hum, although 
some civil courts continued improperly to give permanent posses¬ 
sion to a money-lender in virtue of a decree* the Sanials were given 
substantial security against improper enhancement^ of their rents 

1 -Htfjiifra intifoftit. 
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by landlords and against permanent dispossession either by Them 
or by money-Senders. 

These benefits were not shared by other Santals resident in 
district* outside the Santa] Panama, and in spite of half-hearted 
attempts tg deal with their grievances by the resettlement of the 
Saxital villages in Rampur Hat in iS8a T of the Mollarptir estates 
and of the Hurd wan Kbits Mahals in 1892, they wre not secure 
either from enhancement of rent or from dispossession. In iS8z 
no individual khatiatu' were given* so chat the registers of lands 
held soon became useless as records of existing culrivariniu In 
the Modarpur estates there was nothing to prevent the assessment 
of excessive rents on newly cleared land, so that Satitals could be 
largely used for opening up land, which could then be tahen from 
them by assessing the rent beyond any they could pay and settling 
with a third party. In Burdwan no head-man's right* were recog¬ 
nized, and this led to the recording of the village head-man as the 
tenant and the other villagers as sub-tenants. In such 3 case 
default by the head-man enabled the landowner to dispossess the 
whole village, In one case, for instance, a money-lender bought 
the head-man^ rights in a village, got recognition by the landlord, 
deliberately defaulted- and got sold up for rent. All the Santa) 
villagers were then dispossessed on the ground that they were 
merely sub-tenants of the head-man. This sort of oppressive 
chicanery led to The Santa) agitation of 1906-7 and the inquiry of 

' 7 h t results id that inquiry „ and some of the individual casts that 
came 10 light in its course, arc illuminating.- They show better 
limn any number of vague statements the way in which the Hindu 
money-lender grinds the faces of illiterate hill-men. Thus, in the 
Elampur Hat subdivision of Ihrhhum at least 6 d per com. of private 
sales of land bv Siintals were found tn be on account of previous 
debts* and the prices were very low E>eeausc the money-lender 'can 
practically fix w hat price he likes, whilst the Bombs) has very little 
idea of die [money 1 value of his land'd Some of the land so bought 
was given out again on temporary leases or On terms muter which 
the Santa I who cultivated gave half the crop to the new owner. 
But most of the land was settled with foreigners because they could 
pay a higher rale of rent. Rent decrees were found to be generally 
ex part* decisions, and in very few cases was the land given un 
usufructuary nmrt^age, which is what the Santa! would prefer, 
on account of 'the greed of the mahajan* to obtain possession of 

1 A cop •> nt HT1 extract ftnftl she mn-nl of Ma tlWfmg ihc nrrt and Ihhim- 
dlrio nf the land occupied by iW CultLvjiror. the rustlin' of hi;. tefiun?, *nJ ibr 
fent he Itn to pay. 

5 M. Ci MeAlpuip Report on iht Condition of th* SmfaU (C-alcutt*, i'^. 

* M. C- McAlpln, op, cit- h ±4^ * Money-lender. 
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the land without any chance of it* going hack to the Santa}'. 
Every Samal, it was fount!, Lad to borrow grain from time to time 
during the year after the stuck reaped at his harvest was. exhausted. 
Such loans had to be paid hack in paddy with 50 j>er cent, interest 
fin the case of groin lent for seed too per cent.) [t> the shop¬ 
keeper. who seems to have used different measures tor the loan 
and for the repayment in order to avoid losing aivv fraction of his 
;o per cent, on account of the shrinkage to winch the newly reaped 
paddy, in which the repayment would be made, is subject. No 
matter when the loan was taken, interest for a whole rear was 
charged, and for whatever part whs unpaid at iht end of the year 
compound interest was charged, so that a small amount ill gram 
field over for repayment from one harvest to another at compound 
interest soon became considerable. The .SantaI would then be 
called upon for payment, generally effected by means of a sale or 
a mortgage, or. very 1 rarely, by a usufructuary mortgage. 

Once the gram debt was converted into a monev debt, as was 
commonly done, the land went almost inevitably to the money¬ 
lender. I,cans of ca»h were generally given at 2% per cent, com¬ 
pound interest, hut sometimes at higher rates according to the time 
of year; and in some cases the money was km for a repayment in 
grain at a fancy rate fixed by the money-lender plus 1 an (ahum 
iO lb.) of grain as interest on each rupee. In one instance, a Santa! 
borrowed Rs. 2 in cash, and the rale of repayment fixed was 7 an 
per rupee, plus 1 on* per rupee interest. As the actual rate at the 
time of repayment was 3 art per rupee, the amount repaid was 
equivalent to the original loan, plus 167 per cent., though such a 
high rate, it must be admitted, was not found to be common. The 
raising of rents was done most unscrupulously by intermediate 
tenure-holder^, who were far more extortionate than die original 
budlorcU, An attorney who bought a village at an auction sale 
proceeded to raise rents from Its. t$ ro Rs. 93, while in many 
villages the rights of the San tab were entirely ignored, even when 
recorded in a record uf right*. Cases are cited (in take three 
instances at random out of a large number) uf Santa! a holding 
39 big/iar.f 38 btghas, and 102 bighat of land in 1893. Thev re¬ 
tained in 1909 only 20, 18, and 37 bigkets respectively, while 'their 
rents had risen in the first two casts from Rs. ah and Rs. 25 to 
Rs. 32 and ll*. 31 respectively, that in the (bird case retiuiniug 
approximately constant, though less than half the land remained. 

Condition* in districts other than Rirhhum were similar. 
On an estate in Midnapur it was found that in twenty-five years 
3 * per cent, of the land held by Smital, Bhumij, or Munda tribes¬ 
men had passed into the hands of foreigners, and that the better 
1 A mriLhUJc (if irtlid! n^uitaLtrii in skill five-ei|tlithi at on mu. 
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noi the poorer hm\, dimpassession being always greatest where the: 
money-lender hod succeeded id securing the tribal head-man's 
rights. Id Banfcura district Sanfal villages were Bound to have 
been largely leased or sold to intermediate Tenure-holders who 
were money-lenders. An instance of the result of this is cited 
from the Chhatni estate, where a substantial Santa! head-man 
was broken by having a m il suit lodged against him for compensa¬ 
tion for having *xeavatcd m earthwork and turned waste land 
into cultivation, and a criminal case for having cut down trees, 
anti a title suit for the uncultivated area, and a rent suit for in- 
creased demand, all MmulfcaiicouslY. The Santal head-man actually 
won each case in court, but he and 3 ‘is co-sharers had to mortgage 
all their land to raise ihe money to light the coses, and on the termi¬ 
nation of the suits all their lands had to be transferred to the 
mortgagees. To take one mom case in another part of the district: 
two villages are reported where the head-man was the son or 
grandson nf the original dearer of the jungle, the rnan who made 
the (imT existence of the village pf*sib|e; in both villages money¬ 
lenders had obtained the land nf 3 considerable number of the 
San ml proprietor*, had put them inu> their own land as under- 
tenants, and had subsequently enhanced iheir rents by amounts 
from 4,000 to 7,000 per ejent 

McAIpitt’s report, from which these instances are taken, is less 
Lhan thirty yea re old, and the process is familiar to-day wherever 
there arc aboriginal tribes still in possession of land in the plains 
from which it is- worth while to oust them. The writer knows of 
recent cases in the plains of Assam, while the Deputy Comniis- 
sion+T of Nagpur District in the Central ProvinccH reported at the 
census of 1931 s Thai ever since the ‘sixties the numbers nf Gnnd 
proprietors 'have steadily fallen owing to their ignorance of the civil 
law s and the case with which they have become a prey to moneys 
lenders". lid points out that the Land Alienation Act was not 
extended to the district of Nagpur, and that the result lias been to 
reduce Gund landowners, formerly numerous. To a mere half- 
dozen. while H the tendency is also to expropriate Gaud tenants .. . 
most are degenerating into landless labourers'* 

The Mundas and the Chota Nagpur tribes, and the Santnls of 
the Daman-i-Koh, have been used above us an illustration of one 
way in which I lie British occupation nf India los affected primitive 
tribe*. It must not be supposed for a moment that the experience* 
of ihese tribes are in any way unique, even though smaller tribes, 
lets effectively organised or less tribally conscious, cannot show 
the same record in vain repetition of forlorn rebellion. All who 

* Crwruj nf If ii7|‘c + J0JT, XtJ, i + Report on Ehc Census of The Cfflfnl Pn>- 
tmc«^ by W- II. Sjwcibtrt, Appendix III, p. 401. 
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have not been protected hy the exclusion of the settler from die 
plants, money-lenders and lawyers in particular, and by the main- 
tenarict of tribal customs, luve suffered the same break-up of 
Village life owing, principally, to the intrusion of foreigners as 
intermediate tenure-holders between the landlord and cultivator 
or otherwise n* proprietor* of what were formerly tribal lands. 
1 hii, ha» led to the deliberate extnudon 0 f tribesmen in favour of 
foreign culm^ors, to the decay or complete loss of the village 
f' If] ecs formerly held by tribesmen, and tf > the consequent in- 
ciuable hreak up of tnba! solidarity and the disintegration of the 
village community, 

T hemisaiomiry. too, has contributed to this, and although he lias 
often had much to give in exchange which lias not been without its 
material and economic value to the primitive tribes, his influence 
has certainly tended to destroy the social unity of the whole, 
Christianity has too often brought not peace, but a sword dividing 

rr anJ ? hj ? USe,w,d itedf. indeed, the 

Catholic Church has set loyalty to itself before loyalty to the tribe 

r°l U j h . 3nC>:tCnt th ^'? ChoU Nagpur Catholic converts have been 
forbidden to join tubal movements independent of rrligfotK belief 
but aimed ar the social uplift of the tribe as a whole, whether 
Christian or pagan, A breakdown of the communal life of any 
mlw has, of course, rendered it far weaker in its struggle against 
such adverse influences as, for instance, forest laws' interfering 
with us method of life. As an illustration of the way in which the 
primitive tubes have been affected by this aspect of British rule 
it Will be convenient to examine the history of the Jiaigas of the 
Central I mvinccs. whose primitive lift has been attacked more bv 
rorest regulations ifizm by land tenure. 

The Boigoa 1 practise a'form qf cultivation known in the Central 
1 mvinccs as Wr, which consists in foiling Br ,d banme the 
jungle and sowing a crop for a couple of yearn, after which the 
ground in allowed to revert to jungle until its turn comes round for 
recultivation. Obviously this method of cultivation is expensive 
in land, but in some parts of India, particularly in hilly emintn 
it IS the only form uf cultivation possible without terracing and 
irrigation, wind 1 requires much more skill and foljour, and even 

ftStd^JSrilfU'S e the . Wa(er "W 1 / is This betaar 
form of shifting cultivation is common in many parts of Asia 

Africa, America, mid Oceania, and is not unknown even in Europe! 

is3WMblT* 11 W fht ° nly form of cultivation, and 

IS Sid! practised m some parts of the Central Province# and. until 

“ s ***»' PTf fomon in the Rcwu State. To most of the tribe ,h ’ 
practice of bftccir cultivation it almost a religious rite, but in- 
1 V. lilwifi, Tht Bcrigat {1539), 
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cvitably it brought the tribe into conflict with the Forest Depart¬ 
ment. and attempts to prevent it started as early as the Central 
Provinces settlement operations of 1867, when it was decided to 
treat the Baibas as having no proprietary rights to the land they 
cultivated by the bettor method, and to pursue a policy of settling 
them on plough lands and compelling them to abandon their 
Ant or cultivation, for which they paid a tax of one rupee per axe. 
This policy met with an obstinate opposition, and little progress 
was made in substituting the plough for the axe in Baiga cultivation 
during the next ten yeans. In 1^77^ however, itettor vv;is in some 
districts completely forbidden, and a certain amsiunt of money 
was spent on providing Saigas with ploughs and bullocks and 
settling them in Good village*, a deliberate attempt u> break down 
the tribal life. Ultimately in 1890 3 Saiga “eAoV was formed— 
a hilly and useless tract into which all fiaigas must move who were 
unwiilmg to give up their Ar tear and take to the plough; Aft tar was 
prohibited outside the Raiga fh&k. Even inside it, pressure was to 
be brought on the Baiga to abandon /raw, and many Saigas were 
unwilling to move into the rhak* In these circumstances their 
condition is thus described by Vemcr El win; 

‘Suddenly deprived of their ancestral means of livelihood, threatened 
wilh expulsion from the ibrcsls They had known from childhood, pre- 
vented even from growing root crops for fear that thie should divert 
their tttentort fmm the plough, forced to adopt 1 mode of cultivation 
forbidden by their religion, yet unprovided with the means of purchasing 
ploughs and cattle, these Baigns endured some years of utter poverty 
and destitution - Those days are still vividly remembered. "There was 
no food, there weir no bullocks, there was no money 1 '■ 

Inside the chaft the Saiga inhabitants were handed over to the 
administration of the f orest Department, and non-Saiga settlers 
were admitted in 2895, No new Saigas are now admitted to it, and 
once a Saiga there surrenders his bettor he cannot recover it. 
Bettor h permitted at present in a few places outside the ihak, 
mostly States and zcmiiuhiri estates, under restricted conditions, 
though it ha* recently been forbidden in Rewa much to ihe distress 
of the Saigas there. Elsewhere, the Saiga haa been compelled to take 
to the plough and to live the life of a norma] Indian cultivator 
abandoning reluctantly his communal life and the tribal indi¬ 
viduality. 

Compared with some other tribes practising shifting cultivation, 
the Baigss have probably been fortunate in their treatment. At 
any rate they have experienced some measure of generosity in the 
provision of ploughs and bullocks when prohibited from bettor. 
Obviously the practice of btwar is uneconomic and detrimental to 

1 Ibid, 
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the inlerc*r> nf the Indian community as a whole, evctpi perhaps 
in certain limited areas and under conditions of strict control. 
And it has- been prohibited in manv other parts of India Its 
restriction in the Kniuiti Maliatis of Orissa has more than once 
rest! ted in civil disturbance, if nut in the active rebellion of the 
whole Kondli tribe, while the Chcndius further south have suffered 
much as the Daigas have. In Assam government has adopted the 
fame attitude towards shifting cultivation, there called jhum, that 
11 did m the Central Provuiccs and denied any title to land not 
under permanent cultivation. This attitude, however, has mrelv 
been enforced m practice in the hi]] districts, where, in point of 
fact, jhum land, however randy cultivated, is gencrallv (he recoe- 
f "™ d property of some particular persons or family, no less than 
terraced atld irrigated held* cropped year after year, though of 
course it is not usually nearly so valuable. If the Assam Forest 
Regulations, under which tribal land used for jhum cultivation is 
treated as 1 1 indastfd State Forest', were to be strictly enforced 
ai] over Assam, they would undoubtedly cause such widespread 
discontent and privation as to lead to'open rebel lion. Of the 
primitive peoples of Bombay, again, the census officer of joi 1 
writes as follows: 


‘the reactions of the Forest Laws on the Hill and Aboriginal Tribes 
have been considerable. Previous to tbc creation of the Forest Depart- 
ment. Hill tribes roamed the forest areas more or |«* m w 0 L were 
generally the sole purveyors nt forest produce, and (iestroved forest 
gmw-tli as and where they chose. . . . It is true that the Foret* Depart- 
inent employs a fair number of the forest folk, but the actual net benefit 
derived In them trmn the existence of a systematised administration is 
probably a good deal less than the profits formerly obtained from the 
almost traeontrolled exploitation of forest areas ... it « poor consolation 
to a simple and illiterate member of die Hill and Aboriginal Tribe? 
whose solitary desire is to live and let live, to be incarcerated in prison 
lor <ii.ni.es against the excise laws, which to him mean no more or less 
than j iiiotistfuw, denial nf privileges enjoyed for renturies and de¬ 
privation of rights which he cannot conceive i» he equitable from anv 
point of view. , The application of the game laws to these people U 
niiTcly bewildering to them and id mu by a sullen and furtive resistance 
which sooner or later drives them to crime . . rhe amount of degrada¬ 
tion and misery caused among, and uknlfy endured by The member* 
ot these primitive tribes, who do no more than follow ihcjr instincts and 
the practices, ot their forefather . . . receives very little sympathy or 

j r j 


\c H.*tetTient <il Mr. Dracup abovu + and applicable 10 

primitive hunting and collecting tribes in a number of provinces 
raises yet another aspect nf the general question here (reared, and 
that is [lie excise laws. Excise laws have been implemented with 
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conflicting purposes either nf which is inimical to the tribal popti* 
Ijiion. In the first place* they have been administered with a view 
to making the sale of alcoholic liquor a monopoly and thus a source 
of revenue to the Suite This lias tended towards the suppression 
of private brewing* and consequently to the substitution of dis¬ 
tilled liquor for infused drink* made from grain or from fermtiurd 
palm juice, which are comparatively mild intoxicants In so far as 
the policy of making the sale of liquor a State monopoly has had 
this effect, it has been extremely mischievous. The rice beers of 
India have been found by CoL Chopra of the Indian Medical 
Service to be a very important source of vitamins in a diet already 
too poor in them. Distilled liquor offers no substitute for the 
dietetic loss involved in the abandonment of beers such as pachtmu 
nr t&ri ? but on the contrary is only too frequently apt to lead to 
excessive indulgence and aEcohnlLiin on the part of tile primitive 
tribes who have once acquired the taste for it The other policy 
referred to is that of total prohilutaon advocated alike by strict 
Muslims and strict Hindus, and the existing excise law* have often 
been treated (and are dearly likely to be inure often *<1 treated in 
future) as a means to enforce abstinence from liquor to the greatest 
possible extern. Such a policy, particularly when carried out by 
yenal and officious subordinates, has 100 often meant a tyrannical 
interference with the private life of primitive tribesmen! many of 
whom h having no means of obtaining sugar, find some measure 
of alcohol it necessary' item in their diet. 

The enforcement of excise rule* and the etrmpiilsarY substitution 
of strung distilled liquor for mild brewed drinks have jicrhup^ been 
felt as severely a* anywhere in the lull tracts of Orissa, but the 
evil has been widespread, anil h is u familiar practice of Hindu and 
Muslim excise subordinate* tu |w.iunce on tin fortunate primitives 
and search their hou&cs for brewed liquor when they know there 
is a family feast, such as a marriage* or a tribal festival involving 
entertainment fixed for the near future. Very often the rule* if 
there be one, as there is in Assam, allowing a small maximum of 
home-brewed 'bcc-ri per head, is not understood by those entitled 
tu its benefit, and the whole apparatus nf the excise laws appears 
merely in the light of one more means nf wanton oppression on the 
part of imcomprdicndcd and uncomprehending alien*. Nor is it 
always merely a question of diet. In the case of the Gonds of the 
Central Provinces, for instance, religion enters the case n> well; 
for many of their festivals a small quantity of distilled liquor is 
required as a libation to LWirgods; they arc not allowed to distil 
it and cannot afford to purchase it 1 Bui it is as essential to the 
Gnnd ritual as wma was lo the Vcdic. 

1 Shoobeti. op- Lit. p, 401. 
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1 he G on d marriage customs suffer interference no less titan their 
religion# ritual Apan from die part which liquor plays in the cere¬ 
monial of marriage, ihc provisions of the Indian Penal Code that 
deal with offences against marriage are utterly unsuited to the 
marriage customs of most aboriginal tribes. Cords, Bhifs, and 
other tribes, recognising this, generally deal with their marital 
offenders through the medium of their own. tribal or village 
councils. But there are always a few anti-social members of any 
tribe, and such men, if they happen to be dissatisfied with their 
feljnvv irilresmen’s decisions, or if they know themselves to be in 
the wrong [as ami-social members of any community commonly 
are) and unlikely to succeed before a tribal tribunal, take the case 
to the criminal courts and cause much hardship to innocent parties 
by obtaining the misapplication of an alien code of law. 1 

So far the effect of western contacts with primitive tribes has 
been approached purely from aspects more or less implicit in an 
administrative system framed without reference to the interests uf 
the tribesmen and in ignorance of or indifference to their special 
needs and their tribal customs, JxM'U'Ething itmsi He $3id of cliajig^ 
deliberately intended to benefit the tribes and ameliorate their 
Condition, even though such changes have not always achieved the 
gnod intended. The extreme instance of this is‘perhaps to be 
fuund its the history of our relations with the Andamanese. Con- 
tacts between the Andamanese, quite the most primitive of the 
tribal communities In the Indian Empire, and the Indians and 
Europeans of the Port Ulair settlement, both government officials 
and convicts, were deliberately encouraged from 1863 onwards 
with the intention of‘civilizing’ the Andamanese When persuasion 
failed to keep the primitive hunter in the ‘Andaman 1 fomc' estab¬ 
lished for his uplift, restraint was resorted to, and die system was 
continued in spite of the feet that, although at one time births 
occurred in the ’Home' at the rate of two a month, no children 
bum there survived. Contact with convicts and nth era infected 
the Andamanese with all kinds of infectious and contagious 
diseases previously unknown to them, which natural! v proved far 
more virulent than they would have done to people partially at 
any rate immunized by longer exposure to them Svphilis, 
measles, small-pox, these in particular decimated ihe islands. At 
a cmKTVitive estimate there were at least 4,800 Andamanese in 
1858. though f’ortman, who knew them well, puts the figure at 
'nie«nM#of 1901 returned 1.882, and that of 11)31 460, 
bom ill l*m 9° were to lie f<iiind in the tnore or less stt|iicsteretl 
tribes of the liogtitc and trrcctmdlabte jarawa of the Great Andaman 
jungles and Scntind Inland, and the Qnge of UttEe Andaman. Of 
1 Stuxibm, op. cii, + p- 40a. 
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the 90 others t 16 were half-breeds, Clearly this race* perhaps the 
most ancient surviving variety of mankind, is rapidly approaching 
extinction. ft muat have survived in its isolation for some 5,000 
years at least before it made a contact with the West* hut 70 years 
of that contact hove been enough to reduce its number* by 90 per 
cent. Had the An daman esc been kept from contact with Indian 
convicts, and had no deliberate attempt been made to 'civilize 11 
them and to compel I hem m 3 qam 'useful crafts 1 , such its agri¬ 
culture, gardening, and the handling of boats, in the Andaman 
Home, the tribe might not only have survived, hut ultimately, 
perhaps, l>ecti accommodated to A changing environment. 

It is not* of course, suggested that all attempts at ihe 'uplift' of 
primitive tribe* or all the refills of western contact with them have 
been as disastrous a* in the Andaman*. To say nothing of such 
work as the suppression of human sacrifice and infanticide among 
the Kondhs of Orissa (which the Kondhs no doubt failed to regard 
as generally beneficial), much has been done in the wav of educating 
hill tribes nnd teaching them useful arts both by local governments 
and. particularly, by missions As instances, one may mention the 
Catholic and Lutheran missions in Chota Nagpur and the SantaJ 
Parganas, the Welsh missions In the Khariu and Jaintia Hills, 
and in the Ltttftai Hills in Assam, the American Baptist Mission 
among die Karenaof Burma and the AoXagas, to say nothing 1 nf the 
work of govetmnent officials among Gouda, Komlhs Bhils, Naps, 
and many other trilws. And of recent ycnn» smile work has been 
done by the Servants of India Society among the backward and 
depressed tribes of the Bombay Presidency, ns well as by free 
lances like Mr. Yerricr HI win among Gond* and IJaigas. Lfnfor- 
tUftaiely* in not a little of the work starred by missionaries and by 
government officials zeal has outrun the disc red on which comes of 
knowledge, ami the introduction of new fashions in clothing and 
in building have accelerated the spread of diseases, such as tuber* 
eufosis, introduced by opened communications anti external con¬ 
tacts. 

It in in the opening tip of their country to the exploitation and 
settlement of outsiders that the hill tribes have probably experienced 
the greatest detriment. In very many ports of India the tribal 
people who owned the land or hunted at will in the forests have 
now become hewers of wood for alien occupants, whose drawers 
of water they cannot bc p since their contact with it pollutes. Tea 
gardens, coffee plantation*, coal-mines and oil-wells introduce, it 
h true, a certain amount of employmatt, hut the cash which ihey 
pay in wages b often an inadequate recompense fof the loss of 
Ian da and independence. In other ways, also, the primitive tribes 
have suffered by administration. While the advent of doctors, 
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dispensaries, and school teachora may prove to be mixed blessings, 
the nuiItiplication ol minor l officials of other departments has 
proved an tinmixed burden. Primitive tribes have suffered 
enormously from begot In the more inaccessible areas the mean! 1 
of transport is still often limited to human porterage, and it has 
been, and still often is, only possihle to obtain porters bv some 
means of impressment, Generally speaking, a nominal wage in 
prescribed, but it will usually prove to be less than would have to 
he paid for such labour in a free market; otherwise impressment 
would not lie necessary. Vctj' often indeed no payment is made 
by minor officials, such a* police constables, and w here payment is 
made, the prescribed iimit of weight for a porter's load (in Assam 
it k Co lb.) is by no means scrupulously observed. In the case of 
Rome forest villages the right of occupancy mnv depend on the 
supply of a certain amount of free labour, and this may Ik supplied 
from time to time in the form of porters, but the system qf impress¬ 
ment is open to very grave abuses, and has been' and still is, very 
gravely abused in many pans of Indin, the conditions in this 
reaped being probably far worse in Indian States than in British 
territory. 


-Something must be satd about the effect of British adrniniatra- 
lino on the languages of the tribal peoples, though It seems un¬ 
likely that that effect differs, except perhaps m dcjjree, from the 
processes already at work in r rc-British India. It is dear rim the 
tribal language, like the tribal entity, survives only where the tribe 
retain* both geographical segregation and economic independence. 
1 lie distribution of the Munda languages suggests, very strongly 
the withdrawal of the peoples speaking them, or perhaps rather 
the survival of the use of these languages, for it is dangerous to 
correlate race with language, in those remoter and more isolated 
tracts to which the spread of Dravidian, and later of Indo-Arvan 
tongues has been checked hy the absence of free communications! 
Thus, there can be little doubt hut that the Sawara of the Orissa 
Maliah-i and of Chattidgarh, the Samirs of Saitgor, Damoh, and 
Dunddkhand, and ihc Saharia caste of Mahra and Gwalior all 
belong to the same original slock, Only the Orissa Sawara have 
retained the Kolarian language which all seem once to have had. 
Sir George Grierson gives an excellent instance of the process 
in the case of NilmU, The Nahal tribe stems to have spoken 
originally a Kohrian language akin to Korku, and after that* a 
mixed tongue, part Kohrian, jure Dravidian, which is now well 

* -* 11 b'dtfUi form of PJU'w, labour L-Itaccnl H h icn-jcr (o Ok Stiir In 
InJuin sum Jt 15 amenity irnf. iid, ettn nrnnimlb . in Hmrab India v,hcrt 
mmLtitUa mute tl nnpn. 3 ih] t ro do without it Entirely, rales of hivnwnt 
in ijiid cfcjwn n m mtc, 1 J 
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an the way to becoming an Indo-Aryan dialect. Simiiurlvi the 
Ikigas have lost their awn Kotarian language, and speak either 
Condi, which is a Dravidian tongue, or a dialect of ChattUgBrhi, 
which is Indo-Aryan. In Bombay H the Dubla and Talavia, who 
liai'c lost their irihaj Jjfe and 1 md and have became agricultural 
labourers, dependent on Gujarati-speaking employers, have abo 
lost, or are very rapidly losing, their Bhili dialects md arc using 
Gujarati ins read. Indeed, Uhils itself lias probably replaced some 
K(.durian language. In southern India all die primitive tribes^ as 
far as is know n, speak some dialect of one uf the main Dravidian 
languages, generally Tamil, On die other hand, in pam of Bengal 
Bihar, and Orissa, where tsedation has lasted longer and later, 
tribal languages arc more numerous. This is still more markedly 
the case in Assam. 

In this mirier of tribal languages, the effect of British adminis¬ 
tration luive ml both way*. On the one hand, improved com¬ 
munications and the opening up uf inaccessible areas I Lave tended 
to introduce Indo-European languages where none were heard 
before. On the ulhcr hand, the spread of schools and the obvious 
desirability of teaching a chdd the rudiments of reading and 
writing m his mother tongue have resulted in the use of wailing For 
Languages that previously hail no written character of their own. 
Missionaries too have had to reduce tribal languages to writing in 
order to enable the speakers of them to read the Scriptures. The 
general result of this is likely to help to perpetuate the tribal 
language, and so to counterbalance to some extent the speeding up 
of the process of assimilation. Generally speaking, the number of 
persons speaking tribal languages increased between 1921 and 
1931, but probably this increase was not quite proportional In the 
actual increase in the population of die tribes concerned. 

In the matter of religion it has hecti far otherwise. The census 
figures uf 1931 were to some extent vitiated by a communal 1st 
campaign to return all tribal religions as "Hindu 1 , but, even allow¬ 
ing for this, there has been a great decrease in tribal religions (the 
actual census figures in 1931 showed a decrease of 15 3 per cent, 
since 1921} in spite erf a very great increase in tribal population*. 
This decrease is almost entirely due Uj defections fmm the tribal 
religions tu Christianity and to Hinduism, The change over to 
Hinduism is, of course, a gradual process like the changes of 
language, and the British occupation has only hastened il in *o ftr 
as 11 has made the tribal strongholds more accessible to pc net ra¬ 
tion, prosefytteatlon* and the general infiltration of Hindu influence 
and ideas. Conversion 10 Christianity, on the other hand, is 
generally largely the direct result of the penetration of the hills 
and forests by the British power* 
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I he effect, then, of the British adiirinistrjiifm upon primitive 
tribes has been illustrated by specific cases, for the history of the 
British relations "ilh all the primitive tribes of India could nut be 
adequately summarized even in a volume, perhaps far Jess in a 
chapter, while broad generalizations sre apt to be vague and un¬ 
satisfactory. It is, however, necessary in conclusion to give some 
sort of brief summary of general effects. It may be said that the 
early days of British admijiistrattGn did ve^ great Uctnincm to the 
economic position of tribes through ignorance and neglect of their 
nghts and customs. The wrongs done to them in this .iav have 
sometimes been little less than those done to them in the pre- 
linrish days of conquest and dispossession, such as the Bhar tribe 
must have experienced in Bihar or tilt Ku rumba in the Deccan 
Subsequently, a period of greater understanding ted to many 
attempts to protect and preserve the tribes, and though in manv 
cases these may have come too late to do all they should, in some 
at any rate they have at least prevented the degradation of primitive 
tnbes to the status of outcastc, gipsy, or scavenger which has been 
Me rite of s-o many in the more Jistunt past* Meanwhile miinv 
changes have been caused incidentally by the penetration of tribal 
country, the opening up of communications, the protection qf 
forests, and the establishment of schools, to say nothing of the 
openings given in this way tu Christian missions, Many of the 
results of these changes have caused acute discomfort to the tribes. 

I heir forest privileges have been Curtailed and their exclusive, 
ness invaded by alien settler?. Their own languages are being slowly 
supplanted by others, and their tribal customs and religious Indicts 
undermined. I riba! solidarity has been broken up. \'q longer 
can a tribe act as a unit. Some are pagans, some arc Christians; 
some are still proprietor* owning iJteir own [and, others are land¬ 
less labourers; and some again are evangelists, school teachers, 
even doctors, literate and educated, I lie educated are to that 
extent separated from their fellow tribes men, for very often a 
literate education proves to be an impassable gulf fixed between 
mcii of the same tribe. Anyhow. the tribe as a unit has often gone, 
arid the same applies to the village community. Too often the 
tribal head-man has been ousted to admit a foreigner. Even if the 
priestly office be still filled, manv of the villagers wander after 
the alien deities of the Hindu or die Christian. The tribal hunt is 
a thing of the past, and die village court cannot control the d«H 
satisfied villager who rejects its decision* to seek those <>f British 
law -courts. Nor is the village community anv lunger self-sufficing 
I hursion. writing m 1909. mentions that; 

tribes which, until a few yearn ago, were living in a wild state, clad In 
a cool and simple garb of forest leaves, buried sway in the depths of ifi e 
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jungle p and living, like pigs and bean* on mots, hum y and ocher forest 
produce, have now come under the dumesdcaiing and sometimes detri¬ 
mental influence of contact with Europeans, with the resulting modi li ca¬ 
tion of their conditions of life, morality and even language. The 
Parti yam of the Wynasd and die Ins las of (he Nilgim now work 
regularly for wages on planters" estates, and l have seen the Toda hoy 
studying for the third standard instead of tending the buffaloes of his 
mvnd; a Toda lassie curling her ringlets with the assistance af a cheap 
German looking-glass; a Toda man smeared with Hindu sect marks and 
praying for male offspring at a Hindu shrine; the abandoning of leafy 
garments in favour of imported cotton pirae goods ; the employment of 
kerosene tins in lieu of thatch; iht decline of the national turban in 
favour of the less becoming pork-pic cap or knitted night-cap of gaudy 
hut; the abandoning of indigenous vegetable dyes in favour of tinned 
anitin and alizarin dyes: the replacement of the indigenous peasant 
jewellery by imported beads untl imitation jewellery made in Europe— 
these are a few examples of change resulting from western and other 
influences/ 1 

Thus new wants have been created—tailored clothes, bicycles* 
sewing-machines, lamps, and the minor gadgets of western civiliza¬ 
tion, which, once familiar, soon become necessities, but which 
cannot be made at home like the household utensils and the agri¬ 
cultural implements of primitive life. Money is needed to buy 
these gadget, and the way of living must be changed to earn it 
And herein lies one of the most serious of these changes, and that 
is the change in values. While a tribe remains in isolation, money 
is of little importance; wealth is reckoned in cattle or in crops, and 
a man's position ta shown by the dispensing of hospitality, by the 
acquisition of social rank and status, and by the playing of a promi¬ 
nent part in village or tribal society. But the importation of cash 
and the free use of money produce quite a different state of 
affairs; one in which the man who most easily obtains money is 
too often a person whose sod a I position in tribe or vi llage is of 
no account to start with and whose character is frequently doubtfuL 
The man who leaves the village to vvurk as a servant ora labourer 
away from hi* country tmv be enterprising and have grit, but 
he is riot often a highly respected member of his community 
with position and reputation to lose, and le too often happens 
that be returns from afar, affluent of cash and inflated of spirit* 
tn loaf in hh village as a corner-boy, and flout the traditions 
and customs of his elders* deriding mem in the light of foreign 
practices which he hits picked up abroad. His elders ami liettem* 
when they reali/.c the new power conferred by die possession of 
coin on person* who to them appear to he unworthy* arc only too 
likely to sacrifice their own tribal standards and prejudice the 

1 CiUm and jri^i of SaulhirTt India, voL i+ p. xy- 
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interest of their fellow villagers in the attempt to obtain this new 
?°; ,TLC , of P° wtr themselves. Loss of sdTrwpcct and an 
infenomy complex arc too commonly the results of the contact 
«H the savage with civilization (and this in the case of India is 
emphasized by the caste system), to say nothing of die Joan of the 
martial spirit which is suffered when the tribe is Jim subdued by 
superior discipline and weapons, and made to dwell peaceably fur 
generations with nothing more stimulating than an occasional riot 
to keep the fighting spirit alive. The rivals Q f the courts is sub¬ 
stituted for that of faction or foray and a spirit of litigation for one 
of mania! valour while sometimes, it must be admitted, the spirit 
of adventure, no longer able to find an outlet it, warfare, ha< turned 
to ifaculty and organized crime instead. 

And there arc other effects which follow from cluing™ of this 
kind, for instance, there is real danger in the assumption of 
Luropcan clothes without a proper use for them, Jn Assam, for 
instance, there can he no doubt that the use of clothes has aided 
the too rapid spread of lung disease, and tuberculosis in particular, 
among some ,,f the lull tribes. Mr. J P , Mills* point's out that 
foreign dress encourages dirt ‘since no N’aga can afford the changes 
be ought to have in the damp heat of Assam’, while he contrasts 
the unsophisticated hill-wutnan carrying her child down to the 
fields tied naked against her own warm and naked *fcin, and orn~ 
letted outside with a thick woollen cloth, with Jicr sister taught bv 
missionaries or by bazaar example to wear a thin cotton 

;i«d t<, clothe her child likewise. Boil get sluiced with 
tropical ram, but m the out case there is warmth on one side at 
least, m the other it is prevented by a layer of wet clothing and 
wiufc m the one rase, on returning to the house, the wet cloth is 
discarded and the bare dun dries rapidly near the fife, in the other 
case both mother and child are kept damp and clammy with un¬ 
healthy clothing, and pleurisy and pneutnunia ate too often the 
sequd Second-hand clothing, too, is a great diffuser of mherelt' 

It UviJ Surgeon in Imphal commented in the writer on ihc high 
incidence of consumption among second-hand clothes dealers 
m the Manipur State. Another elfect of the change of doth in u 
winch accompanies conversion is ton often the loss of the bright and 
highly picturesque costume of gala day* condemned by tuLion- 

™ n ?" FT'" Ut ihC,r t hC4,h '? aisoci:iti " ns . and the subsritu- 
tion of a drab monotony of unwashed cotton garments A somewhat 

S :™rr f0l, °** frtJn ' Khu,i ^ nushods Of 

hml Jmg. I hatch gives way tn Tin. and the house becomes subject 
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to sudden changes m temperature which the old-fashioned thatched 
roof proven ted * while the practice of daubing the trails with mud pre- 
vent* healthy ventilation: and when the custom of shutting Up the 
house at night to keep out bodily and, siill more, ghostly enemies 
ia retained, as it usually b, whether or not the practice of putting 
in windows be adopted, the atmosphere inside becomes a far 
likelier breeding ground for germs than under former conditions 
of automatically ventilated wattled walls. 1 

Of the tribes mentioned by Thurston, the Todrts. are declining 
towards extinction. They numbered 807 in 1901, but only 597 in 
1931, a decrease of about 25 per cent. 1 he Faniyans, on the other 
hand, have increased from 29*000 to 32*000 during the same period, 
bin they are shown in 1931 as a depressed caste not m a tribe* and 
in the 1901 census they appeared as Hindus, as also did most of 
the Inikg* for whom there are no separate statistics in 1931. But 
the tribes mentioned by Thurston were very far from being the 
only ones affected by western contacts* nor h his catalogue of 
effects complete. Very Binular results arc apparent in the Assam 
Mills wherever there is a motomble road, and the imports include 
diseases, gambling, and prostitution. It is unfortunate that the 
change of faith which attends missionary effort should lead to the 
abandonment of art in wood-can ing, dancing, sori£ (hymns, of 
course, excepted)., and ornament* while even more serious perhaps 
in the Assam Mills m the Christian opposition to the institution 
of the bachelors' House, where the mate you tits of the tribe arc 
educated in the conduct «and the traditions which enable them tu 
live a life suited to their environment and to continue the social 
organization on which the communal life of the village depends 
The inevitable result is the disintegration of the village Community 
and the sacrifice of communal to personal interests. It is this 
factor that lead* to the transformation of a proud and virile tribe 
into a depressed caste, though if the tribe were to present a mined 
Front to the influence of change, sis in the case of tin- Meithd of 
Manipur, it might he able to effect the change without loss of 
prestige or self-esteem. 

A rather unexpected result of the intrCKluctiun of money is 
poTnetimt!* tu be seen in marriage customs. In the Lhnta Xaga 
tribe* for instance, marriage in ilie old djiy . implied pay merit for 
a wife in kind. The suitor started by working in the fields of his 
ftth< 5 r 4 n-hw tu |>e p and after marriage completed payment for the 
wife gradually in the form Of cattle or of grain «t aside from his 
annua l harvest A large quantity of grain at one time is much less 
acceptable than a single payment of cash* since it involves storage 
room and the probability of its deterioration before consumption: 

* CL Shooberl, up. cip- 46J. 
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a krgc number of rat tie is in danger of rinderpest, contagious 
abortion, or some other epidemic of di3t kind, to say nothing of 
wild beasts; but the possibility of getting tinal payment in a single 
sum of cash appeals to both panics, the parent because lie can tlius 
conveniently hypothecate the future without risk of his daughter 
dying before all is paid, the suitor because he can avoid the restric¬ 
tions of personal service and receives possesion of the girl, whom 
he can take off to Ins own house, often in another village, at once. 

I he result has been a steadily growing change from the practice 
of marrying adult towards that of marrying immature bride*. At 
the same time an excess of male* over females in the tribe, com¬ 
bined with the custom of polygamy, makes it possible for the' richer 
men to secure more than their share of the younger women, thus 
causing a competitive run on potential brides, which tends to 
lower progressively the age of marriage for girls, as tile risk of not 
being able to get a wife becomes apparent to the Younger men 
On the other hand, of course, there are definite gains; where 
mbaj custom has been most cruel, it has been suppressed and war¬ 
fare prevented, while the arts of reading and writing, the reduction 
or infant mortality, a knowledge of medicine, and the use of roads 
and post offices must be counted to the credit side in amelioration 
of their natural environment. Too often, perhaps, rapid changes 

r e nuil1I1,:r l ^ c an ? interference w ith tribal custom and 
belief have led to apathy, indifference, and deterioration, and to 
a decline in population. Too often, perhaps, have our ill-con. 
side red excise policies fostered intemperance or the garments of 
prudery helped the spread of phthisis. The introduction of cur¬ 
rency and the substitution of values reckoned in coin fur those 
reckoned in kind, ur of wealth in money for tribal virtues of hardi¬ 
hood and hospitality, have kd too often to moral deterioration 
Where, however, adequate protection has been afforded, and facili¬ 
ties for slow change and gradual rtaccommodalion have Ixicn 
Secured, such disaster can he avoided. The inhabitants of the Kh.isi 
States in Assam, fur instance, have provided, among other servants 
Mi the public, a Minister in tin: government of that province and 
a professor of philosophy in a Bengal university. Their economic 
ami social position in Assam is in complete contrast to that of 
many other hill tribes, particularly in South India. It seems likely 
that this state of affaire is due, at any rate in part, to the political 
treatment accorded to the Khasi tribe in the post. Although de¬ 
feated ami subdued by British forces, ihc Khasi IEIk were never 
made into a regukutin district, but, protected by special legisla¬ 
tion, they Were allowed to develop in their own way, retain ini* 
their own custom' and. in a considerable measure; their own 
courts and the apparatus of self-government. 
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Wherever a similar policy has been pursued, it append to have 
been a success lire case of the Mai Pa ham* has already been 
alluded to. In the case of the Santab such a policy proved to be 
a necessity to restore the tribe to peace and prosperity after its 
rebellion, lit Assam again, in districts such die Lushai 1 lilb, 
the policy of segregation and government in accordance with 
tribal customs has worked admirably. In ibe Naga Hills, it h true, 
progress lias been slower, but aprt from the welter of varying 
custom, and at least sixteen different languages (to say nothing of 
dialects), the ancient polity of that group of tribes has always 
depended on the village as a unit—a village often divided against 
itself but always an independent unit with it$ hand against every 
other village. Even in such adverse conditions the policy of segre¬ 
gation r and uf administration largely by tribal custom, has worked 
wonders, and in the Lhota Naga tribe, at any rate* it lias proved 
possible recently to obtain the election or selection by villages of 
a representative council which, without any specific criminal or 
revenue: powers, ha_n become an instrument by which the tribe 
deals with many social questions, and has l>eeiv enabled to tax 
itself (and has succeeded in so doing) for the improvement of ita 
internal communications and of the education of members of the 
tribe, In Chora Nagpur, again, the hill tribes have shown that 
they are not without capacity' to manage their own affairs no (esa 
efficiently than the people uf the phuns districts, and to produce, 
like die tribesmen of the Assam hills, die necessary number of 
doctors, teacher, $o forth, to fulfil the needs of their own 
tribesmen, 1 

TEiis capacity, however, is nut yet so well developed that it does 
nut need a measure of protection to allow it to grow- without sub¬ 
jection to the more fully developed political sense of Hindu and 
Muslim neighbours with a lunger history of civilisation and 
administrative experience behind them. Indeed, it is only by 
giving them protection that the hilt tribes will have the opportunity 
to grow at all. Tide has been recognized in the Government of 
India Act, which has provided fur urea* both excluded and partially 
excluded from the working uf the new constitution. Unfflrtunatdy, 
in the Act as finally passed, the protection afforded by partial ex¬ 
clusion has been dangerously impaired by substituting ministerial 
control fur that of the Governor. This has made these backward 
areas liable to be used as pawns in the political game, so that the 
true interests of their primitive inhabitants are exposed to the 
danger of being sacrificed to the political interests of the more 
numerous electors in the plain*, or to those who are able to profit 
by their economic or political exploitation and to pull the political 
1 Cf. Shoobt'fT, £j£j. ril,! p. 
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strings to that end. Stilf more unfortunate is it, perhaps, that msiw 
oi the smaller tribes all over India who are most in need of protec¬ 
tion and feast able to stand on their own feet line, owing to their 
geographical and social environment, deprived even of that 
measure of protection which is afforded iiy partial exclusion from 
the reformed constitution. Fur it is not beyond the power of India’s 
primitive tribes, if properly treated, to aland on their own feet, 
control their own affairs, and contribute their own quota, of 
ungmal and individual genius to the national life of India. 


chapter xm 

THE PROGRESS OF WOMEN 

tNTRGCTUCTlON 

T HE impact of the West on Indian civilization has brought 
about changes that arc more fundamental in the case of women 
than of men. To men it brought a UCW conception of the world* 
of its material resources ethical standards. and political possi¬ 
bilities, but to the women ii brought slowly but potently a new 
conception of themselves* ! f men reassessed themselves as citizens 
in a new India, women revalued themselves as human beings in a 
new social order. Profound as has been the penetration of the 
West into men’s ideas of religion, caste, and national status, it has 
nowhere penetrated more deeply than in its revaluation of women. 
*Lci us go back to the Vedas*, cry the women, *to the days of 
women's equality with men, in religion, in marriage, in the right 
to hold property and serve the State 1 , noE always realizing that it 
was only through contact with western scholarship on the one 
hand, and educated and enfranchised women of the West on the 
other, that the dignity and freedom of women in Vedic times was 
once more revealed to Indian women. 

On a superficial view it might seem that men in India have liecn 
drawn into much closer association with the West than women. 
From the first men met in the army, in trade, and in the adminis¬ 
tration of the country. Many Indian men learned English, 
travelled to Europe, criticized or appreciated European ideas. 
From all these growing associations the women were cut off. 
Nothing obliged ihem to meet foreigners or to acquire their 
language. Men were more and mure drawn into the orbit of 
western activities, w hile the other half of India seemed a* deeply 
entrenched as ever in its fortress of inviolable privilege and 
ignorance. 

Yet all the time the very foundations of women's seemingly 
impregnable position were being undermined, When at last, in 
the twentieth century, the women* with dramatic suddenness, 
abandoned their traditional fastnesses, it became clear that a change 
far more subversive of Indian society was taking place in the case 
of women than of men, For with the men the gradual rapproeitz* 
malt had been mainly a matter of external contacts, of expediency 
and convenience, of fitting themselves into the machinery of 
modem life, while to women contact with the West brought n 
totally new conception of themselves as persona individually 
important and nationally needed. It whs a spiritual revolution 
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rmftrtindJy affecting the foundations of society, of the home, and 
oMne feint ions Sup of men and women. 

1 hrougiiotn the nineteenth century even the most advanced 
men generally returned to unchanged homes, where the senior 
woman of the family he d her secular sway over the domestic 
economy of the household, performed the traditional ceremonies, 
and taugh the ^traditional culture. Her husband could not discus® 
, l[h hcr J c alTa "? flf llls daiI y life outside the household. for she 
, , ootnuig of hi® external contacts, had never travelled, perhaps 
had scarcely crossed her own threshold, flW | did not read boot 
and newspapers. H» life was cut into two complete!v separated 
halves, outside and inside the home. ' ' * 

To-day in the progressive strata of society all that is chanson*. 
A wife may meet and entertain her husband’s friends, and he sees 
hers face to face, She can read the news of the world, and mav be 

fcindiLfJCri^ fihapinR rtli,dtrn Indb ‘ She «RT be a member 
““dian Parliament, a magistrate, a member of a local hoard 

or municipality, or an organizer of philanthropic work, She is no 
longer cabined cnbbcd, confined in the details of the zenana. 

. ™?, ™ ha ' w suttend the hardships and humiliations of 
ptixrn life for a cause in which she believe* as ardently as her 
u*t>and. A single instance may he given of the revolution that 

IS, ft! ,n 7™* a " | nd,Jin borne. A certain young man, 
emanupaied himse f hut belonging to an orthodox family was 
married by fos mother's wish to a purdah girt whose Face he had 

t£%£ >aim T l< J Ugh , h * r duW hsve lilted to introduce her to his 
friends respect for family tradition made this impossible. Then 
rame The nationalist movement, and Mahatma Gandhi's call to 

55 Tg? °nir dja i , In x ? 3 ?' ***** ^ ara their marriage, 
X t feicnd Called and found the husband returning home, after a 

his wd? tTwT d 3nd Wltsh babieB of ,ht ^Iv because 
hia wife, mother, and sister were all serving sentence* in prison 

as const ten nous objectors to government action. Women of this 

calibre, courageous in the extreme, of whom it mav he said ihai 

f«^,r ,hei , r *“”■» *« like the tf u.,“ 

nd all over India t„-day. I hey ‘hold a promise for the race that 
was not even twenty years ago. 

So much for the educated women to whom world movements 

nf u-)!!w* !l “™ T,rou S llt relcaj « fefm the Hindu ideal 
nf uomcn * ^uhnrdination to i ii ai i, 

bu i£ S 3*! has .*»*“> in omen's attitude fo the 

burden of pain For centimes it seemed to follow a* the night the 
day that girl, should mam and hear children, at an age when ,h£ 
hodics were too immature for the strum imposed o„ \Z 

they Should watch their infanta dir in amSmtnJEi and 
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themselves sink into lassitude and invalidism. To-day Indian 
women realize that mother and child have a better chance of 
survival when nature and western science are given a fair chance 
nf producing healthy offspring. Nothing is more remarkable in the 
recent history of women's advance in India than the extent to 
which even ignorant women Hock into hospital a for the binh of 
their children, wherever hospitals are available They are still 
uncertain of the value of schools; they are absolutely convinced of 
the value of hospitals,, To the outsider it would seem a far easier 
break with tradition for a small girl to go to school than for a wnman 
to leave her home and friends and accustomed surroundings for the 
meet important event of her life. But Indian women are eager and 
willing to take this bold step. It lias been estimated that 70 per 
cenUof childbirth^ in Bombay take place in hospitals and 40 percent. 
in Delhi, and it is known that far more women would be confined 
in hospitals were accommodation available. 

This particular reaction to western science shows how pro¬ 
found Iy the West has disturbed the tenor of domestic life in its 
most intimate phase. Of course men, too, have gone !«« hospitals 
for their ailments!, and to prison for their convictions. But for men 
it did not entail anything like the same break with a deep instinct 
for privacy and with the invintah dines of home life. They were 
not at such times thrown for the first time into contact with an 
alien world, and had not the same barrier of shyness and pride to 
overcome. 

To these two revolutions in Indian thought must he added a 
third, which was less voluntary and mote enforced on women by 
external pressure. This was ihc revolutionary change which took 
place when women engaged in agriculture or small village in¬ 
dustries entered the strange environment of towns and of factory 
life- It is less important than the other two bm must aba be con¬ 
sidered. 

Though Indian factor)" woriters arc a small proportion of the 
men sd engaged and never belonged to the secluded castes, yet 
life in an industrial tow n, side by side with men outside their ow n 
families, meant a complete break with tradition. In the fields they 
may have worked as hard, but it was alongside their fathers and 
husbands, and they returned in the evening to old friends and 
familiar surroundings. 'Hiey enjoyed such privacy and family life 
as their village huts provided. The mill-hand f however * may too 
often find no accommodation except in crowded tenements, in 
which there is no privacy, often not even a separate room for 
husband and wife. Just after the War, when Bombay readied 
its peak in congestion, as many as six or eight Families wore 
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occasionally found huddled into a single mom. Often four families 
inhabited a room tb by 14 feet, each family taking one comer of 
the miserable abode for its family hearth. Peaceful waiting on the 
succession of the seasons, the enforced leisure of the mon ths when 
the crops were r>ff the ground were at an end; quiet nights and 
early gossip round the well ceased to h*r a part of life. Machines 
had to be tended in fair or fan] weather No doubt the pull of the 
countrywide and of their ancestral life often proved too strong for 
factory hands. Employers complained that labour ws.v too flue- 
mating and intermittent to become really -killed. But even inter¬ 
mittent life in a factory spelt a complete break with the passive 
acceptance of things as they ware. No matter how repellent town 
life may be to a villager, it compels a fresh outlook, a readjustment 
nf standards. In as far as the industrial!nation of India has drawn 
women within its bonds, it must he reckoned as die third link 
joining East and West. 

An entirely new conception of women’s worth, a challenge to 
remediable suffering, and m enforced adaptation In changing 
economic conditions, these three arc iht main results of the impact 
of die Weal 011 Indian women. 

CtlAt.LKXCfi TO SOCIAL CUSTOMS 

In historic times the foundations of Indian society liayc been 
shaken by three major upheavals affecting the status of women: 
by Buddhism beginning in the sixth century u.c\, by .Muslim 
invasion* in the eleventh and succeeding centuries, and bv western 
civilization in the nineteenth century. And the greatest of these 
was llie last. 

Though Buddhism, like other monastic religions, field women 
in low esteem, the Buddha admitted women to his orders-, They 
became nuns in great numbers and pursued the search for en¬ 
lightenment, so reasserting thetr dignity in the relii-ious sphere; 
but in this sphere only, No refreshing streams flowed hack into 
the life of women in their Itntnes, and. as the centuries passed, the 
Brshmanical code gripped them ever more tightly. 

In spite of the mure democratic social system of Islam, in which 
women enjoyed many privileges denied to Hindus, especially as 
regards the holding of property in their own right, the Muslim 
invasions affected the status of women adversely, since fear of the 
invaders and of forcible conversion to the conquerors' faith 
lightened the- bonds in which women were held. Except in the 
sniilh of India, where large tracts were never touched bv the 
invaders, and purdah never became widely spread, the women's 
quarters became still mine impenetrable, and seclusion of women 
extended from higher to lower grades of swicty. 
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The impact oi western civilization differed from the two pre¬ 
ceding upheaves in being more sudden, alien, and fundamentally 
disturbing Lhan the slow penetration of Buddhist and Muslim 
ideas, On the material aide it shook India out of her long sleep fry 
offering improved communkadura and opportunities for travel, 
of which even women could make use. if only to go on pilgrimage^ 
since the country was peaceful and mads and railways were safe. 
In the realm of ideas the West offered schools, a common language 
for the emancipated, and standards of freedom with which Indian 
women could compare their own conditions. In the twentieth 
century alone much more drastic changes have taken place In the 
status of Indian women Lhan in the long centuries of Buddhist and 
Muslim domination. 

The searchlight of this alien civilization inevitably threw into 
relief features of Indian life which for centuries had escaped 
critical observation. Suttee, for in stance, was a conspicuous act 
which the East India Company, in spite of its reluctance to inter¬ 
fere with Hindu customs, could and did Openly challenge and make 
illegal with the support of man}’ Indians who had been imbued 
with western ideas. Infanticide was a fiir more insidious threat to 
the female population, and one from which girl-infants can only 
be protected when the birth of a daughter cease* to be an embarrass¬ 
ment to indigent parents. The measures taken to suppress the 
first and mitigate the second of these practices are mentioned in 
Chapters U and X, 

Other social customs to which India saw no objection before the 
infiltration of western ideas were purdah, child-marriage. the ban 
on widow-remarriage, polygamy, and temple prostitution. Purdah 
h much more Strictly observed in North than in South India, 
where it ha^ never affected the majority of women, ft is not 
possible to give statistics about its incidence at different periods, 
but it is plain that royal houac* and the wealthy families who 
imitated them secluded their women in very early days; that there 
was a great increase of the custom during die troubled period of 
Muslim invasions, but no corresponding decrease after they were 
over and the country had settled down again. So much general 
distrust of women ss expressed in Hindu law that the purdah was 
evidently a way of life congenial to Hindu thought* Possibly forty 
million women were in purdah at the close nf the eighteenth 
century, and the number cannot be very different to-day > for it U 
true that, though the more enlightened women are Laying aside 
the veil, other women are voluntarily adopting it. 

It is clear that very many Indian women do not resent their life 
of seclusion. They cither ding to it through ingrained custom and 
timidity, or adopt it from a feeling that it adds to their social 
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prestige In many high castes it a matter of hounden dun r t 
which it would take great courage to defy. So that in spite of the 
Crusade which progressive Indian women arc waging against it* 
amJ the example of high-horn ladies such sis 1LH the Mahamni 
of Baroda and Their Highness the Begums of llhopal, it cannot 
be staid that rapid progress in its extinction bt being made. 

To western minds the main argument against purdah is that it 
leads to starvation of the 1>ody and starvation of the mi [id, Indian 
women are just beginning to rvalue that the lack of fresh air and 
sunlight, from which secluded women suffer, is directly responsible 
fur phthisis, 'osteomalacia, gross pelvic deformity, and the deaths 
nf thousands of mothers and children in child-birth'. 1 When the 
zenana recognizes purdah a* the menace to infant life which 
doctors know it to be, it* knell will have sounded, 

t list it ako threaten* starvation of the mind h not so obvious, 
but lending Indian women admit this. As I LIT the Mulmrnni of 
Earoda said to the A [[-India Women's Education ; l ! Conference in 
1 W : ‘If women are to rake these part in the raising of the tone nf 
social life, if they are in understand the duties and responsibilities 
for which their sons ntUfft he trained, the purdah must go. If 
women are to have that freedom of mind and variety of interests 
wit hum which there can be no joyous life, the purdah must go, 1 
A comparison of their own restricted life with the freedom cujnvcd 
by western wtuncti lias had a tonic effect On Indian women, who 
realize that they are being partly wasted while they remain In seclu¬ 
sion* and that it is their duty to Jay aside the veil in order to build 
a mentally and physically healthier India. 

1 be idea that a Hindu father is in duty bound to marry his. 
daughter at a very early age dates I jack to before the Christian cm. 
and is deeply implanted that it has yielded with great reluctance 
to the western idea that girls should he physically and inentalEv 
ready for matrimony before the ceremony lakes place. In many 
Caafe% a father who fails to have his daughter married before or at 
pulwrty is so flagrantly denying his religious duty that he meets 
wiih general opprobrium. Pandits Ramabai relates that her family 
whs im the verge of being oirtcasted because her hither, a Brahman, 
had an unmarried daughter of nine years of age, 

1 he first legislative step, Taken in i860, dealt with thr age nf 
consent and of consummation and not with the marriage ceremony* 
and Wift largely due fri the action of Iswar Chandra Vidvasagar T who 
bad four years earlier made possible the legal remarriage of widows, 

I he Act of i860 raised the age of consent for married and un¬ 
married girls 10 ten, but seem* to have had no effect as p at any rate 
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in tli*! case of married girls, it proved quite unenforceable. Thirty 
years later B. M. Makbari, a Farsi journalist .md author, entered 
the lists and roused furious apposition by a pamphlet on Infant 
Marring? and Enforced Widowhood, In spite of the opposition, 
government did, however, pass an Act in 1 ftj 1 r raising the age of 
consent for girls to twelve. .md another m 1925, raising it to 
tliinren for married and fourteen for unmarried girls. 

Unfortunately even these mild measures of protection *cem to 
have been in advance of public opinion, and when next the question 
of raising the age of consent and marriage came up for public 
consideration, jn 1948, the Age nf Consent Committee, appointed 
by government to investigate the existing State of affairs, found that 
even the existence of the 3 aw on the subject was 'practically un¬ 
known throughout the country. A knowledge of it is confined to 
judges, lawyers, and a few educated men." f It is dear that tile later 
law', like that of 1860, Was more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. 

The same Committee {generally known from the name of its 
chairman as the Joshi Committee), after an exhaustive exurninsthm 
into the extent of clii Id-marriage and its consequences in curly 
maternity, gave it as their verdict that; 

* Early maternity is an cvil + and an evil of great magnitude. It contri¬ 
butes very largely to maternal and infant mortality, in many cases wrecks 
the physical system of die girl, and generally ]ndt m degeneracy in the 
physique of the race, l^ei us compare the case of Salt, which was 
prevented by legislation, with the case of early marriage. *V atu were 
few and far between, They compelled attention by the enormity of die 
evd in individual coses, by die intense agony of the burning w idow and 
the terrible shcwjk they gave to humane feelings, But, alter all, they were 
cosirs of individual suffering; the agony ended with ihe martyr. « - - In 
the case uf early maternity > however, the evil b widespread jud affect* 
such a large number of women* both among Hindu* and Moslems, os to 
necessitate redrew It is so extensive as to affect the whole framework 
iff society. After going through the ordeal, if a woman survives to the 
age of thirty, she is in many case* an old woman, almost a shadow nf her 
former self. Her life is a long, lingering misery .m l l she 1$ 4 sacrifice at 
the altar of emtom." 

'Hie publication of the Committee** Report made possible the 
passage of the Child Marriage Restraint Act (10*9), introduced g& 
a Bill by Kill Sahib Harfoifa* Sard a in 1927. Public opinion, even 
before the magnitude of the evil had been exposed bv the Com¬ 
mittee's report, hud been rapidly ripening in favour of the Bill 
among the better educated women of India, and it wns largely due 
to their India-wide agitation ihm h was placed on the status book. 

1 Rtpvri fff tkt A&t nf Cmhih Cvmmttte (ipao>, n. ift, 

1 IbuL, p F lea. 
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Intense satisfaction was expressed (hat this long overdue reform 
hud at last been carried. The marriage age was raised to fourteen 
for girls and eighteen for bays, and it looked for a moment as if a 
brighter day had dawned for the child-brides of India, 

It is heart-breaking to have to record that, in spite of certain 
gains, the Act has largely proved a dead letter. Those sections of 
society which already desired a prolongation of girlhood and educa¬ 
tion for girls have found il useful, and the length of the school 
years lias certainly been increased for many hundreds of girls, but 
the inherent weaknesses of the Act, tile billing fines evaded for 
ignoring it, and the insuperable reluctance of ihc average parent 
to face the social opprobrium and priestly condemnation meted 
out to the parents of unmarried girls have made the passing of the 
Act a mockery. Hut the enlightened women of India ate irrevoc¬ 
ably pledged to its amendment and enforcement, and will never 
rest till marriages of girls under fourteen become impossible. 

The remarriage of J iindu widows is a major problem in India 
for two reasons: first, because it concerns some nineteen million 
women; and, secondly, because their lot is known to l>c a very 
unhappy one. When children are married in infancy or cariv 
childhood there is a very long period in which a girl may become 
a widow. 'I"he husband may die cutting his first teeth. Occasion¬ 
ally he dies of old age waiting fur his bride to grow. Hindus as 
well as Europeans have apiken with great pity of the childless 
widow’s lot. If a widow lias a son. all is well; but if she is childless, 
though she may be loved and befriended occasionally, in the vast 
majority of cases she is helpless, despised, cut off from all the 
pleasures of life, without rights other than that of maintenance in 
her father-in-law’s house, and actually held guilty, thtuugli sins 
co mm it led in a former existence, fur her husband's death. 

The dangers, hopelessness, and helplessness of Hindu widows 
profoundly moved the hearts of the first European women tu enter 
the zenana, ind during die last hundred years increasing efforts 
haw.- been made, ill first by westerners, later al«. hv Indians, to 
brighten ifieii lot. The first Indian champion was Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, whose courageous agitation resulted in the passing of 
an Act in 1S56 legalizing the remarriage of widow s About ,870 
a crusade in the Bombay 1 ‘residency was carried on, which strove 
fi» make the marriage of widows a reality, und the names of 
li. M. Malabari, Mr. Justice Kanadc, i'rofessor Karvt, and Mr. K. 
N a tu raj an deservt hotmurnhle mention for their courageous 
championing of widow-remarriage. In Bengal practical pioneer 
work wait done by SaripacLt Baneiji as mentioned on p. 4^6. AJI 
die reformed sects made widow-remamage a plank in their plat¬ 
forms, and homes for the training of widows to equip them for 
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a life of service to the community have sprung up in many parts 
of India. 

Yet the movement languishes- anti the idea of a widow, even of a 
child-widow, remarrying is still extremely repugnant to Hindu 
thought. It is no doubt inevitable that a custom m deeply rooted 
in religious and social thought, and adhered to in high caste strata 
of Moiety fur two thousand years, should yield very slowly to the 
hvimancr outlook of the present day, The slow ri*c of the marriage 
age will decrease the number of widows, and a more enlightened 
public opinion, by exonerating them from responsibility tor the 
death of their husbands, will lessen the dislike and opprobrium 
which are now their ponton. Today the stigma attached to 
widowhood is less than it was and the ministrations of widow* 
as teachers p nurses, or social workers are nn longer looked at 
askance even in orthodox circles. 

Polygamy is allowed both by Hindu and Muslim taw, but is 
little practised, except in a few ruling houses and among a small 
section of wealthy families. Few men can afford to keep more than 
one wife, and those who might wish to do so ary debarred by Lhc 
social condemnation which they would to-day incur. 1 iindu law 
dues not limi t the number of a man's wives- but this is of theoretical 
rather than of practical importance, as no husband takes a second 
wife, except in very rare cases, e + g, when the first wife has not 
Ijorne a arm. Though Muhammad allowed a man four wive** 
Muslims to-day argue that the condition he attached to taking 
more than onc T Le. that all should he traded with perfect im¬ 
partiality. wits really intended to make plurality ofwivttimpos&blc;* 
Though Indian history and literature teem with stories of the 
quarrels and intrigues of rival wives, and sometimes tell of their 
mutual love and forbearance, the social effects of pokuamy arc 
negligible in India to-day. 

Dtimdnsk arc in theory a profession of holy women dedicated 
to the service fff some god, to whom they are united in symbolic 
marriage and before whom h is their duty to sing and dance. 
They are found mainly in die souds nf India and may belong cither 
to an hereditary caste of women dedicated in infancy to temple 
service, or to some other caste, such as the weavers whose practice 
it wan to make a gift of their first-born girl to the temples. They 
lately mimbcrt-d over two hundred thousand 1 in Madras, and 
though their skill in dancing and singing* like that of the nsutch 
girls of northern India (who are not attached tu the temples), may 
have done something to keep alive those arts, the fact dim the 
detadasis were known to be prostitutes* actually degraded the arts 
they practised and made them distasteful to respectable women. 

1 Mnufesui of the Dcvmlui Allocution {Mach hi, 1927). p. 
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U is only of laic years, anti largely through the efforts of Dr, 
rvluthulaJcshmt Reddi, late Deputy President of the Madras 
Legislative Council, that steps have been taken for their relief. 
By an Act, passed in 1^25, which extended to them sections of the 

I cnal Code which made traffic in minors a criminal offence, 

. * Bcddi sought to make their dedication as minors illegal. But 

II was found impossible to enforce the Act. ns Dr, Rtddi hernlf 
v% nit esses, 1 and her second method o! attack was to prevent the 
Forfeiture of lands belonging to dtzudtim who refused service in 
the temples, i he leaders among Indian women are determined 
to tight tlic cause of the dtvadatis til! they are all released, and their 
etfurts have had some response from the decadosis them strive 
accomplished women nf whom some cagerlv desire to be restored 
to the normal life ot the communilv and readily join in rescue work * 

If in the preceding paragraphs only the un hap pier circum¬ 
stances «f an Indian woman’s fife have been touched on. that is 
only because neither Indians nor westerners could have wished to 
change what was happy, and at all costs to Ire presewed, in the life 
oi Indian women—their devotion to Imsband and children, their 
reverence for religion, their appreciation of Indian culture The 
impact of the West revealed both the bright and the dark side of 
Indian women's lives. The westerners were moved to action only 
where- action seemed imperative, as in the case of suttee and in¬ 
fanticide, or desirable, as in the case of education. The result is 
that, in describing interactions of Wetf and Hast, most of the space 
is necessarily given to the changes that took place and not to the 
permanent and satisfactory aspect of women's lives. 


EDUCATION 

l he idea Hut girls -diou! J receive education outside their own 
homes had never found a place in Indian life. It wn? taken for 
grained—and the same was true of England at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century-dot girls could acquire all that was 
necessary m Hie way of education in their home surroundings, 
hearccly any education was provided for girls outside [heir own 
bumes, and if some pnneety houses, notably that of Akbar, pro¬ 
duced scholar-princesses nf re-uj eminence in several succeeding 
genera nous, their high attainments seemed 11s much a orincclv 
prerogative as their high birth. J 

When Lord William Fk-utinck deputed William Adam in iSie 
to inquire 1M0 the state of indigenous schools, he found a number 
°! WJS school both of aphniasric and vocational tvpts, hut no 
girls schools of any kind in the areas surveyed- 1 

1 Thr Kr\-Qf Pfitgrttf p. jSa 1 Lot. <r t 
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'In he t/ wrote William Adorn, 'a feeling u alleged id exist in the 
majority of Hindu females t principally diembed by the women and tint 
dBCOuraged by ihe men. that a girl laug hi tn write and read will soon 
after marriage become 3 widow .. . and the belief is also generally enter¬ 
tained that intrigue is facilitated by a knowledge of letters on the part of 
females. . . . The Mohammedans participate in all the prejudices of die 
Hindu* agdimt ihc uwtmctkm of their female ofltpring/ 1 

If this wj$ the state of xflki rs. Lord William Bentindc, Thoms* 
RabingtOn Macaulay. and all who, in the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century, were thinking out the problems of boys' 
education, were only following the lint: of least resistance in ignor¬ 
ing the female half of the population; and half a century Liter die 
famous cliche was £iill true that 'girls' education m India b carried 
out in response to n demand that does, not tmt 1 . 

Wesiera missionaries were, however, of another w ay of thinking. 
As a staunch advocate of self-government for India, Dr_ Muthu- 
kikshmi Reddi, said, in an address to die AlE-India Womcas 
Conference: 

L I honestly believe that misskinario have done more for womenV 
education in this country than government itself* The woman popula¬ 
tion of tJfits country has been placed under a deep debt of gratitude to 
the several missionury agencies for their Suable contribution to the 
educational uplift of Indian women. I honestly think iloi they ha\e 
done more for wo men s education in ihb country than the government 
itself. Of course at present India can boast of several oilier religious 
bodies sudi as the llmhiun bamaj^ the Raiuakmbna Mission, Ary a 
Santaj, ficcnt doing work in the held of women's education, but in eIi-e 
past die Christian niurionuric* were the only agencies in dial field,. 
Had it not been furthest noble hamW of Christian women teachers, who 
arc the product of the missionary truinxng schools, e^xn this much 
advancement in ihe education of tlie Indian women would not have 
been possible; even at this day, in every province, we find the mis- 
riowiry women teachers working hard m a spirit of love and faith, m 
«ut*of*lhc*way villages, where the Hindu and Mudim women dare 
not penetrated 

Even Lu 1S23 missionary work was by no means negligible, it 
uc may judge from the fact that the Church of England Missionary 
Society alone ran twenty-three girls’ schools (with about 500 
pupils) in Calcutta and its neighbourhood, where they out¬ 
numbered the Anglican hoys' ftchods. AH wore due to The enter¬ 
prise of a Mrs, Wilson {Mbs Cooke), the wife of one of ihe mis- 
siomrfes. Mission school* wen- attended only by girls of the tower 
classes, and nothing wa* done fur their social superiors till 1S49* 
when Drink water Rethune founded a school in Calcutta for the 

1 |. t.rmg, Adtim'i Rrp&rfi pn t 'fmu+ulur Edumtim in Bmgv! and Hr&rr (1 BfcBh 
P* 13 *- 
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daughters of Indians of wealth and rank. So little support did it 
itccive at first that it was in danger of collapse on Bethune’s death 
in 1851. I t w as saved by Lord Dalhouste, who financed ii otic of 
his own pocket until 1856, after which k was taken over by the 
government and developed into a college, the Bet hunt College. 
L his was the first institution tor the higher education of women 
and .is foundation is therefore regarded by Indians as a landmark 
in th* history of women's education. In South India missions 
were the pioneers ot higher education, the first university college 
the first medical school, and the first training college for women 
™ n K established Under their auspices; and the Indian Bishop of 
Oomakal rightly points out that Christians were everywhere the 
first to break the shackles in which women were hound and set 
trre to know and ujidemflttd the worlds 
I he first Indians to take an active interest in women » education 
were not unnaturally the most Europeanized coinmumtica in 
India—-the Brahmo barmy in Bengal and the Barsis m Bombay 
One of t! lt greatest members of the former, Is war Chandra 
\ idj-asagar. workman an official capacity as Inspector of Schools, 
established over forty girl* schools between 1855 and 18-8 
Beginning m 1864, several periodicals were published bv various 
other members of the Sumaj with (heobject of promoting women 1 , 

SUST I ££* b> ' ^ W*** long 

edited bj ladies of the I agore family. A third was expressly de- 

aigncd for the bcncht of purdah ladies by its founder sJpada 
Ujhc^^^vho m 1877 opened a Hindu widows’ homes the fim 
Hindu foundation of the kind. Here girl widows were trained as 
teachers and taught domestic science and cottage industries, his 
idea being, as stated by his son. that, unpopular as the cause of 
widow-remarriage was, compassion and sympathy could be won, 

F vvdows were brought under a scheme of suitable education, 
leaving the remarriage question in the background.* He liimsdf 
arranged for the remarriage of thirty-seven widows. 

In regard to the social status and education of women, as in 
other respects, die 1 ‘amis were foremost among Indian com- 
mumtivi, 111 reacting to western ideas. From i860 they eagerly 
wcleumetl Enghsh eduction and showed their sinccrky in fbe¬ 
cause of g,ri B education by building and equipping schools w ith 

Bumhav" m h“ iey t- 19 ‘ 3, OUt Hf len J %h schrwls For girls in 

dam ^ ?fc' C 7 wT T V Part ' S Cakut,a had « ^ **"e 

! 1 K ' eh , Schot,h 311(1 Madras none. Other com- 

miinitica have since made up the leeway, but Indians in western 

Knif’d ri CHfiflti,n ^mlHJlion i„ India*, 
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India were In the earliest stages greatly indebted to the Parsis for 
the courageous lead given in adapting western to extern standards. 
Before the end of the nineteenth century two more beacon 
Sights were shedding their beams over the dark, untroubled waters 
of gitk" illiteracy. One. since if was lk by cm Indian Christian, 
might perhaps eorne under the heading nf missionary effort, bin. 
ai. she mis aka u learned tiruhnuini Panditu Ra-mahal's achieve¬ 
ment can best he considered don^ with those of other Indian 
pioneers and 4 rare individuals’ of the nfoetcendt century, 

Pandita Ranubai (1S58-1922) belonged to the great succession 
of India's learned women. At eight years of age she was learning 
Sanskrit, and in her teens expounded the Punmas and I'pamshada* 
But, in spite of her strong inherited bent to Sanskrit learning, 
Rumabai was a product of the nineteenth century and did not 
escape the influence of the West. Late in life for an Indian* at the 
age of twenty, she married, and when two years later her husband 
died, she determined to go to England, and published :t book in 
order to obtain die necessary money for her journey. From this 
time onward her life was moulded by western influences* She 
formed a lifelong friendship with Miss Beak* nf Cheltenham 
Ladies 1 College (where she was appointed instructress hi Sanskrit), 
and w ith many other advanced reformers in England and America* 
and she became a Christian. In her ability to take what was best 
out of nvo civilizations, and 10 unite Hindu love of learning with 
Christian love of service, she had no equal. The immense capacity 
for acquiring knowledge which so impressed the pandits qf India, 
she later in life harnessed to an immense capacity for helping the 
needy. She bid It up in Poona a home for Hindu widows which 
w.i* also, as for us might be, a home of Sanskrit learning- At limes 
it housed as many as z*ooo widows. Her faith was equal to that of 
Dr, Bamardo, her resources fur more precarious, for her apostasy 
had alienated all her Brahman friends She was typically Indian 
and typically Christian. In her the West and East attained a rare 
synthesis. 

Before the end of the nineteenth century a second tight showed 
dial the tide was beginning to run in a contrary' direction, 111 1889 
Professor Ksrve of Poona also starred: a school for Hindu widows, 
which later (1916) developed into the Indian Women's University, 
This institution is unique not only in (hat, in spile of its handful of 
students, it boldly claimed 10 he 3 university, but also in m in¬ 
sistence that as women have a different function to perfonn in, life 
from men, they must therefore be educated in a different way. 
Dr + Karve also held the view that Indian women are more truly 
educated and more serviceable to their own country, if they do 
their harden flunking hi the language of dieir motherland. In 
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lliis few educationalists will differ from Dr Kane, whatever con- 
cessions to expediency they may be obliged to make in teaching 
knglish, and Jus plea lor the vernaculars up to the degree standard 
is fining ground. 

The soundness of Dr. Karvc’s pioneer work is increasingly 
recognized. He has now tyo undergraduates in four colleges, 
instead of the half-dozen girls of twenty years ago. In a sense he 
has reacted to western ideas of education more profound I v than 
those who merely imitated tire West, because he has ploughed a 
Jane furrow in courageous opposition to current ideas. Whether 
Indta will eventually concede his other claim that Women should 

t'ducitcd, Cit " in the most advanced stages, on different lines 
from men is still 3 moot point. The problem will have to be worked 
nut in (he light of India’s peculiar circumstances, her preiwndcr- 
ance of males. Indian ideas regarding the inevitability qf marriage 
tor all girls, and the high capacity shown liv isolated Indian women 
for speculative thought. 

It may seem invidious to have selected only two out of the many 
conspicuous experiments in girls’ education which marked the 
turn of the century, since many other men and women—to name 
only .Mr,. R. Ranade and Mrs. Sorabji of Poona. Lady Bose of 
CaJeuitj, uml Miss Bose of Lahore—devoted iheir whole lives to 
this cause But Pandit:, Ramuhaiand Dr. Korve have been selected 
because the hrs< so whole-hcanrdly adopted the Christian idea of 
women s equal claim with men u> pursue knowledge and religious 
experience, and because the second, at a date when imitation of the 
West was everywhere prevalent, boldly ret himself to indianire 
girls education. 


To-day the importance of girls' education has been in theory 
cvervwhe-re conceded even by Muslims, who throughout the nine¬ 
teen! U century proudly disdained any attempt liv government to 
educate their daughters in spite of the efforts of Sir Saiyid Ahmad 
fynmi and others to remove (he prejudice against the education of 
women. On many platforms and in numerous cl use tv reasoned 
reports it is said to be not merely of equal hut of paramount 
importance. It is acclaimed as ‘the Kev of Progress', 'pivotal for 
natrnna advance' and so on. As the Rant of S*igU put it. speaking 
to the AII-India Women s Conference in 11)271 ‘There was a time 
when the education of girls had not only no supporters, but open 
enemies in India, female education has by now gone through all 
the stages—total apathy, ridicule, criticism, and acceptance. It 
™y rluw “ S W 3ta red that anywhere in India the need tor the 
education of girls as much as of boys is recognised as a car dinal 
need, ihe rine qua non of national progress.’ Women from tnd to 
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end i>f India are proclaiming with Ere and enthusiasm dial in the 
dtsir* and capacity for acquiring knowledge girl* are not different 
from boys, and that they will no longer be'content with the leavings 
while men enjoy the feast 1 . They repudiate the idea expressed by 
a character in one of Rabindranath Tagore's novels that "the whole 
world is open to men. For man tile open air, the beauties of nature, 
the health of travel; for woman a comer of the home, the side of 
the sick bed, at best a peep through the window. 11 

But the unanimity of the chums in favour of education fur girts 
must not blind us lo the fact that in ripped of primary schools* 
education is still more an aspiration than an accomplished fact, 
and that the number of girts attending school, though it is steadily 
rising, mounts very slowly. In 11)17. 1,330*000 girls attended 
school; in 1937* 2,890,000. In 1937 while 50 per cent, of boys 
between the age of sL\ and seven were a 1 tending school, only 16 per 
cent, of girls were doing so, and in some provinces, c.g. the United 
Provinces and Bihar* only 6 per cent. While male literacy at the 
date of the last census (1931) stood at 16 per cent., the female 
literacy ™ still under 3 per cent, figures which prove what a 
long row hjis still to be hoed. The real test of enthusiasm for girls 3 
education comes when government, mimidpalMcs, and focal 
board* are asked to divert some of their always inadequate fund-* 
from boys* tu girls' schools, and figures of expenditure show what 
3 gulf yawns between platform speeches and their translation into 
rupees. 

A very different picture meets the eye when we turn to the 
higher education of women. Here apathy, ridicule, and hostility 
have vanished from the scene. The progress made during the 
twentieth century ba in tht universities been very remarkable. 
In 1935 over 5,000 women were studying for degrees, of whom 
460 graduated. In 1926 the All- India Women's Conference, not 
content with passing resolutions, determined to raise money and 
start a college to be entirely staffed and managed by women. The 
Delhi Lady Irwin College for E'klucational Research, Home 
Science, and the Training of Teachers has as its aim the re¬ 
modelling of girls' education on line* more suited to the needs of 
Indian life, and the reorientation of girls' schools so as to relate 
them more closely to Indian traditions and ideals* The college has 
prospered, and is an outstanding proof of Indian women's deter¬ 
mination to help themselves and to cud their lung subservience 
to the West, by creating something truly Indian. The college 
is young, and it is too soon to say how In ilia will adapt women's 
education to the peculiar social conditions of a country where 

1 f "ij f-a - Bharutit Quarlrrh (SintiruLfLari, Bei]fdl, Nov 1937). 
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women are in a minority, marry almost inevitably anti very young, 
l lVC? nutiniy in villages, are intensely home-keeping and deeply 
religious. But the founders :ire aware of the problems confronting 
them and have taken to hi-jrt ‘the lesson of r he mdiscriminate and 
unplanned quantitative education of boys'. 

There is even a school of thought that rejoices that girls so 
largely escaped the period of western domination and the blight 
that overtook schools where the medium was a foreign language 
and the curriculum was tittle Concerned with Indian religion* or 
Culture, it is argued that since girls' education is still in embryo, 
it can lie shaped nearer to the heart's desire of women acutely 
conscious of their Indian heritage and of the demands of a self- 
governing nation. At the moment India's educational ideas are in 
a ferment. livcnthin^ is in the ititlting-piit; the pariiUiimiitev of 
English, the claims of rural against urban, of primary against 
secondary, the expenditure on girls versus boys are all being 
fiercely debated. 

The infiltration of western ideas on the right of girls |u be 
educated was a challenge to Indian apathy. As we have seen, the 
idea of State education for girls was so alien to Indian thought that 
for many decades it made scarcely any advance, and would have 
mude still Jess but for pressure from Christian missionaries. For 
a long time die sun climbed ‘slow, how slowly’, but it is now 
strongly ascendant. To-day imitation has given place to criticism, 
and sometimes to repudiation, of western idea.-,, and many experi¬ 
ments will he needed to find out where, if anywhere, what has 
been described as 'literacy of the spirit’ differs in India fmm 
spiritual literacy in the West. 

KKL[6rOUS MOVEMENTS 

Since Hinduism is the moat assimilative of religions, with an 
unsurpassed capacity for subtle rehabilitation under extra neons 
contacts, it was ta he expected that it would accept, or reshape to 
its own pattern, much that it saw to Ire worthy of imitation in the 
Christian attitude towards women. Just here is to be found the 
kernel nf the fruit of western and eastern interactions. In as far as 
modem religious reform movements liave shown willingness to 
accept women as partners in the search for truth and not mere 
passive guardians of tradition, the seed may Ire said to have fallen 
on good ground and to have become a vital force. 

I his is, in fact, what ha# taken place. The bra I into Samaj, die 
Ary a biirtuj, the Ramakrishna Mission, and, more recent tv 
Muslim movements, such as the Junk Milliya Idarnia. have di 
tacitly accepted the status of Christian women as the criterion to 
which other religions must conform. This is the standard by 
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which non-Christian religions arc tried, ‘What is deemed tip to 
standard is emphasised, brought into prominence, and henceforth 
secures $ tease of vigorous life. What b felt to be not in con¬ 
sonance with this ie$t is allowed to recede and is doomed to a 
silent grave in convenient oblivion-' 1 As a member of the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly put it, in the debate on Child Marriage Restraint, 
in 1928 , "if the Shattms and later marriage are incompatible, then 
the Shastfas must go. 1 The House agreed wish him, The Koran 
also is Swing interpreted more liberally and less literally, and 
traditional views are being given up. It may even be that, ns the 
arbiter of women’s ’status, it eventually will have to stand down in 
India as it has already done in Turkey, though Indian Muslims 
cling to their Holy Book with greater tenacity than do Muslims in 
independent Turkey. 

Women's place in every religious community in India has been 
profoundly modified- The ferment of the new ideas seeping into 
India threw up one religious reformer after another, all of whom 
claimed a new im porta nee for women in the societies ihey founded. 
Raja Ram Mohan Ray (1774-1833), the first and perhaps the most 
remarkable of the reformers, stands somewhat apart from the rest, 
since his life was dedicated to reinterpreting Hinduism and to 
founding a new order, besides abolishing one particular evil, 
suttee. In the catholicity of his outlook and his determination in 
serve the women of Ids country he was, especially at so early a date 
in the interaction of West and Hast, an outstanding example of the 
infusion of new ideas. He tone aside the veil of religious glamour 
which made of suttee 'the highest peak of Ratm-Sim devotion, the 
ultimate test of a lofty belief in eternal soul affinity, a terribly 
beautiful proof nf nustchooti through life and after death\ J He and 
the missionaries who worked with hint pointed out that though the 
self-immolation of the widow might be ail this, as it was in the case 
of the five hundred noble widows of Chit or, more often the widow 
wins coerced or drugged into acceptance of her cruel fate. The idea 
of fidelity beyond life was far less beautiful, if it never applied to 
the husband, who could and did remarry immediately. And so 
suttee, after a generation of struggle, diappeared* or at any rate 
became illegal, in 1829, and this llrsi remarkable blow struck for 
women again t-L Brahman domination was followed, though only 
lifter an interval of nearly thirty years, by an Act legalizing the 
remarriage oF widows- 

Kcfthnb Chandm Sen (1838-84), third in succession to Ram 
Mohan Ray as lender of the II rah mo Samaj, was able to carry the 
work of adapting western standards to Indian religion much 

1 K- T- PuiU. Thf British ivith f7u&a ( 1 Q 2 ?). ji. f3L 

* F. ItjuiwirUi. Any { 11} J i h p. 74, 
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farther. He believed nut only in the education of girl*, in practical 
philanthropy, wfidrrw-re marriage, and monogamous unions at an 
age when the girl could und e r stand her marriage vows, hut also 
in women $ complete equality with men in the religious sphere as 
teachers of truth. 

Though the- next reforming religous movement, that of the 
Ana Samaj, founded by Dayarund Saraswati ((827-83), took 
shape 3 S a revolt from western thought. ,md sought 10 prevent 
young people from falling under western influence, vet this move¬ 
ment too adopted an entirely new attitude toward* women, and 
has been a powerful force in promoting their education. It, too, 
recognised that a facile acceptance of feminine ignorance and sub¬ 
ordination to men was not consonant with the endeavour to re¬ 
habilitate Hinduism. 1 he reformers might ignore the electric 
Current; it had nevertheless made the running of their own engine 
possible. 

If the lirahmo Sarnaj arose out of admiration for Christianiiv 
and the Arya Sainaj as a protest against it, the third great move- 
men i '>! reform* the R^mafcrislmn is mure ^crtncly luL^cd 

rieiilier cm imitation iiyr on coiiticmnstiuii, "l ilt pendulum, which 
had swung violently to left and thin to right, now found equili¬ 
brium in acceptance of the riches of both Hindu and Christian 
hong lit fore the death of the second leader, Swami 
VivckaTumdn, in 1902, rite movement frankly imitated lilt Christ Lin 
technique of schools, medical artd preaching missionaries, the 
training of widows, and on. This was the more remarkable 
because India had her own technique uf priestly sermnarki^ 
satfhus, dancing ecstatic*, monks and mj on. Women take an 
honoured place in the Ramakrishna Mission as teachers and 
preachers, Raniiilirishna huni-ctf sat for many yc;im at the feet of 
a devour nun. \ ivekatumda owed m j^rcat deal to Jiis ardent woman 
disci pit. lister Niveriits* an En^lishwomajj, who aa completely 
adopted his teachm H w St. Oarer did that of St. Francis. 

I he mi mem us strutter reformed sects which have come into 
btrmg during the Imt seventy years have all fallen into line wiih 
those already named in giving women an active, not merely a 
passive, part to play m religion. 

nuaiSTtAH missions 

I hr part played by Christian missions in interpreting the West 
(o India ih ho important that it musT be reviewed under a separate 
heading. 

li has already been said that the Fast Indio Company and, later* 
government showed little enthusiasm (nr she education of girls 
h was the Christian missionaries who fintt realised that no stable. 
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ami certainly no Christian, community could be built up under 
conditions wbete women were incompetent to teach die young ami 
heal the sick. Jt was of the first importance that women should !>e 
able to read the Bible and give reasons for the faith they held. 
When they had read it, an urge to serve the community was widely 
felt by the more vigorous among Christian women. So it came 
about that the three major needs of Indian women, for teachers, 
doctors, and nurses, were met at first almost entirely by Christian 
women. To-day, when Hindu girls are crowding into medical and 
normal schools, it » just to rememher that nearly all the pioneer 
work was done by Indian Christians. Even to-day the small 
Christian community of less than seven millions supplies nearly 
half the students in medical and normal schools. In 1937 there were 
417 Christians out of Hqi students in medical schools, and 3.255 
Christians out of 7.21a students in normal training schools. In 
1927 five of the seven normal training college» were run by mis¬ 
sionaries, and 98 out of the 115 students were Christians. If a 
career fnr women is still at the experimental stage ami has not 
received the backing of public support, it is still the Christians 
Who must hla« the'trail; c.g. in 1937, 49 out of 53 students in 
agricultural, and 274 out of 341 in commercial schools, were 
Christians. 

It is here only possible to give in briefest outline the methods 
by which Christian ideas of women's importance sis individuals or 
as servants of the community penetrated into India. 

Though from an earlier date many wives of missionaries had 
done good service, and societies had been formed as early as 1834 
and 1837 in England and .Scotland to collect funds m promote 
female education in India, ii was not till the second half of the 
nineteenth century that single women began to be recruited lor 
service in India, and it was not for another quarter of a century 
that these rivulets of trained women coalesced into a broad st ream. 
To-day the aggregate of women missionaries serving m India is 
greater than that of men. and they carry a heavy and growing 
responsibility' fur the emancipation of the women of a vast and 
seething continent. 

It would create a very false picture if the impression were given 
rhui only Protestant or British missions answered the call of 
Indian women. Thousands of Roman Catholic nuns are carrying 
on work which embraces varied activities, from University lectures, 
such as those given in the laircto Convent. Calcutta, to the most 
menial tasks performed for lepers. As a Protestant bishop once 
said to flic writer: ‘If a task is ton appalling for anyone else, die 
Catholic nuns will undertake it,* The nuns are greatly liked and 
trusted by the most retiring of Indian women, to whom their 
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'purdah' life of renunciation and service makes a strong appeal 
Many of these Sisters an? Reiman or French, and have formed a 
bridge between India ami France or Belgium for such Indian girls 
as art able to complete their education in Paris or Brussels. Tom 
Duti (1856-77} it may he n;;.red r was as fluent a writer in French 
as in English, and her first novel was written in French. 

German and Danish missions have -also provided a channel for 
the inflow of European ideas; but fur more important than any 
cKtept the British missions has been tile constant stream of 
American missionaries and money, Of die three premier women 1 * 
colleges in India one, the Isabella Thohum College, Lucknow, is 
financed by America, and the Women's Christian College, Madras 
(1916) has been greatly indebted to American women for generous 
support T Fhe third great women's college, the Rinnaird College, 
Lahore, is al$o a missionary college. In fact, throughout the 
nineteenth cchtury and up to the outbreak of the Great War, 
though women were admitted more qr less on sufferance to men's 
colleges, anything that was planned generously and specifically 
in meet die needs of graduate and undergraduate women was Jut to 
Christian missions. 

This is as true of hospitals as of colleges, and even to-day out 
of 1 Ho hospitals fur women, 9b are Mission hospitals, while 26 are 
under the All-India Women's Medical Service, and 6 z belong tu 
provincial or Indian States' boards. Two out of the three medical 
colleges art: missionary colleges, those of Vellore and Ludhiana. 
Of the extremely important service rendered to Indian women in 
the training and supplying of hospital nurses more will be said 
under the section on Health. Nursing is stilt almost an entirely 
Christian profession, which few non^Christtam have had the 
courage tu adapt. 

ft would therefore be difficult to exaggerate the part played by 
Christian missions in the emancipation of Indian women. Today 
Indians are rejoicing in women's wide and spontaneous response 
to the call for nation at service* and it is of the happiest augury for 
a self-governing India that so many of them are able and willing 
tu undertake onerous tasks. But no amount of willingness would 
have made them competent tu undertake professional responsi¬ 
bilities in colleges and ! map stab, had not Christian missionaries, 
in lace of apathy and open hostility* steadily and patiently purailed 
their self-appointed task of emancipation md equipped Indian 
women for the responsibilities which they to-day are iiitdertiiking, 

WESTERN ttRALTH SERVICES 

Though Indian women have generally suspected Daisaos si dona 
/emits, they have not rejected such gifts in the field of health. 
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Their necessity hns been 100 great. In India, where the expecta¬ 
tion 0 f life U low for all. and disease seems a normal condition for 
large numbers of the population, women have even heavier handi¬ 
caps to carry than men. in addition to the ills afflicting the popula¬ 
tion generally, women have also to face ills peculiar to women, e.g. 

3 certain reluctance to give girl babies the some cam as hoys, the 
undermining of die stamina of girls brought up in purdah, the 
Juggernaut of early marriage, and premature child-bearing. 

To die apathetic and pathetic acceptance of things as they m 
the West brought a challenge. Slowly it began t" dawn on Indian 
women that some of their suitering was preventable. If a suc¬ 
cessful battle can he waged against plague and cholera, why not 
take up the sword against diseases resulting from child-birth and 
against tuberculosis, which falls so much more heavily on girls 
than on boys? Millions of Indian women to-day realize that the 
high death-rate of mothers and babies is not an act of God, to be 
accepted in anguished resignation, but a remediable wrong done to 
human bodies’and a controllable factor in the building up of a 
healthy nation. No gift of die West is to-day more eagerly and 
gratefully welcomed than any attempt to preserve infant life, The 
belief in doctors and hospitals is more widespread than the belief 
in teachers and schools. The hospitals bring an immediate and 
blessed I won. the schools a dubious and evanescent one. 

But the present-day acceptance of western science was not 
brought into being without immense effort, as even the briclcst 
summary of the reaction of women to hospitals and doctors will 
make plain. ‘Patients had to be coaxed and persuaded m come tu 
hospital, and the slightest set-back would he enough to make them 
run A death emptied the wards, and an un successful opera tin n 
would lose all the ground that had been won in year?.’ 1 Miss 
Cornelia Sorabji from her experience among purdahnasfwt ladies 
draws vivid little pictures of the ban dicaps of men doctors who 
might neither see nor touch their patients, nor administer liquid 
medicine, even where powders were not taboo. She tells of a 
frantic Rani whose extremity induced her to entrust a dying child 
U> an English nurse on the condition that it was washed in Ganges 
water on every occasion of contact with the mother, A competent 
observer of North India wrote in iqoq; ‘Every self-respecting 
Asiatic has an unconquerable horror of a hospital and all its works,' 
To a remarkable extern that ‘unconquerable horror' has to-day 
been overcome. Women eagerly seek hospital treatment, and tile 
problem everywhere is how to cope with tile long waiting-list of 
those for whom treatment should but cannot lie provided. 

The stages through which the availability of western science to 

1 jj, tkUw and It. V«unf, If'otlt <tf tMtul HWfli iff Win (tm), t>- «*■ 
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alleviate The iuiTcring of women passed were: first* 3 stage of com- 
plete indifference, when civil hospitals were open to women, but 
were unwed, since the doctors w ere men; secondly, a stage when 
women missionaries began to realize the immensity of the need 
and to supply women doctor? as far as they ivem available; thirdly, 
the present-day realisation of die immense resources nf science 
and a demand that public money shall make treatment available 
for women. 

rise second stage may be said to have opened with the landing 
in India f he licit fully qualified women doctors These were 
Miss CUra Swain, an American, who opened die first women’s 
hospital in Bareilly in 1874, and a British woman. Dr. Farmv 
Duller, who lauded in 1880, 1 he Countess of Duffcnn Fund for 
Supplying Female Medical Aid to the Women of India (1885) gave 
a t remenduus impetus to the dawning desire tor tvtsicm treatment 
of disease and focused attention on women's needs. Money w as 
gcntmusly supplied in England and India, and an in fluent id 
group or men and women threw themselves with knowledge and 
enthusiasm into organizing medical relief for women throughout 
India. Unfortunately, after the first eUtn had spent itself in the 
collecting of what should have been a nucleus, but proved to be 
almost ibe entire endowment of the scheme, financial stringency 
enpphed itsdTorts, and the high hopes of the Countess of Du form 
couIlJ not be futllEIed for India as? a whole, though much valuable 
wort was ant! is being done, 

This partial want of support for one particular fund should not, 
hou oyer* bt read as indicating any turning away from western 
science, Durui^ the same period, 1885-1916, mission hospitals 
Spread a network all over India, and as prejudice broke down, they 
p-byed a mure and more important pan in drawing the hast and 

eat closer together. It would be difficult to exaggerate their 
keFcci in proving to Indian women the skill and devotion to thdr 
interests of English and American women. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that Indian women have 
*hown the greatest courage in responding ro a call which thev 
rewgnized as yThe doors of medical schools in England 
amf America had scarcely been opened to women when one ur 
two Indian women applied for admission, In tSS6 Mrs, A n and i I mi 
Joshi qua! 11 led a& a doctor in America. Cnfortunatelv I lie effort 
bad tried licr strength, already taxed by chad-bearing at the m 
o 1 nrtcen* and she succumbed a year Liter to tuberculosis almost 
before her i^rcer as a doctor had begun. A similar Fate overtook 
the second Indian doctor. Miss A. Jaganadlmn of Madras. who 
qualtiied in iHqz and died in i& H . But the third m qualify 
Dr. Rukmabai (in 1%). was destined to 4 long career of usebd' 
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ness in India. In 1S75 the Medical College of Madras and in 
1883 that of Bombay opened their dcore to women* and since that 
date a constant and growing supply of women doctor has been 
available. The profession of medicine, unlike mitring, has never 
been looked at tusk ante by Indian parent^ nor carried with it any 
kind of social stigma. 

A striking instance of Indian open-minded ness is to he seen in 
the founding of the Cama Hospital, Bombay, endowed by a Pam 
philanthropist as far back as tSSa, on the understanding that 
women only should administer and staff the hospital. The com¬ 
petence of the staff justified the high faith of the founder, imme¬ 
diately won a distinguished place for the hospital, and made 
history not only for Indian women but for medical women in 
western lands, where Their entrance to the profession was still 
being very reluctantly conceded. Mot only in Bombay, hut iri 
India generally, universities hospitals, and male practitioners 
have shown a more gene runs and cordial attitude to women doctors 
tlian their corresponding numbers have done in most western 
countries. 

Unfortunately the honour paid to women doctors could not 
spread its skirt wide enough to cover the sister profession of 
nursing. Nursing in f ndia is still cold-shouldered. As the League 
of Nations' Report on Health in 1928 writes; 

'For 1 very long time practically jIT the Indian nurars who underwent 
training were Chri&tiflns, as ihe profession is not looked on with favour 
by others. Even when non -Christian girls began to take up medicine 
or teaching, they did not ukr up nursing* against which there was a 
prejudice. This ia being only slowly ewerersme ; even now the number of 
Hindus and Molmmcdiim in the nursing profession is very small. 1 

To 2 degree quite unknown in die West, nursing was considered 
degrading. Only the example of western women could give Indian 
girls courage. In this hard profession 

'countless English women have served their "grim step-mm her" with 
all the dogged tenacity uf their mce. In pestilential cities^ in mud- 
walled villages, through good retort und ill, Through plague, pestilence 
and famine, through suspicion, opposition and apathy, these mdumit- 
able white women have wrought md fit riven unceasingly/ 1 

Even to-day when the status of nunves hii.v risen a little, mid nursing 
in hospital* is approved, the surmounting of thi& preliminary font- 
hill lias only revealed a vagi mountain-range of difficulty lying 
behind. Where is India to find the army of trained midwives 
demanded by her eight to ten million annual birth*, or the army 
of Health Visitors needed to induce women to ask for at least 
cleanliness and a modicum of skill from the indigenous dm: 

1 M. DJv-ex, The Ert$Ihht£&mim in hr Jin I tw) p p i iS. 
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It t*) all to the good that hospitals can now count on a regular 
supply of nurses, hut hospitals can only touch a fringe of the 
problem. It may he argued that in agricultural communities 
throughout the ages child-birth has been safely entrusted to the 
elder women of the community, and should be normal and easy* 
compared to that of women in highly civilized communities. But 
m India child-bearing is not postponed rill the mother's body is 
fully developed. Traditional religion, as interpreted by its priestly 
exponents, and social convention step in to say that girls shall 
marry at puberty, be deprived of fresh air and exercise (if belong¬ 
ing to the secluded class**}, and be ceremonially unclean at the 
hour of birth, and tlterelore at tile mercy of low-caste, ignorant 
attendant*. The Josfu Committer, appointed, as already stated, 
to report on the prevalence of early marriage, consisted (with the 
except ion of one European doctor) of right I Sultans with wide know¬ 
ledge of conditions in India. Vet the state of affaire revealed far 
exceeded their worst expectations. Though rite facts «t down in 
the nine volumes of evidence make unbearably pa infill reading, 
one member testified that 'things are far worse titan they are 
described in the report’. Thin weight}' report marks an epoch. 
No one can now dispute the facts of ‘the relentless story of cruelty 
and selfishness’. nr deny the existence of customs 'mating for the 
early death of the mother and child with the silence and depth of 
a strong tide at night’. 

To-day Indian men and women are fully aware that this terrible 
suffering need not be endured and that the national wastage can 
be checked. The problem is recognized, but the prospect of 
tackling it might well daunt the stoutest heart. It has to be made 
knrwn somehow to 170 million women (of whom over H million 
annually bear children) that cleanliness is necessary at all births 
and skilled a 1 tendance in abnormal cases; and to their male rela¬ 
tives that the maternal mortality of mothers under fifteen wars is 
3° cent, higher than tlmi of mothers over fifteen year?, that 35- 
43 P tr “f pregnancies of young mothers show abnormality, 
while many of the infants, if [hey survive, are sn puny and sicliSv 
that they cannot grow into healthy men and women. Above all. 
it has to be brought home to men and women alike that not mere 
survival but healthy survival is alone worth while, that no nation 
can tolerate, either on humanitarian or economic Grounds, so 
crushing a weight of sickly children and prematureiv ajjed wives. 

I he measures taken to awaken public opinion and combat dis¬ 
abilities peculiar to women belong mainly to die third period of 
Indian reaction to western ideas about health. In 1916 the two 
existing missionary schools for medical women, at Ludhiana and 
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Vellore* were increased to three with the founding of the Lady 
Hardmge Medical College for Women, Delhi. The important 
Women's Medical Service for all India whs established in 1914. 

The third period, from the Great Wit to the present day, is 
marked by a great increase in public awareness of women's diseases 
as preventable and nationally disastrous Not only have measures 
to cure sickness through an increased supply of hospitals, doctors, 
and nurses met with growing support hut much greater sires* is 
beginning to he laid on the prevention of women's disease® t and 
concerted action ia being taken to mitigate social customs which 
foster ill health* Nothing in recent Indian history was more un¬ 
expected and dramatic than llie mobiliLitton of women ail over 
India to raise the marriage age* when the Sarda Bill to restrain 
early marriages was before the Assembly in 1929. Purdah is 
looked on with growing disfavour, when it becomes o matter of 
common know ledge that four times, as many girls as boys dir from 
tuberculosis. The amount of preventable blindness b enough to 
make angels weep, and The pity of it, the pity of it 1 h getting 
through to even the most ignorant mothers and arousing them to 
eager acceptance of such aid 'baby weeks', maternity and child 
welfare centres, nr Health Visitors can offer. Most of the child 
welfare work if* still on a voluntary basis (though a few munici¬ 
palities have undertaken it), and in some cities is carried on with 
great enthusiasm and efficiency, but the rural areas are still almost 
untouched* Preventive work is still in its infancy. Public aiitho- 
ritfos and doctors and hospitals have enough to do coping with the 
ills ihey know without Hying to others that ns yet they know not of. 
Sufficient unto the day is the suffering thereof Money in seance* 
and the few municipalities which have appointed women to plan 
preventive work, have, by adding to their task curative duties, 
inevitably hamstrung the less immediately urgent side of their 
activities. 

In 1518 die first school for training Health \ isitors was opened 
in Delhi, and. since ignorance and unhygienic conditions arc the 
root cause of so much preventable sickrio&s, Health \ i&ttor* have 
an incalculable harvest waiting to be reaped- But the harvester 
are few. Only some bo to 70 in 193b were under training in 7 
Health Schools, and about 300 at work. The Health Visitor^ 
vocation is a peculiarly difficult one for Indian women* It suffers 
from all the obstacles standing in the way of the solitary village 
teacher, with the added disadvantage that the Health Visitor has 
to create her clientele]; whereas, in theory at least, die children 
come voluntarily to l*e taught, 'Health Visitors must walk alone 
in the streets, go to the houses of strangers, mix with aU sorts and 
conditio us of people, and perform tasks which may be regarded as 
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menial and degrading. Is it surprising that, in spite of the good 
rates of pay usually offered to Health Visitors, there is a difficult* 
in tilling the Health Schools with the right kind of peopleP* 
fhe outs landing feature of Indian women's reaction to western 
11 has been, especially in the present Century', their 

willingness to co-operate, J'he urge to create better conditions 
for mother and infant has come to them from the West. They have 
learned to trust western methods and western nurses and doctors, 
and are now eager to team their ways and walk in their footsteps. 


WOMEN IN INUUSTRY 

Women in industry- appear important or infinitesimally un~ 
important according to die angle from which the observer views 
them. Of tile vjq million women in India less dian a quarter of 
a_ million work in factories employing more than ten person b, less 
than half it million Work on plantations, a negligible proportion 
ul the whole population. Of the 0 45 per cent of the whole popu¬ 
lation working in contact with power-driven machinery very few 
arc wcanem Jn Bombay and Calcutta 70 per cetiL of the factory 
workers are men. Yet the relatively tiny proportion nf women 
engaged in industry does not alter the fact dust the Frankenstein 
of western industrialism has conjured something strange and new 
out of the eastern village. For the first time in their history 
Indian women have had to leave their village* and work aparE From 
® heir male relations, atmd the noise and dust of clanging machinery, 
and accommodate their waking and sleeping bouts to a revolt 
tiunary change. 

Fortunate!) for India her industrialization on a wide front only 
came into ng alter the West had begun to realke that operative 
a& well as machines have their lights. !f machine production is 
an accursed octopus, as Mr. Gandhi holds it to he, ai least 
of ns tentacles were severed before it settled down in India, Pro- 
tectivc legislation and welfare work have developed almost pari 
paftu with the growing demand for labour. 

1 fk runi fur a moment to pre-British industrial conditions In 
India, it 13 clear tliai women from the earliest times loot their share 
in producing the silk*, embmidetie^ jewels, and condiments so 
Kr«tly prized by the Greeks and Romans. One of die earliest 
dirwr references to them is mark bv Kanlilva h 21-206 ncY 
describing wh« should he the conditions of female labour in an 
ideal State. He proposes that 


‘women ivho do not stir out of their homes, whose husbands are EOnj . 
ahr-ud, or who arc cripples or girls, nay, when obliged to work for 
subsidence, he provided with spinning in due courtesy, through the 

s M. Ha I lour and ft* Vpun|^ op. tit., p fc 
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medium of maid-servanta (of the waiving establishments)* * , . Those 
wlm can present damselves at the weaving Imusc iSiaJJ m dawn be 
enabled to exchange their spinnings for wages, . .. The superintendent 
shall not take advantage of These women or delay paying their wages. 
The Ring shall ulso make provision for these women before and after 
childbirth/ 

The quotation show? that women bore their part in industry 
from the earliest that they worked in their own homos, and 

had to be guarded against exploitation. Their output was pan of 
tlie assets of the village, and it consisted either of things needed 
by the village, thread, cloth* jf/tr, condiments and medicines, or of 
silks* laces, and embroideries fur Court consumption. In any case 
the woman worked in her own home, under the shelter of the 
joint-family system, which was responsible for her in sickness 
and in health* so that questions of housing and imeniployment 
did not arise- 

In the eight ecu-eighties large-scale foreign industries began to 
draw a handful of women out of their surroundings to the growing 
industrial towns, with disruptive effect mi home-life. Whether 
wives migrated with their husbands to die towns, or struggled on 
without them in the villages, they had to adapt themselves to a 
new rhythm of life. As an Indian lady, Mr*. K. Chatierjcc, writes: 

'The In dust nn I Revolution has caused social readjustments intrinsic¬ 
ally alien to the ideals of our liviliitttion. and culture, and sn lias arfccted 
working women more fundamcuudly than men. r . . With, dm change 
new problems have arisen both tor men said women in industry, and the 
women have their own partit-ulur grievance? in addition to the I Lards Lips 
they arc sharing with their hual mad* and fathers / 1 

It is probable that no Indian woman would work in a factory if 
she could avoid St. Poor pay, squahd surroundings, a miserable 
home, and exile from die soil to which every peasant heart dings, 
all rrinkr her lot bitter. Women labourers, usually engaged by 
forewomen who exploit them, have none of the Lancashire gir) > 
sturdy independence or her pride in mastering a machine , Though 
they are admitted tti trade unions, and have on occasion found 
spokeswomen to voice their grievances, they arc on the whole 
inarticulate and unorganized and have little pow er. Such protection 
tis women enjoy lias eorne to them through legislation based on the 
more enlightened attitude towards labour now common in the West. 

I’he extent to which Indian women benefited by the bitter 
experience of women anil children in the West may he learned by 
noting a few dates. It is somewhat surprising to find that industry" 
on a large scale was scarcely tinder way in India when Lord 
Shaftesbury, the veteran champion of children in England, voiced 

1 K. Cliatttijec, Our Cnutt (AlIttfuttaLl, 1937b ^ 
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Indian children's grievances in the House of Lords in 1877, with 
the result that (he Government of India in 18S1 excluded 
children under seven from factories, and restricted the hours of 
labour of children aged 7-12 to nine hours a day. This meagre 
degree of protection was soon fcJt to lie inadequate, and in iJJtii 
the hours of factory work were reduced to seven for children arid 
eleven lor women, and they were excluded from night work. In 
jyn an Act of greater enlightenment provided a kind of Magna 
Carta for labour. Since that date various amending Acts and im¬ 
proved administration have further improved the conditions of 
labour. In 1922 children under twelve were excluded from fac¬ 
tories and older children's hours were limited to six. while the 
hours of men as well as women were limited to eleven a day or 
si^ty in the week. The Act was made applicable to all power 
factories in which more than twenty persons were engaged or 
it provincial governments so decided, to factories in which over 
ten persons worked, whether power was employed or not. In 1020 
it was enacted that women should gradually be eliminated from 
underground work in mines. 

I t is true that women working underground have resented ilieir 
liquidation, but only because, with no alternative Occupy lion tTn.-v 
and their fcmiliw are worse off than ever. Thcv say that iber must 
first live, before they can Live better, A few firms have provided 
compensatory occupations, such as paddy-husking, km,> soap, nnd 
paper-bag making. But as a general rule women, in spite nf their 
low w ages, are the first to be dismissed in times of uncnipfovmem 
because of the protected terms of their employment. 

I 0-day the greatest hardship of women in industry is neither 
long hour* nor underpayment, serious as both these still are, but 
one which neither protective legislation nor trade unionism can 
control, and that 15 bad housing conditions. Industry is carried on 
IB islands of indict rialitsm «ct in [he outran of an almost iill-ptir- 
vac ing agriculture .* I he factories are crowded behind the ports 
and railway junctions. Bombay city and Ahmadmbat) city account 
or 50 per cent, of the cotton milla of the Bombay Presidency. The 
operatives and their wives must live close to the mill, and decent 
accommodation was for long non-existent. Overcrowding in dark 
ueventuated, msanitary rooms, generally shared by several 
J™?- becomes (lie role of their life. Children are still-boro or 
brought up m appalling conditions. Home-life, privacy even 
“ CC T- U< In!i '‘ ssll,|r Even where land is not so valuable as in 
Bombay city, and the labourers can live in one-story huts spread 
over a large surface, as they do round Calcutta, tlw back-to-back 

1 An Indian cigarette,, 

* S, R fe d and K Ciddl, th, tit* p , 
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huu were for many years scarcely an improvement on the Bombay 
Tenements* and though today housing of mill hands is engaging 
the attention of nnmidpaKtics everywhere* the condition of town 
labourers still rightly appals the viibge-bred mill hand, especially 
if she is the mother of a family. 

But we must look for a moment at the silver lining to India's 
black cloud of industrialization, If contact with the West ima 
brought machinery* and w renched the village woman away from 
country life, it has brought certain gains as well as losses in its 
train. Much of the valuable maternity and child welfare work now 
being carried on in 1 ndi:i is centred in the factory areas. This is 
particularly true of Bombay, where maternity and child welfare 
work has so prospered, under the fostering tare of Lady Lloyd. 
Lady CowaBjee Jehangir, and others, that now 70 per cent, of 
childbirth* take place in the cleanly siinwmdings of hospitals, and 
I he benefits arc now being e Mended even into villages. Fixe 
medical treatment h a common feature of most large concerns, and 
dependent* share the doctors' sen ices. Private hospitals are found 
too in some mill areas, and girls' school* and creches (especially 
the latter) are a common feature of many larc;e industrial under¬ 
takings. Maternity benefit for women who have been more than 
a year tit the mill or plantation Is a common feature under the more 
Up-to-date employers, and has become a statutory obligation in 
certain kinds of factories. 

All these ideas have been imported from the West a* a result 
of the humaner relationship between capital and labour which 
exists in many European countries. It k fair to argue that along 
with the many disabilities that attend labour in large centres die re 
h a certain amount of gain to the women who come smd go between 
town and country. Some of them carry back iu their villages a 
higher expectation of what is due to labour, and they glimpse a 
need for more recreation and variety in life than their village 
surroundings a I forded. 

The International Labour Office at Geneva has always main¬ 
tained particularly Happy and cordial relations with the women's 
organizations working for social reform in India. 

'The history of the decade that has followed India's entry into the 
I.L.O- shows that the hostility of the employing claves has been tem- 
pcKjcd down to a cons tdr rah Sc extent, largely as s result uf a new sense 
nf human value* which Part XIII of tluc Treaty bs# done so much to 
inculcate, Most remarkable of all, labour iirelf has been galvanized into 
life and awakened lo ,1 consduusneiisaf its rightful place in the economic 
life of the country. It it not extravagant ™ claim that in the bringing 
about of these happy results Geneva tuia played a Leading part. 13 

* jlfnfrtij atUmti af M-India IFoum'i QjHfmwre* 1^ 
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Indian women have particularly appreciated the fact that the 
International Labour Office has always taken special care to in¬ 
clude women in its councils. It has listened with respect to the 
Indian women who have Insert accredited spokesmen at Geneva, 
and has frequently adopted their pro po sals. The mutual regard 
and toyal ccwjpcration of the International Labour Office .and 
women’s organizations in India has been one of the happiest inter¬ 
changes of East and West. 

Since it is impossible to believe (in spite of Mr. Gandhi and 
uther taudaiores ttmporis arlt) that the evolution of India into a 
great industrial State can be chccktd, it is fortunate that her 
Indus trial revolution did not gather much impetus till idea* about 
the human needs of labour had found expression in the West. No 
one could wish to minimize the cruel conditions under which 
women and children still labour in India, and the long distance 
which must still lie travelled before they can voice their own needs; 
but at least they have their champions, and tile self-righteous com¬ 
placency of early capitalists in Great Britain, who saw in unpro¬ 
tected labour just <ki much factory fodder, is impossible in India 
to-day- Women's organizations arc very much alive to the prob¬ 
lems of female labour, and the considerable number of women in 
the legislatures is a guarantee that the needs of their inarticulate 
and unorganized sisters will nor be neglected; while such of the 

employers as are not naturally disposed to humane treatment_ 

and they are Certainly not more numerous in India than elsewhere 
—are kept up to the mark by the International Labour Office and 
the terms of the W asliington Agreement, which India was one of 
the earliest nations to endorse. 

WOMEN AND POLITICS 

T here is a breath-taking abruptness about the entry of Indian 
women into political life. One moment they were not there, the 
next they had sprung, like Athene from the head of Zeus, fully 
armed into the forefront of the scene, A few women were with 
difficulty persuaded to go on deputation to ask to have their names 
included on the electoral roll, when the Hon. Edwin Montagu 
visited India as Secretary of State in iqiy. Eour years later 
almost before they blew or cared what a vote meant, women found 
themselves registered as voters in Madras and Bombay. 

Nor can it be argued that the change was merely a formal recog¬ 
nition of a desire which had been latent all the time. The troth is 
inai women had not thought of themselves as j necessarv or poten¬ 
tially powerful element in national life. In spite of the part played 
irom time to time in Indian history by queens, as rulers or warriors 
in spite of Sultan Rttiyya’a wisdom and courage in the thirteenth 
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century, NtujabuV administrative ability in the seventeenth, or 
the valour of the Rani of Jhausi in ihe nineteenth, arid the achieve- 
meni> of many other distinguished princesses p the women of 
India were not part of the warp and w ool' of civic life. They were 
prisoners of a social system which imposed purdah on its high 
caste and ignorance on its low caste women. 

On the other hand, we sec that, as soon as women's suffrage with 
its many implications was offered. they at once grasped its im¬ 
portance* and even eagerly demanded a vote tor every adult 
woman* They never Bader-estimated the suffrage or looked on 
it as a mere bauble. The offer of the vote matched their hour. At 
the very moment when Congress and Mahatma Gandhi w ere calling 
on them for a national effort, they recognized that the prophet and 
the paramount power had each placed a valuable weapon within 
their reach. With one I land they grasped passive resistance and 
with the other the vote* 

In twenty years 1 women in India passed from a pat Llc lie indiffer¬ 
ence to eager activity and an acute awareness of their responsi¬ 
bility as citizens* 1 Phenomenal' la the adjective in commonest use 
to describe their progress. They became conadrtus of the claims 
of national life almost overnight. In Bombay, for instance, women 
who did not know their wav along the main streets, and had never 
seen the sea surrounding their island, formed themselves into a 
band of Desh-Sevil fcstt, who walked in procession*, picketed liquor 
and European shops, lay on the tram-lines, and obstructed the 
traffic for thirty hourb at a stretch. Am*t& were numerous and 
imprisonment was not only accepted but courted, in the same- 
spirit as suffragettes had gone to jail in England, It is said that 
throughout India two thousand women, from eighteen to seventy 

1 Fethipi ■ fett hdd tiatta will hc*t iJluetratc Uir (ipu't! 01 ibeir poHtkai pro* 
Jim . 

1917. A few women wrnt on 4 dcpuiflikni 10 the iton. Edwin Monmjpj to atk 
fnr voTm. 

Hit Montijpi-Ctielrnsford Reforms jfnve thr pfovince* pitandatorp 
pwtff to enfnmchiie women (WoOJrrj uvuft pboed OH the electoral 
rolb m Madraa ind Bombay K Lnird Piwiticci U^j}. liw 

Ceiurfll Provineeax Punjab. ami fitrijial fiuift}. 

n;4j, Wonwn votfitl for (he t^egidvtivi: Assembly a*«t provittrial Initiative 
C c HinriW 

193b- Women vi hjc r miidc tor tc&in in provincial Itjfi 

hjj7 Hr. Muihiklu)cihtn( KnMi win nuiriinauil the tint woiiulh rttrmbcr of 
□ pronncciLl Council. 

1^3 1-]], *rHe huillbtf oi women doctor* (rwfxicfed through t hr i r not holding 
lumdnil property to qiuTtf* :i-, voters! WW 315.^51 men) 

1935, The Gava uiman t oi India Att rnfhtndiitctll ^,000,000 women 
(39.eoo.oso men)* ■«! revived 4J for wflfluin in triii*Uluir*> 

1937, Eight WOnKJI were ducted to Icjmlnturr* in COvtvdtUtfincf^ rcrarved for 
wmncii. five vic« nominated to starts Sis took. o£Eoe«S Minister. Deputy 
Speaker*, and Ufttkr-Sccretariw 

1938. The tirai woman ws» elc-eied to the Council of Stale, 
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yeonj of age. were imprisoned in the years 1929-35. This was seif- 
sacrificing service on the grand scale, involving notoriety, hardship, 
the abandoning of home claims and young children, and all that 
ihc Indian wo man holds most dear. Their deeds btuc witness of 
their faith. But perhaps even more remarkable than the mass 
obedience to the nationalist call was the organizing ability shown 
by the leaders. Women came upon iht scene not merely as privates 
in the Congress army, but as lieutenants and generals, and one, 
Mrs, Samjini Naidii, as commander-in-chief. 

Patriotism tends perhaps to obscure how much they owe to the 
West and to lode their debt to die feminist movement in Europe. 
But the fact remains that, without this movement, the granting 
of full citizenship to women in India would hanlly have arisen as 
a question of practical politics, and might never hove occurred to 
the constitution-makers of Delhi and Whitehall. 

Indian women point out that they met with hardly any opposi¬ 
tion from men in their demand for the vote, and lose sight of the 
fact that India, on her trial before the world as a nation fit for self- 
government, could hardly admit any inferiority in her women to 
those of other democracies. She was on her mettle to prove how- 
much more enlightened her attitude towards women had lately 
become. Other factors working for the ^tension of the franchise 
were that the granting of the vote did not run counter to religious 
taboos (such as made the opposition to the raising of the marriage 
age so formidable an obstacle to progress in health and education), 
and the not irrelevant feet that women in India .ire nine million* 
fewer than men, all many, rarely hold enough property to qualify 
as vm era under tlm heading, and do not emcrimu economic riialrv 
with men, cither m the labour market or in professions, 

AII these circumstance* combined to make the enfranchisement 
uf women run on an even keel into the happy haven nf equal 
citizenship without having to meet the squally weather of sex- 
amagonistn or the rock 01 entrenched masculine prerogative. It 
was most fortunate fur India that women’s chum U< full civic 
responsibility had been fought out elsewhere. It wiisslso fortunate 
that the leaders possessed a common language, English, which 
enabled them to meet and confer in any part of India, so that they 
could organize their political societies on an all-India basis. 
Societies such as the National Council of Women (founded in 
* 9 - 5 ) an d the AIJ-India Women's Conference (founded in iQUfj) 
were formed, to train women in their new duties and give them 
experience in organizing and pulrlie speaking. 

When the hectic excitement of the passive resistance movement 
had spent itself, and men and women had to bring their minds 
to bear on the conditions and detailed provisions of the new con- 
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solution* flromen addressed themselves to this constructive task 
with enthusiasm and ability, Three women, Mjb. Subharayan. 
Regum Shell Newsi, and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, attended the Round 
Table Conference in l^andon in 1929^32 and easily held their own 
in that weighty gathering. Women are to-day performing honour¬ 
able and onerous duties as Ministers, Under-Secretaries^ and 
Deputy Speaker? of provincial Legislatures, not to speak of their 
work on muti id politics, local boards, and the magistrate's bench- 

Tbcv are to-day fully convinced that patriotism without a 
con struct i vc contribution through the legislatures is nor enough. 
With conspicuous ability and courageous repudhtion of the doo* 
trine that 'that woman is most honourable whose name is never 
bruited by the lips of men*, they stand a* candidate* in open 
election*, canvass, and make speeches in the legislatures. In no 
country have women achieved the fullest measure of citizenship 
with more dramatic suddenness, ur proved mom completely what 
two diverse civilizations, each with a valuable contribution to 
make to the other, can jointly bring to birth. 

The part women arc playing in India to-day Ls the fine flow er of 
a century of preparation, during which the stimulus came mainly 
from Lite West The seed fell on good soil, if it took long to germi¬ 
nate, Indian women have blossomed so astonishingly that* like 
1 he marvels of a Chelsea (lower show, they seem to have hardly 
any relation 10 the original humble plant known to earlier genera- 
iiom* Rut they show vigour and hardiness &l well as tropical 
rapidity of growth* It is of happy augury for the future that the 
women of both civilisations so cordially admire each others 
achievement. Englishwomen arc impressed with the courage, 
acumen, and brilliance of many Indians, while Indian women 
admire the tenacity anil unselfishnras of English workers who seek 
no reward other than that of knowing that a service lias been done. 

Indian women -arc also beg innin g u> make their influence felt 
tu world affairs. Their appearance at internalbml conferences is 
no longer greeted with surprised congratulations that they should 
be there at alt and able to apeak English so beautifully. Their 
presence and co-operation are counted on* and it is even beginning 
to be felt that these latest representatives of democracy and con¬ 
vinced advocates of peace may have a valuable contribution to 
make m the democracies of Lite Weal anil to the solidarity of women 
everywhere* 

Culture 

A final Word must be said about Indian women's reaction to the 
arts of the West, tn literature, music, and painting. The word 
culture is used with reluctance, since it implies more than is here 
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intended. Rut it is difficult to find another word to describe that 
disiilbtinn of western idea* which readied ev«| the women who 
had had no formal education and yet became aware of a flew spirit 
coming over to India from Europe. 

History bears ample testimony to Indian womens rapacity Tor 
a cultured life* but that capacity was being hide exercised at the 
! cginning of the nineteenth century. Their arts were at a low ebb, 
and it was contact with Europeans which made them realize that 
their lives lacked wide interests, and that Indian men, like the 
Greeks of the fifth century, had to look outside their homes for 
intellectual intercourse or beautiful music and dancing. They 
began to fed the need of exp resting themselves through creative 
work, or at least of being inn position to appreciate all that enriched 
the lives of women in other kinds* 

At first this awakening showed itself in a desire to imitate the 
Weslt and culture was for a tune identified with a knowledge of the 
English language. As an Indian hidy, Mr& H llan&a Mehta, wrote* 

f For die time being English produced wonderful insulin. Like Open 
Sesame, knowledge of the English liingusige opened the of the 
Occident. The Indian mind was tired wandering in the same old 
grooves. A new vtata opened before it* This Contact with the West 
proved highly fruitful and highly refreshing. With the /cal of a convert 
the Indian mind applied itself to the task of mastering a foreign tongue 
Wc have Am Dtirt and Toni Dun writing ihrir poems in English, 
I-liter at\ Mi*. Sarojim Naidu, whose command over the language 
would cause envy in the mind of an Englishman hinwelf ^ master of 
English literature* followed suit. To talk in English, to write in English 
considered tile acrLic tjf culture in thrv.c curly day-i . . F I p till now 
Jndran IllcratLire with very few exception* waa pocsu Whether it wu* 
the influence of the West or the nature of the prosaic scientific age, the 
age of reason, writing in prose became the order of the day, Mm. Sutya- 
naihnn wrote in English her two navels IJ Kimah Kf and "fkiguns”. In this 
century too ivus also bom another kind of literature, utc. journalism,' 1 

To-day not only the great English classics, the Bible* Sluakc- 
spearc, Milton, and Wordsworth^ arc as familiar in many Indian 
homes as in England, but the yearly output of more ephemeral 
literature is scanned with discrimination. The \voter knew a Parsi 
schoolgirl whose most valued possession w a complete edition 
«f Oscar Wilde's works, and such writers as G. Bernard Shaw, 
T. S. Eliot, and Aliluus Huxley are widely read. This interest in 
Coutcmporaiy problems of men and morals, in history, drama, and 
fiction. La something quite new fur Hindu women 

All through the centuries the women poets of India liad been 
occupied with a single theme, man's exile from God. An intense 

1 E, c. O Kin* and M, Qwbi i W'eiiHn w iWrm India (Bombay, i^). 
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ami poignant longing for divine fellowship runs through their 
versts—of prose there was none. They desired above all to be 
released from the body and to attain the soul’s freedom, Poetry 
was engaged more with eternity than time. There were few songs 
of human lovc t but many of the divine love, 1 The one period of 
exception from this ’God-mtoiication 1 of Indian poetesses was 
the period bf Muslim rule, A galaxy of gifted women flourished 
in the Court of Akbar and his descendants. His aunt Gulhatiaq 
Begum wrote valuable memoirs, and the Empresses Muminz 
Mabal and N r urjahan were poetesses of note p while Aurangzeb’s 
daughter Zeb-un-nigsa wrote about her own beauty with ecstatic 
delight in human loveliness, music, and flowers. But with few 
exceptions (among them Rupaimfi, whose love for her husband, 
Baj Bahadur, ended in her refusal to outlive his disgrace and de¬ 
feat) nearly all the poetesses of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were still occupied with God and with eternity, and 
rarely with the love and beauty of the world. 

Only after becoming acquainted with English literature did the 
thought of Hindu poetesses, like Tom Dutt and Siirojini Naidu t 
begin to express delight in this world. They showed consummate 
art in adopting both the manner and the matter of the English 
poets whom they so deeply admired. Could anything be more 
English than Am Dutt s lilting lines? 

Still barred thy dwri The far cast glows, 

The morning wind blows fresh nod free. 

Shall not the hour that wakes the rest 
Awaken atoc thee? 

To-day to their new-found delight in natural beauty fresh 
source of inspiration have been added, Several Bengali poets, 
and above all others Sarojini Maidu, have chosen themes that arc 
entirely modem and new,, such as the sisterhood of women in every 
country and the ardent longing of Indian women for national 
freedom, Thdr verses breathe a passionate fervour of loyalty to 
the motherland, of which it is impossible to quote here mure than 
a single instance: 

Are we not thine, O Beloved. to inherit 
The manifold pride and power of thy Spirit 3 
NVer shall we fail thee, forsake ihec or falter. 

Whose heart# are thy home, and thy shield and thy altar, 

Samjini Naidu b so wonderful a product of both East and West 
that it would be impossible to say to which civilization she owes 
most, or in which language her poetic gift: finds the mure perfect 
expression. Poetry is her chief medium, but as an orator she moves 

1 3w N, Matfucoh Thz Natenc $/ Modfm Imha, pp, 157, 
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her audience with equal mastery in English und in her own tongue 
and completely confutes the saying that East and West can never 
meet. In her they do. 

The rationalist spirit is running so strongly in India to-day that 
there ts a movement away from English and a desire to return to 
the vernaculars in prose and poetry. To quote Mrs, Harm .Mehta 
frg ft in ? 

'Contai:L with the Wes! west to bet head and Lnioxkaicd India with 
ever}'thing western, 'T o-day we are feeling the evil after-effect* of her 
debauch. .. . The present system of education has prun ed to be highly 
disintegrating and dcndtioiiahring in its character. Our literary efforts, 
which had gained in freshness by its first contact with the West, have 
#tink into rnerr urnhirigs, mere imitations, We waste our time and 
eiicTgy in try ing to master a foreign tongue, while our own vernacular* 
with all their potential wealth remain neglected. If India wishes to 
asset! herself as of old, she must rouse herself from this hypnotic 
trance. It is a matter of graxiheation that we have begun to realise our 
drawback. It » still more gratifying io set men and women sirivingto 
free themselves tram thk bondage of intellectual slavery . . . Our 
literature has taken up the cry of die country in danger/ 1 " 

in the arts of iriu&ic and painting a similar urge to drink of 
native springs ts turning women away from imported wines of the 
Wtat U wan not till they had suffered cruelly at the piano and 
harmonium that Indian women discovered hmv much they hated 
percussion and [wdlows, and also how remute from their own 
appfivach to music are the written composition* of western 
musicians, Since Indian musicians do not write down thdr in¬ 
spirations* but express thdr ideas and emotions through iniprod* 
sat run, Indian music- is even more intimate and individual than 
that of other lands, and it was inevitable Unit western music, in 
spite of the attainments of a few exceptional Indian pianists and 
violinists, amide little appeal to Indian women generally. + 1Tie 
musical idiom of the two civilizations is pules apart, and Beethoven 
and Chopin convey as little to the musical Indian as improvisa¬ 
tions un the sitar convey tu her English counterpart. For Indian 
music is a spiritual exercise, *a call from the Divine shackled to the 
Divine eternally free*, 'a ceksiiil stream between the Lover and 
the Beloved \ which can only be obstructed by written music. For a 
time End ion girls in the expensively educated classes were dragged 
into acquaintance with European musical instruments, but western 
mode less than any art of the West had made a home m India. 

Kciw h however, there are signs of o return to Indian music as 
a religious exercise and an expression of the reborn culture of the 
nation. Schools of indigenous music* where girta master the titsr § 

1 UciJgt rod Qwfaf lor. ch. + p. ioc. 
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< iilraba, end tma. liave sprung up in Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 
and Gujarat, so that music may become an integral part nf women's 
education, ‘a household goddess and familiar friend', At Shan- 
tiniketm, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s school, great stress i* Laid 
on music and also on dancing, which this famous school has lined 
imo a new ami honoured place among the arts of India. 

Painting has come more directly under western influence than 
music, because the educational system endeavoured to foster it 
through schools of art dependent on government grants. During 
the present century voung women have studied in these schools, 
hut it is now generally agreed that this attempt to introduce 
foreign standards and methods has merely produced copyists in 
whom imagination was starved and originality killed, since Indian 
artists desire tu express symbolic, religious, and abstract truth 
lather than to represent the known world. \V Ivatevcr the cause 
may be, painting and sculpture have not produced a Tom Dun 
or a Sarojitit Naidu, and Indian women have never scented as much 
^ home in these arts as in western literature, Sluiminiki.tan and 
the influence of the Tagore family are doing much to foster ihe 
arts of painting, music, and dancing among Bengali women and to 
turn their thought* towards a more indigenous expression ot these 
activities, and they willingly admit how much they owe to the 
imagination and sympathy of 1 i. B. HaveU and other Englishmcn. 
In fact, no fair-minded Indian would deny dial Indian art. though 
it passed rh rough a somewhat barren stage ol blind imitation, has 
ill fact been revivified by the clash of opposing ideals tu a more 
fruitful life. 


SUMMARY 

It IS generally agreed that more revolutionary changes have 
taken place in die status and outlook of Indian women during the 
last hundred years than in any preceding century. Owing tu the 
seclusion of women and the rigid structure ol Hindu society women 
were slower than men to come under the influence of western cm- 
liaalion, Hut when flirir hour struct:, they stepped with startling 
suddenness from the wings on to the centre of the stage. Vfly 
diticrent reasons are put forward for the dramatic change in their 
position. Indians maintain that women's position liad always been 
central. Europeans point out that, if it was central, it was also 
aiatic. They may have been enthroned, but they were riveted to 
their thrones, arid the crown they wore became, through early 
marriage, despised widowhood, and unchallenged ignorance, a 
crown of thorns. The foregoing pages have tried to describe the 
part which the West placed in changing these thui ns into die 
laurels which they now wear. 
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tn a well-informed book recently published by an Indian ludy, 
describing" the awakening of Indian women in (he social, political 
and cultural fields, (here is not a single reference tn Britain nr to 
Europe, This lady dc$cril>es the demand of Indian women fur 
a freer life, fbr greater equality between ihese*es h and for economic 
independence an directly due to India's glorious past in Yftdic and 
epic daw, to women's proved capacity as warriors and qneem in 
medieval times, and to the Inherent dignity of her status in the home 
to-day. The hums inn of western kfeas is [tot even condemned or 
derided. It h treated as non-existent, hidia is said to have turned 
in her long sleep. The moment of awakening has arrived of its 
own accord, and Indh has felt the urge to reinstate women in the 
glorious setting in which riita p Draupadi, and Sakunrata moved. 

On the other hand, western observers* cut off by language 
harriers, unversed in die tradition* of India, unable m share the 
deeply religious atmosphere in which Indian women are steeped, 
tend to under-estimate the profound infillence of the past un the 
women of to-day, and perhaps iu lay too much strew on the share 
the West has had in producing die modern Women's movement, 
llic very language in which the enfranchised women express them- 
selves deceives the foreigner It is full of familiar phrased such as 
"cottage industries*, 'economic emancipation 1 * ‘social opprobrium', 
‘the Industrial Revolution', 'chddi&h repress ions', which mean 
something very different in England and in India, Even when 
Indian women express their deeper thoughts, if writing in English 
they inevitably make use of icons, cadences, quotations, which 
suggest a closer identity uf thought than i* sometime* tile case, 
'The Good Shepherd 1 , 'the undiscovered country from whose 
bourn no traveller returns* mean something quite different to 
follow era of Christ and followers of Krishna, to believers in immor¬ 
tality and he lie v era in Karma* 

Yet when due allowance lias been made for the immense in¬ 
spiration of India's past, the question has still to be answered: 
Why did the awakening come in the nineteenth century, and not in 
the eighteenth or seventeen lh a oral the time when Hinduism was 
challenged by Islam P The answer mu^i be (hat it waa the result of 
contact with the West. To quote the word* of an Indian by no 
mean? uncritical uf the West, Mr, K, Nalarajan: 

'British rule has transferred Indian life and thought moiv tn one 
hundred ytanr dun Hindu and Modem in several centuries It has 
a new direction to Indian hktoiy. It has lilted mtr minds with 
hope? and asps rat tons undreamt of before. 1 l has brought m in close 
relation with world movements. It Um made ns fed that vye have a part 
hi moulding the future of hiunaimy,’ 1 

1 Mffm Sunol Rrfnrtftfr (IVrinhn>\ Jun. 
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The position of Indian women had been static for centuries, 
liU western rulers, missionaries, Orientalists began to trouble the 
waters. First a tiny ripple disturbed the dead level* then fresh 
currents began to flow into the river H Xow the whole surface is 
moving, breaking down the sluices and overflowing the ancient 
hanks. 

Though Indian women freely criticize the idle and parasitic hfe 
of some western women* as they see them in India or London, 
they praise and envy the West's army of enfranchised and trained 
women who devote rheir lives to public service. India admires 
their thoroughness their unrewarded devotion to those in need, 
their freedom of movement, their organizing ability and wide 
experience. For this reason, for instance, they emphasize the 
importance of sending social workers to train in England or 
America, though the Funds spent on such training could be used 
to equip a larger number in there own surroundings- In the train¬ 
ing for social service it is India that insist & on the broadening dlcct 
of trriinmtz in the West, while English social workers advocate 
training under Indian conditions. 

In spite of the temptation of nationalist feeling to ascribe the 
renaissance of women to a renewed awareness of Indies glorious 
pasi< few sincere Indian women to-day deny that ihcir enfranchise- 
men 1 is mainly due tn western influence. The treasure-house was 
stored with great riches. Indian women had high intdligence* 
administrative capacity, unselfish devotion to those dependent on 
them, and artistic gifts of no mean order. But someone from out¬ 
side had to produce the key and unlock the dour before these 
treasures could be used on a national scale. The West supplied 
the key, and in furring the doubly and trebly lucked door lias 
accomplished a task of great magnitude. 

Not for thousands of years* if ever, have Indian women enjoyed 
such freedom, dignity * and respect* or been :n so strung a position 
to serve their day and generation as the> are in to-day. It may 
even be satd that not even the British moulding of ihc many castes, 
creeds, and races nf a vast continent into a single nation is a greater 
achievement dun the liberation and unity which the Weat has 
brought to Indian women. 


CHAPTER XIV 

LITERATURE AND DRAMA 


t. BENGALI 



I IE beginning of Bengali literature may be conveniently dated 


±_ about the eleventh century A*m h and it> middle period about 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century; The modem period starts 
with ihe year iSoo, when die Fort William College wa> established 
in Calcutta. 'Hie nineteenth century is also die period of western 
influence, which operated through several channels, but mainly 
through the intreduction of English education, as die teaching of 
western arts and sciences through the medium of English came to 
be called in India. The effects of western influence will be assessed 
in detail later, but it may be noted here chat the literature produced 
in the century and n quarter after 1S00 is larger in hulk than the 
whole- of the literature produced in the nine or sen centuries prior 
tit that date. 

The Fort William College was established with the object of 
tniiilint! British civil servants in the languages, law , history, and 
cufiumis of India. Li gave a great impetus to the development of 
Bengali by bringing it within the pafv of official recognition and 
by die linguistic and literary vvurk done by member? uf its staff, 
notably by William Carey working in collaboration with Indian 
scholars. Impetus also came from the European Christian mk- 
sionarie&i who adopted the language of the people as the best 
vehicle of propaganda, Their greatest service to Bengali was the 
introduction of priming. The printing-prres brought literature 
Wtthin the reach of a large public and enabled it to develop in 
many ways hitherto impossible. It final!) destroyed the oral 
tradition w hich Bengali, in common With other Indian literatures 
had retained from m origin* and facilitated, rrally necessitated k 
the growth of prose. 

'Flic introduction of printing inevitably led to the growth of 
Bengali journalism, Its founder? were the Serampore mission¬ 
aries* who in published the Digdarthant and the Santarfotr 
Diirpiiv. The English newspapers of Calcutta created the taste 
and supplied the model, and other Bengali newspaper?, the 
TiiwrmtUttki the Stjmbad KtsumiuH, and the Samaihar Chan- 
drika, came out in rapid aucccssiun and were followed in 1830 by 
the famous Saittbatf Pr^bfmkaw of Iwwar Cham Ira fiupm, Later in 
the century came the philosophical md literary magazine, such as 
the T&tttvob&dkim Pntrika of Akshay Kumar Dutt and the Winga- 
dtmhan of Bankim Chandra ChatteijL There is great journalistic 
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activity in Calcutta to-day, and almost every important provincial 
town of Bengal haji its own vtmacular newspaper, 

English was adopted hy government as the language of educa¬ 
tion in 1835 and made the passpurt *0 government service in 1844. 
The strongest demand for it came from among a number of pro¬ 
gressive Hindus who saw in die modem scientific framing of 
Europe the :‘-ecrel of the superior power and efficiency of modem; 
Europeans, and w ho were anxious to import that Learning in order 
to combat the social and intellectual back ward nesu of their 
country, 1 low anxious they were can be seen from the protest that 
Karri Mohan Ray, the social and religious reformer* sent in 1813 
CO thv < jovcmnr-tiencral against the f .^tabUshmem of :i Sanskrit 
college in Calcutta. 

'This seminary {similar in character 10 those which exited in Europe 
before the lime of Lord Ba<wm) can only be exacted to |o^.tl the minds 
of voiUll with grammatical niceties and metaplivfiscal dktinetjona of 
tittfe or no practical use to the possessor or to society. The pupils will 
there acquire wh#t Wi» known ^ ,coo years ago, with the addition of vain 
and empty subtleties since produced by spetulmtkc mem T ., l beg your 
Lordship will be pleased to compare the slate of science and literature 
in Europe before ihe time of lyord Macon with the progress of know¬ 
ledge since he wrote. If it 3 uid been intended to keep ihc British nation 
in ignoniiiLC- of real knowledge, the Bacon hill philosophy would not 
have been allow ed to displace ihc system of the schoolmen. . . . In the 
same way the Sanskrit system of education would be the best calculated 
to keep tbsz*. country in darkne^, if such had been the policy of the 
Jlrilkli IcgELutirtr . 1 

The progressive Bengalis of the day were deeply conAciuu* of 
the fact that the Brit bit conquest of India r besides bringing about 
a political and economic change, had brought about a greater 
revolution in millers of the intellect and sptriL It bad removed 
India from the moral atmosphere of Asia to dim of Europe. The 
advent of western learning was for them as great and happy a 
phenomenon ns the advent of the Renaissance in fifteenth-century 
Europe, For this they had a sease of gratitude towards England, 
arid they acknowledged it generously. As Keshtib Chandra Scn t 
the «octul and religious leader, said in )m Lrttuff t in India: 
"Politically and inielk-ctuaLlc England h our master. We have been 
brought up in die school of English thought and have been 

inoculated With western ideas mid Sentiments/ 

None of rbe promoters of English education—the progressive 
Hindus, the missionaries, or the government—bad it as their 
object to discourage Bengali, far less to replace it by English. 
The Indian vernaculars not being sufficiently developed, the 
initial question was whether English or the classical languages* 
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Sanakrii, Arabic, and Persian* should he the medium of western 
education; anti the decision was made in favour of English. The 
vernaculars were never neglected; the system of education very 
soon became bilingual, and it wus hoped that the contact with 
English would help them to develop. The hope has ttcen amply 
justified in the case of Bengali, which la now rapidly replacing 
English as the medium of instruction in schools and colleges, and 
is one of the subjects for the highest examination of the Calcutta 
University. 

Prior to the nineteenth century Bengali occupied the same sub¬ 
ordinate position to Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian as the modem 
European languages did to Latin and Greek in medieval and 
renaissance times. The classical languages were the vehicles of 
culture nnd the repositories 'if ancient history and knowledge. 
They performed the high offices of the Church and the State, and 
were zealously cultivated and generously patronized. Bengali was 
the literature of the people, and led a second-hand existence on 
themes almost entirely derived from Sanskrit, from which it had 
abo derived its vocabulary, grammar, system of rhetoric and 
prosody, and literary type* and modes. It was primitive in 
character and outlook, and suffered from the limited range of ideas 
and experience of folk literature. It had evolved no prose litera¬ 
ture, no critical, historical, or scientific writing, no literature of 
thought and knowledge. Its poetry was more musical than poetic, 
the poems being meant to be sung as hymns or devotional songs 
rather than to be recited and read. Even the long narrative was 
□leant to be chanted. It had no secular literature, and was en¬ 
tirely harnessed to religious or semi-religious cults, such as 
Saivism, Vaishnavism, and Tanlriarn, and to the worship of 
classical and indigenous deities, such as Krishna. Raina, Siva, 
Sakti, Manasa, and Situ la. The writers were, a$ a rule, saints and 
devotees who wrote primarily from a religious, not literary or 
artistic, motive, and whose principal concern with life was how 
to be delivered from it, llte stile notes of pre-nineteenth -century 
Bengali literature arc those of Bkakti (devotion to some deity) and 
Moksa (release), and there I* hardly a single work which is in¬ 
spired by pure joy of living. So deep \va? the religious oberssiun 
that even when the theme was secular, as for instance the secret 
love of Vidya and Similar in the poems written about them, a 
religious ending had to be foisted upon it. The human note is 
struck more clearly than anywhere dse in die work of the Vaish- 
nava poets Yidyapati, Chandidas, anti Govinda Das, but even 
there human love is put into an allegorical religious setting and 
made the symbol of the human spirit craving for union with the 
divine. 
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Being essentially a Literature of escape, Bengali had little in¬ 
terest in, or contact with* the actualities nf life. As the result, the 
hulk of it was monotonous, ptatitudinmi*, convent ion-ridden, and 
devoid of substance and virility. A comparison with its pre&em 
state will show how the contact with English Ims given it ntibitifice, 
variety intellectuality* and modernity. L has developed a wide 
range of interests and has become a fit medium for aduk and civi¬ 
lized consciousness. More important than anything else, it has 
become humanized. The old mystical-devotional obsession per¬ 
sists, bm dots not prevail, and there is increasing contact with life 
and worldly things, 'lire English language has given die Indian 
vernaculars access not only English literature hut, through 
translations, to the literature of Europe. The Bengali writer of 
to-day need no longer live in the darkness and isolation of his 
native medievalism; be is the citizen of die entire modem world. 
The influence of Bengali spreads over ihe other vernacular litera¬ 
tures nnd is a modernizing and vitalizing force in present-day 
India. 

The disappearance of the oral tradition as the result of the intro¬ 
duction of printing had the most salutary effect on the form of 
Bengali poetry, just as the contact with English enriched its sub¬ 
ject-mutter. Poems were no longer meant to be chanted or sting 
(except when specially composed as words for music), but to be 
read and recited. Poetry thus bcciime free to live its own life, to 
develop in the light of its own Laws of prosody 4 and to explore to 
the full it* own returnees.of metrical and verbal beauty. In other 
words, poetry' was reborn, both as regards form and matter. A 
great activity set in for inventing new verse forms and for intro¬ 
ducing variations in the old verse-forms- For this the stimulus 
and the models were supplied by English poetry* The greatest 
format innovations of the nineteenth century were die Amitreksur 
Chanda (blank verse) and Chatvrdmp&H Kahn a (son net), which 
were introduced by M&dhu Sudan Lhitt after the Miltonic model 
The important feature of Dutt's blank verse was not rhymdess- 
nesa—fur Sanskrit verse was unrhymed, though there was no 
unthynu d verst in Bengali—but the rhythm and the device of 
running on dir sense from line to line: and for these Dull was in¬ 
debted to Milton, A modified form of Dull's blank verse, brought 
nearer to spoken speech, was used by Giri&h Chandra Ghost 1 for 
his historical and romantic plays, and obtained w ide vogue on the 
Bengali stage. Putt’s innovation aroused a storm of protest from 
the traditional bis* bur in thb, as in other things, they fought for 
a lost cause The age was one of innovation and experiment* of 
replacing the old by the new* of broking away from native tradi¬ 
tions and of adopting foreign standards. Another innovator was 
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Bituri L,.tL Chakra varti, whose exquisite lyric measure* have earned 
him the name of the father of the irunlcm Bengali lyric* Rabin- 
dranath Tagore was influenced bv ChaJiravairn, and started his 
poetic career on the -same path of experiment. His metrical inno¬ 
vations cover a wide field, and the wealth of formal beauty he has 
contributed to Bengali poetry will do credit to any major poet, 
'Hie most important name among the junior contemporaries of 
Tagore is that of Satyendra Nath Dull, who made many experi¬ 
ments in Bengali prosody, especially in Jus attempts "to adapt 
foreign verse-forms, 

Madhu Sudan Dutt was so highly westernized i(int hr embraced 
Christianity, travelled to liufupt, and started his literary career 
as a writer of English vene. He is one of the earliest of that da$S 
uf Bengali writers who have attempted original work in English, 
and who represent a different aspect of western influence from 
that with which this essay is concerned. If Dutt had continued to 
write in English, he might have become a third- or second-rate 
Victorian, bui he remains a first-rate Bengali poet. Besides creat¬ 
ing the Bengali blank verse he wrote ihe first, and so far die greatest, 
Bengali epic. The theme of the MeghnadkatMi is derived from the 
RamayOna, but Dutt treated it in an unorthodox and modem 
manner, Ht safeguarded the- heroic character of his poem by 
keeping it completely clear of religion—a gnat achievement when 
one remembers that all the vernacular adaptations of Sanskrit 
epics and semi-epics before him were religious in character. 
Religious elements had even crept into the original Rtmuytma and 
Mahnbharata and destroyed their heroic character. Dint's 
western education showed "itself in an episode, derived from the 
Odyssey, which lie boldly introduced into his epic. He wan 
followed by several writers of epic and long narrative poems utt 
classical ;ind historical subjects. The best of those were RangafaJ 
Banciji. Hem Chandra Banerji, and N'ubin Chandra Sen. The 
influence of Byron and Scott is noticeable in their narrative poetry. 
Rabindranath Tagore's debt to the West has been more in respect 
of style and technique .uid general inspiration than of subject- 
matter. Ilis early lyrics show him to have liven a student of 
Shelley . In the work of his middle and Inter periods can be seen 
the influence of the English aesthetic movement uf the end of the 
nineteenth century , of Maurice Maeterlinck, amJ of the poets of 
the Celtic 1 wilight. Tagore's is the principal influence on con¬ 
temporary- Bengali poetry, but some of the younger poets of tu-dav 
art breaking away from the Togo reap manner and sentiment and 
seeking inspiration front modern English poets, notably T. & 
Eliot and D. il* Lawrence* 

In its early days of development, Bengali prose was heavy. 
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rigid, and over-S«mskririwi T1ic growth of journalism und the 
novel helped to relieve it of the classical cmi of annollf) to make it 
modern, and to impart to it the rmturalttcss and flexibility of llse 
spoken language. The history of Bengali prose style in the nine¬ 
teenth century is that of the rapid replacement of Sadfm Bhasa 
(literary language) by Chain Bh&m (colloquial language). The 
influence of English ha* been uppermost in bringing about this 
trails formation. All the writers had received English education 
and were bilingual, with the result that, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, they‘introduced characteristics of English prose while 
writing Bengali, The extent to which Bengali prose has become 
anglicized in texture and rhythm will be seen from the simple fact 
that a I! the English punctuation points- are now as thoroughly at 
home in Bengali an they are in English, though prior to the nine¬ 
teenth century Bengali had no other point than the full stop, Ram 
Mohan Ray was dir pioneer of Bengali prose and of the literature 
of thought The other best prose writers of die nineteenth century 
were Tek Chand Thakur, Is war Chan dm Yidyasagar, tfemkim 
Chandra Chatterju Bhudeb Chandra Mukharjh Dehcndranath 
Tagore, and Romcsh Chandra Dun, There is a large and flourish - 
ing prose literature in Bengal to-day As uf contemporary' Bengali 
poetry, more than half the beauty and power of contemporary 
Bengali prose is the creation of Rabindranath Tagore. 

Two of the greatest gifts of the West to Bengali literature were 
the novel and ihv modern drama. Before the nineteenth century 
the Indian classical and vernacular literatures had the fable and 
the romance, but the modern social and historical novel b the 
direct outcome of western infliltflCt The same b true of the modem 
Bengali and Indian dram* and theatre. They are entirely based 
on modern western models and have nothing in common with the 
classical Sanskrit drama and theatre and with such £* mi-dramatic 
forms of local rustic growth as the yatta „ The novel struck root* 
with surprising ease and rapidity> and there was a large output of 
all varieties of it, such as social, historical, and mystery, in ihe 
nineteenth century It is now the most popular and flourishing 
atl T and is mainly occupied, as in Europe, with social themes. 
Scott, Lytion, and Wilkie Collins seem to have had the must m- 
ftucttCC on tile early Bengali novelist*, Bankim Chandra Ohattcrji, 
the greatest ot them, and the founder of the Indian school of 
fiction, paid a direct tribute to Lvtton by model ling the heroine 
of his Rajani on the blind girl of The La si Days of Pompeii. 
Chatter]is historical novels are rhetorical m style and romantic 
in their approach to history, a& are the historical novels of Scott. 
The western influence persists in the novels of Romesh Chandra 
Dun and Rabindranath Tagore, both of whom were educated in 
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England ar*tl have earned distinction as writers in English, fn ids 
autobiography Tagore lias related how, as a boy, he used to shed 
tears on reading a translation of Paul tt Virgime. The eternal 
triangles anil •mx problems «f Sarat Chandra Chrtttrji and die 
younger novelist* of to-day an- dearly imported from Europe. 

There «ere English theatres in Calcutta as early as 1756. and 
U was on thcLr model that the first Bengali theatre was built in 
1832, It was a private theatre, and the first original Bengali play , 
llte Kuhna-faita-san'vfwa, was acted there in 1857. This play 
followed the canons of classical Sanskrit drama, hut the Sar- 
Witka, acted in another private theatre at Calcutta in 1859, was 
constructed in the modem western stvle and established that stvk 
permanently on the Bengali Wage. The author of Sarmirthe was 
no other than Madhu Sudan Dtitt, the piuncerof the new Bengali 
drama as of the new Bengali poetry. The following passage from 
one of hi* letters shows the new' spirit of the age: 

*WJut are you if there he a foreign sir about the thing T&mnirrJbl ? 
Do yon dislike Moore's poetry because it is full of oriental ism ? Byron'* 
poetry for its Asiatic air, Carlyle's prose for its Germanism? Besides, 
rttiu'mtar that i dm writing tor lhat portion of my raiimrytncn who 
thuik stf l think, whewe minds tmve been inute ur kac imlmcd with 
wcatem ideas and modes of thinking; and thm it is my intuition to 
ihmw od the fetters forged for t » by a sen ile admiration of evcrvthiiiir 
Sanskrit. ‘ * 

I he new drama found able practitiuners Iq Manontulian Ihisc and 
Duutbandhu Mitra and had its future life assured in 1873 when 
btriah l handra tlhesc, actor, manager, and playwright, founded 
the first public theatre in Calcutta. Since then the drama has 
rsp'dJy grown, and Calcutta now poswseeg. several public theatres. 
The host-known of hose’s younger contemporaries Wert Amri ta 
Lai Hose and Dwijcndra Lai R av . Rabindranath Tagore has 
written several plays, some of which are in the Matter! indium 
manner. 

The main bulk of Bengali literature since the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury bear* the mark of western influence in some form or other. 
The influence is seen quantitatively in the mass of fiction, poctrr, 
drama, literature of thought and knowledge, and. above all. in 
an immense journalistic literature, all either translated from 
English or almost entirely based upon English or European 
modcK [ he mEhicnu? is seen qMJmtivdy in such works a& the 
notels of Rankini C tundra Chuioji, the epic of Madhu Hudan 
Dutt, and the devotional aongs and many lyric poem* of Rabin- 

’ y«*rtufn Nilh Baiu. Ji> m Chant at Ufr of MtufkumJan />»// (Csltijtu 
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dranath Tagore, which are Lubm in character and outlook but 
European in form and technique. The best writers of the nine¬ 
teenth century and of the present day twlung to the second class, 
and the best writers of the future will for a long time hdoug to it. 
This does not mean that there has not been any conservative re¬ 
action against the western influence p hut tliat the reaction lias been 
sectional and unSnlhieniiiil. Since the nineteenth century the 
cultural development of Bengal has mainly been in thr direction 
of a synthesis between the West and the East, of a fusion of the 
best that is in modern Europe with the 3*esfc that was in ancient 
India. Itom Mohan Ray, for instance, not only agitated (or the 
introduction of English education* hut inaugurated a 'back to the 
UptaiskudA* movement in religion. 

The first effect of English education was that young Bengal, of 
die day became denationalized and hyper-westernized. 'Hie tide 
turned in the 'eighties w hen the movement began fnr the creation 
of a national Indian culture with routs in die country's past 
civilization. Inn purged of the corrupt suns of medieval and post- 
mcdieval times, But the movement \vn^ not directed against 
westemism as such, hut against the ill-assimilated and exaggerated 
westemism that had prevailed so far. What i& more* it wsts equally 
strongly directed against the conservatism that stood for the per- 
pet nation of medieval and post-medieval conditions. This is seen 
in all the important isorial dramatist and novdiate since the 'bixiics. 
They show up the evils of both by per- westernism and hyper - 
iniiiaui&m in Bengali life. The movement for a national culture was 
the offshoot of the spirit of political nationalism that was aroused 
by the impact of Europe and was far from being independent of 
western influence It* knowledge of unci ms Indian civilisation 
vm derived from I he rewards of European indoJogista and of 
Indian scholars trained by them. Even tile nationalist spirit wus 
indebted to such W offc* by Englkhmrn m Tod's Anrmk of ttajat- 
than for many of the themes through which it found expression 
in Bengali literature* 

It should be said, however, that except among a small number 
of intellectuals, the best ekmenis of European literature cannot 
be said to have arrived in Bengal yd* nr, having arrived, to have 
struck roots. The Ikngali writers have noire of them sought front 
the Weal the intellectuality and scientific realism which their 
literature needed most and which are the lies! things modern 
Europe can give. What ta worse, they have sought in the West new 
refuges for the scntimcntiiliam, Escapism, and myiuciain that were 
the banc of Bengali literature in the prat.. At a lower level, 
westernized Bengali literature lias suffered from the fact that the 
class of European literature tliat has exerted the most vital and 
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widespread influence in India is the journalistic and [>Meudo- 
itfirar>’ class to he found in the railway book-stalls and suburban 
libraries of humpe. This is as much due to the inability of the 
tniijomy oJ Indians to comprehend the best dements of western 
literature is lai the same inability of the majority of European*, 
belonging chiefly to the military and commercial clone* who go 
to India. The inferior culture thus diffused is freely acquired bv 
the majonty of educated Indiana and passes for the best that 
Europe could ghrt to India. The Indian universities try to im¬ 
prove taste, but their influence hardly touches the fringe of the 
lit mg, creative literature. All this is not meant to suggest that the 
increasing fertilization of Bengali literature bv the West is neither 
desirable nor practicable, but to show the difficulties that hove lain 
Ut the way. 

I he difference in the liferaiy ideals anti models of modern 
Europe and pre-British Bengal and, more than an idling else, the 
dincrence m the conditions of life of the two countries have im¬ 
peded die diffusion ol western influence and have produced manv 
incongruities. Tfais the modem Bengali drama, though western 
in torm, is rhetorical and Lyrical in spirit, rather than dramatic in 
the motkrn western sense Many of tlie sii-cilled problems and 
much of the so-called psychology uf modem Bengali « novels 
besides hemg derived from the inferior class of European Action 
mentioned above, are completely divorced from Bengali life Hut 
sudi incongruities are only to be equated, lor the first imract uf 
one culture on another always takes place through the weakest 
aspects of both and produces a stair of temporary rootlcssnesa 
VYhat is desired is that the western influence should continue and 
be more intensive. Bengal! will Own be able to iisaimiTmc the best 
aspects of western literature and so realize to the full ,he new life 
on which u has started so well. 


It. Ill XU 1 

Hindi has .! long history. The language, originating in the 
np*t?hram£a p which Ihr^m to constitute the ernttraun M-xcch ui (fie 
people about die second century h i .. may lw said to have assumed 
literary form m the eighth century A.ii„ when the poci Sarahna 
tvno wrote mostly in the Apabhnunsa, used Hindi phmes and 
sentences, perhaps uncon sljous! y, to such an extern that he must 
be regarded as the first H indi poe t. J Ic was follow t -d bv some three 
dozen writers, who flourished from die eighth tn the twelfth 
century, ot whom the last and greatest. L’hand Batdai, wrote the 
famous puem Pnt ,^ With this notable exception their 

works were mostly religious und were baaed on the Samkrii 
writing uf Hindu and Jain poci*. 
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The productions of fiubscquent poets and writers during the 
five or six centuries of Muslim rule in Indio unmistakably establish 
the fact that the literature of that period was to a considerable 
extent influenced by Islamic thought and culture, Though the 
ground-work and whole structure of the vast majority of literary 
works continued to lie caseotblly Hindu, in design as well as 
txccutiim. The religious renaissance of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
Centuries also luid a great influence «m literature which ladled for 
aoo years and more. Wc need not therefore feel at all surprised, 
and should not have the slightest hesitation in admitting, that the 
life and thought of modern western civilizatian has had a similarly 
marked, and indeed much greater, influence on Hindi, Before the 
establishment of British rule. Hindi literature was mostly con¬ 
cerned with religious, philosophical, descriptive, martial, sensuous, 
emotional, and other such subjects. Poetry naturally prepon¬ 
derated over prose and drama; the proportion of the latter to 
poetry was indeed more or less infinitesimal. The impact of the 
West was, as it were, instrumental in shaking us from the slumber 
of centuries and forcing us to visualize the realities of life, and this 
awakening ha* changed the content and character of uur literature. 

The l i'C *>r l E i iuli extends over several provinces of India, where 
it comes into contact with many other languages, with the result 
that it assumes various forms in various parts. It has also been 
effected by the influence of Muslim culture, which produced 
different linguistic forms even in the same areas. It will be helpful 
Hi nur purpose briefly to explain the results before proceeding 
farther. The words used in Hindi have been styled latsam {pure 
Sanskrit words), iadbfua ™ (HindUittut] forms of Sanskrit words), 
Lind drsfittj (local words derived from popular parlance). These 
divisions strictly relate to Sanskrit only, hut they can be extended 
to Pentium to Arabic* anti also !■ i- English words: e.g- 'lantern' is 
a hituim word while 'laltcn 1 h ttid&Jiara, As regards the etymology 
and construction of sentences, there are two main farms called 
Urajbiiash.i' which is the language of the district and vicinity 
of Mathura, and KharriholL which j& that nf the district and 
neighbourhood of Meerut F These two have been used both in 
poetry and ki prose since the thirteenth century, besides Avadhi, 
Bunddltharidi, Marwari, and other form*, but Rrajhhiisha was the 
dominant form before the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
U rdu adopted Khari-bok :ia iis ba&i&^Mualims made their capital 
at Delhi which is near Meerut, and used in it both Indian and 
their own Persian and Arabic words. As Urdu went on improving 
and assuming literary Forms, ii gradually cache wed Hindi words, 
inclining mon and more towards a difficult Persian and \mhic 
vocabukn. Though the grammar and construction of Hindi and 
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Urdu are identical, vet scholarly Hindi inclines towards Sanskrit 
and similarly Urdu towards Arabic and Persian, with the nsuii 
jfiat m their advanced stages they appear to be two different 

linages m spue of their common origin, verbs, and construction 
of sementfis. 

The British began to extend their political influence from the 
middle of the eighteenth century, but western culture naturally 
took some time to take root* One of its first fruits thc ^ 
development of prose literature. This was not a new product, 
l here arc known to have been prose writers in the fourteenth 
century, when unrakh Nath and jvonrishwar flourished fabout 
M 5 0 )' stwl stnjv specimens of a much earlier period have I Mien 
unearthed m the course of a search for Hindi manuscripts which 
was Started by the Nagri Pnidiarm Sabha of Benares in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. In the second half of the eieiit- 
eenth century again several prose writers came into prominence 
of whom two, badaaukhbUiySo) 3m j I„ sha Allah Khan fi W 
may he mentioned, as they illustrate the tendency ..f the lanmure 
to lake vary ing forms. Sadasukhb], though lie knew Persian and 
Arabic quite well, excluded them from his vocabulary, which w 3S 
pure Jiindi, i.e, correct Khari-bo]i with some admixture of Sanskrit 

VV n rJ f i | lnS | llJ A !^ 'i khari s l ™S li age wan such that it may be 
LalleJ Hindi or Lrdi. at one s pleasure, and he was one of the 
fcirlicst writers, after Jyoimshwar, to turn Hindi prose from 
religious to secular subjects. K 

The real prose age. however, began in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth or the early years of the nineteenth century; it certainly 
to make rapid strides after iSeo. and tu improve in quality, 
though H was still neither polished nor free from localisms. The 
chief prose jvntm in the first quarter of die century were UlJuji 
Lai and Sadal Mista (1803). jankt Prasad (t8i*). and ihc Ua r tiit 
missionary William Carev, whose works were products ot^ihr 
conditions created by the new regime. Lalluji 1^1 and Sadat 
Misra wrote Iwote for lire in schools; the former had a strong 
admixture of Brojbhasha m his style, the latter used Khari-boh 
With some admixture of astern forms. William Carey published 
tmishiionj of Christian religious writings entirely in Khnri-boii 
with a purity of style which is remarkable considering the period 

n k "' ll 1 ? *2 iich r?*« * SS 

3 produced educational h^kson history, m-o R nmhv chemistry 
and other ACtences They generally esebewid Perifan'imd 3 
words, even though they were obliged to take words from vilhtn 

dialects m their place, ... hecau* rheir protelytteing was 

not popular among Muslims but found most favour with HariJms 
(untouchable?) and tow-caste Hindu*. ■^ 3nS 
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As regards Hindi poetry, its greatest masters flourished long 
before western culture was even known in India. Chand Rardai. 
Kahir, Tutsi E>ja, Rahim* Kesha va, Behan, Bhmdiau, Mali Ram. 
Dev, and other great potitetthed lustre on Hindi iiterature from the 
twelfth n> the seventeenth century 1 , but after this there was an age 
of decadence. The eighteenth century prinJtieed mi poet of Lhe 
first rank, and the decline continued up to the first or even the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century, though we cannot ignore 
poets like Psdmakar* Pratap Sahi, Chandra Shekhar, Gwal t and 
Din Day a I Gir, of whom some attained to great eminence, but 
none showed any western influence in their writings. 

Sq new prose-writers of note were produced before the transi¬ 
tion period of our literature (1833 to iS6S). Before this there was 
a preponderance of religious and esoteric poetry, almost to the 
exclusion of other subjects of a rtlliflfcc nature. In the transition 
period intellectuality and scientific realism found their way in 10 
literature, tu the slow but steady replacement of the hide-bound 
and blind beliefs of the past: poetry acquired greater variety and 
a wider scope: prose developed to an extern unheard of in the past; 
and Brajbhasha gradually gave place to Khari-buli. 

The brightest luminary of this period* a writer who is assured 
of a permanent place in our literature, was Swami Day a nan d 
Saraswnti, the founder of the Arja S&maj* who initiated a move¬ 
ment of religious reform, a religious renaissance which emitles him 
to be ranked with Raja Rum Mohan Ray and Keshab Chandra Sen, 
Seeking to purify and revivify Hinduism, he wrote in pure and 
forceful Hindi, protesting against the ritual and dogmas of Putunic 
teaching, tn fulfilment of a vow that he would wage unceasing 
warfare against its dogmas and idulatry Lind establish education in 
accordance with ancient Brahmtmic tradition, Hinduism was to 
be saved from the corruptions which had crept into it and at the 
same time prevented from falling a prey to unalloyed western 
influences. Opposed as he was to those influence, be was one of 
the first great nationalist writers in Hindi. Another prose writer 
of this period was Raja Shiva Prasad, whose literary work was 
largely devoted to popularizing a form of Hindi called Khichri 
Hindi, which had a strong admixture of Arabic taisam and 
ttuihhata words and resembled rise modem Hindustani dialect 
which, in the interests of linguistic unity between Hindus and 
Muslims, many eminent persons are anxious to have adopted as 
a compromise between Hindi and Urdu. 

The modern period begins about the year (869, by which time 
railways, the post, and the telegraph had been established, and 
printing-presses, newspaper*, and magazines w ere springing up in 
quick succession. The first Hinds newspaper, the {Imam Akhiar y 
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been helped into existence by Raja Sft* Prasad in 1S45; the 
magazine HindiPradipa was edited hv Mkrishna Bliuiia, a drama- 
UfcL and humorist; the Kati V achat* Sudha was brought fJut by 
Bhiirtcridu Haris Chandra of Benares in 1868. The last was ii 
voluminous and extraordinarily versatile writer—a poet, prose- 
writer, dramatist, humorist, historian, novelist, and. above all, 
a profound patriot, his writings being infused by an ardent feeling 
or patriotism, lit produced no less than 175 works during his 
short span of life extending to only thirty-five years, and he takes 
his place among the nine or ten fore most writers of Hindi since its 
inception its j literature some 1,200 years ago, The title of 
Bharietidii, i.e. the Moon of India (in contrast to the companion- 
s ip of the Ur tier of the fetar of India conferred on Raja Siva 
Prasad), was given to him by the public as a tribute of admiration. 
11 is work as a dramatist calls for special notice. Dramas arc known 
tn have been produced as long ago as the fourteenth centon but 
there was nothing resembling modern dramas. Of the latter one 
nt the earjiest was Raja Lakshina pi Singh's Sakmota Xntak which 
was a translation from kali Das. In the hands of llaris Chandra. 
liraimsLk- art rc;it H hed a hi eh level, and lie has been cut led die Futbcr 
(.1 the modern drama in India, Some of his works were tnmd i- 
tions, others original composition*; all were distinguished for 
their ^eshnfiss .il style ,uul ireatmcm Ho wrote pure Hindi with 
a certain number of Arabic unii Rcrsiim words taken from current 
sfHrfdi, his style being a compromise between thru of Raja Siva 
and that of Raja I.akshman Singh. He had a number of 
lolbwere, the ablest of whom, Pmap Nani van, was the originator 
u! the cry Hindi. |-findu, Hindustan’, which lias become a iiuttunal- 


I -itcran activity has taken many different forms and cm braces sub- 
recta which were unknown in pre-British days, Religious and esoteric 
«*?** have given place to secular and popular subjects - political 
stK'U! and literary— ami there i- far greater object!vitv. Novels 
and short stones of a modem tvpc are a new branch of lift mure 
as also is the essay, chiefly of a biographical and critical chs merer’ 
Which, however. has by no means the same popularity. Hood work 
5“ ™ ,n ^chaeology, History, philosophy, and biography. 
1 here haisbecn anew interest in the aitcicnl literature of the land 
huge v owing to the pride in it inspired by the spirit of nationalism* 
and iis history has been the suhjecT of scholarly studv and research. 
In 111s connexion we may perhaps, he permitted to mention our 
joint work Lh c ,\W WWi /4 V,nnd (t 9 n), the first systematic 
history ot Hindi literature, which wa* preceded and largely in¬ 
spired by an earlier study. Shim Singh Snroj bv THakur Shoo 
btngh Svngar, and bir George Gncrson 1 * Modem Vrnumdar 
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Literature qf Hmdusitfsu Criticism h not a new future, for it nag 
introduced in the first hull of the eighteenth century by the poet 
Hhikhaviitas, hut it has been developed on new lines in accordance 
with modem standard*. Literature has become polemical and h 
the instrument of religious social* and political propaganda. 
Politics! issuer hove had marked reactions on contemporary' 
thought* and there is a mas?i of political literature with a strong 
tinge of nationalism. This again is not a new feature, for old poets 
like Bhustian and Lai in the time of Aurangzeb displayed a sturdy 
nationalism; but the modem nurpui is of a different character 
and has different aims. In this r as sis other directions,, in the form 
and substance of literary work, the influence of the West un¬ 
mistakable. 

With the extraordinary development of pr^e which has been 
going on since the beginning of the nineteenth century* it appeared 
at one time as if the day of poetry was almost over; indeed, the 
writers of this chapter expressed that opinion in 1911 in Misra- 
humihti Vinorf. Proi^c had assumed 0 modern garb, hut poetry 
continued on traditional lines and was little affected by modern 
mfllienees. Its subject-matter continued to he based mostly on 
ancient epics like the Rama yam and the Mfifiabh<mi?a\ even 
really great men of the post-Buddhistic and Muslim periods 
seldom received any attention. Since then, however* with the rise 
of nationalism, the frequency of kaii-srnnmetam (poets' confer- 
tncei) and the like, it Ira acquired vitality. 1 1 has been rejuvenated* 
and it gives m the greatest pleasure 10 acknowledge that a different 
and a fresher poetic atmosphere lias been created. New varieties 
particobrlv mysticism (chlwyavtiJ), have now assumed importance, 
and though our poets have not yet been fully able to shake off the 
domination of Tubi*s dictum that the muses get angry if one 
employe them in singing the exploits of worldly men* there is 
fortunately a tendency to break away from such an mi wholesome 
restriction K and they are no longer obsessed by eaoteric subjects. 
On the whole, however, Hindi poetry owes little to western in¬ 
spiration, except In its modernity, as shown in its realistic and 
rationalistic tendencies. On the oilier hand, our prose literature, 
and also our dramatic works, meagre though the latter are even 
now, are for all practical purposes the product of western influence 
and culture done. There was. as already stated, some prone hitra- 
ture in existence in earlier times, but it was small in quantity and 
limited in range, concentrating on religious themes and ignoring 
the actualities of life and its practical issues. Poetical and critical 
literature, history, archaeology, and the like were conspicuous by 
the if almost entire absence. Our literature has now a far fuller 
content and as in closer contact with the realities of life owing m 

sek 
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the revolution, material, sock!, and intellectual, which has been 
effected by contacts with the West, such as the spread of English 
education, the intertommi m i cation due to the post and railways, 
the growth of the Pre^s, die development of political consciousnt-is, 
and the iniluence of world-thought. 

It remains for us to add that considerations of space have neces¬ 
sarily limited this survey to a general sketch of salient features and 
that we have consequently been obliged to exclude many parti¬ 
culars, including even the names of the beat modem Hindi writers. 

III. MARATHI 

Modem Marathi literature may lit said to have begun with the 
advent of British rule in Maharashtra. Although Marathi litera¬ 
ture dates as far back as the twelfth century, it was den went in 
variety of form and subject, consisting mainly of poetry , ballads, 
and chronicles. It either dealt with mythological, legendary, and 
historical heroes and heroines nr entered into pintado phi cal and 
metaphvsical tallyrinths. Its tone was us l tally religious and didactic, 
and at times heroic. It took delight in narrating mystical experi¬ 
ences, and exhorted people nut to be too worldly-minded but to 
remember God constantly and so "cross the insurmountable ocean 
of life 1 . Poet-saints from Mukundraja to Moropant, excluding 
rtsmjus. sung the glories of God and taught that the ideal of life 
was to renounce the world and strive to attain salvation. 

With the spread of British rule, the old order changed, yielding 
place to new. People came more and more in contact with the 
rulers as well as with their literature. The new system of govern¬ 
ment, new educational methods, new- customs anti manners, new 
modes of thinking and behaviour which came with the new regime, 
had a peat effect upon contemporary life and literature. At the 
same lime the proselytizing attempts'of Christian missionaries in 
India had an indirect influence on literature, "they established 
vernacular schools, wrote vernacular text-books with the help of 
Indian pandits, and translated the Bible into several Indian 
languages. The Baptist Mission at Seram pore published a number 
of books in Marathi, of which Dr. Corey's Grammar ,,j the Moh- 
rutta Language (1805), (he Gospel of Saint Matthew | ifiasj, the 
Fanfhuumtra {1815), and the Hitepadesa {1815) are worth mention¬ 
ing. The Scottish Missionary Society at Bombay, by publblung 
Marathi translations of the Hi hie. also helped the growth of Marathi 
prose. The work of the missionaries inspired government to take 
steps in the direction of education, arid, under the guidance of (he 
thou Governor, Mountstuart Elphirwumc. a Native Schoolbook 
and School Society was established in Bombay in 1830. As a result 
of this, many schools were established mid attempts were nude to 
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educate the masses by publishing translations as well a,-s original 
compositions in their mother tongue. 

During the period 1810-74 a number of boohs were cither trans¬ 
lated or adapted from Lughsh into Marathi- Amongst these were 
translations of Bun yap** Pilgrim*j PtOg?ett t Dr. Johnson's Ranchi? 
(1873) by K. Chiplunkar, Qmmbers’s Marat Class Book (1846) 
by liarikcshavji Ratliare, Robinson Crusoe [1S71}. the Arabian 
Sights, /loop's Fables ( i8o6) p and Bcrquln’s Children's Friend 
(1828) by Sadashiv Ivaslmmath Chhnmr. Works such as these, 
however good in their own way* could not satisfy the creative 
genius of Marathi writers and their desire for self-e xpress ion p 
ami they began to write original books meant to be read not 
by school-children but by the literary public. Of Ehese early 
writers Kao Bahadur Deshmukli ^LukhilwadT) deserved special 
mention on account of the appeal lie made to liis countrymen to 
giyc up their self-complacency and be prepared to accept Lhe best 
that the West had to offer. 

With the publication in 1875 of the series of essays entitled 
A ihanti/s Mala by V i&hnu Shastri Chiplunkar* a new era was 
ushered in—that of reaction from western influences, bar leer 
writers had been dazzled by western civilisation and exhorted 
others u> fa I low i t blindly* Chip I uukar called * > n hi s an pa t r h rts to 
hivc T and be proud of, lour tilings—their own connin', their own 
religion, their own history, and their own language, lie attacked 
his literary opponents with the weapons of Invective and satire 
and gathered round him a band of workers and writers inspired 
by the same ideals, lie himself imitated the style of Johnson* 
Macau lay J and Gibbon, and in the Nibattdh Mata developed the 
essay form, which in pre- British days was nor known to Marathi 
writers. They fri miliar itfed themselves with it only when they 
read Mill, Bent ha in, Macaulay* imd He rive ri Spencer, all of whom 
exercised a great influence over contemporary authors in Maha¬ 
rashtra. Cluphmkar brought it 10 perfection, and since his day it 
has become a favourite vehicle of thought, used by a number of 
write re* of whom distinguished examples are B. G. TiLk, i.L G, 
Agaritar* S. M, karaojape. N. C. Kdkar, A. 11 , Kolhatkar, and 
p- 1 - Madkholkar, all of them essayists who cither were or are also 
journalists* and who* though influenced by English models* dis¬ 
play distinctive individuality, 

Ihe modern personal essay is an offspring of English literature. 
Writers like Charles Lamb* ‘Alpha of die Plough 1 * and Robert 
Lynd, with their fascinating style and lovable personalities* have 
influenced Marathi writers, such as Prufessiir Fhadke, .Mr. Khan- 
dekar* and Mr. Kanekar* who arc making this a popular form of 
literary activity. To three authors nothing js trashy nr unimportant 1 
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from the broken umbrella fa the rotten envelope things have a 
meaning for them; when ive read their essays, we feel m if our 
friends were talking with us. 

If there can be siiiJ to he any varieties of Marathi literature 
which love Deceived their entire inspiration from English litera¬ 
ture, they are the short story and the novel. No doubt there were 
short stories in earlier Marathi literature, but they were crude 
and inartistic. They were mostly atones from the Pmrkaltmtm 
and HitQpadem and were essentially didactic, r rhcy bear no com¬ 
parison with the modem short stories, Marathi writers were 
encouraged to handle this form of composition after reading the 
short stories of Hawthorne, Poe, Bret Haric + Stevenson, and Q. 
Henry. and there arc now a number of successful short-story 
writers including three Ladies, Mrs, K. Rao p Mrs, Tilak, and Mrs. 
LeJe, The novel was first introduced in the form of translations 
and adaptations of w estern fiction, and may be said to have been 
naturalized by Hart Narayan Aptc, A writer of original genius 
and no mere copyist, he popularly known as the Marathi Scott 
from his historical novels and also as the Marathi Dickens from 
the sock) novels which he wrote in a homely and interesting 
manner. He has had many successors—N. ii, Apte, Professor 
V. M. Joshi* Professor Pluidkc, Dr. Kctkar, Mr. KhandcW, and 
Mr. Akdkhnlkar. to mention a few outstanding writers, whose 
productions treat of every phase of life. The popularity of fiction 
is now firmly established.+ and though die work of man> modern 
novelists reflects the influence of contemporary western writers, 
notably Tolstoi, Dostoevsky, Maxim Corky. Galsworthy, Vicki 
Baum, and D, 11 « Lawrence; and though, os mentioned later, there 
w much that is not true to Indian life and thought, the novd is 
now not a mere exotic hut has tools in the soil. 

Modern Marathi drama dates more or less from the year 1840, 
when Vishnuths Rhawe produced dramas based on mythological 
themes. Since then it haft been a favourite form of literature, as 
may he seen fmm the number of plays—some 1,200 to 1,300— 
written during the last hundred year*, f rom the year \K\o to ifjfto 
the dramas which were composed were mostly mythological anti 
were of a peculiar and somewhat stereotyped pattern with gods 
and goddesses appearing on the stage together with demon si. The 
year 1861 saw a change, for it was in that year that V. J, Kmane 
wrote his original historical play called Thorta Madfatirao rwhwr. 
As a driima this ha* many faults, but as it was the first of its kind it 
came with a shock of pleasant surprise and created a great sensation* 
The Sanskrit pandit*, by translating Sanskrit dramas, also helped 
in the development of Marathi drama, while performances hy 
students of the Deccan College of a few 5 dramas of Shakespeare 
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and Kaiidusa attracted further attention to the dramatic art. Then 
carnr Anna Kirl&skar, who ftvolinirjfji^ii ibt stage with his musical 
play Slttiktitittifd produced in the year iS8f« This was A great and 
immediate success, people Hocking in thousands to witness its 
performance. Encouraged by this experience he wrote two other 
musical play*. The form of dramatic entertainment introduced by 
him had an immense vogue, and he may be said to have founded a 
school of playwrights who mote on the same lines, The musical 
plays written by Kiriosbar and his followers were based on the 
idea of English opera, but differ from it in making use of prose 
dialogues, together with a profusion of songs. 

I ran^Iutinm and adaptations from Shakespeare followed. 
Almost half the total number of Shakespearian plays were trans¬ 
lated into Marat hi; Hmufrt, Macbeth ^ King Lcar^ The Terming of the 
Sfam* and Cymbtlinr were often performed, The second favourite 
English drama list was Sheridan, whose Schual far Scandal and 
The Rivals were repeatedly translated. These trimriarioTis made 
a permanent impression on the technique of the Marathi drama. 
Hitherto tragedy in the Shakespearian sense of the term liad not ex¬ 
isted in Marathi literature, as it was not to be found in the original 
model of Sanskrit literature. This does not tnean that there was 
no tragic demetit in cither. BhavabWi's famous Sanskrit drama 
LlturranuhtmUi is full of tragic atmosphere, which is also found 
in Marathi dramas, though they do not end with the death of the 
here or heroine, W ilh the study of Shakespeare's pi ays writers 
began to compose tmgedies in Marathi. Prominent among these 
art Kinane, Khadilbtr, Gadkari, and Atmdhkan KhydjJkar, 
a dramatist of great repute, has modelled hi* plays both oh Shake¬ 
speare and on Kalidasa. They are mainly mythological, but lie has 
also written some excellent historical plays. 

The dramatists of the early twentieth century took other models, 
writing plays after the manner of Bernard Shaw, Gakworthy, 
Barrie, and Ibsen. In manner as well as m matter they com¬ 
pletely transformed the Marathi stage. They wrote realistic drama 
dealing with social and jk^I itic.il problems and did away with 
asides, soliloquies, rolling tip of the curtain, frequent scenic mid 
frequent sungs H Like the English stage, the Marathi Stage h 
becoming more and more realistic. It owe* much to the work of 
two popular dramatists, Mr, Varerkar md Mr. Atr«. Mr. Varcrkar 
has written a number of problem plays touching on various current 
social questions from untouch ability to prohibition. Mr. Attt 
started on different lines. On account of the increasing popularity 
of the 'talkies' the stage was not able to hold its own against the 
cinema. Retiring that special means were necessary to attract 
audiences, he wrote comedies packed with humour and wit which 
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Appealed to the lighter enjosiurts, But this was not, and ia nut, his 
only or main business* for he has also written problem plays 
holding, as it were* a mirror up to society. 

Modem Marathi poetry is very different from the old Marathi 
poetry. If the ‘alter was religious and didactic* the former Is 
essentially secular and romantic. The old poet narrated the heroic 
deeds nnd amours of pods and goddesses; the poet of the present 
day delights in narrating ordinary household affairs and the lives 
and loves of ordinary men and women. The old poetry ignored 
nature, but modem Marathi poetry deals with nature in all its 
aspects As regards variety' of form, the old poetry was hopelessly 
lacking in it. It consisted dither of epic slories written mainly in 
Oti or Ary a Vnm*i or of didactic and reflective verses written in 
Abhang Vndia* Modem Marathi poenry is far mure flexible 
mid varied, expressing itself through odes and elegies, sonnets and 
lyrics. New conceptions have been introduced as well as new 
metres, and, as Professor W. B. Paiwardhsn has remarked*, it has 
learnt to live and move and have its being in this world, in the 
realities of material life. 

For ail this, it is greatly indebted to English poets like Milton Y 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Byron, Tennyson, and Browning, 
and to twenticth-CLiitun," poets like Hardy, Yeats. De la Mare, 
Masefield, and Bridges. Flic dement of rnusauce tliui we find in 
the poetry of Govindag^ Tambe, Madhav-Julian, and Chandra- 
shekhar is chiefly due ro the study of Bymn T ShuJIcy, Keats, and 
Browning. S^ocls of nature like Ttalkavi Thom re, Kesliavasuta, 
and X, \ Tihik owed their inspiration mainly to Wordsworth, 
whose influence b ako apparent in Mr, Kunie’s Raja Skwaji* 
a work WTitten in The colloquial language uf rustics. Chandra- 
shekhar composed his Ratigrm H nr she and CJmmpuut Udm after 
the manner uf Milton's L*Allegro and // Pmseroso, 

It must here he pointed out that however great the influence 
of English poets may he on the poets mentioned above, some very 
good poetry was, and is being, written on the traditional lines of 
the old Marathi poets like Muktcshwar, Tukarun, and Moropam. 
Writers of this school are usually masters of prosody and rhetoric, 
and Instead of looking to English poets foF their inspiration have 
old Marathi and Sanskrit poets as their masters. Two distin¬ 
guished examples are Chandradickhar and Sadhudns, of whom the 

■*■*-««»■ r™™ Hrc Uktim to Muhnmdurm. Tbtv art ™y to 
reGW **fd ttmclurc is Mmpli 1 . 0(j [hGitm which ii v^i^en, J[ 

“ * *»«“ c, [ i four «r flint a ha If oetuiyllabic lint* Arya nittm* 

dignified flr rmccufcilt. Ahhang mc*m Unbroken or mftdHblr sitd dmiuntl** 
■l Dkcmure til wJudi there am run-on Eum lUppaMd to ranlinn ififalJiMe truth#. 
Most of thr ptictHuiiCN Mshraihira ccmpHifrtil Thnr pctrnj in dies* lllritilv 
irfe^ukr > c t highly popular niSOJurei. 6 ' 
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former was the poet laureate of the Baroda State. Mystic poets, 
like G. IL Dcslipamlc, A. R. Desbpande. V. X. Deshpsantle,, and 
Sutraru, are routed in traditions which go as far back as Xamdev 
and 1 ukarajiit Old Mantthi poetry abounds in mysticism, which 
tries to build, as it were, bridges over the unknown, and they tread 
in the same path as their great predecessors. Then again there b 
Madhav-J Lilian, (M. T. Pntw’ardltan), whose successful attempts 
to add new metres to Marathi prosody from Persian poetry are 
well known. Though his earlier poetry was tinged with romance 
akin to that found in English poetry, his later work is modelled 
partly on the old Sanskrit and Marathi poets and partly on Persian 
poets. Lastly, there h another class of putts who have not looked 
to the West for inspiration or guidance—thfi poets of patriotism* 
whose works pulsate with sincerity of emotion and depth of feeling. 
Amongst the creators of this type of poetry Savarkar, Virayak* 
TeLide, and Goriiid are foremost. 

Humour as a department or independent form of literature 
found no place in the earlier Marathi literary works, though there 
w ere numerous scattered passages, instinct with vdf, in the writings 
i>f the saint-poets like Ekanath. Tuknnun, Narndev, and others. 
As Marathi writers came in contact with humorists like Voltaire, 
Sterne, Fielding, Smollett, Molttre, Cervantes, and Mark Twain, 
they began to imitate them in their own wav, The father of modern 
humour may lie said to be S. K. Kolhatkar, who, as tie hirnself has 
admitted in. one of his articles, was much influenced by Sterne, 
ridding, Cervantes. and Mark Twain, tic hiui written a number 
of articles and stories in which he July made humuur an instrument 
of social reform, lib chief disciple, Gadakari, was, like hi x guru 
(master), ;i social reformer, and as such made use of hi& pen for the 
purpose of propaganda drains i social evils. There is excellent 
humour a ho in the form of verse. In this field Mr. P. K- Aue is 
a pioneer; his Zcmhitki Fukn contains a number of humorous 
poems tinged with satire which attack the foibles and mannerisms 
of a certain type of men of letters. 

Criticism in its present tbrm wtis unknown to old Marathi. 
Fhese were, it is true, critics like Malimqth in Sanskrit, but they 
satisfied themselves with explaining the text rather than revealing 
the personality of the writer or showing where beauty lav in his 
writing. Modern critics arc very different, owing much ID Dry den, 
Johnson, I fazlitt, Coleridge, Rtiskin, Arnold, Walter Pater* 
Moulton, Bradley, llrander Mathews, and Shaw. In fact, moat of 
the modem criticism is based on the canons of English criticism. 
The literary productions of the past and the present are reviewed 
with sobriety, catholicity, and inathfuliters, and criticism is becorn* 
mg creative ns well as expository* 
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Let now turn to the influence of the English language on the 
-Marathi language. A number of English phrases and idioms have 
been literally translated and ate in commun use. Modem Maisthi 
han adopted so many forms of expression and this process is going 
on on such a large scale that the structure of the language is being 
modified, while hundreds of English words have crept into Marathi 
which modem purials find it difficult to remove- l'he modem 
system of punctuation again lias been hoi rowed from English. 
Before Marathi came in contact with the English language the 
end of a sentence was denoted by a vertical Sine. The comma, 
semicolon, full stop, signs of exclamation and interrogation, and 
inverted commas ■ all these niceties of punctuation were unknown 
to old Indian writers. 

^ iuii is more important is the migration of ideas. Conceptions 
which are either strange ur unfamiliar to the people of Maha¬ 
rashtra (the Marathi-speaking urea) obtain currency through the 
medium of modem literature. Take, for instance, the idcaofjovc- 
marriages, Ninety-nine novels out of every hundred depict inci¬ 
dents which lead to love-marriages. This surely is not a true 
picture of Indian life, in which marriages are usually arranged 
by parents, guardians, or near relatives and love-marriages are a 
rarity. And yet our novelists, taking their cue from English 
novelists, delight in writing hooks which culminate in them and 
in describing incidents which scarcely happen anywhere in Maha- 
tashtra out Hide the imaginary kingdom of their own creation. Then 
again, the ideas of liberty, equality, and reverence for women 
which we find in hundreds of lyrics, sonnets, shurt stories, and 
one-act plays art there as a result of the contact with English 
literature. Modem Marathi literature, profoundly’ influenced as it 
is by English literature and life, is in turn affecting the Jives of the 
people of Maharashtra. The new ideas of liberty and equality are 
encouraging women t« leave their hearths and in look to schools 
iiml colleges a* i means of achieving economic independence. 
This awakening amongst modem women is certainly the result of the 
literature which they read. The cry f nr liberty for the individual 
in order to ensure his fullest growth is assuming greater and greater 
importance in social life, and individualism is slinking the founda- 
tMBiB ofjoint-tamilics. The Hindu joint-family wan a very common 
institution in all Lite villages ami towns in Maharashtra from the 
historical past up to the end of the nineteenth centurv. It is a 
rarity mm, and in its stead small units of flic ‘Ms nnj' my wife’ 
type are being established, though this is partly due to economic 
conditions and not solely to the contact with western culture of 
which literature is a part. 
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IV- TAMIL 

The Tamil language foi* been described by m eminent linguistic 
authority. Sir George Grierson, as the oldest, richest, and most 
highly organized of Lhe Dra vidian languages, cultivated from a 
remote period nuti possessing a copious literature. ■ It* literature 
is the expression of a culture ’which is of greet, almost fabulous 
age and which throughout the centuries has shown a ready 
response to external influences, a ^endi* for aSrsmibition which is 
characteristic of the Tamil race. Of it* age Sir Mountstuan 
Elpi tinstone, Governor “f Madras, said in his con vocation address 
to the Madras University graduates nearly half a century ago; 
The antiquity of the Tamila (Dra vidian*) was ao great and hoary 
that conipsred to it the Aryan civilization appeared to he of 
yesterday's growth, 1 Of Its literary heritage Dr. Win slow, an 
unbiased oriental scholar from the West, wrote in the introduction 
to his lexicon: Tt is not perhaps extravagant to say that in its 
perfect form Tamil U more polished and exact than Greek, and 
that in both dialects (literary and vernacular), with sis borrowed 
treasures, it is more copious than Lai in. In sis fullness and power 
it more resembles English and German than any other language/ 

In all its Long history Tamil cidiure is never known tu hive 
tabooed or (ought shy of the foreign cultures ;v|iich successively 
came in Contact with it. Like the northern Aryan Sanskrit, Tamil 
possessed a highly synthesized grammar ami a vre-ilth of literature 
going back to prehistoric times. Yet, unlike Sanskrit. Tamil was 
not exclusive, but hospitable enough to accommodate and virile 
enough to assimilate the foreign influences that impinged on it 
from rime to time, 01 'all the ancient peoples of India the 1 Tamils 
were the most tolerant, freely fraternizing with all who came by 
bud or sea to thdf homeland, the Tamil nail Early Aryan immi¬ 
grants from the north, Jews and Christian* from Syria, Tarsis from 
Persia, and Mapilias (Mopklts} from Arabia nil received a friendly 
welcome from the Tamils, who gave them not only shelter and 
sustenance hut also full freedom and equality. It would be only 
natural that their language and literature should show traces of 
such intercourse, but actually the evidence of foreign influence is 
scanty, presumably because their culture had at .ill early age 
attained a standard not equalled by that of the foreigners who came 
into their midst. To elucidate the elfects and extent of foreign 
influences »n 'Tamil in the distant past is, however, irrelevant To 
our present purpose, which is to make a rapid review of the re- 
actions of Tamil literature 10 western influences in modem times. 

The European contacts with the Tamils and their language date 

1 Imperial G&zillirt qf lathi* 1 , 1 ^ 07 )* ^ ii, p- j9fl. 
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nhly Irom the cm! of ihe sixteenth or the beginning of the seven* 
tcenth century At),, when the Portuguese began to establish trading 
factories on the western seaboard, The earlier contacts of imperial 
Home and of Levantine traders (tad been only commercial and 
casual. Intercourse between the static Last and the progressive 
West began to have tangible and lasting results only when European 
adventurers settled among the Tamils, first, for trade, then for 
religious propaganda, and eventually for economic and political ex¬ 
ploitation. The early Portuguese deliberately encouraged marital 
alliances between their settlers and the inhabitants of the west 
coast, bur their intercourse was primarily commercial, limited to 
maritime markets, and conducted mainly with mercenary motives, 
I lentt their literary and cultural influence was practically nil, and 
there is little tangible evidence of any effect on Tamil litemture- 
The only abiding marks of the relatively brief and superficial 
intercourse of the Portuguese with the Tamils are to be found in 
the few words they contributed to the Tamil tongue, such as the 
names of things which they brought into the country for the first 
time. 1 


Close on the heels of the Portuguese came the Dutch, followed 
by the French and the English. Unlike the Portuguese, their 
trade ritals held aloof socially from the people of the country * 
wli3t is more strange, they adopted the Portuguese language 
as a lingua francs for their commercial and other dealings irt 
amitnad. Hie culture of the Dutch and the French consequently 
made no impression whatever on its language or literature. The 
English, however, ultimately superseded all the other European 
commercial competitors and came to stay, at first as peaceful 
traders In friendly alliance with Indian potentates and territorial 
magnates and later as rulers of the land. They therefore naturally 
exerted the greatest and most lasting influence, which quickened 
and fertilized Tamil language and literature as no other foreign 
contacts except that of Sanskrit had ever dune before. The effects 
of the impact of this, the youngest yet the most virile, European 
nation on I a mil may he advantageously studied under three heads, 
via. {i) prose, (2) drama and fiction, and (3) poetry. 

In the first place, it is only meet to mention the great impetus 
which Tamil received from the zeal anti enterprise of a few earnest 
European missionaries. For propagating the Christian religion 
among the Tamil people its ministers felt a growing need to leant 
and to use the latter’s language. To this end they introduced 

' E.» MMIMM anKiti (pmc^pk), h.yy.t Jwppni |™ pBW)l Mnlfrj .T,- 
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E rinting in Tamil and also started producing and circulating cheap 
qofcs and pamphlets as a mrans of popular education. These 
printed paper books, so handy P novel, and inviting m contrast with 
the massive, Costly palm-leaf manuscripts previously in use* won 
quick and general appreciation from the reading public, Besides 
supplying Christian literature to die Tamils in their own language, 
early ministers of the western church, in order w win the regard 
and reverence of the people, not only deliberately imitated Indian 
scholars and holy men in dress, diet, and devotional rites* but 
also managed to master the ancient Tamil classics and the moral 
aphorisms in which they are rich. They laboured to prepare 
primers nf grammar, bring out prose books, promulgate periodi¬ 
cals, and compile lex icons, which they printed and published in 
the presses they introduced from Europe, These activities dtd not 
fail to excite and energize a creative urge among Tamil men of 
letters and to impel them to adopt and assimilate similar methods 
in order to improve and enrich their language and literature, 
particularly in prose. 

Although prose was one of the seven kinds of literary composi¬ 
tions spoken of in the oldest extant Tamil grammar, Tholkappimf t 
it had tittle vogue in the world of Tamil scholarship till the seven¬ 
teenth century A.n, Before this, ihe only prose works in Tamil 
were the immobile* if inimitable, commentaries on the antique 
classic^ a> compendium? and terse as the original masterpieces 
themselves* 1 Lack of facilities and writing materials, the absence 
of printing-presses and cheap paper constrained men of letters 
generally to resun tu verse and cilher in eschew prose altogether, 
or, in exceptional cast s, to compress and condense it so as to save 
time, cost, and trouble. The introduction of paper and die inven¬ 
tion of the printing-press not only did 31 way with these agedong 
difficulties bin also provided a new impetus and momentum to 
prose composition, which lias since expanded and rapidly multi- 
plied* catering as it does to diverse literary needs and requirements 
which were hitherto umhought of or unsatisfied. 

Flos Smti&rum or Kmtlkmtx Vedopddtsnm which was produced 
at Yaippukottai in 1677 A.u J+ with types made by Father Gotiaalvez 
of die Spanish Mission, was probably tiir first printed Tamil book. 
X&riUhoM Vamkam (Doctrina Christiana) was printed at Cochin 
in K'79. 1 h alsu appears that Father Heariquez of the Jesuit 

1 Terhepa fjii LiiSi^-uaj^et -oerrnEuirtc e ^n-ater fierce with equal brevity; and il itiaj- 
be wened dun no irpwch i* mart cUfru umE philosophic in it* expression. 11 
P, Ptrcivfll, TVrr Land nf tk* Vrdu (1854), p. Vv- 

s T Vht quctiion whether ihcw two book* were m Tamil or in modem Mila- 
\*Iam II3* bmi definitely KElJeil in favour <rf Tamil by ihe note* kfi hy line 
Hfv. John Artcm Eunonut of Tnuiquebar* in which hn c*pr«flEy that 

Malabad wjh the ihefi name fet Tamil ament; the tmt Sy fiiiraptans* ami unt nt 
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\! unon opened a printing-press in iHmn nln val in Tinncvclly 
Disirict in 1&7W, and brought out some Tamil books forcirculatkm 
among the clergy. Father Ignatius Aichantam manufaLtun-tf 
Tamil types at AmbaLukkariu in 1 *>7<|. and there in the same 
year were primed the hret Tamil-Portuguese dictionary by the 
Rev. Antony Oiihrnil and a grammar of Tamil in prose by the 
Res, DeCojta. In the second decade of tile eighteenth century 
the Rev. Bartholomew Zicgctibalg of the Danish Mission got some 
Tamil typea from italic in Germany and started printing Tamil 
books with a press and a paper-factory which he erected in Tran- 
quebar on the east coast. Foradhi-ThuiUm (Garden of Paradise) 
and Gmmti-Kamtadi (True Knowledge), both Tamil translations 
of books by Father Schultz, were printed at Halle in 1749 and 1750 
respectively and imported in order to further Christian propa¬ 
ganda. 

Almost .ill these early Tamil books were brought out mainly, 
if not solely, for the purpose of religious propaganda and as a 
means of equipping Lumpenn missionaries for their proselytizing 
activities. Many or them were at first only accessible to the clergy; 
cheap printed hooks wore not ordinarily available to the public at 
targe until the press and paper-factory' established by Zicgi-nbalg 
at l ranquebnr made it possible to extend their use both to the lay 
Christian and to non-Christian readers. The public tlcrtiumi lor 
publications of a secular character remained unsatisfied until a 
press which was seized and brotitdu irum J’omticlivrrv to Vujiery 
(a suburb uf Madras) by the English .liter their successlul attack 
on the breach Indian capital in 1761 offered its custom ion wider 
e lien tile and began receiving and executing orders for printed 
matter from the general public. Until tSjj. however, it licence 
from the government was required for all printing of hooks and 
paper, and licences were granted and refused at its discretion. 
After that year, w hen on Act was passed removing this measure of 
control, there was an unrestricted and rapid production uf juumife 
and news-sheets, printed books and broch ires, pamphlets and 
periodicals. Their extensive circulation at once provoked and 
catered for a newly aroused curiosity and 3 positive hunger fur 
knowledge. | his I’roititthtan gift si the printing-press Uy the 
"West to lainilnad released and gave free plav to forces which at 
oner enfranchised thought and revolutionized literature, which 
Look direction a ami acquired an amplitude hitherto undreamt uf. 

I rior to the advent uf the printing-press, Tamil suffered from a 
paucity of prose Literature. There was, however, not a total 

[£s it one of than, Kirh^.t « I 'amik», n . * Tsmtl Unit printed in 1 f,». ( ha 
Juntlyr coi:ftni.uiifin firmi the faoi that a Copy .if it in the S.jibi.f.ne 
Umvenny Library m it ut Tamil. 
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sterility. The putentialilies of prose were recognized and perhaps 
were also realized, to some extent, in the prehistoric classic age of 
Tamil literature; ; for prose La not only put on a parity with poetry 
among the seven categories oi literary compositions mentioned in 
that ancient grammar, the TMhftppitm, but is also allotted parti¬ 
cular provinces and well defined spheres, such as histones and 
dramas, in die game way as specified functions and domains were 
assigned to other categories. There were commentaries, such as 
those of Nakimr on the Kaloviyal and of Parimel Alagar on the 
immortal Kurr&It and these are unrivalled in lucidity, terseness of 
diction, and polish of style. Hut all these works, though they evince 
great originality, were only commentaries. Owing to the manifold 
difficulties and disadvantage? under which authors anti amanuenses 
laboured before the invention of printing and the introduction 
of paper books, prose was little tried and less developed as a 
vehicle for literary expression. A vast new hemisphere of prose 
—much vaster than the old world of poetry—remained undis¬ 
covered, hut the printing-press w as like sx magic casement ripening 
on new s^as. 

The founder of the Madura Jesuit Mission, the Rev, Robert de 
Ncbilri hailing fmm a Tuscan patrician family, endeavoured to 
ingratiate himself with the Tamil* by assuming die guise and garb 
of a pious Indian scholar and adopting an Indian name* Thathuva 
Bodhaswanu, During Ins lout; career in South India (1606 to 
1656), he wrote and published several prose works in Tamil, such 
as Gnampadesa Random * Afma Si may am, Sutra Ytda Lak* 
shanam, Dhmhana Ithikkamm, Kadaiui Nimayqm t Thathuva 
Kmmodi* Yemnad/uir Charithram % A nithya Nithya l ithimam , 
Frnpancha Vtwdha \ ithiaiam t and aTamil-I^rtUguese dictionary. 
His books were perhaps the earliest tn Tamil prase, hut they were 
overloaded with ponderous Sanakrii words and idiums. lie was 
soon fid [owed hy the inure learned and talented Father Bcschi, 
who aUo adopted the gorgeous dress of a Brahmin priest and 
assumed die Indian sobriquet Tirama-MiJJiiV hi is versa tile genius 
and erudition have left an indelible Impress on every branch of 
Tamil literature. Between f6So and 1742 be contributed to it 
several works which lake high rank both in verse and in prose. 
His Veda Oxkukam t Vtda Vitakam* Thimckabai Cam tham t and 
Gnanam Unarthol were prose works written in 3 discursive and 
didactic vein. Mb Vaaum-Kiithm was a story-book of a fmvel 
character; hU Ftt&nattha-Gurv-Kathai Was, like Tki Vuar 0/ 
IVakcfiAd* a work of fiction full of instructs on Masoned with 
humour and wit. His Tfammil Vilakanx and Kodumtmrnl ttnkummi 
were synthesized and epitomized grammars, following western 
models in matter, md evincing originality and daring in method. 
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He avoided Father Robert dc Nobili’s blinding passion for Sans- 
kri tiding Tamil; he is right!? called the father of Tamil prose; he 
WSS the pioneer iti the field of Tamil fiction; he was also the pioneer 
Tamil Jexicogmpher, compiling the first Tamil dictionary known 
as Chatkura Ahurathy or fourfold lexicon, which still holds the 
field aa a standard authority, l lh poems will be adverted to later 
in the section dealing with poetry. 

After Father UeJchi the German missionary C. T. E. Rhcnius 
wrote some minor prose works, of which l edit l 'd'koruna Thiraitu 
deserves mention for its flowing easy style and the purity of Us 
ideas. At a later date the Rev. G. LL Pope and Bishop Caldwell 
both rendered valuable services to Tamil* but their labours served 
more to educate western scholars about Tamil and thereby in¬ 
directly to stimulate research. So much for the direct European 
contributions to Tamil literature. 

Turning next to the Indian talent which set to work in the trail 
of western scholars there h a galaxy of authors. Thandavaraya 
Mudalhrof Chunampet {Madras) wrote, among other prose books, 
his famous Panehu Thanthrnm on the model of Aesop's Fit fries. 
Ammuga Nsvahir of Jaffna contributed several primers in prose, 
written in simple, chaste Tamil and full of useful information, 
which arc Stilt models of their kind. Samvana PeruniaJ Iyer ami 
Vawga Perumal Iyer also merit mention among the early prose 
writers. Mr. V. G. Snrianarayana ttastri of the Madras Christian 
College staff wrote some romances and works of fiction in pure but 
pedantic prose. Of the numerous later writers of fiction, Mr, 
Rajam Iyer and Mr. Madliaviah have justly earned foremost rank. 
Kimalatubal written, by the former forms a standard for realistic 
novel*. Mr, Sara vans Pillar i Mofumangi b another realistic novel 
modelled on Kingsley Hypatia. Mr. Vedimayagam PilUi has 
left many fine examples of Addisonian pros*, among which 
Pruthapti .' 1 1 itdaliuf Chanihfiim and Sirngutta Sundutt deserve 
special mention. Mathi \'awn by Mr. V. G. S. Saitri, Pars- 
Thuhit or the Tiller's Daughter by Air. Srinivasa Iyengar, and 
Anhanantham by .Mr, Rnjavelu Chet tsar arc based on more modem 
English models. The/Wmamf/ii of Mr. Madhaviah is yet another 
work of realistic fiction w ritten in racy prose. 

Of more practical importance than these works is another class of 
books which have opened up new vistas and given glimpses of the 
svondcrland of western science* Hiju-Gumtham by Dr* Carroll 
f 1 ^ 55 ) ^ a& ^ i e first book uf algebra in Tamil, Kihttm-Gitmthum by 
Dzvid Solomon £1859) was the earliest Tamil geometry. harkai 
Pomlmd (gene ml knowledge of natural object*) by Rhcnius menis 
mention as the first attempt in Tamil to popularise scientific 
knowledge by making it available to the common reader. Angatter 
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Pdiham by Dr. S. F. Green ig a treatise on physiology which still 
holds its ground in its own field. The same author has also written 
vocabularies of modem materia mediea and pharmacopoeia in 
Tamil, -arid In his Kimitfham (chemistry) he has surveyed the 
modern science of the West in lucid old Tamil language, Saka 
Rami Vtiidyam (a book on surgery) ant! I ana Sail ram (astronomy) 
are modelled on up-tu-diuc western works, Rhenim*? Bhumi 
SmtTom is based on Guthrie's grammar of geography, Vlas* 
Ghtmthrom (1S30) is an outline of general history written by 
Dr. Schmidt, Mr, ArnoldV Sndtm&m Ithiktmm (universal 
history) and the Jalhi Vifokam (tribes and castes) of Mr. Cliarles 
Saviour (1857) are each the earliest standard work in their respec¬ 
tive brandies of knowledge. 

Yet another field of Tamil prose was first ploughed by coulters 
of western make 3nd has since yielded abundant harvests. The 
lams! Press, comprising periodicals, journals, magazines, and 
newspapers, is an institution which has stimulated progress in 
every phase of social, political, and public life. It has quickened 
thought, leavened and moulded opinion, modernised taste, and 
given a fresh orientation of outlook both in and out of the world of 
letters. The first of its productions, a monthly magazine known a$ 
the Tamil Pat/mka w was the outcome of missionary enterprise in 
1831, It was quickly followed by the Swuesha Pnthafo lifahum, 
started it Nagcrcoil in 1840. About the same year the Narpc- 
thaktim made its appearanee in Faiamkutta, another missionary 
centre. Jami Snekan (People's Friend) itt 1841, D/titta \'nTthamani 
in 1856, Sirupilhii Nisaihozhan (Children's [.oval Companion) t 
and Balia Nesan (Youths’ Friend! of Rahmhotta in 1859, Dcs&- 
pitfam of Neyyur in 1861, alt owed their birth to the clergy's 
passion for propaganda, Vheha VHokum owed its origin to other 
motives* being started in 1865 by progressive non-Christian Tamil 
scholars in order to combat cramping age-old superstitions among 
their compatriots, and build up a healthy protestant Hinduism, 
Antiriha Vachani was brought into existence in the same year in 
Madras as a monthly with a more mundane object, viz. to instruct 
and amuse the public in general and the fair sex in particular. 
Swadesa Mu run, started by the late veteran publicist Mr. G. Subra- 
mania Iyer* one of the fathers of the National Congress, did 
ytoman service in st Emulating and shaping public opinion and in 
spreading light literature in Tamilnad, U is still an mliuciunil 
daily, maintaining the ideals and best traditions ol Hnghsh journal* 
ism, iXilaktchani of Negapatam and Sidhanta Dcepika of Madras 
arc both philosophic and discursive journals of repute which eater 
to the literati. Sendamil of the Madura Tamil Sangam is □ liter¬ 
ary magazine comparable to the Fug fish Rnirti of Rnims, In 
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Addition to these, there ure numy other modem periodicals which 
need not he detailed in this short review, 

Like prose, the Tamil drama owes its irnnisaanee almost 
entirely to contact with western influences* Kutftu imil Xtitukam 
(piintomimti and literary dramas) are referred to m the ancient 
Tamil classics and in their old commentaries, hut all have been 
lost, Not a jingle play of the pfe-elatssie periods is now cm Lint, 
and nn real drama was written in Tamil till new inspiration came 
from the West. Modem plays are now springing up thick and fast 
and Competing with the even more prolific novels. Yet the drama 
and the novel in Tamil are still immature, and their future is in 
the milking. Authors like Tagore or Mndhu Sudan Dutt have 
not appeared lo crate great works of art; and there are innumer* 
nble cheap ami vulgar adaptations of sensational nr commonplace 
English notch* and plays, whose structure and pints are artlessly 
reproduced regardless of their incongruity itt Endian conditions of 
life, Nevertheless ignoring these, we have mmc dramatic pro¬ 
ductions which do honour to cream e Tamil scholarship. Professor 
Sundaram Pillai'fl Illation- l Ian uim is a well-written drama in 
five acts in blank verse on the model of Shakespeare and Ben 
Jon son An interlude in this play is an exquisite adaptation of 
Thr Hrrnrit: it is not a mere translation of the English poem, but 
in sweetness of lyrical language and wealth of fancy as well as in 
philosophic outlook rivals \t% English original. Mr. Lakshirieina 
Pilloi’s Saiyavfitfti approximates fo Gytnbelim; in design if not in 
finish, Kao Sahib Sambanda MudaliaT* comedies and farces, 
about a score in number, are new models deserving attention. 
Mr* Kalla pi ran Filial has given a line rendering of The Merchant u/ 
Vrrtice in Tamil. Rupavufhi and Kat&ralhi by Mr, V. G. S, Sastri 
stand wit of the multitude of modem plays. The Samtatup of 
Mr. Sarasalochana Chettkr is a drama evincing red dramatic 
talcni which also owe* its inspiration to English models* The 
Mukuthd-Piittu of HaminaLha Vchin is of a different character, 
bdng a melodramatic upera and nut a drama in the real seme of the 
word 

Even the realm of Tamil poetry has not escaped the fertilizing 
effect of western influences, though their reaction lia$ been tufa- 
lively circumscribed in scope because of the perfection which 
the former had already attained. Tamil metres have a w ide range 
and comprehensiveness, and its pmsody admits of an infinite 
variety of metrics! ruaidputation and rhythmic harmony. It was 
therefore difficult fur the West n> give any new metres to old Tamil* 
as it did in the case of younger Lind more recently developed 
Indian languages, but os regards outlook and objective, as well 
■1$ in technique* Tamil has profited in no small measure hy its contact 
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with English. Father Iteschi's epic Thumb# Am was the earliest 
successful attempt m import biblical themes amt incidents into 
Tamil poetry. In his TMm Kavtilvr fCatamhakom t Admkaia 
\tafm, Anw*i Aiftwigul AmlhaJhi, and Kifhrn Amman Ammanm 
he poured new wine into old buttle*, ^Vlnlc scrupulously* and t.-ven 
excessively con forming to die orthodox technique, he worked 
frrdy on western models and effected innovations both in design 
and execution, in materials ami make-up* which, if daring! added 
a new grandeur in numbers and a new v igour in ideology. 

Tb come to later writers, Mr, Krishna Pillai's epic Ttnhkanya 
Vtiirikam is a poetic adaptation of The Pilgrim's Progress; Mr, 
V. G. S. Sastri’s mtniosi idles, known a» fhani Pasura Thoh&i, 
which have been translated into English by Dr. Pope* are fine 
imitations of Shakespeare's Sonnets; Munssf Yedanayagam Pffhj'g 
Pcmmifhi Malm and San*a Samara Ksrthanah arc lyrical sym¬ 
phonies on modem themes of current ini crest. The extempore 
melodies of the htcr nationalist poet Bharati, entitled S&adtsa* 
Githami (National Songs)* touch high levels of perfervid 
patriotic poesy. He h a product of the new dynamic nationalism 
which tales of Masrc ini's noble passion and Garibaldi's prowess 
have inspired in young India. I Vis 'sou I-stirring songs', as they 
have been called by a staid Mabyali High Court judge, are ex¬ 
pressions of the new-bom emotions and passion for freedom 
inspired by Western ideas and advanced modern ideals; and ihey 
have helped to translate patriotism from the sphere of passion into 
that of a religion. 

To sum up our review, the effects uf western influence* cm 
modern Tamil culture have been primarily to enlarge the domain 
of prose and to add extensive and entirely new communes to the 
republic of Tamil letters, in fiction. drama, and journalism in 
particular, liven the anaemic languor of later poetry lias bees 
dissipated by infusions of healthy young blood, and Tamil poesy 
lias been mi tainted by the live currents from the We&L which 
appear to have cured it of the partial paralysis that supervened in 
ihe dark ages between Use thirteenth and the seventeenth centuries- 

v, tele cu 

Tclugu, which is the principal member uf the Andhra group of 
Dravidian language*, i> the mother tongue of about twenty-six 
million people in an area of 11,7^000 square miles, occupying the 
centra] portion of die vast coast of South India and extending far 
into the interior of the country, winch is comprehensively known 
its Andhra land. Its existence as a language cm be traced back to 
a period a!$ early as rhe first century tvc r , hut its first literary pro¬ 
duction* which was a trim shit inn of the Sanskrit MahMuirtita, 

Ll 
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dates a> bit a% the eleventh century a.li, B> then it had absorbed 
the vocabulary * spirit, mil culture of the Sanskrit ki Lounge. and up 
to lire nineteenth century, through a continuous pt-riuil of eight 
Centuries, it looked to Sanskrit as the model of literary expression. 
It took more than two centuries to complete the imitation of the 
HIfaJiahhtirasa, and that great work formed the foundation for the 
superstructure of Inter literary construction. Early Telugu 
sc hob yt were invariably acquainted with Sanskrit, and the vast 
stores of its literature afforded material for study, imitation, 
adaptation* and translation. Almost nil the Pur matt were trans¬ 
lated one after another, and the habit of translation, though 
discouraged, persists to this day. But one good feature about the 
Telugu translations is that the genius of the poet-translator often 
permeates the whole work, so that it reads as if it were an original 
composition, 'Hiese Puranm arc mostly in verse form, with prose 
interspersed here and ibcrc in less poetic portions. Their theme# 
were mostly mythological and religious, but the treatment of them 
was highly poetical, Siurk-s of selfless love, of filial devotion, of 
pit>sorhing romance, of great heroism, and of absolute renunciation 
can be found in scores in these Pur mat. Another literary type that 
was evolved atij perfected is called the PruhtituOtu. A rule uf the 
love and wedding of lovers of high lineage, written mostly in verse 
interspersed with prose, with a stock plot, overdrawn and ornate 
tldscriplions, and perfunctory characterization, was the sum and 
substance of the average Prahmuifut. Thus, as a rough estimate, it 
can be said that the two standard types existing in Tdugu litera¬ 
ture before it began to be subject to western influence were the 
jftffwwi, or mythological long story, and the Prabatulka, or romantic 
i a!c of moderate range. 

The beginning of western influence can \w traced to 1800 or 
even earlier; fwo books describing the life of Christ and Ills 
teachings and explaining the doctrines uf Christianity were written 
in Tdugu in J750 and 1780 respectively. The rimed action of 

E rioting and the establishment of public schools teaching the 
mguage of the land as well as English were the starting-point of 
a great change in the life, manner*, outlook, and culture of the 
average Tdugu man, and the change was reflected in literature* 
In force, in variety of topics, in its relationship to the daily life of 
the people, in ready assimilation of foreign elements, in its 
freedom of thought, in the abundance of it* literary forms, and in 
ks general output* Tclu>ru literature Ijccame altogether a new 
literature. The change has beers unique and all-pcrvadin^. The 
modem author need no longer bound by convention or be hard 
pressed foi a aubject; he is not hampered by traditional literary 
forma but has been emancipated, 1 Ic make? new ventures in the 
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field of metrical composition* He sings in praise of his motherland 
and glories in its past history, lie essays romance or adapts tales 
nf fiction from English literature, Knowledge of English has given 
him the kev to unlock the vast treasures of western thought At 
die same time he i* enriched with the learning of traditional 
Sanskrit lore, ri-o that he can combine the best of the East and the 
best of the West* 

Before we examine the literary output in greater detail and 
appraise the effect of the West on h r we mav refer to the pioneer 
work done by Mr C. I\ Brown, a member of the Madras Civil 
Service for thirty-eight years (1817-55). This was a godsend to 
the TehigU language and literature. As he himself said* ‘the Same 
of Telugu literature was just glimmering in the socket" in 1834* 
when he first be^an 10 make a study of ihe language. He helped 
to preserve its ancient literature by printing and publishing some 
ol its classics; the method of collecting and editing manu&criprii 
started by him in 1826 is subs tan dally the same as is adopted even 
to-day, Ilk essay on TeJugu literature published in 1S38 paved 
the wav for the biographies of poets and histories of literature 
written anti published in later times. The dictionary of the Telugu 
language which he compiled between 1845 and 1853, 1 hough ml 
the very first of its kind, is still of distinct use, 

ITie modem period of Tdugu literature may be said to have 
begun about the year iHSo^ and critics have named it the Vceresa- 
linga sgt (yufu) after the lute Kao Bahadur K- Yecresatingarn 
PaiftLiilu, who hm a just claim to be called its father. He was a 
dynamic personality with vast erudition and deep insight into 
human nature, a man of action and of quick and energetic resolve. 
I lie influence of Raja Ram Mohan Ray a lid of the Ikiigab reaction 
to the new light which came from the West vraa strong upon him, 
and he was the greatest figure in the field of literary and social 
reform in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, lie kid the 
foundation stone of modern literature am! led the wav in developing 
the latent powers nf the language into harmony and perfection'. 
In 1878 he published the first Tdiigu novel, which nine years 
later was translated into English and received with appreciation 
by the English-reading public, He claims in his autobiography to 
have written the first novel p la have translated the first drama, 
to have w ritten the first Tclugu farce and satire, and to have com¬ 
posed die first treatise on physical science; nearly all The different 
forms of composition found in English literature wen- transplanted 
by him. Literature was with him not a concoction prepared from 
a conventional recipe. It was an implement of social reform, a 
means of educating the public, u record of contemporary life, and 
-4 picture of the tumultuous changes that tuck place in his time. 
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It was whip with which he lashed the conservative dements 
which were an obstruction in the way of progress, Hia farces 
wrrt full of satire. his essays were simple and instruct jive* his 
translations and adaptations have the appearance of original con¬ 
ception and execution. Among other works he published lectures 
on various subjects relating to social reform, a history of 
the Indian Slates (1894-5), and Lives of Noble Indies unit Gmti 
Wumcn* the last of which includes accounts of Grace Dariing, 
Elizabeth Fry* l*ady jane Grcy t and Mary Carpenter, In 1893 
he published a translation of Goldsmith's TreneUcr in terse 
form: he also brought out translations nnd adaptations of some 
of Shakespeare & dm mis and of Sheridan's D#enm and The 
Rivuh* 

lie h regarded sa the originator of modern Telugu prose, though 
lie was not actually the first to make use of it. An earlier writer, 
Chbmava Sun, left a bool of stories entitled MithichmJnka 
which ia considered a classic; and manuscripts of a few prose works, 
mostly talcs of romance and mythological stories* have been dis¬ 
covered in the fanjore palace library, which was built up by ihu 
nalcrs of Tanjore between 1555 and 1835, Although* however, 
pmsc-writing was not unknown, it WHS held in low esteem until 
Yecresalitigsnn gave it dignity; till then verse atone could bestow 
distinction on a writer* 

The stimulus given by Vetresaiingaiii led to an increase of 
literary production and m improvement in quality t'libliriiirig 
houses were started, not w ith the idea of making a profit but w ith 
the object of enriching the literature of the land; pliLhintlirupy and 
patriotism were associated with literary activities. One uf the first 
products of the publishing agencies was the A'ijnanadiwidrikis 
Scries'^ in which useful books of many different kinds were pub¬ 
lished under the able guidance of a versatile scholar* K> V. Laksh- 
tnafinimo. 1 alter he Undertook the publication of ail encyclopaedia 
in Tetugu on 1 he model of ihe Encyclopaedia Britannia* > but his 
un time Is death stopped progress after the fim three volumes hud 
appeared. A* paper \vy* cheap and printing was easy* almost every 
town of any repute or population had its serial publications and 
its circle of pa trons and subscribers. Since tin u, with the increase 
of the number of schools and colleges, English education has 
spread even into remote villages, and the writers or the day exhibit 
unm i stakab le signs of western influence in their works. 

One way in which contact with the West through the medium 
of English literature has a fleeted Tclugu literature is in a large 
number of trauHlations and adaptations, home of which make the 
story tit into the life and conditions of the Tclugu country* 1 hough 
others do not. Not only the mjvd lmi =iki] die drama* the short 
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story* the biography. the lyric, the $aiire t tisir essay, and almost 
every other tinil of literary production have been imported from 
the West by way uf translation, adaptation, or abridgement* The 
extended knowledge and use uf English have also enabled Inter- 
pravuiria] contacts, as a result of which scholars have become 
familiar with the contemporary literature of other Indian lan- 
guagCSL A number of works, more especially novels h have been 
translated or adapted from Bengali, Cattffltt&e* Tamil, Marathi, 
and Hindi; the modem masters of Bengali literature, in particular 
Rabindranath Tagore and Bankirn Chandra Chattel'll, have been 
much drawn upon to enrich Tciugu. With all this, the men cal 
horizon of writers tub b ««n enlarged. Their outlook has widened 
and thtir spirit has become more or less cosmopolitan. 

Translation and adaptation arc only one aspect of literary de¬ 
velopment. Another and much more important is the output of 
productive genius, displaying itself in originality of subject ami 
independence uI thought, as r for instance, in what is called the social 
novel T in which the realities of daily life arc portrayed and the 
complex problems of society tackled This has served m a popular 
method of introducing social reform; many a book can be found 
in which the caste system, enrlv nwmge, enforced widowhood, 
and the illiteracy nf women arc boldly attacked. 

The novel is an entirely new variety nf literature introduced 
from English; the first of its kind, RujairkJutra Chmttu % was an 
adaptation of Goldsmith's Victim} Waktfidd. Pfetiun mkhi became 
popular* Much of h was merely imitative. A number of Scott's 
novels were translated; coming to the hiw.v years of the first quarter 
of tins century, the sensational novel and the detective novel 
tuuk. the fancy of writers; a number of cheap sixpenny dreadfuls 
have been adapted with and without acknowledgement- The 
novels of Conan Doyle have been Translated or adapted* and 
counterparts of Sherlock Holmes and Doctor Watson have been 
created and continued from one book to another as was done by 
Conan Doyle* The plots of Reynolds's novels have also been 
imitated; some of his novels have been traits fated* and an adapta¬ 
tion of East Ljimr has been published. On the other hand, thrfe 
is much original work both in plot and cu list ruction* e g. in the 
novels of Chttakamjirtht Lafcshmi Narsumhum, some of which 
give a picture of Tdugu life in all its attractive simplicity, A 
versatile w riter, he also produced historical novels and stories, 
for which Tod's Annais nf Rajasthan provided material, and he is 
well known as a dramatist and humorist. ‘ITse historical novel is 
very widely read, and almost all topics of Indian history, from the 
gleanings of \ edit times to the fall of the Mughal Empire, have 
supplied themes for writers who have used their knowledge of 
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English to ransack the books oit Indian history’ published in 
hnghsh in order to enrich the literature of their mother tongue. 

| ^liort story \:m also found considerable favour with the 
i dugu public and irregular feature of ma^mes uh ich him* been 
started in imitation of the SfrW. 1 he chief themes axe love and 
detection, both of western origin; one author ban English preface 
to ijs book frankly tvcknovvledges the sources from which he has 
drawn, saying: 'Of late 1 have been reading a deal of sensational 
fiction, especially the writings of Edgar Allan Poe, Arthur Reave. 
L.onan Doyle, Maurice Le Blanc, William Le Qucm and others of 
note. Of non-English authors, Tolstoi and Maeterlinck have 
received special attention. 

Other branches of prose literature have in most cases been 
started in imitation of the West The critical easavu of K. V. 
Lakshnmnarao and Vecresalingam had as their prototype some of 
the essays of Matthew Arnold, Walter Pater, and John Ruskin. 
1 hesc pioneers led the way and a number of followers have adopted 
tlitir methods, which are now accepted as ordinary standards of 
Iciugu writing, no otic troubling to consider what was the model 
adopted or mutated. The Spectator and the Taller have their 
counterparts in Iciugu; the inimitable Sakthi of Mr. Pauu- 
ganti Lakshmi N'amainham, and the Vadarubothu, hailing from 
Amntapui, are obvious adaptations of those English names. The 
constitution of the Spectator Club has been copied, but the author’s 
individuality is top strong, and the social and religious conditions 
of the ! dugu country are too unlike those of English society in 
the eighteenth ctnuin to make bis papers servile; imitations of tht 
western originals. 'I he humour and wit of die author are entirely 
different from th(*C of Adiliaon or Steele, and llic language 
adopted and lilt- situations created by him are all peculiarly suited 
to the manner* and customs of the Tctugus. Unlike the author 
of the Spectator, he not only exposes the small foibles of certain 
social types but often probes the depths of emotion and the springs 
of human action. 1 he satire of Vecresalingam is of a more caustic 
type. In an adaptanon of Swift’s Gultiwr't Traorlt he successfully 
brought Swifts met hud into play, only with this difference that 
huift was j misanthrope and Vcerraalingam an optimist. Of more 
modern humorists we may mention Chibkamarthi Lakshmi 
miasrnihajn f whore foe is folly and whose weapon wit. 

I he literature of criticism is one of the branches of Telugu 
whose nature has been so completely changed that in its present 
form it must be regarded as a new contribution to the language 
i'ortncrly there w« very little criticism except of a peculiar reL 
A lew bonks were written on the lines of the treatises on Ahnkata 
Satfra m Sanskrit, nut the aim of the critic was more or h-ss re- 
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Strictcd to finding out whether a particular hook satisfied the condi¬ 
tions bid down in a conventional scheme of classification. There 
was little attempt to examine its- various aspects as a whole. l + he 
beauties of a particular verse or the propriety of a particular idea 
were dijCusstd, and literary animosity, professional rivalry, nr 
individual jealousy har! tree pby. Now the wc&tcm canons of 
literary criticism tire applied and the aulhnritiej of western criti¬ 
cism arc not only referred to hut also quoted in Extensa. Before 
the advent of English Sanskrit was the only kw-giver and die 
treatises on aesthetics in that language were the only guides, Now 
the whole critical literature of the English language is at the dis** 
po$aJ of the critic s and in his praise or con den a nation of a literary 
production he makes use of them most freely. Recent works on 
the art of criticism, the standards of beauty and literary taste p 
the theories of dramatic technique and dramaturgy abound in 
references to ami quotations from western authors! A lead was 
given by Dr. C. R. Rcddi + the present Vice-Chancellor of the 
Andhra University, who in 1899 wrote a critical appreciation of 
the wirrk.', of a great poet of the middle ages; this work, which was 
new in die field, is still read a& .1 model estimate of an author's 
work. Its success was a* much due to his originality as it was 10 
Ins introduction of methods of interpri-tation. To-dav an accom¬ 
plished scholar is required to be proficient not Only in Telugu but 
also in English and Sanskrit and it is not uncommon to find a 
critic taking an idea or a situation from a Telugu poet and quoting 
parallels from Shakespeare and Kalidasa at the same time. 

Other branches of prose are also slowly developing, /l Shari 
History oj the World hv It. CL Wells has been translated into 
Telugu; short treatises on phyries, chemistry, mathematics, eco¬ 
nomies, co-operation, and ruber subjects of practical or scientific 
value are making their appearance; and with the adoption of the 
modem languages of India as the media of matmction in scfiunls 
there is a sustained effort to increase the number tit publications 
of an educational nature. 

Journalism is another western importation and its ever-growing 
popularity is introducing substantial changes into tSie vocabulary 
and style of prose, which is gaining in lucidity, facility of expres¬ 
sion, and suitability to different demands. 

Telugu drama has also been influenced to 3 great extent by 
contact with the Wat. In one way it might Irc said that Telugu 
dramatic literature began in 1 SSj, when Veeresalirtgam published 

transkliim of Sakunmla from Sanskrit, which lie followed up 
two years later with u translation of Sheridan's Riuih. The form 
of dramatic literature which he started caught die imagination of 
the people, and fur a continuous period of nearly fifty years every 
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town of any repute has had its theatre. Amateur and professional 
ran* began to sta^e dramas which w ere sometimes translations 
Irom banaknl. sometimes from English, but also often original 
P u I!llt ’ l slwubl not be thought fora moment that 

the 1 elugu people before this time bird no dramatic art It was 
not entirely foreign to them* Examination of the manuscripts nf 
l ic anjore palace library Has revealed a good number of literary 
productions culled ‘dramas', though most of them do nor approach 
, Cr the Sanskrit or the English drama in plan of construction, 
characterisation, or dramatic value Thet were merely scenic 
representations of detached incidents with the accompaniment of 
music and dance, 1 here was the invariable element of humour 
and the story often centred about the marriage uf a prince of u 
royai family nr a god, Pi inuuc stories were also dramatized in the 
same way, and the stage and its equipment were of a verv simple 
nature. ITie itinerant village stage still puts on the boards the 
mL igcitouA l eJugu drams* which Is very cltjady ukin to the miracle 
Or mystery plays of the sixteenth century' in England. 

I he construction of theatres fur the entertainment nf Urge 
audiences and the cultivation of dramatic an for it, „wn sake were 
undoubtedly due to western influence, and it U obvious that modern 
I elugu drama has been profoundly inllucncei] in matter and 
manner m sentiment and action by English models, Social tonics 
□re freely selected for dramanation. the problems which confront 
society are presented in an idealized or a realistic atmosphere, and 
thus the stage has become j powerful institution for the education 
of the public and for ihr guidance of public opinion. The modern 
Jomi ot drama began with translations from Sanskrit m tS«o, 
before which lime authors restricted themselves to a poetical 
™ nn ? ot S ‘ lll : kr1 ' works and made rm attempt m present them 
on the stage, probably because actors had no social status and the 
stage was often in the hands of low-class people, The drama has 
now abandoned the classical unities of Sanskrit drama and has 
imbibed the freshness, vigour, and variety of topic found j n 
English works. The stage has seen i mnslations or adaptations nf the 
dramas ol Ibsen, Ihrnnrd Shaw, and many other European writers 
the influence of Bengali lireratun* is also evident, DwiniendraMl 
Ray and Rabindranath lagnrc being models for translation 
Iragcmer are prohibited m Sanskrit, and for a time this ban 
was observed m rdugu, but the influence of English literature 
proved too strong, and to-day tragedy and cornedv are accepted 
types though tragedy is not popular. The living drum is, how- 
c\cr, being displaced in popular favour by the films displayed in 

Hie ever-growing number of 'talkie-houses', vet another western 
importation. ' 
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I he progressive change which vve have seen in prose and drama 
b far less pronounced in poetry H «w r ing no doubt to the finished 
form the latter had attained in pre-British days, its assured place 
in the heart of the people, and the strength of the traditions which 
it established- r J III Telugu classics arc in a class by themselves 
and, as in past centuries, are the subject of continued study. There 
are conservative writers, the forms and subjects of whose verse 
reproduce those oi the old Prahiindfut and Purnna, Ttic miKlem 
English-educated young Telugu, however, rumble into foreign 
fields, 1 he w orks of English poets such as Byron, Shelley, Kcats^ 
Milton, and Words worth have been adapted. Shakespearian blank 
ver^c has crated a taste for a particular variety of metre called 
the 1 elugu blank verse, w hich is now used extensively. The odes 
and the sonnets of English poets have had their effect on modern 
Telugu compositions, of which short poems on simple topics art 
a new feature, while the lyric dement has rectived much attention. 

Inno vation has been the key-note of the young poets of the 
modern school, who have made it their object to emancipate them¬ 
selves from the laws, conventional rules, and restrictions observed 
by poets of earlier generations, and iu bring in new metres, new 
ideas, and new standards of value. Simple topics have been intro¬ 
duced such as 'the darkness"* "her eye* 1 , “the forest flower 1 , 'the 
cuckoo*. A higher note has been struck by patriotism, the Andhra 
land being eulogized and the pa&i greatness of its heroes com¬ 
memorated. The cry 'This ts my own, my native land" began to be 
raised early in the twentieth century', and it has now swelled into 
a chorus. The work of the modernists has a certain freshness and 
rigour, but the older school sees nothing good in it. It is adversely 
reviewed, often denounced, ridiculed, and satirized, as in a recent 
collect ion of poems iSuMupaks/tnm), the author of which is him¬ 
self undoubtedly influenced by Dryden, Pope, and other English 
irises. Lack of scholar^hip T incoherence tn thought* and vague- 
ness of expression are a few of the faults laid at the door of the 
modern poet (hhata faff), and with no little just idea lion. There 
are sumc t however, whose writings sire free from these defects and 
in whom western influence can he seen to the best advantage, for 
they combine the freedom qf English literature with the strength of 
the indigenous culture. One point, however, has to be conceded* 
viz. that in certain qualities the twentieth-century Telugu poet 
and scholar suffer in comparison with the aiiriem Telugu poets. 
The modem scholar ha? widened the extent of his knowledge 
but he has Inst in depth, lhe modern poet lias nut the same 
mastery of langua^ a* the ancient poets, who had metre 1 diction, 
and rhyme at their command, though there arc still writers of this 
type who have not come under the spell of western literature. 
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Two mote important change must be briefly mtmioried, One 
is the introduction of the spoken dialect, as opposed to the literary 
dialect, into the writings of (he day- This movement wai started 
as a result of western influence by Rao Sahib G. V. Ramanmrti 
Panrulu. and it is gaining ground as it gathers adherents from the 
younger generation. There are many scholars, however, who resist 
the adoption ol this dialect as a literary medium on the ground 
that it is a defilement of dicir pure language. The other is the 
change which the vocabulary has undergone as the result of the 
infusion of English* 3 change similar to that which h underwent 
when it first came into contact with Sanskrit, That process atill 
continues; to-day any Sanskrit word, simple or compounded with 
another, can be used in a standard work in addition to the words 
already adopted from bansknt which have become domiciled. 
At present the Tekgu language is almost gravitating to a similar 
position in relation tu English p b«auBe T in addition to the English 
words already incorporated in it with the necessary phonetic 
changes,^ English verbs and nouns are freely used in the daily 
speech of the educated and higher classes; as lias often been pointed 
out. lhtr modern graduate cannot speak Telugu for a few minutes 
without u^ing some English express lou nr other, Anv acceleration 
of this change will tend 10 the transformation of the language* 
which will become anglicized in the same way that it has been 
Sanskriiizcd, but un effective check h likely to be afforded bv the 
spread of the spirit of nationalism. 

VJ H URDU 

Urdu is the most commonly used language in India, It is spoken 
in the greater part of the north and in some parts of the south 
including the great Indian State of Hyderabad, Deccan. In other 
part£ of the country it ft# more or less understood n particularly in 
large towns. Its literature has thus a wide appeal and its influence 
is spreading with the growth of literary activity in various branches 
of know ledge. Though as a literature Urdu is comparatively new p 
yet as 3 language it is fairly old. There ia an impression abroad 
that the language was born in the camp of Shah Jahan at Delhi, 
but this is not correct, though it is not unlikely that the camp was 
the origin of it$ name,' l~herc arc many theories- as lo the origin 
of till; Language, Whatever view may be finally adopted, I think 
1 can safdv associate myself with the opinion expressed on this 

Detain before it mr.-dkc! 
go by I’rafeuHir MihmyJ 
Punjab tfrrn Urdu ii that 


1 Hffdu' u a Turkish word *n<l niran. ■ esmn, 

’On* *««*« '!« liiiik'UBCr 4tvcl«prJ .A th* 

(O Welhi Another ilicoty ptopoundcd ys.n « 

ijhemm of the OnentaJ Cottoe, L»hwc. t(l hi, tuoH 
it mvdlrd. iJirL>uj£N ihc Punjab tn t>rlbi. 
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point by Mr, Ram Babu Saksena in hi® History of Urdu Literature, 1 
He says; 4 Urdu* by origin, is a dialect of the Western Hindi spoken 
for centuries in the neighbourhood of Delhi and Meerut, and is 
directly descended from Saur Sente Prakrit. "Phis living dialect 1ms 
formed the basts of Urdu, the name being given at a inter period. 
11 retains its original and essential character zu the grammar,, 
id Lama, anti a large number of Hindi words/ To this warp of 
Hindi words was added the Woof of Persian, which language was 
brought with them by the Mughal* and the Muslim rulers who 
preceded them. Into the fabric thus fumed by Hindi and Persian 
a pattern of western Literature was woven when India came in 
contact with western nations. 

1 he earliest contacts between India and the West were through 
the Portuguese and the French, A large number of words in every¬ 
day use arc a legacy left by them. Words like almmi (wardrobe), 
mrz (table), pistmd (pistol), and mfom (auction), among a host of 
others* commemorate nur contact with the Portuguese Similarly 
there arc a large number of French words which form a part of the 
Urdu language: for example, chand man {champ de Mart), edikang 
(iridt-dc-camp)' tfamis (ehemse), sqbun {jmwi}* and hotam (Aoti;<wf). 

H ub the passing aw a) 1 uf die influence of the Portuguese and 
the French came the more bating contact with the English, and 
numerous English words have now found their vvaj into the Urdu 
language and literature. Ii is difficult to form a correct estimate of 
the number of such words. In on article written many years ago 
by the late Professor Wahtd-U-Din Salim it was stated that he 
found no less than 500 English words in the Farhang-i-Atajia % the 
wdbknown Urdu dictionary compiled by Maulvi ttaiyid Ahmad 
uf Delhi. It must he remembered, however, that the dteiionarv 
was published more than thirty yeans before Professor Salim 
framed his estimate. The number hua grown enormously since, 
lo form a more up-10-date estimate of the words uf the English 
language that art current in Urdu to-day. the AW l rdu Dictionary 
Compiled by Maulvi Abdul Haq (Aligarh), a distinguished educa¬ 
tionally of Hyderabad and the Secretary of the Anjuinan-i- 
[ araqqid-L rdu, should be consulted. 1 think mote than i T ooo 
words would be □ modest estimate. Must of these arc m corn- 
mon use, like school, company, doctor, niiJ. ticket, &c. In addition 
to these simple worth, there are many which relate to modern 
inventions and for which there were no names in the lan¬ 
guage before. Sometimes efforts are made to coin new words by 
way of translation, but such efforts arc not very successful nor 
very popular. There are also words relating in politics and civic 
institution!; which, have been adopted by writers in l rdu journal* 

1 A //iitaio */ Urdu Litmim* (AfkMwf, p, 1. 
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and periodicals and by speakers >-n politics] pbliortus, as for 
instance council* parliament, president, vote* ballot, See. 

The influence of English i% observable not only in the additions 
that ir lias made Ur the vocabulary of Urdu but also in the adoption 
of western methods of expression. Tmmfetioos like 'the angle of 
virion 1 , "the point of view 1 * ‘the method of approach' come into 
vogue through the medium of English. But this tendency to 
borrow phrases fiurn English is not always conducive to simplicity 
or elegantpfc 

The coming in of new word? and expressions ha* been men- 
tinned hrat as this b the form which die influence of the English 
language on Urdu took W Ixrgiin with, hut the influence that 
counts for much more is that Ott the style of Urdu, un it t prose* on 
its poetry, and on its drama. U will be convenient to discuss 
these inllnenecs one by one. 

Before die nineteenth century there was hardly any prose 
literature in Urdu. Earlier prose writings were cither religious 
tracts or books of old-world stories. About the middle of the 
nineteenth century books like the Fisana-i-Ajaib and the Btigiwh 
Bohm, the Dattarj-i-Anrit Ham$a f the Tatum-i-Hu$h Rubu, and 
the BojUm-i-Khiysil were published. The lirst two have long 
served as text-hooks for British official? desiring to qualify for 
proficiency in Urdu, while the other three are voluminous stories 
which have furnished food for more imaginative reading as they 
relate the adventures of heroes who defeat giant* guarding fairy 
castles and deal with talisman* and the w onders effected by their 
use. Judged by later standards the style of these books h artificial 
and stilted, hut they were no small achievement at the turn: at 
which they were written. 

Strangely enough, the idea of developing Urdu prose first 
sprang up at Calcutta, a place far removed from the two famous 
homes of Urdu, that is. Delhi and Lucknow. Dr. John Gilchrist* 
who was Principal of the Fort William College at Calcutta, lias 
been called by some tin- father of Urdu prose. At any rale, ihe 
credit of having recognized the importance of the language M that 
early stage belong* to him. Ue compiled a dictionary and a 
grammar of Hindustani (a popular synonym for Urdu) for the use 
of western students and attracted round him a large number of 
Indian scholars from Delhi and the North-Western Provinces 
(now known as ihc United Provinces)* Among them was Mir 
Amman Eiehlwi, who produced Rtigh-Q-Itahar, a translation nf The 
Pemun work Chahar Dam* ah of K ho a ran, Many other transla¬ 
tions from Persian and other languages were made by Hindu and 
Muslim scholars employed in the hurt William College under 
Gilchrist and lus successors. However, their work was a prepsmi- 
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tsun„ as it wei«i for what followed* The first writer of stand.ird 
Urdu prose is the famous poet Ghaltb of Delhi. Sir Saiyid Ahmad 
Khun mid the devoted band of his fellow workers, like Nazir 
Ahmad and Haii Shibti belonging to the Delhi school of Urdu 
literature and Pandit Ratan Nath (\Sarshar'p and Maulvi Ahdid 
Halim fShsirar’) of the Lutknmv school, completed the super¬ 
structure on the foundation laid by Gkiilih. Ik- was tlae first to 
discover the charm of good Urdu prosc 4 Like alt cultured people 
of hh day lie used to write letters in his friend* in Persian, but 
about the middle of the nineteenth century he adopted Urdu is 
die medium of his correspondence 1 Ic wrote as if he was talking 
to the friends to whom )tc was wriling, I lis letters have 1>cen 
fortunately preserved and published in a book called the Urdu-i- 
Mmlla. They are of great value for their beautiful style a$ well 
as for revealing the mind of the author and furnishing reliable in¬ 
formation as to his life. 

It is rcmarkahlr that the prose of UhaJih does not owe its 
beam) 1 to wwicm influence but that cannot be said uf die rmutters 
of Urdu pn> : -- who followed him* The contact of Sjftiyid Ahmad 
Jvhan with die British was intimate. He served under the British 
government as a judicial officer before he devoted hi* time and 
ilia taletil* to making modern education popular among the Muslims 
of India. When he founded the famous college at Aligarh, which 
lias now developed into a Muslim University, he secured for it the 
services of several distinguished Englishmen* including the late 
Mr + Beck, Mr. {afterwards Sir Theodore) Mori son, and Mr, (after¬ 
wards Sir Thomas) Arnold. He influenced these scholars and 
they influenced him. In his writings he introduced a clear and 
simple norths**] of expression, shorn of exaggeration and ornament, 
relying on reasoning more ilum rhetoric for effort. In his well- 
kfiowti periodical culled the Tahzii-itt-Akhktg appeared contri¬ 
bution* from his pen and those of his collaborator* which had 
great influence on tins minds of bis contain parades, l lis coadjutors 
In this literary cifon were many; among them the late Muhsinul 
Mi ilk may be specially mentioned. The latter w as a most dotnient 
and persuasive orator, 1 lb. speeches showed what great heights 
can he readied by Urdu orators, and that it can compare favour¬ 
ably with the ino$! advanced language? of the world when used 
by a skilled speaker;- Muhsinul Mulk did not know English, but 
in his old age he picked up just a little of it so that he could follow 
the purport of a newspaper in English if it was read out to him. 

1 tturu nrwS (how Wen ici thee chapter p^mklom jth a tv shewn in inerted 
cmmitaii Unlw writer* bamw*d ftma ihr |XKt» uf I'cftia the? pru.*kr uf tuin^ 
.> tfrvrt ji/zimj 1 <Lpnwn r'i I’rdw ii£. t fV instead df th-cir prupi'f nunre*, 

*omo derjt auO'nf* iu.t'0 lUrd [i*rt uf llio latter *1 ihc pi&jw dr plumt, e.g; 

Siwyiu Aktiif lluuiu Winat ',ukr p juul Sir M iilkLmim *i I Jqjledl ** Iqbal 1 . 
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One of the most distinguished fellow-workers of Sir Saiyid was 
Miulvi Altai Husain (‘Ildi), a pupil of Ghalili. who made his 
name as a poet hut also ranks high as a writer of simple and effec¬ 
tive prose. An essay on literary criticism forms a lung preface to 
Ilia poetical Divert. and I think it is likely Ural lie made himself 
familiar with a translation of Matthew Arnold's Essays on Criticism 
before writing it. His other prose works are Hayat-i-Jms,id ami 
1 d JgttT-t-Gkuiih, In all these writings there are indications of 
western influence, though he did not know English. 

Another scholar who worked with Sir Saiyid and received a 
great deal of inspiration from him was Shibli. He was an intimate 
friend and colleague of Sir Thomas Arnold when tile latter was 
a professor at Aligarh. Sliibli’s favourite subject was biography, 
and the best of his many biographical books is the Shat un Ntibi , 
a life of the Great Prophet of Islam, in writing which ht employed 
western methods of research. Another valuable book of hi$ in 
L rdn is the Shitut A jam, a history of Persian literature. He had 
absorbed all that is good in western literature without hav in g 
studied it, through translations and personal contacts with western 
scholars. 

Before I pass on to the Lucknow school of Urdu prose, the works 
of .Maulvi Nazir Ahmad of Delhi deserve special mention. He is 
known both as3 good writer and an eloquent speaker, His mastery 
of the l rdu language was undoubted, and he im the distinction 
of being the first to have reproduced the language iu>cd hv the 
ladies of Delhi in their homes. Ik knew English and must have 
been influenced by its literature in many ways, but it is noteworthy 
that he kept the language of his books as pure as possible, with the 
least possible mixture of English words nr expressions. Most of 
his books were written for women and arc very popular ainong 
them. They are equally popular among men. One r>f them, the 
Mhetul L/rtu fllu Bride's Mirror), has been translated into 
English by the late Mr, Ward of tile Indian Civil Service, 

In the Lucknow school of prose writers the two names that 
stand out prominently are 'Sarshar and 'Sharer'. Both were 
novelists and both rendered valuable service to Urdu literature. 
They knew English, and in their writings western influence h 
directly visible. 'Karshur', who belonged to a Kashmiri Pandit 
family in Uudli, wrote a number of novels, but the book that made 
him famous was the I'iuttttt-i-Asad, .1 length’, story m four 
volumes, with an imaginary hero called Azad. The influence of 
Dickens la observable in this novel. The author was probably 
inspired by Dickens to reproduce the speech of the common people 
with their peculiar accent and pronunciation and with their milt- 
takes of idiom or grammar. A tun her feature of the book is tl« 
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great resemblance between Dan Quixote and his squire Sancho 
ranxa, nn the one hand, and A zed and his attendant, Khnjh on the 
oilier. ‘SstsbarY books are full of wii and humour The line 
which Abdul Halim ('Shittar 1 ) t(Kih was very different, He adopted 
Sir Walter Scott as his model and wrote a large number of his- 
turieul novels. One of lib best-known works relates to the time 
«f ihu Crusades and describes the love of a Christian princess 
and a Muslim hero. Some of lus novels are translations or 
adaptations of Sir Walter Scott's novels. Hakim Muhammad 
All, another novelist of Lucknow, wrote several novels imitating 
the style of ' Sharer, Mba Muhammad Uadi fHusw a*) h who was 
a professor in the Christian College at Lucknow, lias also written 
many readable novels in Urdu, Jr is curious that the novels have 
been produced mainly by Lucknow, while the stories from the pen 
of the writers in Delhi are of a didactic nature. The stories of 
Narir Ahmad have nothing thrilling about them and have an 
obvious educative purpose, Maulvi Rashid A! Khniri, who fol¬ 
lowed the style adopted by Nazir Ahmad, developed not only a 
serious hut a melancholy vein and thus earned for himself the 
sobriquet uf MtUOttrir- i - Oh am or’the Painter of Sorrow 1 . Among 
the living writers of excellent Urdu prose in Delhi may be men¬ 
tioned the name of Khwaja Hasan Nizami, who has an attractive 
style of his own showing a good deal of western influence, though 
he has never been to a school or college conducted on modem lines 
and is not acquainted witli English except through translations 
or through association with men who have received ^ western 
education. 

Anotlier famou-s prose writer whose writings have unmistakable 
indications of western influence but whose education was purely 
eastern was Maulvi Muhammad Husain He was a 

Delhi man but worked for the greater part of his life at Lahore; 
he is the founder of a school of writers at X^ahorc, which is, now 
regarded as one of the centres of Urdu literature. Colonel Holroyd, 
who was at the head of the Education Department of the Punjab 
when "AzatT w as employed its it, proved .1 good friend of the Urdu 
language and inspired W.ad* with zeal for introducing western 
ideas into Urdu literature. The Nmrmg-i-Kkyat by ‘Asad 1 is an 
interesting allegory; hi* is a fine collection of stories 

from Indian history; the Barbar-t-Aklntri i* a series of pen- 
port rails of the distinguished men at the Court of Akbar, the 
greatest of the Mughal emperors. The txsoks written by him were 
m a style riot known before in Urdu literature and were influenced 
by his contacts with western scholars. His language, however. 
it tail led all its purity notwithstanding these contacts. 

The store of Urdu prose had lieen added to considerably by 
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translations of a large number of well-known English books. They 
arc mostly works of fiction, hut many books of a more serious 
nature- have also been consisted. Among those whose translations 
have been specially appreciated, Msufvi Zafar All Khan 0 f Lahore 
and Mr. Jnayaiulhh Khan of Delhi deserve a high place. The 
former translated Draper s Conflict oj Religion and Science, 
Curzoti’s JVrno, and Kipling’s Jungle Book. The latter was for 
many years at the head of the translation bureau established by 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam at Hyderabad in connexion 
with the Osina put University) where the experiment of imparting 
the highest education in arts, philosophy, and -science through the 
medium of Urdu has been tried with success. * 

Among the numerous works of fiction translated into Urdu may 
he mentioned the novels of Scott, Lvtton, Dickens, and Rider 
Haggard. Some of I olstoi s works have also been made accessible 
to the Urdu-reading public, and many French novels have been 
brought within their reach, in some cases by direct translations 
from the French by Indians familiar with that language- A writer 
whose books show considerable French influence is Saiyid Sajiad 
Ilydcr (A chimin'), but ho has got this influence indirectly through 
Turkish literatim-, which he reads and admin, v A very interesting 
book which was translated direct from the French by a famous 
Indian savant, the late Saiyid Alt Kfenai, is the CfciUsatfoti da 
Arabes by M. Le Bon. It bore the title TamMduti-i-Arah and had 
a good sale in spite of its being an expensive book; 3 cheaper re¬ 
print of it was published at Hyderabad in 1937, 

Ot Lin. there has been a marked increase in translations of works 
"» Ihe newest political ideologies of the West sue}) as those of 
Nietzsche, Kant, Bergson, and Karl Mom, It need hardly be 
stated that books dealing with the live* of these western thinkers 
arc eagerly refill by the younger generation and are deeply in¬ 
fluencing their views. Another modem feature is the favour shown 
to detective stories; many have been translated from English, and 
some original stories on the same lines have been produced. The 
art of writing short stones is also developing fast, aud the last two 
decades lave produced many young writers 0} promise. 

The branch of writing which has been influenced by the West 
more than all others is journalism. Newspapers and magazines 
arc a modem growth in India. The printing-press came to India 
fmm 1 he West and Jins been one of the chief stimulant* to progress. 
Journalism began ns a natural corollary to the introduction of the 
press, and from small beginnings Indian journalism Ells grown 
into a weapon of great power. There are many newspapers written 
in English by Indians which are considered effective on account 
of lite facility with which their opinions attract the attention of the 
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officials of the British government, but their range of influence is 
limited. Ab instruments of propaganda, journal* written in Urdu 
or other Indian liinguagvh are much more effective and are gaining 
greatly in Strength and circulation;- with a few remarkable excep¬ 
tions ihese journals suffer from one defect *a far their language 
and style are concerned. They import too freely idioms ami forms 
of expression peculiar to English and fit her European languages 
which are alien to the genius of Urdu, and which must be used 
Sparingly and with dtacfctfoft if its beauty is to be preserved. 

Literary magazines have played an important part in the pro¬ 
gress of Urdu prose. Among them the Ditgudaz* flic Xfntmfi the 
\inkhzart, the Zummut, the Adih t the Nigar, the Aiitthi Duma, the 
Nmrmtg~i~Kky&h the Huimtym, and the Shuftfuir may be specially 
[lU'SaiMiu'J, Two or three id them have ceased to exist, but rhe 
work they aimed at continue? with unabated steal. Many uf the 
existing magazines arc tHuslratcd, and in get-up and appearance 
they can bear comparison with many of the magazines in western 
countries. They also bring Out annuals and special numbers from 
Lime to time, attractive in appearance aa well as in the informing 
nature of their contents. 

In connexion with journalism the work of periodicals intended 
for women must also be mentioned. The Tahstb-i- A iswan of 
Lahore is perhaps the oldest of such paper*, and has rendered a 
great service to the cause of women's education and progress, [t 
was followed by the Khatwn of Aligarh and the Imai of Delhi, 
Another Indict journal a bo called Khatoon y which is published 
eel Ikunbay, has done useful work in making Urdu popular in the 
Bombay Presidency A promising addition to women’s magazines 
b the Anis-i-NiitCiin of Delhi, which ha» recent]v come into the 
field. 

Journals for children also owe their origin to the example of 
the West and arc conducted on lines similar to those of children’s 
magazines in western lands. Bachchon fa? Akhkar in Lahore was 
a pioneer in this department, U was followed by many others, 
of which may be specially named die Phut, which lias had the 
longest life and enjoys considerable popularity among ihe young. 

Humorous writing, in ihe modem setose of the ward, is also an 
imported plant in the field uf mir literature, A newspaper called 
the Oudh Punch was started at Lucknow by the late Munshi 
Sajjad Husain, who was a brilliant humorist and gathered murid 
him many contributors who wrote in the same vein. It had a 
remarkable success for many yean*. Unfortunately it i^nn longer 
in existence but it lias left behind it a demand for humorous 
writing, tn meet which many of ihe Urdu dailies nf the present 
day ha vs a special column reserved fur wit and humour. 

M m 
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Having Stem how different kinds of Urdu prose have been 
•illecteU by contact with western literature, let us examine its effect 
on Urdu poetry. It began about the same time as the influence on 
prose, that is, the middle of the nineteenth Centura', "ilic earliest 
poems on modern lines were written and recited at the meet¬ 
ings of a literary'society which was formed at Lahore, by ‘Azad’, 
under the patronage of Colonel Holroyd, to whom reference has 
already heen made. Hah. who was connected with die Punjab 
Education l>epartmeut for a si ion time, was also a member of this 
society. J he members wrote poems describing the beauties of 
nature and tackling social problems. 1 heir great predecessor 
Ghuliti had felt the urge to gii to a wider sphere, beyond the narrow 
confines of the Urdu ghazai, 1 when he wrote: 

1 he narrow courtyard of the^foawaf is not wide enough for my des ire; 
for die expression of my thought it wider sphere is needed. 


He died, however, before carrying ihis idea into practice, and it 
was left to his pupil Hah and io ‘Azad/ a pupil of Zaun, to give 
effect to his wish. 

baiyid Akbur 1 lusiiin ('Akbar ) of Allahabad earned si ill further 
the work which ‘Azad* and l tali had started. Me hat! received an 
English education and imbibed many new ideas, hut the use he 
made uf this knowledge was in favour uf n retention of the spirit of 
the Last. I It* was riot prepared to purchase material advancement 
at the expense of spiritual values, i le advised his countrymen that 
they should not allow themselves to be dazzled by the glamour of 
western civilization and that they should adhere to the previous 
traditions bequeathed to them by the sages of the East. He was 
mnd of humour and used his talent for satire with great effect 
against those who were ready Mindly to imitate the West, f le knew 
how to introduce English words iii his verses so that they would 
iit in with thrir l rdu selling. Some other writers, not gifted with 
his artistic skill, have tried to imitate him in this respect, but tint 
with tiie same success. A poem showing ‘AkbarV command of 
the Urdu language is his beautiful translation u f Southey'* well- 
known poem 'The Waters of Lodort*. 

I he contact of the East and the West found its most remarkable 
expression in the writings of the eminent poet-philosopher 
i)f. Sir Muha mm a d Iqbal, who combined oriental scholarship of 
a high order with a profound knowledge of the literature anti philo¬ 
sophy of die Wat- He occupies a unique position in Urdu poetry. 
Ib 1 wrote a number ut excellent poems in Persian ms well, which 
I Lin us h an important basis of hi* international fame. Any reference 

'■ A kind of lyric used for the rjjiir-attnrn of dciartir d ihouqhsi on dittrrent 
tubjertt. It had a limited number of \ trio; each line bad the imiir metre ami 
™ ciidiiigi of each rhymed. 
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to the merits of his Persian poems would he mu of place here, as 
we arc dealing with Urdu literature, hut it is fortunate that we have 
in the Bmtg-i-Dha, the first collection of his Urdu poems, the 
seeds of the thought developed later in his Persian poems. In his 
bter Urdu poems, which were published after die works in Persian, 
the themes dealt with in the biter were practically repeated. We 
tan therefore form a fair idea of the trend of his thought from his 
Urdu works. 

The principal themes dealt with by him are: 

(a) '] lie importance of the 'individual' and the need of develop¬ 
ing the great potentialities of the Ego' or the 'Self in man, 

{fr) ] he high position of man in the scheme of the universe and 
tile unlimited possibilities ol his further rise to perfection. 

(r) The necessity of the guidance of the spirit to control man's 
material progress, which threatens disaster if left uncon¬ 
trolled. 

{(/} A warning to the nations of the West of the disastrous con¬ 
sequences which will ensue if they continue to advance on 
purely materialistic lines, 

( f ) A warning to the nations of the East in general, and to 
Muslims in particular, to remember their spiritual eminence. 

The difficult task of conveying such philosophic ideas in words 
full of rhythm and beauty has lxren accomplished by Iqbal with 
marked skill. He lias dealt with other subjects, such as love and 
the beauties of nature, with equal success. The western ititluenre 
on his writings was not derived only from English literature. I lc 
had also other contacts with the Occident, lie knew the German 
language and resided in Germany for some lime. Me also visited 
l* ranee, Italy, and Spain, His philosophy was coloured by his 
study of Nietzsche and Korgson, but at heart he remained a mystic 
wilh ideas attuned to those of the Persian Sufis, mid his dominant 
note is abhorrence of the materialism of ihc West. 

Limitations of space do nut permit of an account of the work of 
some of the younger poets, many of whom arc malting valuable 
contributions to Urdu literature, 1 would mention only two of 
them, as they represent two distinct phases nf western influence, 
□icy are 'Hafiz* J aland liar i and ’Josh’ Malihabadi. 

1 he peculiarity of 'Hafiz' (pronounced Jlafccz) is that he has 
given descriptions of the picturesque life of India and her custom* 
in very simple language, the music and the flow of which have an 
enchanting effect on the rvudtr Following an old Indian practice* 
lie often recites hb p*x E m$ in public assemblies and attracts vn?t 
crouds. lie has had fto education in English* a °d ft whs not till 
when be visited England and France and picked up a little 
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English, that he first came into direct contact with the West; hut 
he was instinctively affected by the modem influences which he 
gathered from the atmosphere around him, 

‘Josh 1 Midihah.idi, who belongs to Lucknow hut tint* Im 
adopted Delhi as his head-quartets, is conversant with ibu-lidi 
literature and is a powerful writer. His poems, like those n f 
lilhal , represent a reaction against the West, particularly on the 
political side. He is a si rung Nationalist and often assails imperial¬ 
ism as well as capitalism. A strong ami-religious bias is also 
visible in many of his latest poems. 

A brief rihrcnis to blank verse is necessary before passing on 
to Urdu drama. DiLs form of verse is a direct result of western 
influence, and effort; have been made from dine to lime to intro¬ 
duce it in C rtiu, but it cannot be said that thev have been success* 
ful- Specimens of this type of verse were given In AhdtiJ Halim 
( Sharar 1 ) in the Mtgvdaz, but they diJ not catch tile popular 
fancy and the preference for the measured rhymes or Urdu verse 
on orthoilos; lines is still strong in India, 

1 liming to dramatic literature, it is interesting to note- that the 
drams as an art was known in ancient India, just 33 it was known 
in ancient Greece. There were dramatic performances i n t he 
courts of ancient Hindu kings, hut, w ith the vicissitudes of fortune 
and amid frequent foreign invasions, the drama fell into disuse and 
lost Its status. By the time the contact with western nations began 
the only- traces of its past existence were to he found in itinerant 
companies ol dancers and actors, called RiJts ffarts, nr in the annual 
pageants of the heroic deeds of Itarnehundra and Ijkahmati at ihe 
celebrations of the Daaahra festival, 

A revival of the taste for dramatic literature and theatrical per¬ 
formances began at I .ucktiow in the reign of WajitI Ali Shah, the 
last king of Oudh. About the year 1851 Ekdyid Agha Hasan 
l -■ \ 111 _ds!i 11 c ) wrote tifct 1 hulat n ^ton 1 i>f the court of the 

fabulous Rap Jndm, where beautiful fairiei danced and sang for 
the delectation of the Raja, whose domain was guarded by tnr- 
mtdablc giants and to which no mortals were admitted. The play 
was acted in Lucknow under the auspices of Wajid Ali Shah. It 
is sii t the King himself acted in it the part of prince Gtilfam, ihe 
mortal who was smuggled into the court of India hv the fairy 
who had fallen in love with him. 

Amanai is known as the father of the modern drama in India, 
at least so far as Urdu is concerned. His play was perhaps the 
lir&l to be performed un tile singe in Bombay, which is the centre 
ol India s dramatic activities. The stage in India owes much of its 
progress to the enterprise of the Paraia of Bombay, who formed 
dramatic companies am! acted important parts in them. They 
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employed Hindu and Muslim poet* from Upper India to translate 
English dramas or to write new plays fur them. Raumik of Benares 
and Husaini MLin Zarii were among the earliest drama writers 
and were followed by authors like Saiyid Meluli Haftm (‘Ahsan’) 
of Lucknow and Vinayak Pnrshad fTalib") of Benares. The two 
latter greatly improved the language of the Urdu drama. The 
author who rose to the highest place in dramatic literature was 
Agha Raahar, whose admirers called him the Indian Shakespeare. 
He translated several dramas of Shakespeare and also wrote many 
original works. 

Hie Urdu drama lias developed more on. the lines of the opera, 
probably because the fudar Suhlut was an operatic play, and the 
first producers of dramatic performances on the stage felt that the 
inclusion of singing would prove a great attraction to In dian 
audiences. 'I‘he plays written by the author* mentioned above 
consist ot prose as well as poetry, The prose is more or less rhymed 
and jingling and does not sound like a natural talk between 
dramatic characters. The poems are meant to be sung. According 
to the practice that hm prevailed hitherto, every play must ordin¬ 
arily have a buffoon, whose gestures and talk provoke laughter 
and who comes on to entertain the audience after the more serious 
or moving episodes, or hold.- their attention while changes of scene 
arc being effected. This anificisd technique, however excusable 
from the paint of view of the necessities of stagecraft, lias re¬ 
stricted to a large extent the growth of the Urdu drama ora natural 
lines, and far tins reason it has. not always been aide to fulfil the 
function of 'holding a mirror 1 to society, which is one of its main 
uses* 

Translations or adaptations of a large number of Shakespeare's 
pHvs are available in Urdu* Among others Hamtri, The Tempest, 
Julius Caesar, Cleopatra, Henry* the Fifth, and Romeo and Juliet 
have been acted on the Indian stage, Lyttonk Night and Morning 
wls* Transformed into Ltiil-o-.Xahar by 'TfiEb' of Be mires, llarish 
Chandra, by the same author, was a work drawn from Hindu 
sources, which were also lifted in Tfashar's* dramas. 

At the present day useful work is being done by a number of 
writers; but progress is being adversely affected by the introduc¬ 
tion of i he cinema 'talkie* 1 , and h is difficult iomy what the future 
has in store fur dramatic art in Urdu. Western countries also 
have been similarly affected by the invention of the talking picture, 
but as the drama in those Countries had attained a great degree of 
perfection, centuries ago, it still displays a great deal of vigour. 
Perhaps in India the energy that could have been devoted to the 
improvement of the drama will now be spent on improving die 
standard of the stork* w ritten far iht screen■ 
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Ihe brief survey given alwve docs not purport to be an 
exhaustive account o| a El the influences of the West on Urdu 
literature, hut it will, [ hope, convey some idea of the extent of 
that influence. Writings dealing with subjects Hie nationalism, 
democracy, socialism, and intcmationaliain, and with the con diet 
between capital and labour, show how deeply the trends of thought 
in India have been affected by modem western notions, the effect 
of which spreads from the literature of the people to their life T 


CHAPTER XV 

INDIAN INFLUENCE ON THE WEST 

T HE cultural interactions of India and the West go back to 
remote times. Despite the silence of classical authors* it is 
well nigh impossible to avoid the conclusion that Greek thought, 
fmrn Pythagoras to Pi situ, was influenced by parallel developments 
among ihe Hindus. The link was the Persian Empire, and a* early 
as 5*7 R t the Emperor Darius I employed a Greek mercenary 
named Scylax of Otryanda to explore the Indus, The next step 
was the invasion of the Punjab by Alexander this Great in 327 
Alexander's schemes for the hellcmzaticm of the East were frus¬ 
trated by his premature death, but the Matnyan emperors re¬ 
mained on very' friendly xentis with the Greek rulers of Antioch 
and Egypt, and the Greek ambassador Vlegasthenes from the 
Court of .Seieucus Nicator resided for some years at Fataliputra. 
Further intercourse between India and the West was facilitated 
by the semi-hclteniased niters of the Gandhara and adjoining 
district* of the northern Punjab, fhe Sahas, Indo-Parthians, and 
the Kushon*. The Kushans were on intimate terms with the 
Roman governors of Asia Minor, with whom they traded exten¬ 
sively, and in the reign of the Emperor Trajan, the frontiers were 
only six hundred mites apart. They sent embassies to Rome, and 
restruck Roman aurei\ the Kushan king Kanishka is represented 
on his coins ns seated on the curule chair^ and he even took the 
title of Caesar. The Saka, Parthian, and Kushan rulers employed 
Hellenistic craftsmen 10 decorate their Buddhist buildings. In this 
way arose the Gandlura or Indd" Greek school of sculpture* which 
was responsible for the evolution of the classical Buddha image,. 

Farther south, tlic discovery of the regular currents of the 
monsoon wind* in the Indian Ocean in the first century a.i>* 
brought Alexandra nearer to India thin it ever wa^ again Until the 
nineteenth century. Alexandria wa& the great meeting-place of 
East and West. On her quay-sides Indian and Greek merchants 
rubbed shoulders* and in her porticoes Buddhist monks exchanged 
ideas with Neoplatonic philosophers. The influence of I kh Mi list 
and Hindu Thought upon the development of Christianity dirougb 
thin source was very marked. After the overthrow of Alexandria 
in A.U, 642, Persia, first under the Sa&umian rulers of Jundcshpur 
and afterwards under the Caliphs of Bagdad, became the clearing¬ 
house of ideas, Hindu works on astronomy, mathematics, and 
medicine in this way found their way to Cordova, and from Cor¬ 
dova to the Christian universities of medieval Europe. 
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Perhaps the most remarkable phenomenon is that of the mtgrn- 
laon of fables. Some of them were earned hv wandering ttihes 
hke the gipsies, by Greek and Byzantine traders, and by the 
Mongolian invaders of eastern Europe, As curly as the sixth 
century n,c. Aesop's Fables were known in Ionia, In die sixth 
century A.n. the Sassanian King Ch os rocs Kushirvau hill a trana- 
*? tIon in '° I’thletH of the Sanskrit work known as the 

Jmuhatmnui or Fix* Chapters, This was entitled Kalita and 
Dittum* irnm ihc names of two jackals in one of the stories. From 
tins aversion was made in Arabic, and from the Arabic the stories 
found their wav to Europe, where they ate constantly cropping up, 
J he Caliph al Mansur, tor vvhum the Arabic transSation was made 
wn S a contemporary of Abdur Kali man. who ruled in Spain and 
was only a little anterior to Charlemagne. The way therefore was 
Open tor the stones to penetrate into die reals uf western learning 
A German version, l) lls Bach tier Btispiclr det Alien Weiten flaSt). 
was one of ihc earliest printed hooks, anti not onlv decplv affected 
f.erman literature, but was translated into Dutch, Danish, and 
Icelandic, Sir Fhcunji* North, using an Italian transition, intro¬ 
duced the fables to Elizabethan England, and from him Shake- 
speiire borrowed the two apologue of the Three Caskets and the 
I aimd of Mesh. in 1678 i.a Fontaine published his Fable* which 
ho Mcnbed tothe Indian sago Pilpav or ilidpai ( Vidyapai,. Master 
0i \Vi£(lom). Max Muller, in a charming may, traces tin- story 
ot I erretta, U Lmtthe a U Pot ttu Lait. to it* far-off Indian source, 
rcrrctta, carry ing her milk-pail un tier head to the market, h i* day¬ 
dreams of filing her milk, buying a hundred eggs, selling the 
chickens, nod bartering them for a cow and a calf. The calf kicks 
its leg*, and So docs Pcm-tra. The milk is spilt, and iWita only 
hopes she may escape a heating from her husband. In the India?, 
version, the pretty Fenttttsi, cotilhn Ample es stmhersplats, is a stupid 
brahman, who has cooked a mess uf rice w hich he hopes to sell at 
a prom, and thinks lie willcrentiutlly marry 11 rich wife, 1 k- dreams 
of Eivmg his w ire a beating,and waving his stick. breaks the put and 
the na is spilt. Another example is found in the sturv of t,'inJcr- 
, ■ i tmkrclla 11 Suvomadcvi, Lhc Hindu princess who dropped 

her slipper into a hike, it was found by a fisherman, who minted 
" m the 1 mice L'grabahu, who bills in love with the unknown 
wearer ami employs all sorts of means to trace her. 

Apart Irom beak and fain, Stories, we have another class uf 
rale stories of the type exemplified by die Arabian Sight!. Tbr 

JT” A fo ICOnta '" 11 vasl number of tales derived from Hindu 
Greek. and Persia 11 sources, probably collected ai Ikigdad in the 
time Of the great Cabpb Hanm a | Rashid, to whom many of them 
refer. 1 n«e tales found their way to Europe through Spain, and 
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appear in various guises in ail lections like Boccaccio's Btteunmm, 
which became a veritable quarry for succeeding writers, Chaucer’s 

Story of Camliusciiri IxiUl, 

That owned the virtuous ring of glass, 

And the wondrous Iwuse of brass 
On which the Tartar King did ride, 

is a case in point. The horse of brass i$ actually a horse of ebony, 
and the story of the Vhcvat de fust readied Chaucer by way of thc- 
French romances, in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
various translations, English and French, of the Arabian Nights 
apju ared. The earliest was GallantTs Milk ft L m Suits, published 
in 1704, In England, Lane's Net* Transition of the Tates of a 
Thousand and One Sight t appeared in 1839, and was followed half 
a century' later by Burton’s full-blooded version, which created a 
suaisde icandukm the ’eighties. Thanks chiefly to Galknd and 
l^ine, Aladdin. Sifibad the Sailor, and other characters from the 
Sights have now become stock figures in European literature. 1 

Indian influence upon the tine arts of' medieval Europe is «m 
obscure subject. Two musical instruments, the violin and the 
cross-blown flute, appear to he of Indian origin, and the same is 
chimed for the soiffggtv. One is tempted to compare the Christian 
Basilica with the Buddhist Ckiityj cave, and Indian motifs have 
been traced in Gothic sculpture, in the carvings in the cathedrals 
ul Bjyeux, Aachen, and Trier, the throne of Maximum at Ravenna, 
and In mi ivory diptych of Anaslaaius in the Louvre. Professor 
Str/ygoiv.skj- compares the curious masonic background in the 
Ajiinta cave frescoes, which apjiears to take the place of rocks and 
hills, to simitar backgrounds in the Ravenna mosaics, and he traces 
both back to Xlazdai&m, Hellenism, Chris Lia mi v, I slain, ■itid 
Buddhism all had points of contact in Central Asia,’ and he thinks 
that the landscape which is traceable in the art of aj] the countries 
round Iran is of Minlaif origin. It may be found as tariv as tbv 
Pompeii mosaics and as latt as Albrecht LKirer and Leonardo da 
\ inch J le also thinks that Persian miniature painting influenced 
through Spain the art of the illuminated manuscripts of medieval 
Europe, 


I he rise of Islam circumscribed but did not put an end to in¬ 
tercourse between India and the West. India produced spices. 


.. ■ ,i , n V ‘“ uM h* *•* *"«*« to '«<* lh< ’Lcijuty' «f lolim’ in Cimqxui InmlUtV. 

It ,d ' “ France, liul in Erql.m.f FitswrlliTt 

lf»ti»laTu,n of the Nulmtywtt <d Onim Khayyam lud * jjrest ilfect. in a mwfkr 
way, goetnj tuLli *1 Leieh Hml'i .Ihou ft.,, .iJhtm and Matthew Amotd » 
r&pfpnU* and if tit tt*m may tw jn«lfnjned. 

J Iqflutticet qf Julian Art (India ScnIehI/, pp, 1$ t[. 
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pcpfirr. a variety of medicinal drugs and perfumes, woven stuifs 
uf cotton and silk, Iwrvls, pearls, and ivory, all of which were in 
request in ^medieval Europe. Alfred ihe Great is reputed to hive 
sem two taxons, Sigltelni and Athelatanc, to the tomb of Saint 
I nomas at Mylaporc in token of his thankfulness for the defeat 
of the Danes, though it is possible that they got no farther than the 
Apple s shrine at Ldessa in Syria, The Crusades, by hrinmng 
, *™ " *** mto cl°scr contact, whetted men's appetites for 

I mental luxuries, and the I'opes were anxious for the conversion 
»f ihe East. Edward I sent an envoy to Tabriz in 1292 with the 
object of inquiring whether there was a market for English broad* 
cloth in Aria, and about the same time a brave Franciscan Friar, 
John of Monte Corvino, found his wav to the coast of Malabar 
and brought back sloriti of palm-trees which viewed green nuts 
like gourds, sugar, and a juice like wine, cinnamon-bark growing 
on bushes hkc Wrfs, and ginger. The inhabitants, he said, were 
ohvc-skiiuwd, lived on nuik and nee, and avoided strong drink, 
friar Qd one, who reached Surat in 1325. speaks of suttee, of the 
sacred cow, the Farsi fire-worshipper*, the black and white Jews 
of Malabar, the pepper-vines, and. in Ceylon, of Adam's Peak with 
its famous toot print. Further information was obtained bv the 
Dominican Friar Jordan about the same tune. 

The carrying trade was in the hands of the two rival Italian 
republics, the Genoese and the Venetian. Marco Polo the 
\cnclian, visited Kuyyl at the mouth of the Tamntpurni river in 
the I inncvdly distnct in tsHS and again in 1293. Another Vene- 

i lC0 °'^ 1 9 onl1 ' Ias a ftcord of hb tmpressiems of die 
Hindu empire of Vijzyanagar; but the greatest of all the earlv 
travellers was Ltidovici di Varthenta, who in the course of his 
extensive wanderings m the beginning of the sixteenth cemnrv 
travelled all down the coast of western India. To no one was 
Europe of that day more indebted fur its knowledge of the East 
man to ill i& illustrious explorer. 1 He gives an amazLnglv accurate 
account of the Inins, with their animal hospitals and their gentle¬ 
ness luwards all living creatures, and wisely opines that, if thev 
were baptized, they would be saved hv virtue of their works ‘for 
they Would not do to others that which they would not others 
should do unto them’. He visited the court of Sultan Muhammad 
ikgarah, the famous ‘King of Cam bray* whose 

daily food 

Was asp and basilisk and toad, 

and the author of the stories about his enormous appetite, 
his Colossal strength, his immunity from poison, and his power to 

‘ Trairh, cti. IMtfci, Hakluyt Sodety. 
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kill a suspected person by merely expectorating upon him. He 
saw -a Yogi who went on a yearly pilgrimagt accompanied by his 
wife and children, tame monkeys, parrots, cheetahs, and falcons, 
and a host of about four thousand devotees. He visited die court 
of the Muslim Adil blah, ruler at Bijapur, and, like Conti, was 
almost stunned by the splendour of Vijsyanagar, then at the zenith 
of its magnificence. But the most interesting part of Ills book Li the 
picture he gives of Calicut, Calicut, thanks to the pepper trade, 
was immensely prosperous, and the Zamorin or ftaja was covered 
with jewels. Round his waist he wore a jewel fed belt 'which east 
a lustre dazzling everyone’s eyes', and his throne, his palanquin, 
and his domestic utensils were of gold. Vanhcma was immensely 
struck with the system of government and the administration of 
justice, and he gives an extremely interesting account of the ritual 
at the chief temple in the city. 

The most crying need of medieval Europe was for pepper. In 
an age when sugar, tea, coffee, mustard, and other condiment? 
were unknown, pepper assumed an all-important place in domestic 
economy. It was used for mulling tvine, for medicinal purposes, 
and, especially, for preserving the meat which was pickled every 
autumn for winter consumption. Jt was the determination of the 
Portuguese to break the monopoly held bv the Genoese and 
Venetians which led them to undertake the long and arduous 
series of explorations of the African coast, culminating in the dis¬ 
covery' of the Cape mutt and the arrival of Vasco da Gama off 
Calicut on 20 May i+y8. In 1510 the Portuguese decided to seize 
the port of Goa in the Dijapur territory, and this they developed 
into the capital city of their eastern possessions. 'Golden Goa' 
soon iK-camc renowned for the magnificence of its churches and 
palaces, and here, in a splendid shrine, reposed the body of Saint 
Francis Xavier, the Apostle of the Indies and friend of Ignatius 
Loyola, the founder of the Ortfcrof the Society of Jesus, to members 
of which Europe is so deeply indebted for her knowledge of the 
languages and custom* of the peoples of India and the East 
Students of Indian history will not need to be reminded of the 
mission of I- at lie r Ridollo Aqua viva sitid hit companions to the 
court ut Akbar and of its consequences, or of \hn other valiant 
missionaries who penetrated into the fi^tnes^sonIbet and bmu£hi 
hack the fin&t I ihetan dictionary. Of the pioneer work of the 
Jesuits in the discovery of Sanskrit we shall speak presently. 

'l‘hc first Englishman to reside in India was the Jesuit Father 
I immas Stevens, who fled from the Elizabethan persecution, took 
orders, and went out to Goa in 1574}. His letter to Ids father pub¬ 
lished by Hakluyt, wasone of the factors which led to the foundation 
of die Eii&i India Company- Among iht many venturers who 
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found their way to Goa was Lute de Camociw, who went out a* 3 
common soldier and in 157a wrote his famous epic Ot Luaadas 
(the Portuguese}, which logins with the voyage of Vasco da Gama 
round the Cape of Good Hope and ends with the heroic defence 
of Dili by Jolo de Castro in !54^- Monlesvpucti declared that it 
Combined the Charm of the Odystty and the magnificence 0) the 
Aenetd. Richard Burton, who spent many years in translating the 
poem, remarks upon the extraordinary facultv of the writer, like 
Boccaccio, to reflect the Lux tx Orient', ‘There is the perfume 
of the Hast in everything he writes; we fin J in his song much of it* 
havock and all its splendour . . . only they who have personally 
studied the originals of his pictures can appreciate their perfect 
combination of fidelity and realism with fancy and idealism,’ 
Another work which had a powerful influence on European 
relation* wirh lndj;i. wsi ihc litticrtTtiff of the Dutch Lnvcllfif 
Jan Huyghen van Linschotcn. who ivtnt out to Gw in itSt and 
Stayed there for five years. These and other early travellers found 
Murtliy chroniclers in Richard Hakluyt and hiji ditoplc ScimucI 
Pnrchas, who between them collected and published every docu¬ 
ment of geographical value which they could Jay hands on. 

I beory was translated inlu action when two prominent mcr- 
cliants, Richard Sniper and Sir Edward Oahu me, the Lord Mayor 
of London, decided in 1583 to send a deputation to the Empe'mr 
Aklmr armed with a letter from Queen Elisabeth, The party of 
four 1 set out by t he overland route via Aleppo on Shrove Tuesday 
■ 5 %- 1 hev sailed un [he Tygrr, a ship which regularly plied 
between I-ondori and Tripoli. Twenty years later the First 
Witcli in Macbtth says 

I Itr husband *4 ta Aleppo gt>nt; + niosier o* the Tyger* 

Jt would be out of plsicc to dtfgcribc here the adventures of the 
little band—their arrest by the 1’ortuguesc and liwir escape from 
Goa owing to the kindness of their compatriot. Father Stevens, 
iHeir arrival at Agra, and their interview w ith the Grot Mogul 
1 tic story ha* I wen vividly told hv the only survivor, Ralph Fitch ■ 
who returned in 1591 after reaching the mouth of the Ganges and 
visiting Basscin, i cgu, and Malacca, and making inquiries abom 
the route to China and Japan, Fitch’s report led to the foundation 
^ the Hast India Company in 1599, In 1607 a sea-captain named 
William Hawkins was sent out to arrange with the Mughal 
authorities for opening a trading factory at Surat. Nothing could 
he more entertaining tlian Hawkins’s account of hi? adventures at 
the Court of the Emperor Jahangir, with whom his knowledge «f 
' John N«wbwy. ftetiih Piteh, William and J«mt* Smrry. 

ril! M,","" wl " w «• < *+ 
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FiirkUh enabled turn to carry on some sort of conversation, [licv 
found a common interest in the wine-cup, hut owing 1 to the jealousy 
ist the Portuguese Jesuits. who were firmly established at Agra, not 
much in the way of tangible result# was achieved* 

After the establishment of the Englbh factory at Surat, a regular 
Indian travel-literature sprang up. The Rev. Henry Lord, one 
of the Company's chaplains at Surat, wrote a pamphlet entitled 
Dt$pfay of Ttio forrdigne Sects itt the East Indies in 1630. which 
contains the earliest English account of the Paras and Hindus of 
Gujarat, in i 696 the Rev. John Ovmgtoti published his Voyage 
la Surat in the 1 ear ib&y r 1 which is a most entertaining book, 
abounding In n Nervations of Indian life, religious observances 
un d manners, Nahu m "late in his prefatoris! poem jitstly observes: 

You have jms lively your difrcoiirses writ. 

We read and voyage with you as we sit. 

When you hosae sail and reach The Indian shore, 

The real scene could scarce ddight us more. 

At ter this travellers to India in the seventeenth century were 
numerous. Some of them were unofficial, like that eccentric 
individual, Thomas Coiyat, “the Oldcombhn leg-5treteher\ who 
tramped on fool from his Somerset home to Agra, only to die al 
Surat of a surfeit ot sack in i&vj, or Dr. John Fryer, the surgeon, 
who came nut to the East in 1672 and wrote A AVtc Account 0/ 
East India and Persia* 

Perhaps, lioittver, the most important work of the time m the 
jf&i&tial of Sir Thomm Rtie, Sir Thomas Roe suited for India in 
t Fjj 5. accompanied by hi* chaplain, the Rev. Edward Troy, in 
order tu negotiate a regular trade agreement between the English 
government and the ELmptror Jahangir. lie left in 161^, His 
own account of his embassy and his chaplain's Voyage to East 
India are the most considerable works on the period winch we 
have. RdtS detailed account of Mughal India as he saw it, of the 
elaborate ceremonial at the royal court, and of the economic enndi- 
tioss of the country, are tif ihe utmost value to the historian. 

As Sf r Thomas Arnold remark?/ it is impossible for us in the 
twentieth century to recapture the thrill of wonder and delight 
with which our ancestors in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies read the accounts of the court of \hc ’Grand Mogul 1 which 
travellers in India brought back to Europe. The Thousand ami 
One Xights were as yet unknown to the Christian world, and 
description* of the riches and magnificence of Afcbar and bis de¬ 
scendants gratified That sense of the marvellous and the grandiose 

Ed. R**Jwwd (iw), “ Ed. Crtwke, Hrtluyt Sodrtfi, 

K>1 1-0ittf, HiiliiiEM Satiety. 

1 CrAtrt PiTiXtrri of the Grand ( mjj 17, p_ j . 
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which is so readily awakened by talcs of the gorgeous East. 
Prester John and other oriental potentates who had filled so targe 
a place in the imagination of the Middle Ages had become wdU 
nigh forgotten, and tilt lively interest aroused in geographical 
discovery assured for the reports of merchants, ambassadors, 
missionaries, and other visitors to the East an eager audience. 
f>ir 1 humus Koc was the first of a long series of travellers in India 
whose works quickly attracted attention, for the interest which his 
ami similar narrations awakened had all the charm of novelty, 
On one groat mind Rue's description of the Mughal court re¬ 
acted powerfully.' When we read Roe's striking picture of his first 
audience with the Emperor: 'high on a gallery , with a canopy over 
him and a carpet before him, sat in great and barbarous state the 
Great Mogul’: it is tempting to conjecture that it inspired John 
Milton's picture of Satan sitting exalted 

High on j throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormuz am) (if Ind. 

Nor was Roe by any means Milton's only source id inspiration, 
J 1 roni (jrratd’s Herbal he took his description of the ban van tree 
beneath which Adam and Eve took shelter after their expulsion 
from Paradise: 

They chose 

! he figtrec. not that kind for fruit renowned. 

Hut such as, at this day to Indian;-; known. 

In Malabar nr Decan spreads her arms. 

Branching so hn«d ami long, that in the pound 
The bended twigs lake root,'and daughters grow 
About tlie mother tree, a pillared shade. 

High over-arched, with echoing walks between. 

There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 
At loop-holes, cut through thickest shade. 

Sonorous Oriental place-names had n particular attraction for 
Milton, and house* them with powerful effect when he makes 
Adam in his vision survey 


the destined walls 
Of Cambalu, scat of Cathaian Cart, 

And Hamarchand by Oxus, Temir's throne, 

To hi(|um of SLnaean kings, and I hence. 

To Agra and J^hor of Great Mogul. 

Milton had evidently road Hakluyt and Ptircbn* to good purpose, 
hut thvre is tc^on to think ihat much of his knowledge was 


t.tprnry _ u Nlikrcl, , v „. 

unJ tnr k.rer from iin \\ rlli.Lm I-inier in Uiu nejit nui-ilur, AI-m> J|. O Kti'- 

hmon, Bnfrih m Wrttnm India 4 Oxford* |i|ai), p, r 9 , 
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glean td t especially after his blindness made reading no longer 
possibles from conversations with travellers like Hoc and Mcth- 
wotd, the latter a scholarly man who was President of the Surat 
Factory from rfijj to 1639. It has been remarked that he never 
makes a mistake in the pronunciation of Indian proper names, 
such as Malabar, Deccan p Lahore, as he might easily have done 
if Hs information were taken merely from books* He describes 
phenomena such as mirages (‘a fleet descried hangs in the clouds") 
and the "equinoctial winds' or monsoons. Many of his references 
seem 10 be inspired by contemporary events. *Fhus + when he 
speaks of the East India men as "dose sailing from Bengali’, he 
appear* to have in mind the tcmble famine of 1633, which Tem¬ 
porarily transferred the Company's trade from western to eastern 
India. The mention of Ormuz may be traced to the capture of 
that famous stronghold from the Portuguese hy the Anglo-Dutch 
fleet in i6li* vividly described in Herbert's Travels. There is 
nothing intrinsically improbable in thbU The Miltons were a 
London family and must have had acquaintances among the 
members of the East India Company + and John Milton, in his 
capacity 1 as Latin Secretary, had many dealings with the Director 
His grandson Caleb Clarke by his daughter Deborah went out as a 
schoolmaster to Madras* 

1 he first English drama on an Indian subject was Dry den's 
Aurangztb (1675). Though of little historical value, it shows the 
vivid interest which was being taken by English people in ihc 
Mughfll empire. About the same time appeared in France valuable 
accounts written by two eminent French traveller*, Francois 
Bernier and Jean Baptiste Tavernier, the first translations of 
which came out in English in ih&y. 1 

Hitherto, the western world had regarded India as the empire 
of the Great Mogul The ancient literature of the Hindus, which 
was destined to exercise such a profound influence over European 
thought in the nineteenth century, was a* yet a dosed book. A 
knowledge of Sanskrit was difficult to acquire, as the Hindu pandits 
were unwilling To impart their sacred lore to Outsider*; the ancient 
prohibition against teaching the Vedas to Sudrus was still operative* 
But a few people, mostly Jesuit fa Liters, had begun to make a study 
of the Indian vernaculars, and through them, had obtained a 
knowledge of Satt&krit. A book entitled L'Ezour Vedam (Vsijnr 
Veda), compiled by the missionaries at Pondicherry, found its way 
to Europe and made a deep impression on Voltaire. A Jesuit 
named Hansefcdcn, r* 173:2, compiled the first Ssm&krit grammar, 

fc Iti-mler. Trot-tit in ihr Mogul Empire, t6$6-U 5&£ Ctd Ccwiftnblc, 1*9 iL 
T a vernier* Trmdi iif India (trftna OflU, 
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the year of hi ft death, he brought out a translation of the Mirntna 
Dharnni Stisira, or Laws of Mann, the greater ^ncl most compre¬ 
hensive of the Hindu legal codes. Jones was not only it scholar 
hut a poet, and some of his fine hymns to the Hindu deities deserve 
to be rescued from an Unmerited oblivion. 

Wrapt in eternal solitary shade, 

TV impenetrable gloom of light intense. 

Impervious, inaccoaibJe, immense, 

Ere Spirits were infus'd or forms displayed, 

Bhehtvb his own Mind survey'd, 

A* mortal eyes (thus finite wt compare 
With infinite) in Bmuothe&f. inirr&T* gase; 

Sw ift, at Ids look, a shape supremely fair 
LeflJ> + d inio being with a bound less blaze, 

That fifty suns might daze. 

in 1786 Jones made a startling announce mcni in the Asiatic 
Society. 

'llic Smufoit Language, whatever he its antiquity, is of wonderful 
etmnuie; indre perfect iltan the Greek, men; copious than The E mn p 
and more exquisitely refined than either. Yet bearing to both of ihcm 
a mronger affinity, both in the roots of the verbs and ihr form* of die 
grammar, than could possibly have been produced by accident; so 
strong, indeed, that rm philotoger mold examine them all without 
believing (hem to have sprung ±tom Mime common tource, which 
perhaps no longer vxwjs. There is a similar rcanon, tliough not quite 
JJ fumble, for supposing that both the Gotttkk and (he Ct ltirk, though 
blended with 3 very different idioni, had the same origin with the 
SanskiLt; and Old Ptrstait might be ad Lied to ific same family/ 

In this way he kid the fuumTaiinns of the science of comparative 
philology afterwardt? developed by llopp. Max Milllcr, and (Jrhnm. 
Lurupc 1 be study of phonetics to the ancient Sanskrit j^ram-* 
murfnns whose work rhns became known to the West. 

The mantle of Sir William Jones fell upon f|» T Cokbronke. 
die greatest of all the early Orientalism, who arrived in Calcutta 
m 1762 and started in 1797 those epoch-making studies of Hindu 
law, phik^sophy, grammar, astronomy, anil religion which adorn 
t t pages of Abiatit Rfscfirtht'j, In 1805 lie ^iivc the world the 
firet account of the Vedas, hitherto jcfllntiflly concealed by the 
pandits from European eyes, 

Meanwhile one of the East India Company's servant* named 
Alexander I him 1 1 inn happened to be in Paris in jSos, when 
hosuhtid broke out b#wtta Napoleon and the English, and was 
detained there 1 for Mirer years.. He spent his time in instructing 
some of his fellow-pri*, tiers in Sanskrit, nnd this brought him into 
Contact With A. L. dc Chezy, the first Professor of Sanskrit at the 
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Collige dc France* who had taught himself unaided except for the 
help nf English w ork* arid Du perron's m:mu&cript&. Ch^zy and 
Hamilton were responsible for teaching the brothers Friedrich and 
August Wilhelm von Sddegeh who in turn imparted their know¬ 
ledge to Germany. A further step was nuirie by Chezy's successor, 
iingene Hunitmf. Up to this rime students’ had confined their 
studies mainly to classical Sanskrit, Burnmif extended his range of 
in vest iga tiuii& to new domains* the Avista hymns of the ancient 
Iranian fs and the language and literature of the Buddhist scrip- 
turcs. 

BuL the study of Sanskrit in England languished until the arrival 
in London of a young siudeut of die name of Friedrich Max 
Mlitter. Max Midler had studied at the feet of Eumouf in Paris, 
where he also met Dwartanath Tagore, a member of the greal 
Bengali family associated with the foundation of the B rahm a 
Satnaj, Even then Max Muller was filled with an ambition to 
accomplish w hat w;w destined to Ik his life's work, the publication 
of a text and translation of the Big-Veda, ‘It was in 1845’, he tells 
us in hig preface, ‘when attending the lectures of Eugene Bumouf, 
that my thoughts became fixed on an edition of the Rig-Veda. 1 
Max Muller settled down at Oxford and struggled with his task 
for thirty years, contending; against poverty, ncgleet, and detrac¬ 
tion in a manner truly heroic. When at bst it was finished. Ins 
feelings were like those of Gibbon when he wrote the last lines of 
the Decline and Fait. 

"When I hail written thr last line nf the Rig-Veda and Sayana* 
Commentary, and put down my pen, I felt as if 1 had parted with an 
old, old friend, l or thtrtv years scarcely a day has passed on which 
my thoughts lime nut dwelt on this work, and for many a day, and many 
a night too, the old poets of ibe Veda* and still incur mrir orthodox and 
painstaking expositor* have been my never-falling com pan ion*, 1 

Max Miiilcr was well aware of the importance of the work lie 
had accomplish*! 

'The R%-Yedi t though for the last 3*000 yean* it has formed the 
foundation of the religEou* lite ol Indio , has never lichrc been rendered 
accessible to the people at large. and its publication will produce, nay t 
has already produced, tn India an effect similar to ihai which the first 
print big of the Bible produced on the mind of Europe. Beyond the 
frontiers of India also the firxt edilion of the oldest hook of the whole 
Aryan race bus not been without its dTcct, and ax long as men value the 
history of their language, mythology* and religion, 1 feel confident that 
ihi* work will hold its place tn the permanent library of mankind," 

He had done for the Vedas what the Alexandrian scholar did 
for the text of liomer. But he effected far more than this. He 
brought 3bout a revolution in thought w hich trw well be compared 
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to that accomplished by Charity Darwin in the physical world. 
The study of the \ eda^ led him to the twin Minces of comparative 
philology and comparative religion. 

'If I were asked \ he once said, *whai I considered rite moat important 
d actively nt‘ ihr nineteenth century with reaper :e to the ancient history 
of mankind, ( should answer hy the following short line: 

Sanskrit Dyaus Pitar — Greek 2tvs trartjp-= Latin Juppiter — Old 
Norse Tyr/ 

it rudely dispelled the belief that Hebrew was the primitive 
language of mankind and that the diversity nf tongues on earth 
was the result of die divine punishment inflicted on the builders 
of the Tower of Babel, anti It led to an entire reorientation of our 
views of the origin of religious ideas. But Max Muller did more 
than this. Throughout his life he strove r often with indifferent 
success^ to combat the narrow and bigoted views of mi^iunarit^ 
and others about i Imduism* and to make English people feel some¬ 
thing of the greatness of the majestic civilization of ancient India 
Mis life of the Hindu saint liamaknshna was one of Ins many 
attempts to interpret the East to the West. Another was a little 
entitled tndia. What can it teach m? f which might well be 
put into the hands of Indian j dm Ini struts pro to-day. He also edited 
Hit' Sacred Books of ilu Emt f trnnelated hy various scholars, in 
fifty volumes! and published hy ihe Oxford University Pros. 
This great work enabled the western world to have a first-hand 
account of the Hindu* Zo roast rian ( Buddhuu, Muslim, and Chinese 
scriptures 

I’lic question of ihu influence of India upon the Romantic 
Revival in both German and English literature is one of great 
iniere«t and complexity. Through the Schlcgels the Germans 
acquired romantic and often exaggerated ideas about Indian 
ui*dum r the ami the .^Itittrrtpfat'hr , Schlegel broke into 

,1 paean of ecstatic praise on first reading the ttintgtrv<t<i-gini, that 
nolile poem in which Krishna expounds to the warrior Arjuna the 
Hindu theories of caste. Yoga, and the dtstiny of (he soul, 

'Magisirorum reverentia 1 , writes Schlegel , 1 a Jlmchmanis inter sane- 
lissiiiia pietatis ojfiea tefertur, Ergo te primutn, Vates nuctisairne, 
Numiniwpic hypophetaf qubqub tandem inter mortals dictus tti 
UMfris, cSr11liuis nnjus nuetcvr, cnjLi& ntnculis mens aid nxebd i[ujjtf(|Lic , l . 
iictcma ittju? diviTju. atjn tnerrabili qindiun driectiitione rapitur—te 
prtmum* iEKituain, saheie jubto, ct vestigia ism semper adum / 1 

1 £“■* ■sjfJwr* it baked upnn by the JJtahtiun* u rise minx 

SJCU4 C. dyria Ihtrrb^, o prophet tw *i holy, interpreter (A thv Drity. 
iiLkiJuj t ci inn poertt. lt thou Hrt itylcA is-Harral inert, hyirhou 

u «“ tampt *mid cp f uiocprr^Wbtc ddi«ht mm the 

rumu Pf dll >h« la kifty, rtt-rndl, nfid tlivins—ijitc, I isjy* t nZuft, m *1 finish ire 
ill i h V fwt " 
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Rifcekm revealed to the ordinary reader the beauties of Indian 
poetry, and Goethe was immensely attracted by Forster's transla¬ 
tion of Sakmtak, It inspired him 10 write ht$ well-known Ivric: 

WiIJst dtl die Slut he «ies friihcn, die FriJeblc des spateren Jalucs, 
Wiilst du ivas reizt und encdkkt, willst du was sattigt und nil Jin + 
Wtlbl du den Efimmtl, die Erde* mit Emera Namcn hegreifen; 

N«m T ich. Sakontala* Dkh, und *n isi Albs gesagf. 

Wcmldfit thou. 1 he young year's blossoms and the fruits of its decline. 
And ad by which the soul jt dunned* enraptured, feasted* fed, 
Wouldst thou the canb and Heaven itself in one sole name combine? 

1 name thee* G Sukontahit and all at once is said 

I he remarkable Prologue of Faust, in which the author, stage- 
manager* and down converse, is modelled on rhe prologue of the 
Sanskrit drama* Kalidasa's poem, the Megkaduia nr Cloud 
Messenger, in which the hunbhed fairy sends a message by the 
Posing clouds lo his wife* inspired the passage in Schiller's Mario 
Stuart* in which the exiled queen implores the clouds to carry a 
greeting to the land of her youths German lyric poetry down to 
Heine is full of echoes of Hindu thought and imagery. 

Contemporary English writers seem on the whole to have known 
Little or nothing about the Hindu philosophy which stirred 
Germany so powerfully. Yet Shelley, Words worth, and Carlyle 
are full of unconscious traces of ihc Vedanta, w hich reached them 
indirectly til rough German or Platonic- sources. In his Ode tm 
Intimations of Immortality Wordsworth gives expression to his 
belief ill the pre existence of the souL Shelby's AJoriah k con¬ 
ceived in the spirit of the UpnnishiuL. And how nobly the doctrine 
of the or World Soul is expressed in Wordsworth *** 

Something For more deeply imL-rfugcd 
Whose dwelling is the light or setting suns. 

And the n a Lind Ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky md in the mind of man 

A motion and a spirit * that impels 

AS1 thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And mils through all thing* 

I his is the jain belief ibat not only men ami animal*, bin aha 
plants* mi nerds capable t>t growth* air, wind* and fire possess <ouIs 
(jmi) endowed w ith vary ing degrees of consciousncssJ 

More direct was [ndum influence upon the Transcendental 
Movement in America, which started mainly as a protest against 
New England Puri tan ism - Us prophet whs Emerson, and its high 
priesMargaret Fuller, who was one oi the founders uf the 
1 nmsccndental Chib and the editress of its organ. The that. 

Set the AehararigJi Suh*. Satttti HwAi of tto Emt t uik j 5, 
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Emerson had studied die ancient scriptures «f India in translations, 
and these have left ;i deep mark upon his prose and poetry, so tluit 
his friend H. D. Thuneau declared that ‘the pure Walden uater 
j 4 mingled with the sacred stream of the Ganges’, His essav on 
‘The Over-Soul* is evidently inspired by Indian philosophical 
ideas. The soul comes from the Infinite and to the Infinite it 
returns Emerson** pantheism is finely expressed in his poem 
Brahma: 

It the red slaver thinks Jit slava 
Or if the skin thinks he is akin, 

They know- not well the subtle ways 
I keep, anti pass, and turn again. 

F ar or forgot to me is near p 
Shadow and sunlight ai* the same. 

The vanished gada to me appear 
And one to me are shame and fume. 

I hey reckon ill who leave me out ; 

With me they dy^ I sun the wings; 

I am the doubter qnd the doubt, 

Ami 1 like hymn the Brahmin rings. 

The opening lines recall a passage in the Katfm Upamsfiaii which 
Inin been trans bted: 

The slayer thinks hr alays, the slain 

Believes himself destroyed, ihc though;a a f both 

Are false, the soy] survives, our kills, nor dies/ 1 

Itidian litenture also attracted the notie* of Americans not 
atTccted hy the Transcendental Movement, ns mav Ik? seen from 
J {j ' Whittier s poem. Thr Urging of Soma: 

The %gota biased, the caldron V Ktnokc 
t’p through the greenwood cut led, 

‘Bring honey from the hollow oak, 

Bring milky sap 1 , the brewers spoke, 

In the childhood t*l the world- 

The morning twilight of the rate 
Sends forth these matin paalnn, 

Anri stilt with wondering Eyes we trace 
'Hie simple prayers to So rim's grace 
That \odic verse embalms. 

Ut poems Written m a iiot her vein may he mentioned the once- 
Jfmoua Hookh of l honiss Moore (1817), an 1 Eastern 
Romance in the style popularized by Byron. Lalfa Roakh k a kind 
of Arabian Nights Emm;! in merit—a series of stories recited bv a 
young poet to the daughter ul the Emperor Aunmgith in order to 

1 jM+ Mooifir W iHiaiThi F Mwbtn India and ifrt [ndtom f 1 S7^) t p, 
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beguile the tedium of a journey from Delhi to Kashmir, The 
princess h going to Kashmir iu become the bride of the Prince of 
Bukhara, hut on the way she succumbs to the charms of the hand¬ 
some young bard. The party arrives at iu destination; the bride 
goes lu meet her betrothed* and lie turns out to be none other than 
the young StOiy-tdler himself; who had adopted this novel disguise 
in order to woo his future Spouse! As the notes reveal K Moore took 
infinite pains to get the correct local colour by the study of all 
available authorities. But he had never been to India, and his 
description of the *Valc of Kasttmeie 1 , where 

The music of prayer from a minaret swetSSv 

And the Magian his urn, full of perfume, is swinging. 

And litire at the altaiy a /one of sweet hells 

Round die wrist of sonic fair Indian dancer is ringing, 

is full of absurdities. As a bier critic remarked, it b only oriental 
in the same sense that the Brighton Pavilion is oriental. 

Reference* to Indian subjects in Victorian poetry are rare on the 
whole, but Tennyson, in addition to hh stirring ballad ett the 
Eiege of Lucknow, wrote a remarkable poem entitled Akbar's 
Dream. He describes the Emperor's attempts 

To gather here and there 
From each fair plant T the blossom choicest grown. 

To wreathe a crown, not only for the King. 

Hu( in due time for every .Mussulman, 

Brahmin and Buddhist. Christian and Purree, 

Through all the warring world of Hindustan, 

It ends with a noble Hymn to the Stull 

Shadow-maker, shadows layer, arrowing light from dime to clinic. 
Hear thy myriad iiLmun:h;i hill ihee monarch in ihcir woodland rhyme. 
Warble bird and open flower, and men below the dome of azure, 
Kneel adoring HEm ihc Timeless in llie llimie tlmt measures Time I 

Hindu philosophy exercised a considerable influence upon the 
poets of ihc Cdtic Revival, especially W. B* Yeats and A. E. 
Russell, who were first attracted to the Last through theosophy, 
which had a great vogue in Dublin in the nineties. 

'A* E/ says in one of Ins letters: 

’Goethe, Wordsworth, Emcr&gn, sand Thoretn among minlcnw have 
something of this vitality and wisdom, but we can find all they have said 
and much more in thr grand sacred botiks of iTs-c East. The Hkqgavad- 
gita and the Upanishatls contain such godlike falnesi of wisdom on sit 
things that 1 fed the author* must have looked with calm remembrance 
back through a thousand passionate lives, full of feverish strife for and 
with shadow*, ere they i:ould have written with such certainty of things 
which the soil] fccL to he sure/ 1 

1 J. Eddington, A AfriTj<n> </ A E, y p. so. 
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Among ‘A. E.V work* are poems emit ltd Otfttoui, Krishna, The 
I- f'tlf of jMtiyti, Om, and Jn I tut inn Song, The description of ih r 
child Krishna is charming: 

I paused lieside the cabin door and saw the King of Kings at play. 
Tumbled upon the grass i spied the little heavenly runaway. 

I lie mol her laughed upon the child made gay bv its ecstatic mom. 
And yet the sages spake of It as of the Ancient and Unborn* 

The Indian Song, too is of great beauty: 

Shadow-Stalled, like the lotus, loom the mountains with their snows- 
I hrough the sapphire S,™ 1 rising such a flood of glorv rbrows 
As when first in yellow splendour Brahma from the Lotus rose. 1 

The poetry of W B. Veats includes Amtshuya and Vijuva, The 
Indian upon Cod, and The Indian to his Un*.' Shortly before bis 
death he published a tree rendering of some of the Upantshada 
m conjunction with Sn Hhagawan Furohit. Another writer who 
shows traces til oriental influence is John Stuart Biocide [1809-05), 
the Scotiisii philologist and poet, whose poem Trimurti savst 

BraJmia \& the great Creator 

Lift s mystic dfcama * 

Heaven anti Earth and living Nature 
Are but ma&ka ctf Brahma. 


Anglo-Indian literature b really a subject in itself. The Com¬ 
pany's tenants, military and civil, were nn the whole far better 
suucd tor their work than was the caw with the 'competition- 
will lab 1 A u later filtration, thattks to the thorough oriental 
traming they received at I fdk-yhury and Addiscombe. Cadets 
came out while they were still young enough to lie adaptable, after 
a thorough pounding in Persian, Hindustani, and Indian law. 
I here was plenty of leisure, and the scarcity of European society 
made them seek their recreation in the society of Indians. Many 
works of first-rate historical importance were written by men with 
personal experience of the events they described, One uf the 
earliest was Robert Orme, the English Thucydides’, whose 
Tramaetinm of thr British Nation m hid os tan [1761-78) ms 
praised hy Macaulay. Wilks’s Historical Sh trh ri l/ v son' . < :™.i 
Uulfs UtHary of the Mahta/ias. Mqrtmtslwf Elphinstone's 
History of indm, and Mill's History of British India are deservedly 
regarded dasnes. but the palm mmtr be given to James 
lod s Amah and Antupdtm ,,f Rajasthan, a magnificent work, 
in which the hemic legend* of Rjjptu chi vain- are appropriate]* 
enshrined. r r 1 

* The fTkCNOfl. 
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Of Anglo-Indian poets, by far the most considerable was Sir 
Ed™ Arnold ('1832-1904), who, more than any other jingle 
writer, has enabled the ordinary reader io realise the beauties 
which Sic hidden in the ancient literature of the Hindus. As an 
interpreter of the East to the West he stands unsurpassed. As 
Principal of die Deccan College in Poona, the old capital of the 
Pcsbwas* Arnold had an unrivalled opportunity of studying 
Sanskrit at the feet of the Brahmin pandits. His most important 
work was Thr Light of Aiiu: 

The Scripture of the: Saviour of the Wtirld T 
Lird Buddha, Prince Siddhanha styled on earth, 
dire Teacher of Nirvana md the L^w. 

This* more than any other work hi the English language, has 
served to popularise Buddhism In the West. Published in 1884* 
it raised a storm of abuse among bigoted Christians, but this did 
not deter it front having an immense vogue in both Britain and 
America. 

liis translation of the Bhagmad+gifa, Tht Song CcfeftiaL con¬ 
tains some nuble renderings of the sonorous eloquence of the 
Sanskrit original j 

Never the spirit was hum; the spirit shall cease to be never; 

Never ihe nmr it wus not; End and Beginning are dreams' 
hirthhsi and deathless and changeless mnaiiieih the spirit for even 
Death, hath not sutiehed it ji all, dead though the Itmtse of it ^*e^ etissI 

In a different vein is his rendering of tire Indian Sung of Sonera 
the poet juyadeva* luscious lyric on the loves of Krishna and the 

Milkmaid*? 

Uoc, with star-bloatocned ch^mpak wreathed, Woos him iu rest, his head 
On the dark pillow of her breast so tenderly outspread, 

And o'er her brow with mac* blown she fans a fragrance rare. 

Hut fa IN ^ m the enchanted acme like rain in thirsty air: 

While she company of dauutth wave many an ^dumus jpny. 

And Krishna, laughing, toying* sighs ihe soft spring away. 

Sweeftdt iif jII ihat tempires* who daisi es for him now, 

With aublle feet which part and meet in the RlLs 1111-4*11 re slow, 

To the chime of silver bangles and the beat of rauddf hands* 

And pipe and lule ami vm!* played by the woodland hands, 

So tliEit, wholly pflssiijn^ladcrr, eye, ear, sense* scul cverrome* 

Krishna is theirs in tin; fulfil ; Jus. heart forgets lust home. 

1 nforttinatdv, this sympathetic spirit does not permeate the 
bulk of Anglo-Indian literature. Colonel Meadows Taylor is one 
of the few of the earlier prose-writers of note who deliberately 
writes from the Indian point of view. His car bust work* Thr C'ori- 
femtws uf a Thug y is u classic. iTtWu, Tara, and A Nohk Quttn are 
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ramnijci,"* in i% hit'll Indian herix-s and heroines occupy the stage, 
and the scenes are drawn from the history of the Deccan, wherethe 
author & P cm the last pan ( ,f his life To the vast majority, Indio, 
with Lis poignant recollections of that great central tragedy, The 
Mutiny ol 1857, was the Land of Regrets. The phrase was 
coined bv the most brilliant uf the Anglo-Indian versifiers. Sir 
r\Jired LyalU LyaJl stood at the parting of the wavs lie saw the 
Staniping out of the last Homes of rebellion and the imposition of 
frUanmca tin die land. Was it an unmixed blessing ? The 
mjJ I'in dartre* with ins memories of 


Tilt- streak of the nearly dawn, the Hash of the sentinel's gun, 

1 lie galbp and glint of horsemen, who wheeled m the level sun, 

did not think so. There is a fine irony about Lyall’s poetry. Two 
little vignettes of Delhi in 1876, when cannon and trumpet were 
proclaiming Queen Victoria Kmutr^Hiad, give the inner reefing 
of two typical spectators. The first is the Hindu ascviii or. the 
hanks of ibe Jumna: 


1 ■ h eil‘ ■ t u ] iliiipw of a plastic earthy 
Tlkcac ire the itaion* Uuit weary the cy^ t 
I hcw i may rape hy u luckier birth, 

Muring and listing. and longing to du-. 

^ htn shall these phantoms dicker away? 

Like the smoke or (he guns on the wmd^&wept hill. 
Like (he. scuimli und colours of yesterday: 

And ihc f:ouJ have rest, and the air h* *iiU. 


1 he other is the voice of the face \vc JjftjH^strsscd : 

Hardly a shot from the gate we stormed, 

L iidcr the Aforet battkniem's shade; 

Ck&c in die glacis our game wiis tunned, 
i here had [lie light been, and there we played. 

Light!} 1 the dcmiiisellM tittered anil leaps. 

Merrily ca^red Lhc pin vent 4]); 

North, was the garden where Nirfiolsou slept, 

South, was the sweep of the battered wall. 

Near me n Musairrun, civil and mild, 

Watched ai the shuttlecocks rose and fell; 

And lie said .as he counted his twads and smiled, 
tjmf smne their souls to the depths of hdt.' 

It a interesting to observe the extent to which the contact with 
India affected focifll and poliucvil life j n England after the battle 
o sey. 1 he Ivngludi and other Europeans in India began to 
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ape the mannm of the Indian princes, and after their return* they 
nx>k 1 heir customs with them- Colonel Kirkpatrick, Reside HI at 
Hyderabad, + mamcd a Muslim lady of rank, spoke Persian like 
n gentleman, and m manners and costume could h.irdlv he dis- 
tinguiahed Irom a Muslim nuble\ Much the same could he said 
of Sir David Ochterloney, Resident at the Court of Delhi, General 
Claude Martin at Lucknow and many others. Those who sur¬ 
vived the climate 'shook the pagoda trce h to good purpose, and on 
retiring to England spent the enormous fortunes they had acquired 
in erecting palatial country houses and buying pocket-boroughs. 
Their unlimited means enabled the * Nabobs*, as they were called, 
to practise bribery on a scale w hich shocked even that corrupt age. 
H Thu Indian phalanx 1 , declared Sheridan, 'those Swiss guards of 
Eastern peculation, had openly declared they would overthrow the 
last administration; nay, these Eastern lords went so far els to de¬ 
clare they could cam any point by money.' The 'nabob', with hi ft 
daily ablutions, his hookah, his love for imdcita and punch, turn 1 
and pilau and chutney, his pyjamas or 'mosquito-drawers', his native 
servants and hb strange jargon, became a general object of ridicule. 
In Henry Mackenzie's Jttfiumas 0/ the Neighbourhood of u rich 
Asiatic (1785)* we are told. f Our barn-door fowls, which wc used 
to say were so fat and w B eli tasted, we now make awkward attempts, 
by garlic and pepper, to turn into the farm of curries and pedaws; 
and tile old October wc were wont to brag all our neighbours with 
none of my family will condescend to taste since they drank 
Mr P Mushroom's India Madeira* 1 ’ 

Macaulay stigmatizes the Nabob as a gentleman with a tawny 
completion, a bad liver, and a worse heart. He depicts General 
Richard Smith, the most notorious of them, as ’an Anglo-Indian 
chief, dissolute, ungenerous and tyrannical, ashamed of the humble 
friends of his youth, hating the aristocracy yet childishly eager to 
be numbered among them, squandering his wealth on panders and 
flatterers, tricking out chairmen with the most costly hothouse 
flowers, and astounding the ignorant with jargon about rupees, 
lacs, and jaghiresV General Smith was the original saf Sir Mathew 
Mite in Samuel Footed play The \!ahoh w which was put on at the 
I laynisrkti in June s 771 and nwly earned the author a cudgelling far 
his temerity On the whole the Nabobs deserved the bad name they 
acquired, arid the transitions of sonic of them, like the notorious 
Paul Ren held, became a byword. The attacks in the House of 
Commons on Clive and Hastings by Ilurke, Sheridan, and others 
were dictated partly by humanimmnmo, but also, one suspects, 
by political motives. Many expressions found their way into the 
English language from India in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
P j. Hi hnmtil. Vhf Siil-jtot in EwtivrrJ iNe** Yotfc, 
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centuries; the Duke of Wellington is credited with having intro¬ 
duced I dun 1 care a twopenny damn', thy dam being n copper 
Coin of iiilimtesimal value, j hey have heert collected in that great 
glossary ol colloquial Anglo-Indian words and phrases. Yule's 
iMmiMum, Otlters, like ‘bungalow*, ‘chit*, -blighlY - u Uayati), 
and so (orth. came mainly in the wake of Tommy Atkins or 1 ilj 
great interpreter. Hud yard Kipling. 

As time went on, the conception of India as a sacred trust rather 
Limn a source of commercial prosperity began to grow . The Com¬ 
pany hecarne more anti more conscious of the responsibilities of the 
great empire which they Itad acquired. In 1S04 Lord WilHsm 
Uenlmck laid it down as a cardinal principle that British greatness 
wa» founded on Indian happiness, and twenty years later Sir 
I nomas Monro, one of the most eminent of the Company's 
servants regarded our mlc as a temporary expedient, to be gradu- 
! - “*»"» as Indians be<=une sufficiently enlightened to 
trame a regular government for themselves and conduct and pre- 
1 hese views were shared, not untv by lilwral politicians 
Ilk,- -Macaulay, hut by theflfctfCovcriHK--* I,r,l [ ,*d |lutings, 
who maintained that ‘it would be the proudest l wast and moat 
delightful reflection nf England that she has used her sovereigniv 
towards enlightening her temporary subjects so ax t-- enable the 
native immunities *<» walk alone in the paths of justice*. Parallel 
w ith Oils idea of service arose the practice in certain English fumi- 
[“* o f sending a member to the ranks of the civil service* or the 
Indian Army. Kipling has asserted that ‘if there were but a single 
0.1 i of bread in India, it would Ire divided arming the Plow-dens, 
the I rev ore, the lleaduns and the Wvett Canutes; certain families 
»en L - India general ionafter generation, as dolphins follow m \\ ni 
jerass jhe open sea, t he list might be enlarged almost indeftn- 
<«dy; it should certainly include the Bechets, Priuaep*, and 
i hackerays, whose careers ore so movingly depicted in Sir William 
U tin tor s 1 iut 7 hurki-myi ,n India. William Makepeace Thackeray 
was drawing from life when he depicted Jos Sedlev and Colonel 
Ncwcomc, I he latterJ* a compound character, drawn from his 
chivalrous cousm Sir IWbarel Shake pear, the pious but unlucky 
Richard Becher. and his a till mure luckless great-uncle and guardian 
I etcr Moore, whose sudden downfall from the world of wealth 
and F arliame*. and death as an exiled bankrupt, formed a con- 
vciwum test for I maty tfjrr-*the old, old tale of folly. fortune 
glory* ruin . 

\ iciunan England was greatly impressed by the storks of 
pioneers like Herbert lulivsrde*. Nicholson, and the Lawrences 
who devoted thetr lives ,0 |}„ uf hw , ind 0| . ltcr i(] 

India after the century of anarchy which followed the break-up 
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nf the Mnqhdl empire. These men. were inspired by sincere if 
narrow religious principles and a high sense of duly, and the 
flbswee of communications gave them a freedom of initiative 
seldom enjoyed by their successors. The dominant note in the 
Victorian writer on India is T in Kipling's phrase, the White Man's 
Burden, 

From out the sunset insured an alien race, 

Who fitted stone to vtotte again, and Truth. 

Peace* Love and Justice came and dwelt therein. 

This is the prevailing tone of novelists such as Flora Annie 
Steele, the remarkable lady who wrote under the name of Sydney 
C. Grier, and a hrjst of smaller fry , most of whom w ill he happily 
forgotten with the passing of the age to which they belonged, 
Rudyurd Kipling, of course, occupies si unkpje position. His early 
struggles as a journalist made him sec the seamy side nf official 
life, which lie mercilessly satirized in Plain Tain from the Hitts* 
Bui to him India is sriU the White Manh* India, as depicted in 
The Day's Hut A\ and Indians only form the background. Even in 
A 7 wi, with its inimitable pictures of the Great Trunk Road, the 
teeming bazaars, and the undercurrent of gossip and intrigue, the 
hero is always the master spirit* coming to the fore bv virtue of his 
white blood. In Kipling's most successful tales, Thr Tmrtb of fits 
Ancestors, William thr Cartqtimr, and The City of EhEodfut Sight y 
the theme h always the same, the Englishman spending himself in 
the service of the nice he rules. There is, however, an unexpected 
vein of mysticism in Kipling, which canny out in stories like They 
and The Brushwood Boy. Thin and some of his poems, like the 
Song of Kahir , may be traced to his Indian contacts, Kipling h at 
his best when portraying rural life in India, a gift which he in¬ 
herited from hie lather. I lis Jfstngk Book belongs to the same class 
of literal u re as Lockwood Kipling's Beast and Man in I tafia* and 
ThaV Tribes on my Frontier and Behind thr Bungatotc. 

With the advent of the Reforms, a change has come over Anglo- 
Indian relations, which is reflected in coiucmpororv literature. 
Edmund Candler's Sri Bam Rnvhtiomst, and Dennis Kincaid's 1 
Their IVaju Divide are studies of the reaction upon the younger 
generation of the spirit of revolt against the dominance of an alien 
race, E, M_ Forster's Passage to India draws a scathing picture of 
the absurdities of Indian station-life which Would have been 
looked upon as little less than treason by an earlier generation, and 
is remarkable for its successful attempt to depict Indiana and 
Indian society in the round, and not merely as a foil to the Euro- 

1 Tbii writer * aorta, IfririiA Sonnf iJf* m Wrn ami T&* Fimi 

*Eow how great has been the !»« froth India and Enghuid Jwvt euHuaed 
by hu prcmjiurc clrdih. 
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peart duractrrs in the hrn>k l-.tlward Thompson in \igbt Datum 
«h Smai Hill and other novels, as wdJ as in his pW has devoted 
himself to depicting the dash between the two cultures as seen by 
a missionary in HeagLil. where the conflict has assumed its most 
acute form. F. W. finin stands apart from all these writers. A 
successor to Sir Edwin Arnold as Principal of the Deccan College 
at Poona, he lias, like him, studied at the feet of Brahman 
pandits. At the end of the last century he startled the litcrarv 
world with his story- of an ancient manuscript bestowed upon him 
hv an old Brahman, which he proceeded to translate. The mantt- 
senpl, wc may safely assume, was a literary ruse, and the Digit of 
the Moon ami the other Hindu stories which followed are the pro- 
duct of the wnier’s own vivid imagination and his wide residing 
m Sanskrit hteratijfi.v particularly in the Kdfha Sant Sagora nr 
TAean of Stories of the Kashmiri writer Somadeva, and the 
1 ^cmydive l ales of a Vampbt ( VetaUt-panchutinmtlika) Ad¬ 
mirers of Bain s work will not easily forget the end of his rale of the 
two lovers, granted their prayer hv the merciful god as they lie in 
one another's embrace: J 


r, L T ril ^d to the all powerful and sdfexisrtMU Out, ^vine: 

) Mancshwiira, 1 e< this heaven continue forever, and let the chain of 
my existent* Sw broken at this point! Or rather, fti Time he destroyed 
, orn ™ ’ *"? lel mc teyimil its influence, for evermore in Ibis 

“? i ,n,> Tf J !' of uri!on wilh ™y Gloved! And that moon- 
treated God hc.ir -1 him, and &nmrc<J h» wish. And In: ghoi m tliai pair 
ot lovers, as they slept in one another’s arms j n the moonlit creeper 
■T^rv g«n« of Isis third eye. and reduced them to ashes. But he 
said the chain ot their existence cannot yet be broken, for they have 
not yet earned emancipation h) penance and austcrilics. Bui they shall 
meet again, and lie husband 4111J wife, in another birth. n 

Bain's poetry is as exquisite as his prow. The Mowing h his 
1™*!/?*' f ' 11 11,1 J ^ B Whi<:h - lclorns ibe Title-page of The Digit of 


l.ikt a New Moon u cnjitisitc liicinuiinq, 

In the ehb ind llnw of a surging sc-j, 
Wave-breasted Beauty, ihc whole Creation, 
Wane* and waxes and rock# on Thee! 

For wc rise and fall on thy bosom s billow, 
Whose heaving swell is our humr divine, 

Our L-halioe at dawn, and our hot noon’s pillow, 
Our evenings shrine. 1 

1 here remain# one distinguished poetess who may 
cJiiimcd as combining the cultures of East and West 

!\ tf ISFl I £. f . . , > r .- ■■ _j - . . 


be fairly 
Sirojinl 


E^aidus Golden Threshold appeared in 190^ atid her more famous 
MeihwoTcl* '* <,U ° 1CJ " lth fhr k ' ftd «* *hs PtlbUihm, Mmn. 
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Bird 0/ Timt seven years later. Site was at once limled by Sir 
Edmund Qosst as a new star in the literary firmament, Gosse 
advised the young poetess of the Deccan to abandon imitating 
English models and give her readers 'some revelation of the heart 
of India* and of such mysterious intimations as stirred the soul of 
the East long before the West began to realize that it had a sotll\ 
She has a wonderful ^ift for employing Oriental metaphors 

A caste-mark on the imirc brows of heaven* 

The golden moon burns* sacred P solemn hright 

And there arc her verses addressed To a Buddha Suited ok a Lotus : 

With futile hands we seek m gain 
Our LiijiCccssiblc desire, 

D ivine summits to at tain H 

With faith that sinks and feet that lire; 

Bm nought shall conquer or control 
The heavenward hunger of the souI. 

Tht end, illusive and afar. 

Still lures us with its luckanmg flight P 
And all our mortal moments are 
A sctfkm of the Infinite . 1 

A movement which affected European thought very strongly in 
the Inter Victorian period was- theosophy. Theosophy is a queer 
mixture of cbarbtcmbm and truth, Madame II. P. Hkivatsky, a 
Ru^ian ad venturers of doubtful antecedents but rnidoii Sited 
mediumistk powers, joined hands with ihe American CaTond 
Oleoit in the seventies in holding spiritualistic seances in various 
pans of America. Madame Hkvatsky published a Sxxik entitled 
Isis l nvnlrilj which ie an uncritical farrago of quotations from all 
sorts of works, ancient and modern, on magic and kindred sub¬ 
jects, In rHS* the pair went out to the East and there came into 
contact with buddhism and Hinduism. From this they evolved the 
theory that the world is under the guidance of a hierarchy of 
Mahatma? or Matters, picturesquely described as the Great White 
Brotherhood* with their Lodge in Tibet. Of these Masters, 
Krishna, Buddha. and Jesus arc incarnations. Madame IJt&vatsky's 
successor was bin. Annie Bt^nt 7 who made her head-quarters 
at Adyar near Madras. Mrs. Ikwml had a striking personality 
and was a fervent upholder of Indian naticmalism, and under her 
influence the movement had for a time a grcai vogue- Though 
quite uncritical m its methods, theosophy undoubtedly induced a 
large number of people both tn Europe and America to read the 
Bhagmiad-giia and other Hindu books, and tu acquire sonic ideas 
about Kurin*, rebirth, and other Hindu philosophical and religious 

\ Tfci line* *rr mioTol izo m Th* GtiMtn Thmkvtii with the kirs4 peniliuKVft 
(Of fchap qathrsjr nmi thr pUhLinheo, Messrs ilcinemmiEi. 
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doctrines. Since -Mrs, Rcsant's death the influence of thcosophv 
has waned, Her one-time protege, a young Indian known as 
KrUbna murt-i, teaches a vague pragmatism which has tittle or no 
connexion with the supposed revelations of the Mahatmas. 

One of the most remarkable figure# in modem Hinduism was 
a Bengali ascetic. Ramakmhna PanumWnsa, who was bom in 
1836, and leaving home and parents, wandered about India seeking 
the truth from the mouths of various teacher*. He shared the huts 
of scavengers, ate with Muslims and Christian*, and spent much 
of his time in 11 state of ecstasy. He was 3 very remarkable man. 
and inspired with an intense love of humanity. Though he wrote 
nothing, he was a great talker, and many of his savings were col* 
levied by his followers. One of these describes 'him as having 
'a child-like tenderness, a profound visible humbleness, an un¬ 
speakable sweetness of expression and a smile I have seen on no 
other face I can remember’, tie has, as stated above, been made 
the subject of a biography by Max Mfiller. 

His chief disciple was Svrami Vivekananda, who attended a 
Parliament of Religions at Chicago in 1^93, The Swatni*s lofty 
and commanding personality and his striking eloquence won him 
a ready hearing in the United States, tad lie started the Rama* 
krishna Mission, the object of which was tu wean its followers from 
the greed, sensuality, and materialism of the West by means of the 
ancient truths of Hinduism—the identity of the World Soul and 
the individual, the illusory nature of objects of the senses, and the 
theory of Karma, or the inevitable retribution following upon uur 
deeds in former lives. Christianity leaches us to love one’s neigh¬ 
bour as one's self. ’Your neighbour is yourself, is Swann Vive- 
kananda’s retort, The American head-quarters uf the Rainabishna 
Mission arc in San Francisco, where there is a picturesque Hindu 
shrine, Besides 3 network of matfu and school* all over India 
there are centres of the Ramakrishna Order in Europe, South 
Africa, South America, and the United Stales. Two American 
ladies have given all their possessions for the building uf a shrine 
at tklur near Calcutta, the Indian head*quarters of the Mission. 
Among Swami Vivekananda** most eminent followers was Margaret 
Noble (Sister hivwiitj), who devoted licr life to the poor and 
suffering in Calcutta, ller 11 VA «/ Ittsiiittt if* j^, j singularly 
beautiful book, which gives a highly idealized picture of Hindu 
religious and social customs. 

Perhaps the two Hindu thinkers who liave influenced rrunlcrn 
Europe,111 tin night most strikingly are Rabindranath Tagore and 
Mahatma Gandhi. I he Tagore family have played a unique 
part in the spiritual and cultural renaissance which has been such 
a remarkable feature of modem India, and for many years Rabin* 
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drannth has ba'n fisc ucknowldgcd king of Tlrngal literature. His 
short devotional verges have been collected and translated into 
rhythmical EhgjiBh prose under the title Giianjtili (Song Offerings). 

‘There 13 nft Kinru^ no iran5mij?ratf(in + no inaction, nn (Kssimiam. 
no hatred of sense In this loftv verse: but there h the perception tlujt 
nature is the revelation of God 1 there lh everywhere the joy of meeting 
Hkn in sun and shower; there is the dignity and vmrth of loci, deliver¬ 
ance won by going down where Ctnl in, aiming she poorest anil lowliest 
ami lost, tike duty of service, the core off rdigfon found in righteousness, 
life won by dying 10 self, silt recognised as shame anti thraldom, and 
death as God's messenger sod man's friend/ 1 

W. b_ Yeats tells us how he earned Gitanjali about with him for 
da vs, reading it in railway trains or on the top of omnibuses and 
in restaurants, and often compelled to close it lest some stranger 
would see how much it moved him. 'Tagore's world view is ex¬ 
pressed in Sadkana (Fulfilment), consisting of lectures delivered 
at Harvard Ummsity. The award of the Nobd Prize in 19 ij 
was an appreciation of the immense influence he has exercised 
on contemporary thought. "Tagore's views have found a gifted 
exjjonmi in Professor Sir S. Radhakri thrum, whn La now Spald¬ 
ing Professor of Eastern Religion* and Ethics at Oxford r Sir S, 
Radhakrishnnn has made a profound attempt to find a synthesis 
between modern metaphysics and the philosophy uf the Upam- 
shads. 

In striking contrast to the majestic Bengali philosopher is the 
little Gujarati saint, with hte kindly smile and his gentle, winning 
voice. Vet w p ho can judge whether future ages w ill reckon M K. 
Gandhi as the greater spiritual force of the two? The Mahatmo 
has infused it iiev\ spirit into the national struggle for freedom 
by the application of the ancient Hindu doctrine of ahimm or 
non-violence* Mr. Gandhi's philosophy of life to founded on 
{Luskin’s Ctito Thh ImsI, TobtoTs Thr Kingdom uf God it tdthin 
Toil, the BhagtiVod^giiQ , and the Sermon on the Mount, and he 
offers non-violent resistance as a practical alternative to the piling 
up of armaments which threatens to overwhelm civ ilka turn. 
Mr, Gandhi’s aims are, however, not merely negative. We should 
endeavour* he thinks, not merely to resist evih hut in doing 30 to 
w in over the hearts of our enemies* "Make your enemy love you 1 
is the core of hh philosophy. For the rest, salvation, at any rate- 
fur India, lies in renouncing all that she West ha* taught, and the 
return to the life uf the simple peasant, Tufitbal antagonisms have 
prevented England from funning a detached estimate of Mr. 
Guidhi'ei achievement, hut on the Continent he has found a 
powerful exponent in llomam Rutland,, whose Prep/irttof the AVer 

1 J. N. Fju^jukr, Moitrm Htiidnui Nmcmrtrt* m Jndm ( iqiSI, PF 3^5“^ 
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India has liad a remarkable effect m awaking ihe West to the inner 
significance of eastern thought in the modern world. 

One of the directions in which the influence of India is being 
moat increasingly felt is in Art. In the seventeenth century 
Oriental art had many admirers in Europe; Sir Thomas Hoe was 
deeply impressed with the skill of the miniature painters of 
Jahangir s court. Professor Sant* has made some Interesting 
investigations on the influence of Mughal an on Rembrandt 
( i«oW())’ Rembrandt lived lor a time at Amsterdam, and painted 
the portrait of Abraham Witmerdonks, 3 Director of the Dutch 
Irasi India Company and a great connoisseur of Indian an. Among 
Rembrandt's effects was ’a book of curious miniature drawing 1 
doubtless Mughal miniatures, and a number »f his pcii-and-Tnk 
sketches m the Louvre and British Museum have been identified 
One of these drawings in the British Museum is a replica of a 
portrait of Jahangir in the Ethnographic Museum, Berlin, and there 
arc also pictures of an Indian Prince on horseback and of Timur 
seated on his throne. Rembrandt derived from Indian painting* 
of the period his love of chiaroscuro effects and the oriental atmo¬ 
sphere with which he invests his religious studies; and general I v 
speaking, there is a close affinity between the technique of the 
Mughal portrait painters and the traditions or" the early Dutch and 
Flemish school?,* Warren Hastings and his contemporaries made 
valuable collections of Indian an. which are now in 'he India 
Museum (South Kensington}, the British Museum, and other 
places. Eighteenth-cenii 1 ry painters went to India to obtain com- 
rmsiuins for portraits from ‘Nabobs*, Indian and English and 
brought back interesting pictures of the scenery and ancient 
buddings of India which had a great vogue. The'first European 
artist who visited India m a professional capacity was Tilly Kettle 
who was m the country from 1769 to 1776, and set the fashion of 
painting in the western manner at the Court of Oudh, William 
I lodges, who came out a few years later, was patronized bv Warren 
Hastings, and published a book of aqua rims which started the 
vogue for similar works in England, John Zoffany, a naturalized 
German, ivas by far the most celebrated artist of the school He 
was overwhelmed with commissions from the Nawab of Oudh 
Warm] Hastings, General Claud Martin, and offiers. He tdh us 
ihut he expected to roll in gold dost* and 'had visions of limitless 
gold and lacs cf rupees’. With rare catholicity, he painted a 

l J* ,JI *< tor ,hc of St. John's Church, 

Calcutta (10 which lie inserted one of his enemies as Judas 
Iscariot), arid a portrait of Mahadji Sindh, a. which hangs in t£ 

k. B, Ilai rj| p Indian \mspiurt tfrwf Pamting (r p. 204- 
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family temple at Wanowrie near Poona and has the unique dis- 
tinctiuii of lacing the only English picture worshipped by Hindus. 
In Madras, William Dcvis accompanied Lord Cornwallis to the 
siege of Seringapatam, and painted the wdNcnowtl picture of the 
capitulation of rhe sons of Tjpu Sultan. John Smart, the minia¬ 
turist, introduced to India die an of pointing on ivory, and 
obviously owed much to the study of the Mughal painters. 

Thomas and William Daniel I, uncle and nephew; toured India 
from [7S6 to 1794+ and their volume of Oriental Scenery, published 
by the Court of Directors in periodical parts, is a set of one 
hundred and four aquatints of exceptionally fine quality, which 
were responsible for creating an impression about the "romantic 
East' which was widely reflected in contemporary literature. James 
Wales, 1 he son-in-law of Sir Charles Mulct, uur Resident at the 
Court of the Feshwa of Forma, did a similar service for western 
India. Many other names, William We&ualti William Havdt, Robert 
I lame, and others might lie mentioned, but .1 special wc?rd must be 
given to George Chirm cry* who made entrancing studies of low 
life in India, and afterwards migrated to China^ where he taught 
Chinese pupils and had considerable influence on the indigenous 
orr of the country, lie died, at Macao at an advanced age in (8 $ 2 J 

A taste for oriental things such as Ghmouerie, Indian metal and 
lacquer work, cashmere shawls, and embroidered bedspreads arid 
chintzes* became fashionable. At one time it appeared as though 
Indian architecture was destined to influence English style. In 
178b Sir Joshua Reynolds in his thineenth discourse, suggested 
that 'the barbaric sphndovtrs of Asiatic buildings' might furnish 
an architect, noi with models to copy* hut with hints of composi¬ 
tion and general effect which would not otherwise have occurred* 
Thomas Daniel! designed for Major John Osborne a temple after 
the chastest model of Hindoo architecture", and Humphry Reptoti 
planned for Sic Charles Cocke rill at Sezlncote in Gloucestershire 
a country house very successfully modelled on the mmb of Haidar 
All Khan at the La I Uagh in Hyderabad, The most notorious 
effort in this style was, of course, the Brighton Pavilion. In the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the Prince Regent; stimulated 
itn doubt by the success of Sezitlcuttr, erected the building known 
the Dome on his esiatc at Brighton. and in 1805 he ordered 
Humphry Rcpton to enlarge it Keptnn wrote: 'I could not 
hesitate in agreeing that neither the Grecian nor the Gothic style 
could be made to assimilate what had sn much of the character 
of an Rustem building. If any known style of architecture were 
to t>e adopted, no alternative remains but to combine from the 

1 S«- the mticlr on “Jtnmb Atom* m Tridia. 1 ^ 6 o to i&4&\ by Sir Willlun 
Forster* C, E E., in the KW/W# S&tiety AfagiL=i'jw, vo|. fit. 
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architecture -if Hindustan such forms is misfit lie rendered applic¬ 
able for the purpose,' The work was carried out by John Nash, 
who is thus responsible for the Brighton i’avilior of to-day. U was 
used as an Indian hospital in the Great War, and a memorial gate¬ 
way in the Gujarati style of the sixteenth century was added in 
commemoration of this. A (.hhutn designed by an Indian artist 
was also erected on die Downs.* 

In India itself Ranjit Singh's generals in the Punjab and Masson 
in Alghmisfan explored Buddhist stupas. and this led to the dis¬ 
covery ul lilt- Indo-Greek coins which gave the key to the ancient 
.scriptsof India to James Priusepiti 1837. In 1845 James Fergusaon 
published his lint monograph on the Rock-cut Temples of India, 
which was expanded thirty years, later into his monumental 
History of Indian atul Eastern ArekiUeture. In 1862 General (Sir) 
Alexander Cunningham was appointed Director of Archaeology, 
and liis annual reports for the next twenty-three years did for 
northern India what, a little later, Dr, James Burgess did for the 
south. 

But in tile nineteenth century the interest of England in India 
was mainly commercial, and people were chiefly attracted bv her 
industrial products. Even so great an authority as Sir George 
Bird wood denied that India had any fine art at all, though he paid 
tribute u> the skill of Indian craftsmanship. Ruskin. lecturing at 
the South Kensington Museum in 1858. declared that Indian Art 
'cither forms its compositions out of meaningless fragments nf 
colour and flowings id line; or if tt represents any living creature, 
it represents that creature under some distorted nr monstrous 
form. To all facts or forms of nature it wilfully ami resolutely 
opposes itself; it will not draw a man but an dglu-anncd monster; 
it will not dram - a flower but only a spirt I or a zig-zag.' Greek 
sculpture was looked on as the bc-atl nnd the end-all of ideal art. 
and every other art was judged by this canon. "In nine cases out 
often , said Cunningham, 'India and Indian matters fail to interest, 
because they are to most people new and unfamiliar. The rudi¬ 
ments have not been mastered when young, and when grmvn up, 
few men have the leisure or the inclination to set to work to leant 
the forms of a new world/ Many people have had their ideas 
distorted by an exclusive preoccupation with Greco-Roman art. 
When faced with something without its characteristic* they think 
if is not an. Dm- of the chief debts which Europe to-du v owes to 
I la veil and his successors is that they enlarged the mental horizon 
ol the younger generation by pointing out that the East has a great 
artistic tradition of its own. 

A new attitude toward* Indian culture began to appear in the 

h' h. kuh rti, i ti 1 tvry t\f ihf ftoyal Patjtivf 1 f 103 0 ), 
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twentieth century,, due chiefly to the work of two pioneers, E. H. 
Havell and Ananda Coomarrawamy* The Utter's Essays in National 
Idealism and his History 0/ Indian and Indonesian Art were revolu¬ 
tionary works, and a powerful stimulus was provided by Lord 
Curzun, Since the retirement of Cunningham in iB 8 j> interest In 
the priceless monuments of ancient India had languished, and les* 
and !csa was being done to preserve them from decay and official 
vandalism. Addressing the Asiatic Society of Bengal in lyoo, 
Lord Curzon said: T hope to assert more definitely during my 
time the imperial responsibility of Government in respect of 
Indian antiquities, to inaugurate or persuade a more liberal atti¬ 
tude on the part of those with whom it rests to provide the means, 
and to be a faithful guardian of die priceless treasure-house of art 
and learning that has, for a few years at any mtc, been comm sited 
to my charge/ Curzun was as guild as his Word, Two years later 
the Government of India brought into force the Ancient Monu¬ 
ments Preservation Act, and appointed Sir John Marshall as 
Dircctur-General of Archaeology . Sir John Marshall's restoration 
of Sanchh bln excavations at Taxi la, and Lastly, his wonderful 
discoveries at Mohenjo-Daro have opened up a new epoch in 
Indian art and history, while Sir Aural Stein has explored the 
Indo-Chinese borderland with equally important results, French 
savants, of whom flic most eminent is M. Foucher, have investi¬ 
gated the so-called Gamlhura school of Indo-Greek sculpture on 
1 he North-West Frontier, 

Now an increasing number of people are beginning to sec in 
Indian art, as in the art of medieval Europe, the bas-reliefs of 
Chartres, the miniatures of the Book of Kells and the windows uf 
Gothic cathedrals, a spirituality entirely lacking in the splendid 
but soulless creations of classical Greece. A recent critic has re¬ 
corded his conversion from the artistic conventions on which he 
was brought up. * During a residence of twenty-five years in the 
Fast, 1 slowly found my self changing front.., r It is just the spiritual 
appeal in Eastern art to which something deep and universal 
responds, and which is lacking in alj Greek art wve the earliest - 11 
In a recent lecture to the Royal Society of ArtV Sir William 
RotlicmUcin, himself one of the foremost of contemporary artists, 
drew attention 10 the supreme inventiveness of the Indian sculptor. 
No people, lie declared, had been £<« profusely Inventive as the 
Indian people. Their iconography was the richest and the most 
exuberant ever evolved from the human brain. They peopled their 
vast heaven with an incredible number of gods, for all of which 

1 R. k' May, Buddhiii Art in Siam. ^ 1, 
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they invented forma, attributes, and attitudes by which they could 
be recognized* This teeming, creative fertility is in itself a supreme 
achievement, the more so since they showed, in the forms they 
conceived for their gods, an equally abundant plastic inventiveness. 
The lecturer spoke of the enthusiasm of Degas and Rodin for curly 
Indian sculpture. Indian influence is clearly visible in the new 
directions in which western art lias blossomed out under Epstein 
and the Post-Impressionists, In recent times Indian painting has 
found enthusiastic exponents in Lady Herringhatn (whose copies 
of the Ajanta frescoes have made these masterpieces available in 
the West), Mr, Laurence Binyon, Mr. Lionel Heath, and Mr. 
Percy Brown, hint collections of Indian art are to be found in the 
Mnscc Guimet in Paris, the Ethnographical Museum at Leyden, 
and the India Museum and the British Museum in London. 

^ The India Society, the Cnurtauld Institute, the Royal Asiatic 
Society, the East India Association, the Society of the Friends of 
Asiatic Art in Amsterdam, and L* Association ties Amis de 1 ’Orient 
in Pans are doing their best to foster a better acquaintance in the 
West with the many-sided culture of the East, and sugit’-stiuns ha tv 
been made for the establishment of a Museum of Asiatic Culture 
in thcr metropolis of the Empire, planned and endowed upon a 
scale worthy of the treasures it would lie called upon to house. 

As time goes on. the intellectual debt of Europe to India will be 
increasingly recogubed, and a knowledge of her culture will he 
regarded as indispensable. 'If I were to ask myself,' said Mas 
Muller, ’from whit literature we here in Europe, who have been 
nurtured almost exclusively on the thoughts of the Greeks and 
Romans, and one Semitic race, the Jewish, may draw that correc¬ 
tive which is most wanted in order to make our inner life more 
perfect, more universal, in fact, more hu man j should point to 
India . 1 


CHAPTER XVI 

GENERAL SURVEY 


CONTACTS 

T ILE first contacts of the western nations with the people of 
India woe due to mere justaposition, which was limited in 
extents for thdr possessions consisted only of scattered settlements 
a 1 on j the coast and of trad in g posts in the into rio r. T he s r primary ob¬ 
ject was trade, of which the success depended on mutual confidence 
and goodwill. When the British acquired territorial sovereignty 
the relations between them and the Indian people were inev itably 
put on a different footing- It was no longer a case of juxtaposition 
hut of domination, and the representatives of the ruling rae* were 
necessarily brought into closer contact with the governed* Their 
number was at firs! utterly inadequate for the task of government. 
Their paucity and their want of administrative experience and 
training led to a postponement of Lhe assumption of full govern¬ 
mental powers* In 175®! over a year after the battle of Pla&Sty, 
Clive declined the offer of the Diwani t Lc- the revenue or fiscal 
administration, of Bengal on the ground that the resources of the 
East India Company were unequal to it. Seven years later he 
wrote to the Directors of the Company that 'the power of super¬ 
vising the provinces. though lodged in us + should not be exercised. 
Three times the number of civil servants would be insufficient for 
the purpose. 1 According in Verelsl, the Staff at tills time was barely 
strong enough to conduct the current commercial business. The 
Nawab of Bengal accordingly retained control of the revenue and 
judkiid administration. It WnA not till 1772 that tlie Directors 
affirmed their determination to 'stand forth as the Divvan' and to 
undertake the management of the revenue^ and it was not till 17CJO 
that Lord Cornwallis announced that it had been resolved to under¬ 
take the superin tendency of the administration of criminal justice. 

In 1792 Charles Grant, who hud spent over twenty years of his 
life in India in the service of the East India Company, and who 
afterwards became Chairman of the Court of Directors* wrote a 
remarkable little book, emitted Obtemafumt ™ the State of Society 
among fhr Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain, in which he propounded 
the view tbiii Great Britain should effect (lie regeneration of India 
by introducing knowledge of the C hristian religion* of the English 
language* and of English literature, as well as by means of western 
mechanical science* including "the skilful application of fire, of 
Water, and of steam 1 for the improvement of agriculture. It was* 
he urged, incumbent on the British* and their strict duly to the 
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ptuple under their rule, to undertake educational and missionary 
work ami so implant their language, their opinions, and their 
religion, These views were too advanced for the limes, Grant’s 
friend and fellow-member of the 'Clapham sect', William Wilber- 
turer, succeeded in getting Lhc House of Commons to adopt a 
resolution asserting that such measures should lie adopted as 
might gradually lead to the religious and mural improvement of 
the people of India and to their advancement in useful knowledge, 
hut when he endeavoured to implement this resolution by the 
addition to the Charier Act of 1793 of a clause authorizing the ad¬ 
mission to India of schoolmasters and persons approved bv the 
Archbishop of Canterbury or the Bishop of London, his motion was 
defeated, one narrow-minded member remarking that the American 
colonies had been lost because of the folly of establishing schools 
and colleges, and the «me folly should not he repeated in India. 

It was at this time more or less 8 settled policy that India should 
be a closed land to British subjects having no official council ton. 
In 1766 British-born subjects were prohibited from holding land 
there, and in 17U3 Parliament provided that all private persons 
going to, or living In, India, unless authorized to do so by a licence 
granted by the Directors of the East India Company, should he 
liable to imprisonment and fine, a penalty which was changed ten 
ifnrh Ian r t« deportation. J he rule was not enforced against those 
who had already settled in the country, but they were required in 
1795 to furnish securities in sums varying from £500 to £2,000, 
ll was used effectively to prevent the ingress of new-comers, no 
private (xrrson being permitted to take a passage by a British vessel 
unless in possession of a licence. Private persons'were suspect on 
various grounds, commercial and political. The Campanv would 
not tolerate the competition of private merchants with its trade. 
There was a sincere apprehension that if adventurers settled in the 
interior, where they would be under little control, they ought 
exploit and oppress the people and I nisei British prestige- Mis¬ 
sionaries were regarded as a political danger. It was feared that 
their attacks on Hinduism and Islam might disturb the public 
tranquillity and endanger the stability of British rule, A certain 
number of missionaries succeeded in’ evading the embargo, The 
Baptist missionaries Carey. Marsh man, and Ward took passages 
in Danish vessels and settled at Seramporc, where they were under 
the protection of the Danish flag; the itrst missionary of the 
London Missionary Society settled in the Dutch town of Chinsum. 
Others joined these pioneers, and the Marquess Wellesley 
siltowed them to teach arid preach ill British territory, and nbo 
permitted the publication of translations of die Bible and other 
products of the Baptist press. On the other lutnd, eight missionaries 
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wfiit departed in 1813-13 , five of whom were American citizens, 
while the other three had come out by way of America. 

The policy of exclusion was supported by many who had per- 
$unal experience of India. Impressed by the culture and simple 
virtues of Us people, they denied that Indians had any mental or 
moral inferiority which could justify the introduction of western 
civilization or the propagation of the Christian faitb—an attitude 
which exposed them to die taunt of having been Brahmanized by 
lung residence in India Warren Hastings had been convinced that 
it was not the function of Great Britain to impose an alien civilisa¬ 
tion* much less to attempt to reform the people by mean* of 
Christianity. His chief concern was the peace and good order of 
society, which* in his opinion, the precepts of Hinduism were 
admirably fitted to promote. Interwoven as they were with reli¬ 
gion, the most fanciful tu atoms which ignorance *jt superstition 
might have introduced among them were, he said, perhaps pre¬ 
ferable to any w hich might be substituted in their place. 'The lean 
which can be expected From the most liberal and enlightened of 
■ill nations is to protect them from wrong and to leave their religious 
creed 10 the Being who has so tong endured it and who will in his 
own time reform it / 1 Simitar views were expressed by others. Sir 
Thomas Monro dreaded the chance of a downright Englishman 
being made head of the Board sif Control who would insist on 
making Anglo-Saxons of the Hindus, and he declared, in the 
evidence which he gave before the Huitse of Commons Com¬ 
mittee in 1 Sij, rhnt if civilization were ever lo become an article 
of trade between the two countries. England would greatly I benefit 
by the import cargo. In the subsequent debate on the Charter Act 
Charles Marsh, who had been a barrister in Madras, inveighed 
against missionary work on the ground that it would disturb or 
deform institutions which appeared to base been the means 
ordained by Providence for making the people of India virtuous 
and happy. Opinion in Great Britain was moreover divided on the 
quest ion of missions. The General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland resolved in jyqft ilini to spread abroad among barbarians 
and heathen natives the knowledge of the Gospel seems lobe highly 
preposterous m far as it anticipates, nay, even reverses the order 
of Nature 1 . Ten years later the Mutiny of Vellore was held to 
demonstrate the political danger of Christian propaganda, 1 hough 
it was due to other cause *, 5 A polemical controversy ensued, in 

r M- LWi**. W&rtm (mjs), pp. ieo. toi. 

K Tht prime eauai? 1 he rrtut iny Was n military o rdrr vthkh tUjbarti 

Jt part of the atipoyi' uniform und directed thul they should not h*i * wclaxiin 
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and—a rftAfvclcriaTFG mriilary touch—that ‘Uniformity, m fitr ■■ it pnaCtinb!^ 
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which Southey vindicated the missionaries and Sydney Smith 
declared that the evangelical part)- had taken possession of the 
Indian empire and that missionaries should not be allowed tit 
cause bloodshed and confusion by insulting the religion, shocking 
the feelings, and irritating the passions of its people. 

It has been laid to the charge of Parliament that in 1793 ii 
locked the door of India against rite entrance of both religious and 
secular knowledge and gave the key of it to the Court of Directors, 
who strenuously resisted every effort to unlock it. 1 It was taken 
out of their hands in 18 jj, when the British definitely assumed 
the position of an educating and civilizing race as well as of a ruling 
race. The House of Commons first adopted a resolution, affirming 
that in order to promote the introduction of useful knowledge and 
the religious and moral improvement of India, facilities should be 
afforded by law to persons who wished to go and settle there. 

This resolution was not merely the mfructuous expression of a 
pious sentiment Dke that of 1793, aa effect was given to it by the 
C harter Act. I he ingress of missionaries was facilitated by a 
clause empowering the Board of Control, over which a Cabinet 
Minister presided, to give licences to persons to whom they had 
been refused by the Court of Directors. The commercial monopoly 
of the Past India Company was brought to an end, and the trade 
of India thrown open to private enterprise. The principle that 
die education of the people of India was a duty or the Company 
was established by the provision of .1 small grant, which was to lie 
used for the introduction and promotion of the sciences, as well 
as for the revival and improvement <A literature. Actually ihcre 
was no revolutionary change. For some years the educational 
grant was not expended: when use was made of it. it was devoted 
to the promotion of oriental learning and translations of scientific 
works. 

Licences were grudgingly and sparingly granted. In fourteen 
years the number of persons admitted under the licence system 
aggregated only 1,324. When granted, they were often subject to 
conditions. A missionary, for example, who was sent out by the 
London Missionary Society in 1819. had to find securities to the 
amount of £500 for his good behaviour and 10 undertake not to 
utter a word which would weaken the authority of government. 
Ladies who got licences to take out maidservants had to give 
security to send them back at the end of two years. Europeans 
were still not permitted to acquire land and settle in the interior, 
and though a certain number did no, they were legally liable to 
deportation. The licence system was abolished by the (.."barter Act 

’ C. r^friri tfj Cats' \\ tithf fr. 
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of i8j3 T which permitted free ingress and gave full rights of settle¬ 
ment in the interior:* but there was no great influx of non-officials. 
In that year there were 36*422 men of British birth in the army, 
and 1,055 * n l * lc covtmmed civil service, hut only 2,687 private 
persons, including 473 indigo planters. Twenty years later the 
number of those who had no connexion with the civil admiinsira- 
imn or with the army was atilt only 10,006. and those who were 
engaged in agriculture nr manufactures in rural ateas numbered 
no more than 317. 

There were therefore comparatively few opportunities for 
personal contact with Eureports except in the great cities, the 
head-quartens of districts, ue. the local centres of administratIon, 
and the military esmomnents The last were more numerous and 
far more widely distributed over the country than at present; there 
were over 200 prior tu the Mutiny of 1857* In rural area- away 
from the district head-quarters there were only a few scattered 
Euru}>eans such as indigo plan tent, missionaries, private traders 
and the Commercial Residents of the East India Company, The 
last were members of the civil service }u&t as much as those who 
were engaged in judicial and administrative work* but their work 
was commercial and industrial. They often lived in remote places, 
where no European has resided since 1835, when the Company 
gave up its mercantile dealings and withdrew the commercial 
residenis* Their work is now forgotten, but it was of some impor¬ 
tance in developing Indian industries, such as the manufacture nf 
silk, sugar, and indigo, and each Residency was a centre from which 
European influences radiated. Nut only was the European com¬ 
munity numerically small, but it was somewhat peculiar in com¬ 
position. It consisted almost entirely of working members. There 
was practically no leisured das?, though many of the civil servants 
were scholarly men who were attracted by the culture of India and 
devoted themselves to its study in their spare time. There were 
also comparatively lew European women, and, owing mainly 10 
marriages of soldiers, with women of the country, a small com¬ 
munity of mixed blood sprang up which was formerly known as 
Eurasian and since 1911 lias borne the official designation of 
Anglo-Indian. 

The moit important and widely diffused of the influences which 
were now brought to bear on British India were due to the system 
of government and l*u\ embodying principle* rooted in European 

1 'Hip umituJs; of 3u«ptciun and jjutmut of rton-olfickb wu ill upparnil in 
M *-Ibuk which Afftrmid that it wfta neemfify lo KuAld 4tfA*rut say mischief or 
shuijtcn that mu from flic removal of rctiirkiioni on the iniercouffle of 

Klimp tun.., nml MOfdrngtj required the (jnvcfnnurfil of India jiiiWttle by 
tlW or reeUbtitini for the prmtVlinn of the people from infull iuiJ mitreHC m 
thm ficfiuni, relLgiutu, or opinion*. 
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and not Indian consciousness. which affected uJI areas and all 
classes. ITwk are considered in a later section, and here it is 
proposed to deal with other con lam. One of the earliest symptoms 
of westernization was the adoption of hum pc an military organiza¬ 
tion, accoutrements, and arms. There was iniitjiivchesa even in 
petty details; for instance, not only did the Gwalior troops in 
i«44 wear uniforms like those of the English but some of their 
drums had the words Waterloo and 'Pin’sular' fa corruption of 
Peninsular) painted on them. 1 There was also a certain amount 
of imitation of externals in civil life. In places like Calcutta, fur 
instance, the well-to-do built houses adorned with Corinthian 
pillars, filled their rooms with English furniture, and drove about 
in English carriages. European dress was not adopted except in 
a few cases of children, whose round hats, jackets, and trousers 
made a bizarre contrast with the brocade caftans and dwmond- 
stutided turbans worn by their companions. 

Western influences of this kind extended lie v mid the limits of 
British territory and were strongly in evidence at Lucknow, where 

Ihe Naw,ibSj afterwards the Kinp, of Ditdh maintained a splendid 
court. Lucknow was the creation of Asaph-ud-Daub, who 
converted a village into a city, in which Indo-Gothic ardiirce- 
lure was promincm, tlimigji there was the usual medley of mean 
streets and a maze of filthy lanes and alleys so narrow that there 
was scarcely room for an elephant to pass' Asaph-ud-Daula was 
* P airil n lj f the painter Zoffany and an industrious collector of 
European products, sudi as docks and watches (for one of which 
te paid 1,0,0001 tire-artns and sciontifle instruments, furniture 
and glass; over a thousand glass lustres were subtended from the 
ceilings of it building which served as a kind of lumber-room fur 
jus obj ects of Vcrtu, Hia successor, who had spent his cariv vears 
in , , “ (t f* kept open table for members of the European colonv, 
liiju Jifiu three dinners served simultaneously, that ar the centre, 
wht L rc ljc Wiiisdf aat f bring cooked by an Indian cook, and those 
at the two ends by an English and a French conk. When Bishop 
llcljci viaited Lucknow in t&z^, it appeared in hint like ntic of the 
smaller European capitals such as Dresden; one fine street was 
wider than the High Street at Oxford and. in Ills estimation, had a 
distant rescinbbnce It* it in the colour of its buildings and the 
general farm and Gothic style nf most of them. The K ing himself 
had the contents of English bouts rc3tl out to him in Hindustani 
>y us aii ti'dt-csfnp, was keenly interested in media nics and 
wtence. had a steam-boat on the river, and discussed with the 
Bishop steam-engines anti a new wav of propelling ships |» v a 
spiral wheel at the bottom of the vessel which an English engineer 
* J A- D^iocfc. hdffi/™ imim mj j Crimn (t8*bi. P llt . 
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in his service had invented, A quaint c.i^e of imitative ness was 
an abortive etfgrt by Rnnjit Singh to have a steamer built. He 
ordered Venting an Italian general in his army^ to build one, 
and the latter* non-plussed, turned to Colonel Gardner for help. 
AH Gardner could do was to build a two-decked barge with paddle- 
wheels worked by hand. It could not go more than ten yards or 
so against the rapid stream of the Rm, but Ranjit Singh was 
quite satisfied, fur it did move, however slowly, without sails or 
oars. In Gardner's ironical words, 'he had equalled the achieve¬ 
ments ol the West in science,, and that was all be desired** 1 

In 1&13 when private commercial enterprise and missionary 
evangel i Eat ion. though still restricted, were no longer banned, and 
inward assimilation became noticeable, western learning, opening 
out a new world nf knowledge and experience, seems to have 
exercised a cultural fascination quite independently of any 
monetary advantage which might be derived from it- Persian, and 
not English, w as still the language of judicial md other official 
proceedings, and a knowledge nf English was not yet a qualification 
for office; in *836 SacLir Dbvarn Adalai, the highest court of civil 
judicature lit RvrreaJ, reported that no particular acquirement* 
were looked for in an Indian judge beyond general good character, 
respectability of family, find a eoinpetenl knowledge of the Persian 
and Bengali languages, Indian leaders of thought com plained T a as 
did I^ir Thomas Miinro, that the incentives to higher education 
had been removed by Indians being no longer appointed io high 
office, hui actually this was no bar to the spread of English educa¬ 
tion, English school* were started by missionaries, by Europeans 
and Indians working in co-operation, and by the independent 
effort? of Indians. Not only did a considerable proportion of the 
upper classes learn the English language, read English bunks and 
newspapers, and court English society, but those belonging to a 
lower social stratum also showed a keen desire to learn and speak 
English, The Muslims, w ho later protested against, and held aloof 
from, English education when it was sponsored by government* 
were not aver&c from It so tong as it was promoted by voluntary 
agencies and had no official connexion- They evinced ‘a strung 
and growing disposition to learn the English language and 
to adopt, by degrees, very many of the English customs and 

1 af Alexander Gvr Jnrr, by M^jur 11. I^eanc (1857), pp. IQt-J, 

1 hi a mnrnnial prevented to the Kin* in, Cnunrif in iBaj by Rajs Ram Mohan 
R 4 V uJul Ollier* it w aa puintn! out I hat* under ihr Mugbflll P I ilmliit acid 
fllikc had hfcti tlijjiblt for the higher af&cti of Stfitf, ihv remmand of urmha, 
md 1 he ROvcmmail of province, md thr aim riiucftikm had b«p qualifies- 
lirinh fur fltieh po«|*, "iihmfl* under \h* pmrni lyntrm w mibfitf me rhe 
f riiflrjlj hi?ld nni in native talent rb*r hardly any Uimtilui I ft tntclUcnifll 
m^ravemrnt J. K Majumdar, Indian Sptetkn i*mf DorumfUtt m 

Bntuh Ride, jfjyji!- [ 1 ijj71, pp, 15-7. 
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fashions 1 . 1 The opposition to the propaganda of missionaries, 
which was shown when they made direct attacks on Hinduism and 
UJam by oral preaching and the circulation of books and tracts, 
did not extend to ihdr educational activities Tlsere seems to have 
been little objection in children going to mission schools or to their 
using the Bible as a ebsa-book. Nor was there the same objection to 
female education as there had been in iHi 3, when Brahman pandits 
protested that if women were educated, they would no Linger 
worship men, as was their ho Linden duty. Ten years bier there 
were over a score of mission girts' schools, with some 500 pupil*, 
m Calcutta and its neighbourhood, which Brahman gurus* visited 
and inspected. Raja Radha Krishna Debt the leader of the ortho¬ 
dox party in Bengal and the head of the movement against the 
abolition of suttee, publicly declared that, if the girls practised the 
Sermon on the Mount as well as they repeated it, he would choose 
all lufi wives' and daughters' handmaids from an English school. 

In 1S24 Bishop Heber noticed that there was a change of a moat 
extensive and remarkable nature permeating the Indian mind. 1 

I he working uf the new leaven was seen in movements In which 
western ideas were applied to the problems uf social and religious 
life* such as the agitation against suttee, in which progressive 
Hindus made common cause with rhe missionaries, and in the 
reforming movement which led to the formation of the Brahma 
Samaj, There was a revulsion against the restrictions of the caste 
system and the domination of sacerdotal authority as represented 
by the Brahmans. Rationalism instead of authority was accepted 
as a guiding principle by a certain number uf tnorr advanced 
thinkers who. forsaking the faith and practices of ihdr forefathers, 
became more or less Europeanized and formed a small society of 
their ow n. These, however* w ere a small minority The majority 
of the intellectual Site continued to live on the thoughts and 
tradition* inherited from previous generations. Many adopted 
some of ibe outward appurtenances of western civilization, mixed 
in English society, studied European philosophy and science, and 
gavtrtheir money and peraopa] Un ices for the promotion of English 
education, but refused to subscribe to the subversive doctrine* of 
the West, and dung to their religion and ihdr caste. 

3 he British may be said to have imposed a \vtsEcffi system of 
law and government, modified however by the policy of making 
continuity and adaptation n twofold principle of progressive re¬ 
form. Except to this extent, and except for missionary propaganda. 

* Letter of EMtflp lltbrr ditud i j Julj jSz 4 , \nrruth* <ijmntry ihtmigJk 

Vfipwr Ptvi-imt* &f /Wp.f ml. ii t pp. ^07 8. 

3 Fumitr prkiti Hind Ppinlu.il precfjUHjni 

3 Letter uf 2 Ytbnmty iK^ JWmTiW n Jmtwtw thrift Upptr PVe- 
mttf Mia t*04^ v&s, ii, p. 303. 
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there wes no conscious and deliberate attempt to introduce western 
principle and pnictices until 1835, when government rook two 
measures, of which one is well known and the other is compara¬ 
tively little known. Tile former was the official adoption of English 
education in accordance with the dedication that the great object 
of the British go vein mem ought to he the promo linn of English 
literature and science among the people of India. The latter was 
the foundation of a Medical College at Calcutta in order to provide 
3 staff of doctors trained in western surgery and medicine, who 
would replace empirical practitioner* ignorant of anatomy and 
chemistry, Thu decision in favour of English met a demand for It 
on the pan of Indians, 1 but the introduction of western surgery, 
involving the dissection of dead bodies, was abhorrent to Hindu 
sentiment; according to a contemporary account, of alhhc measures 
for the promotion of education in India, this alone was adapted in 
anticipation nf an effective demand, 1 

So far from jm alien culture being thrust on an unwilling people 
it was welcomed and there was a demand for more contact*. 
Indians Advocated European colonisation of their country' as an 
Aid to its regeneration amt urged that European culture and science 
should be imported with more material products, such as machinery* 
Some voiced the view that the principles of English law should be 
engrafted more fully on Indian Institutions, Interest was taken 
in European as well as Indian questions. An Indian press had 
been started which gave both European and Indian new*. Political 
issues were canvassed with ;i leaning to Whiggism, the precursor 
of the Ghdstonhn Liberalism which was in vogue half a century 1 
later; Rap Ram Mohan Ray declared in 1832 ihai if the Reform 
IIIII was defeated, he would renounce his connexion with Great 
Hriutiu. The influence of European ideas was &een in the interest 
taken in such questions a* trial by jury* and the liberty of the Press. 
Opinion expressed itself strongly on the subject of the removal of 
the restrictions winch impeded the free residence of British-born 
subjects. The good relations between the Indian and European 
communities, and the services rendered by the latter in promoting 
educational and other good causes, were referred to in glowing 
terms. In 1829 one enthu&m$tie correspondent of ufs Indian news¬ 
paper roundly declared that anyone who opposed 1 he unrestricted 
residence of Europeans in India was on enemy of its people and of 

1 Ttic Jtltziljca. cd t he wlc of Imqb in iHj+ and are un ifutcv of ihr tifn4 
nf popular 1 mt c. Ntrarty 3 ^ooa En a\h\i bonkt were su!d a biU under 1 j.oeo Ijc^k* 
written in 1 f indutumi, and Urtig*li f ami only i,j» wruirn in Persian, 

Ambit, and Sftrwkm, 

1 0 E. TfrveiyttH, On iht Edumticm a/ tht Prvptr nf India p. JO- 

p By in Act purcd ifi iftjj ImlJan-i in CnInjirn henmr cnfillrd, rqvwflv with 
Ivuroptaita p to boappomttd jii3ti»4 of [he Peace and lu &£rw on yrand and petty 
juries 
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ihr rising and Mure generations. An editorial published in 
another paper pointed out that the increased prosperity of the 
country and 'the dawn of a new era' vrerc largely due to the de¬ 
velopment of its trade anti the imports of European products* skill, 
and energy which had taken place since tfi 13. What then might not 
he expected from a fuller influx of European* and their settlement 
in the country free from the odious throat of deportation : Peti¬ 
tions were sent to Parliament representing dial restrictions cm the 
free resort of British-born subjects to India, <Hi their residence 
there, and oti the acquisition of land by them, were obstacle* to 
the development of commerce, agriculture, and manufacturer 
Raja Rain Mohan Ray, in supporting a resolution that Parliament 
should provide for the unrestricted application of British skill 
capital and industry to the commercial and agricultural resources 
of India, expressed his conviction that the greater the intercourse 
with Europeans! the greater would be its literary* social* and 
political advance; arid he went out of his way to defend the indigo 
phmer-v against the charge* of exploitation and oppression made 
against them, asserting that* though there might he exceptions, 
they had as a class dime mart good to the generality of the people 
than any other class nf European, whether official at ncm-officialJ 
The early years of the Second half of the nineteenth century were 
a formative period of even greater importance, iu which the tide 
nf westernization set strongly on the shores, of India. A mere 
recital of dares is sufficient to show the rapid succession of changes. 
In 1853 the first railway began running; in 1854 the first teltjzraph 
line was opened, and the modem postal system was installed. In 
1857 the first universities were established and the Mutiny broke 
out* Next year the government of India whs transferred from the 
East India Company in the Crown, lit 1861 the seeds of popular 
representation were sown by the invitation of Legislative Councils. 
Therc was ait accumulation of factors making for further western¬ 
ization. Government began to be organized lo a greater extent on 
European models and to employ more and morn western methods 
of administration. The political connexion with England brought 
about closer economic contacts with the Wes*. Mechanical trans¬ 
port was introduced and large-scale industries employing western 
technical processes were set up under European direction anti 
control There was n greater influx of European* into the country,, 
and commercial and industrial enterprise developed, under Euro¬ 
pean leadership and organization, with the capital which Great 
ihirain poured into it. Indian capital was also unlocked am! 
fructified instead of lying idle. Before the Mutiny there was n 

1 See J K Mwjnnin r, Imtum Sfnrrhn umf Ilimimvriti sm Bn tah t&ft- 
rpr* tini}* PP 36-45. 
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feeling of insecurity, and merchanti anticipating or nervous of an 
outbreak, had hoarded thtnr money. If was now realised that the 
British had reserves of strength which had not been suspected, 
and their rule was accepted as n settled fact* Indian capitnlisLA 
opened their coffer* and joined Europeans in financing industrial 
schemes and mercantile undertaking?- 

"Capita]', v. rote Sir Herbert Edwnnies in ’of which the timidity 

in. proverbial, hfti unlocked iw hoarthfi in India situ-c s 8^ and is 
no longer village with village, but with nil ihe countries of the world. 
And what is to be noted is itie novel unsocial!'' n of natives and Hum pen 
in targe schemes of commerce, which forms a new bond of tininn/ 1 

An extraordinary stimulus was given to trade by the American 
Civil War, which produced what was described ar the time as a 
perfect revulsion of enterprise. There was a mania of speculation 
and company promotion in Bombay. The name nf the companies 
was legion; hanks and financial associations, shipping and steamer 
companies, companies for land reclamation, for brick and tile 
manufacture, for holds and livery stable** for cotton pressing* 
cot ion cleaning, and cotton spinning were started in quick succes¬ 
sion, If (bis peculiar product of modem commercialism caw be 
taken as a criterion, Bombay may be said to have passed at a bound 
to an advanced stage of westernization, It was not the only part of 
India affected. As far away as Amritsar the telegrams about prices 
were a daily excitement: quotation* were repeated in the villages, 
and Punjabi peasants asked for the latest news of America fmm 
every European they met. This is only one instance of commercial 
contacts leading to an increasing economic penetration of India by 
the West, 

The educational policy of die government led to further cultuml 
penetration. Ir.n lines were Laid down by Sir Charles Wood'* 
dispatch of 1854, which emphatically and unequivocally declared 
that the education which it was desired tu extend in Indk was that 
which had for its object the diffusion of the improved arts, sciences, 
philosophy, and literature of Europe, in short, of European know¬ 
ledge. A new development wan the in slit lit ion of universities 
modelled on the University of London, as it then wbh. They were 
intended to provide an advanced education for the upper classes, 
jwt as the English universities did at that rime; hut, as ihc \ 1 cc- 
Chancellor of Calcutta University', Sir Henry Maine, pointed 
nut m t$hh t those who thought to create an uristiKraiic institu¬ 
tion succeeded in creating a popular institution* He himself 
was unfounded by what he culled the multitude of students end by 
their eagerness to sequin knowledge, i do nos think', he said* 

1 tJfr ami Lutm qf A la jw^CrfwW S\r Hcrhrrt It, fUki tmtri vol. u. 

p, 591. 
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'anything uf the Kind has been sem by any European university 
$inc€ the Middle Ages/ 1 Actually the number of students was only 
a fraction of what k was hter In twenty yea ra (18(14-85) the total 
number of tlio$e who passed the examinations for the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts arid Master of Arts in all the universities through¬ 
out India was under 5,000, or about half the number who mm pass 
those examinations in a single year In 1SS3 there were only four 
universities, Calcutta. Madras, Bombay, and the Punjab. Fifty 
jeans later seventeen were in existence with an aggregate of over 
too.ooo students. In addition to hnmc students, a certain number 
pursued their studies in Europe and America in order to obtain 
admission into the Endian Civil Service or to qualify for the legal, 
medkal. and engineering professions The number of those who 
w ent overseas,, at first minute owing to the rear of uiitdsting; grew 
™ prejudice against journeys" to and residence in western 
countries became weaker, and in course of time a new class of 
Europeanized Indiana came into cxkten.ee p which though never 
large, 1 was of importance liccau&e of the ideas which it brought 
back to India. It is known by the sobriquet of the "Europe* 
returned 1 , and the clash between its ideas and those of con¬ 
servative India h a subject Q f literary and dramatic presemation. 

Contacts with fisc outside world were cnnrmouslv increased 
with the Great War of 1914-18, when 943,000 men (com- 
batants 552,000 and urm-combaiante 391,000) went overseas, 
and were widely scattered under alien skies. Emigration, though 
limited by the restrictions imposed by rm Emigration Act passed 
in 1922, is by no means negligible. One million emigrated to 
other countries, chiefly Malaya ant! Ceylon, in the decade 1921-31, 
at 1 he end of which it wna estimated that 2) million Indians were 
living in countries overseas. Some of the emigrants settle down in 
I heir new home*, but others are only temporary migrants, and there 
is a steady return flow. No Madrasi emigrant, it is said, severs his 
ties of community with the home country, and cm his return he 
seeks to take a nrumal place within it* During their absence 
emigrants remit money home. On their return they bring back 
their accumulated savings and a stock of new idem One of die 


' S ^ Tii ‘ nc - I'Uhwt f'rtTTrmumUtf m fhr Eml and JPfrt pp. s?y, ^7-3. 

1 TI-ctti- werr 7,o« Indium in El^kni] Mild Wilt* wkcn tht i^naU* i.f ir-yi 

wai 1 jkl'ii. It is Hummed that I hm wm 1,850 Indmh flTijJLiim in ihr fJnlj*h 
j in 1930-7, vhtn inty werr the liittfriT natitxji] Rrmip unum# umv^nlity 
jRLiJcrjTi ftoni th* Onliih Empire oV«nw. According j rci*ist rcpwt qf ihr 
S*trrurv to tin Hjjth Coinmnnk.Bw India fH.iuc.tHin O. poflmtm), thtrt 
“ * wtd£»ptni*J liclprf that the market value t .3 u student will be enhanced il hv 
•upplfinenti tin botiir tJutilbn with i. defn* taken at I unnenitt ■ bread, 
Ihnojjh eapenence ha. ihnwn that .natty of then. w. theu return in |„din (ail 
to nn.it cmplo^-mtuf or 1'fiL-mcips tumriH reunite with tliclr qmiliikariaiu 
1 CttiRCf of India Rfpurt for Ipjl, voL j, juirt i T p. 71, 
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caused aligned for the remarkable educational progress of the 
Punjab after the Great War' was die return of sepoys who, as 
die head of die Education Department said. Had seen life and the 
world and were determined that their sons should receive the 
benefits rjf education. In this province returned emigrants appear 
to gain rather than iuse in popular esteem because of their sojourn 
abroad, the general verdict on them being that they are .i 33 the 
better morally a* well as materially. Home keeping youths have 
ever homely wits, and the travelled Punjabi is more intelligem anti 
better educated than hi* home-staying brother, and he under¬ 
stands, and inculcates, the virtues of truth-telling, hygiene, and 
thrift. 2 

Language and the literature in whkli thought hnd? expression 
lie a ( the root of mental culture, and knowledge of the English 
language and die study of English literature have done more to 
spread western culture than personal contacts with Europeans in 
general and the British in particular. Climatic conditions preclude 
colonination, and out of her millions Great Britain has never sent 
to India mure than suffice to garrison the country and in provide 
the personnel for key positions in civil life, as for instance the staff 
needed for the control nod management of large-^cale commercial 
and industrial undertakings, for prat* requiring special educational 
and technical qualifications, and for the higher branches of the 
civil administration. The aggregate number of persons bom in 
Europe and America who were enumerated in India at the census 
uf 1931 was u8 r O0O and 4,500 respectively, the British Isles 
accounting for iqo.qoo and the British army for 70,000. so that 
there were only 30,000 of British birth in civil life of all kinds. 
The European community is thus a small one. and. it is peculiar in 
character and distribution. It is preponderating^ male; there are 
two men to every woman; the men are almost entire!) active 
workers* and there i* scarcely any leisured class. Its members arc 
with tew exceptions temporary sojourners, only □ few making their 
hornet in India and rarely before retirement from active work; 
Burke iiuid in one of hi* speeches that there was one sight never 
seen in India* and th+it was the grey head of an Englishman ; the 
latter is certainly uncommon. It is peculiarly localised, being almost 
Confined to the chief cities, local centres uf administration, indus¬ 
trial areas, military stations, and tea and coffee plantations. Out¬ 
side ihcm, Europeans arc few and fur between, and, except for ;\ 
touring official* ibc majority of the rural population scarcely meet 
one from one year's end to another. There are three main classes. 

1 The number of pupth in school* rose from 5J7 hOOO in iqxq-i to ijflE.ow 
in w-itr-?. 

J Cf .\L L. DarJmp^ Buifimt tapniur {19301, pp, 17^ 181. 36^-3. 
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First, the British troops, mostly stationed on or neat the north¬ 
west frontier, which have few opportunities for contacts With the 
people outside cantonments. Never targe H the strength uf the 
British wrmy his been reduced and was a little under 47 h oqo in 
1939. The second consists of the official elans, which is much 
Smaller. Throughout the whole period of British rule the adminis¬ 
trative service* have been manned utmost entirely by Indians 
with a mere handful of Europeans, who have, however, exercised 
an influence out of all proportion to their numbers as they held the 
higher perns of control In 1930,. out of the hundreds of thousands 
sen'mg in different branches of the admimsmtion, the number of 
Europeans was only about r 2,000, of w hom 3,500 were in superior 
grades. It has since decreased owing tn the policy of Indianiza- 
lioiip 1 They are $eattered throughout the country in the Indian 
Civil Service, the police. educational, medical, engineering, and 
railway services, &c, f and it Is scarcely necessary to point out that 
it is impossible for such % small staff to get into personal touch with 
any but a smalt proportion of a population of 33ft millions* The 
third class is the non-officLil community. which is„ for the most 
part, concentrated in the main centres of manufacture and trade 
and in a few special areas, such as ihe tea estate* in Assam, Dar¬ 
jeeling, and the Duars, and the lea and coffee plantations tn the 
Nilgiris, hut also includes a certain number of missionaries who 
penetrate to remote tracts. 

As for social contacts, there has been a small amount of inter¬ 
marriage resulting in the creation of llie Eurasian or Anglo- Indian 
Community, the members of which have alined themselves with 
their European and not their Indian parents. There has been no 
fusion of races. Unlike other races who settled in India and 
gradually became Indhnizcd, 2 the British have been temporary 
mtgrams, with no continuing city' in India. A small community 
in the midst of a vast alien population, they naturally strove to 
conserve their own manner of life and to uphold their own 
standards of dvilissttinn, with the result that they had their own 
social milieu and had Kittle intimacy with their Indian neighbour*. 
The tatter not unnaturally resented the exclusiveness of the ruling 
race, which denied to them membership of its society, and they 
laid to it* charge, often with, and often without. jnfitibcnUrm H pride 
of colour and prejut!ice of race. 

1 On I }mm try 1938 the afurtipu «f .JBcci-e ttl the fndkn CWU 

Scr> lec wui ih* IniUati IVicc in t ht province* of Mftdn*, llombay. Hourf, 
1 r -nalcd PtrSVitwiSi Iffltrai Provinces, Punjab, Bill at, Omsa, Aiiuni, ami Sind 
vu JOG ano 41 ^ T^pprclivcly, 

* Bcrn s rf naiicttd Urtr the thmi and fnuflh raimuima The Mu^kal* had 
ihf brown cciHiptaxinri languid niarnir/ ai the eminln c*f theur ELMtivtr* 
TraiMft m Mlgu* (iS^l>, p. ^ ^ 
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^Hicre has always been association of the two communities in 
the civil administration and in business and co-operation in 
philanthropic and other good causes. There have always been 
Europeans filled with a consuming zeal for the moral* social, and 
economic uplift of India. But otherwise contacts have been neither 
mam nor close. There is no natural tic between Great Britain 
and India, no community of blond at religion, no Hus and reflux 
of population- Divided by race. Mood, and religion, the race* 
have been kept apart by differences in !heir ways of life, personal 
habits h psychological differences* ineompaiibility of tastes, diver¬ 
gences of outlook, and, not least, the temperamental exclusiveness 
and reserve of fisc English—traits which Emerson epitomized in 
the saving that each of these islanders is himself an island. These 
national traits are apt to display ihcmselvca in an indifference* 
having no root in racial antagonism, which cultured Indians are 
toy sensitive to ignore* and too pufite co expostulate against, hut 
which Causes a feeling of irritation* or exasperation, or rankling 
resentment according to their temperament. They appreciate the 
genial good-humoured manner shown by some Europeans, but 
complain that the English generally are not forthcoming* are mostly 
content with a dull courtesy, and seem to have no dtsirt: to "get 
into iheir skins ’* 1 

A further handicap to the English Jm been their linguistic 
weakness. The acquisition of foreign languages has notoriously 
never been their forte, and comparatively few have been able to 
gain a really deep knowledge of Indian tongues. There is a common 
belief that an earlier generation had a fuller and mure thorough 
knowledge* but tills is open to question. The remarks on the 
subject in Sir William Slecman’s Hambies ami Itratftrfiims of an 
Indian Official (i^Hl arc emphatic as to iheir deficiencies (which 
he himself admittedly shared) in talking upon subjects beyond 
everyday occurrences, and he has a giwxj deal to st> about their 
barbarous jargon, 4 We must'* he concluded, learn ilietr language 
lie!ter, or we must teach them ouf own, before we can venture to 
introduce among tkm those free institutional which would oblige 
ii* to meet them on equal terms at the bar, un the bench, or m the 
senate.' The hit Let* and not the former, course has been taken. 
The barrier to mutual understand lac has to some extern been 
broken down by the familiarity ot Indians wsib the English tongue 
hut the fact remains that all too few Englishmen are qualified by 

1 '111!:- ri a Invourflc cliche "I tX*r inteUtfittHtuu |t nut> prrhaipi ttmcnl to 

Gtttkftql Oouktr'i until ! ,# fu rcwn ihrte si hut wr way, taul u i* *** 

rtfrnftl 1 ruth. Get into ihcsr Try in frail tc thrir fedirLfj* fc Lecky mr* 

in Tft* Pfflitifnl Valut of Hiftvip: ‘Tk* powsrr of reaftstnG and undeniBnding 
8 TO** of cliiiiucu ; vtry MtTOt from our own u not* 1 think., tn 
character/ 
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linguistic knowledge to study Indian Uteri tine and so gain a real 
insight imp Indian culture. 

In addition to this* there is die wide difference of social customs 
a^d all that is implied by the term social conventions. The re¬ 
action* of each race to the other have been coloured by their huh it* 
and traditions. The attitude of Lhe orthodox Hindu to Euroj>cans 
is like that of Shy lock to Christians; he wilt buy with them, sell 
with them, talk with them, walk with them K but he will not eat 
with them, drink with them^ nor pray with them. Caste is incom¬ 
patible with the British idea of dining together as a mark of friend¬ 
ship and makes conviviality impossible. The purdah system also 
stand* in the way of social contacts. Englishmen are necessarily 
precluded from meeting purdah ladies, and many dificoun¬ 
tenance social relations between the women of their household 
anil Indian gentlemen on the ground dm there Ls no reciprocity* 
The objections to dining together are now disappearing in some 
sections of Indian society- ami purdah is losing its hold. But even 
those who have given it up shows disinclination to admit European* 
to their family life and mostly meet them in hotels or restaurants, 
or at entertainments of various kinds, and not jit home. For this 
and other reason*, comparatively few members of the two communi¬ 
ties are on terms of dose intimacy or friendship, the bonds of which 
art little likely to be forged in die office ur counting house. 

Personal intercourse lias thus been limited to a narrow field. 
I his was especially the case after the Mutiny, which left an afier- 
math uf bitterness. ‘Hie; two communities were estranged and out 
of sympathy, the British having memories of treachery and massacre, 
the Indians memories of fierce retribution and of reprisals in which 
the innocent suffered with the guilty, and there was scarcely any¬ 
thing like a society in which they mixed on equal terms. The feel- 
mg£ of mutual distrust and rancour slowly died away, and there 
was a gradual rapprochement There is now more social inter¬ 
course owing to a variety of causes, Much a* the growth of mutual 
esteem, tlic common bonds of work and sport—Mpmtiati on 
the bench and at the bar, in official work, in private 3 main css r in 
games, in freemasomy'—a fuller appreciation on die one side o! 
the capacity, intellectual gifts and courteous manners of cultured 
Indians and np the other a better understanding of British idio¬ 
cy ncronies.. *1 he intellectuals of both races have many interest* in 
common, us hav c also the commercial communities, Indian and 
European. L he Indian jetmtnt dor/ r, inland in such things as 
motor-cars* bridge, polo arid other forms of sport, and having much 
the same intellectual pabulum—mostly modern Redon—gels un 
easily enough whh its European counterpart. Social contacts are 
still, however, limited in number and extent, Few In diana enjoy 
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tliem outside a comparatively small society, more or less European¬ 
ized, living chiefly in urban centres and consisting mainly of com¬ 
mercial magnates, captains of industry, and members of die civil 
services and of the teamed professions. This society is not' large 
enough to be more or less self-sufficing and independent of Euro¬ 
pean society, which is a diminishing asset owing to the Indianijta- 
tion of the services and the replacement of European by Indian 
agency in uther walks of life. 

In the great majority of cases the impact of western influences 
has been due to impersonal factors, particularly the systems of 
government and taw, the importation of the technical develop¬ 
ments and material products of European civilization, and the 
invisible import of ideas. 1’he effects of the systems of government 
and law' will be mentioned later. As for the effects of commerce, 
it has been said by John Stuart Mill that its economic advantages 
are surpassed by the value of tile intellectual ami moral results 
produced by placing human beings in contact with persons dis¬ 
similar to themselves and with modes of thought and action 
unlike those with which they are familiar; but in India such an 
influence is minimized by the distance between it and the western 
world and by the paucity of the European commercial community. 
The intellectual influence has also been to a great extent impersonal 
or indirect. I n most cases knowledge of the West, of its past history 
and contemporary movements, cultural, political, and economic, is 
obtained not first-hand but by secondary channels, such as col¬ 
legiate and scholastic instruction, given only in ran; easts by 
Europeans, or is derived from the impressions conveyed h> con¬ 
temporary publications, newspapers, periodicals, and bonks. Musi 
books are inaccessible 10 the great majority of the population owing 
tu their illiteracy, hut the influence of newspapers and periodicals 
is widespread. There are nearly four thousand published in the 
different languages uf India, and their circulation is not to be 
measured by the number of subscribers and purchasers, since 
they arc read out tu the illiterate by their literate friends and 
neighbours. 

The Press has been instrumental in making India increasingly 
world-conscious. Persons whose interests used to l*c only local or 
personal now study international affairs, and il has been noticed 
that the outbreak of war in 1939 aroused far wider and mure 
general interest than it did in 1914, The main, the absorbing 
interest of the Indian Free, however, is. and lias long been, 
internal politics. 11 lias been an organ of political propaganda, and 
though its voice has often been that of the demagogue, to it is 
chicflv due the political education of the people and the diffusion 
of nationalism. In the first half of the mneteetwh century it played 
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a different, and, some might think, a nobler pari. It was an organ of 
social and religions reform, and it set out to be a general educator, 
commonieating, a s one paper said, sound and valuable knowledge 
to the masses. It was then conducted not by trained journalists, 
dependent on it for a living, hut to a large extent by men of letters 
and leaders of progressive thought, though reactionaries were not 
wanting who opposed their efforts. Its character was both informs 
tive and reformative. To cite one instance, the Paiwabodkim 
Patriha, which was, started in 1843 by the head of the Brahroo 
Samaj, Debend ranaLh Tagore, with a literary genius, A sit ha y 
Kumar Dun, os ha editor, published religious and moral essays, 
scientific articles, accounts of different nations, and stories of the 
animate and inanimate creation. It was, according to Mr. R, C. 

vehicle lor all that could enlighten the expanding intellect 
of Bengal, it created a thirst for knowledge, and it spread the spirit 
of progress and reform. 1 

As for the influence exerted by contemporary publications of 
the 11 fst it has been pointed ottt by Dr, j, (1 , Ghosh in his chapter 
on Bengali literature and drama that those which appeal to popular 
taste are not altogether representative of the best which the West 
can offer. It is often the second-rate which is admired and believed 
III be a true reflection of western life and thought. In literature 
lesser luminaries, shedding a dim and feeble light, arc believed to 
be brig|u stars; the works of ephemeral writers have a vogue 
beyond their merits. In art specimens of a meretricious European 
style appeal to popular taste and are accepted as typical of the 
highest forms of western art. There seen is |o be a mutual disability 
in this respect. As an Indian observer remarked, 'the trouble k 
that English people admire in our work whirl we do not care for 
and that we appreciate in theirs what they do nui admire’. Hence 
Arid such anomalies as a brass-worker producing articles of 
Indian design for Europeans and articles of European design for 
the Indian public. 

English education k for the must pair an empirical study of the 
English language, which k learnt with the practical object of 
obtaining posts in government flCrvkc or employment in the pro¬ 
fessions But there is also a higher study of its literature, which 
lias had 3 far-reaching influence on the literature of different 
Indian languages. Except in South India, where a. secular lit era - 
lure Wats developed together with it religious literature, this wax 
lormcrly exalted above the level of contemporary life bv ihe ultra- 
natural sublimity of its subjects, which were mostly devotional 
and of jus characters, which were taken from the Hindu pantheon 
ur the legendary world. There were other themes, in chronicles 
' Uu’uitin V Rr»£*l {Calcutta, I'Vjsj, p 1(4, 
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and war-ballads, hut they were conspicuous for their paucity. 
Utetarv work was aim os* entirely poetical largely no doubt because 
poetry lent itself m oral tranamiasioni and to recitation in the absence 
of a printing-presg. There were a few prose works like commen¬ 
taries, but some even of them were metrical compositions li 
seciriicJ impossible. wrote Ahhl Didiois, for the Hindus to write 
except in verae. They have not a single ancient book', he observed, 
'that is written in prose, not even the books on medicine* grammar* 
and the like matter-of-fact themes. All Hindu books nut in verse 
are modern/ In addition to this, literature was marked by a certain 
conventionalism or even rigid formalism h which prescribed metres 
and forms of composition and to some extent cramped originality 

of thought. ... 

Literature reflect* the spirit of the age, and in India it ta a 
medium through which ait old culture is seen to be in transition 
to a new . The study of English literature brought about chan^a 
hotli of form and substance. New themes and vehicles ot expres¬ 
sion were adopted; some forms of composition were transplanted 
and naturalized. All the main languages have been affected, but 
the effect on Hindi hits perhaps been less than on others. It is so 
much the language of the more strictly orthodox mem h ere of the 
intelligentsia, as well us of the peasantry and of the women* that it 
Is less susceptible to outside influences. There is now an abundant 
prose lit era tore in which history* biography, fiction, criticism, and 
the essay iind place. The obsession of religion and mythology has 
passed away. Writers Sake an interest in Man ns well as in Gud p 
and themes arc sought in contemporary life* hi hum.in relation- 
flhipa, and in the wonders of Nature- The swaddling clothes of 
Sanskrit htive been thrown oil and literature is no longer mi com 
stricted or conventional* hut is far more catholic in range and 
realistic: hi style. At one time the predilection for English was 
almost a passion. St led to mere imitations in Bengali where men 
instead of writing in their own language composed English verse 
of Lirn inferior quality. In Maharashtra Sir \lomer Municr- 
William* was told in 187ft hy a highly educated Marathi gentleman 
that ht- scarcely knew a man among his fellow-country men who 
could write giwjd Marathi/ I Lippily this phase has almost passed 
away and nrhcr^ find creative expression in their mother-tongue, 
though there h still a certain amount of mere adaptation without 
originalitv. Mr. S_ S. Bharati has already mcmioned 1 he cheap 
and v id ear adaptations uf sensational or commonplace English 
novel* and plays which appear in Tamil* and Professor LJimdekar 
the strange non- Indian life depicted in Marathi fiction. Great, 
however, as the change has been, there hits been no complete 

■ Motion lrtdi*i iif»J th* tniktim (1^71?), p. aiy. 
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break with iht past. Not all have bowed to the new idols, 
i'hc spelt of religion and mysticism endure^ and the old 
Indian masters have their modem disciples who follow in their 
footsteps. 

One other form of contact may he briefly referred to, that due 
to sport and games, which briny Europeans and Indians together 
in friendly rivalry and level ibe harriers uf race, if only temporarily. 
\ aimer India has taken whole-heartedly to li^glkh games and lias 
become to a certain extent sport-minded, at least in the cities and 
br^c tomms, if not as yet in rural aittas. The favourite games are 
hockey, football cricket, and lawn tennis, which in uu%an areas 
have become naturalized and form psirt of die life of the younger 
generation, tn Kashmir there was at first some avert ion from 
football among Brahmans because uf the ceremonial impurity 
caused by leather, but this prejudice soon wore a wav, and it 
docs not see in to have been in evidence elsewhere. The most 
popular game is perhaps hockey, in which India is the diampion 
ot the world, having won the bat three Olympic contests, 
AssiH;btfon football appears to have come into vogue in the 
eighties with the institution of a tournament ;it Simla by Sir 
Mortimer Durand, whose name it bcara* and is now played by 
thousands of club* all over the country under the aegis of football 
asocial ion*. It is particularly popular in Calcutta and Madras, 
where cup tics attract huge and enthusiastic crowds. Rugby foot- 
ball 4 with all its exhilaration, has made no appeal to Indians and 
is not played by them. Lawn-tennis was introduced in the 
"seventies, ami India is now represented in Davis Cup muiche*. 
Cricket lias established itself liriulv: the name uf Ranjitsinghji \a ,i 
household word in the cricket world, and India \m advanced to 
tlie dignity of test matches. The Parsis of Bombay led the why, 
sending teams to England in and 1888* and starting, in 1^92, 
an annual match against the focal Europeans, which developed 
into a quadrangular tournament between Parsis, Hindus, MusliiiijS 
and Europeans, In Jbinnhjiy city :a -iarn as thim matches may 
Ik seen m progress at the taunt time on the spacious Maidan; in 
the adjoining country cricket is B what it is not clwwhcR-, a rilhgc 
game. An observer tells u* itnu in tl.L fishing villages near 
Bombay men and boys, naked except for a foin-clotfo may be seen 
baiting,bowling, and fielding with n surprising skill and knowledge 
id cricket and with an enthusiasm which shows that the game 
has a solid foundation. 1 In this as in other games. There is a spirit 
of real sportsmanships 


W K, I.Urnd! on fttiha 1 1 yj-o), p, iS| r 
‘ ivifly bc osijfltK*ned, n* a kin4 -a HHtKm|mli^kj| curin^r*. 

. tr. t *, mfot -u I!h us thnl h-i* sttfi m jilnytr in b £&mt uf cricket wjjk 
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GOVEKNMENT ANl* ADMINISTRATION 
A resolution part'd by the House of Commons in 1793 affirmed 
that it was the peculiar and bounden duty of the legislature to 
promote by all just and prudent means the interest and happiness 
nf \hn British dominions in Ehe Hast* It was thus recognized that, 
in the words used by Lord William Rctltmck ii» 1K04, the system 
was to be one which founded British greatness on Indian liappmess. 
This necessarily involved the establishment of law and order, the 
administration of even-handed justice, the maintenance of public, 
and the protection of private, rig)Us—in other words, the dis¬ 
charge of the primary functions of government as understood in 
the West. India, however, was not a tabula fast i. it was a land 
with well-established social and legal institutions, and the question 
amse whether and to what extent the system of government should 
follow Indian or European models and whetiu-r pre-existing 
institutions should be retained or should be discarded in favour of 
importations from the West. Questions both of principle and policy 
w ere involved. I low far could the ildlui qua he maintained without 
sacrifice of the moral and political principles of the British and 
without injury to their convictions of what was right. Slow tar 
could administration t>c westernized without causing dislocation 
which might du more harm than good ? \Y as, in fact, any synthesis 
possible between the static ideas of the East and the progressive 
ideas of the West? The position of the British, faced with this 
dilemma, has aptly been compared with that of men forced to make 
[heir watches keep time in two longitudes, neither too fast to 
endanger security nor too slow to impede progress, 1 In the end 
there was the usual British solution of the problem—a kind of 
compromise—but on the whole the tendency was to western¬ 
isation. the dominant principle living Unit expressed by Lord 
Lawrence: in doing the best wc can for ihe people, we arc bound 
by our conscience and not by 1 heirs/ 1 

In the early days of their dominion the British endeavoured to 
build on the foundations already laid, though the actual super¬ 
structure of government bad collapsed. It was one of >> arrett 
Hastings's cardinal principles that the government, while dis¬ 
charging it* responsibility as the guardian of civil rights, should, 
as far as possible, maintain Indian institutions, As he bimseli 


found I hr wicker, mule aim..- pajre. an.l pUrt -.,t,LL-thiiiii ult the pildi. I hf 
Brahman butininn, knowing that the tvickrt „ hewUfheil, it unnerved anl i> 
uni, bowled: muTull lh,ru who plumed tbe lottery «e jubilant Gharwur 
&uflrfin£ tn Kaihmir (lQ!lQ>.p. 3J 

J i j S 1 M-jinr, I 'iifajt* CiymirMtittttt id ikr h&tl mb£ tht n**r 

p mT;T. II W«r,{l»r M**- . „ 

1 Lady Bdwardctr, Mtimtn'ah 0} lAr hit nmi U»m »f Mtgut-tsrnnnl Air 
Uttbrrt 'B hitr.irJt, (iSSUil. wl. it, p- i<jh. 
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declared, his object wra to establish a system which would possess 
ail authority founded on the ancient laws of India, and winds 
would enable the people to he ruled with ease and moderation 
according tn their own ideas, manners* and prejudices . 1 

fc ln a word, let thi* be the working principle of our government qf 
the people, whose case and welfare we are bound both by justice and 
policy ip present; to make their laws sit as light ms ibeni |» 
and to share with ihcm the principles of our own constiiutioij where 
Lhc> arc capable of partaking of them conaktenth with their other 
rights and the welfare of the state. 


Accordingly, the an dent landmarks were not removed, The I iindu 
and Islamic systems of personal taw were maintained, the Islamic 
penal bw continued to be administered* Indian personnel was 
employed in die administration, and the executive system followed 
the hues already laid down by the Mughals, Le. there was 
a chain ui officials, each with jurisdiction over a definite area, 
through whom the orders of the government were transmitted and 
y} whom they were executed* An Angiuririog tendency $et in 
under Lord Cornwallis, who excluded Indian* from officer of 
trust and responsibility, remuu Licit the administration more in 
consonance with European ideas, and revolutionized the agrarian 
system tn Bengal, Bihar, and some adjoining areas bv means of 
the Permanent Settlement, which introduced an English form of 
Landed property, Land hold era who had been liable to displace- 
merit by the State acquired a Hiatus resembling that of English 
landlords, befog made owners of the sod not in recognition of anv 
pre-existing right, hoi as a measure of policy dictated by English 
ideas of the value uf a tquirrardiy, llw Anglicizing tendency was 
checked in 1833, when a parliamentary committee, which held the 
usual inquiry imp the administration of India before the rc- 
ficniil of the charter of the East Jndia Company, Lid down that 
the laws of India should lie adapted to the icdi'ngs and habit* of 
likihaus rather than to those of Europeans* condemned the racial 
discnmmarion which had reunited in the exclusion q( Indians from 
all but subordinate posts, and declared that ii was recognized that 
the interests of Indian subjects should be consul led in preference 
to chose of Europeans whenever the two came into conflict. This 
declaration, which was inspired by the huniamrariaii ideiib derived 
Jargely fr. im the evangelical movement in England, was st remzrk- 
mc advance in the conception of the rdaiiuns between a Eujoi>«in 
mmon and one of its dependencies* It had been the general 
ie t the imeresis of the latter should be subordinated to 

3*™** ***** m Indian flatky t 7S t> t^ { [rr|^>, 

M. E. Mun^tan J^M, II tirrfn in 
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those of the former, and it wa$ now enunciated ns a guiding 
principle that the welfare of the subject race should have priority 
over the advantage of the ruling nice, though it must be added that 
thin principle was not always honoured in practice. 

The Charter Act of 1833 specifically provided that no Indian 
should be debarred from holding any office by reason only of his 
religion, place of birth, de&ccm t or colour. The Board of Directors 
followed this up with a dispatch pointing out that it meant that in 
future there should he 'no governing caste in British India and 
that Indians were to be admitted to places of trust a* freely sud 
fully as regard to the due discharge of the function* attached to 
them would al low, I ti other w 1 »rdft F Capac tty™ and not race was to 
he the criterion of eligibility for administrative offices. Indians 
were according!v appointed in increasing numbers to responsible 
judicial and executive posts, but not to the corps d'i-tii* represented 
hy the Indian Civil Service, which had a monopoly of the higher 
poais.i There was moreover no idea of asst relating Indians with 
the government as distinct from the adminbtratian ->f tiie country. 
Representative institutions were regarded as ab^ututeh out oi the 
question; no one, however democratic his views, suggests lI sheir 
introduction. In the House of t omninns debate on the Act of 
183^ L^rd Macatitav envisaged the possibility that by means of 
good government India might be educated into a capacity for 
better government arid might in some future age demand European 
institutions h but such a prospect was admittedly visionary, 

'In India', he said. Son cannot have representative institution*, . , 
Wc have to frame a gnod government for a cminiry into which, hy 
universal acknowledgement, we voirnot introduct those instil min us 
which all our tub its, which all the reasonings of European philosopher, 
which all the history of our own part of the- world lead os to consider 
as the otic great security for good government." 

There was no attempt tu introduce English law systematically* 
though, as pointed out in the next section, there was a gradual 
infusion of it into the judicial administration, its principle* being 
followed or its specific provisions applied in coses where the exist¬ 
ing svstems of law failed to give any guidance. The SYrmafient 
Settlement, which was in force in Bengal, Bihar, and parts of 
Madras and the United Province^, was not extended elsewhere. 
The land revenue admiixistr.1!ion. on which the agricultural pros¬ 
perity of the people largely depends, followed old lines. I he 

* A non of Hajit Rons Mohan Ray vn, ll b xiue, i[ppmnttd So a imtenhip, 
whkh, u 7V Twm of 14 JanUAr? iH* 'wai tht first uppamtmttit to jnc 
of (tutor tilillTJoni which, Eli the cfraic of pi-nflniitkm. U* flOW °'! K r 
in iltr nqVrtnJltr.fit I mb* and rUcra him It onw on a KKtUng wslh the tim 
■itiuti? the Unrnh of (hr land 1 ; but (hi* wu * iftlJti r^apgc Mprment 

anJ the Indian Civil Servict WW *tdl a clow? Jiiwnt fwr EnghilllM* 
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methods df assessment which were found in existence continued, 
though they were modified as the mu ft of experience and 
study of local conditions, w hile a substantial change was made by 
the introduction of English ideas nf proprietorship- Mistakes were 
made at first owing to the intricacies of a strange system of hind 
tenures, nsi for example, in the North-Western Provinces, where, 
it lias been said, Vur early Commissioners and Collectors were 
working in the dark or, ill best, were as mariners in a troubled or 
dangerous sea without chart or cqinpa&sV Hut knowledge was 
gradually gained, mistakes were rectified, and the essential features 
of the Indian agrarian system were preserved, This was due 
mainly to the existence of a school of administrators with whom 
the conservation of indigenous institutions w as an article of faith. 
In Mad ran Sir 1 bonus Munru mam tamed the system, known as 
ryotwari settlement, by which the State dealt direct with the 
cultivators and recognised no intermediate proprietors, this, he 
insisted, being the old custom of the country,- fn the Deccan the 
same policy was followed by Idphimuone, whose instructions to 
his officers were; 'Maintain Lbc native system ... . above all, make 
no innovations."" 1 In Lbc north-west the tights of cultivators were 
preserved by the settlement which, beginning in 1833, resulted in 
a record nf landed rights which has been described as 0 Durmsday 
Bonk mil Magna Charta combined- Here too the integrity of the 
village communities was respected and their joint responfiibility 
iva^p recognized by James I homason, Li e l] ten Lin t -Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces, from 1843 to 1S53. His policy was 
summed up in Ids dictum: "Support old institutions and do not 
distract the people by attempting a new one/ 1 lb* influence is 
reflected in the saying of one of hi* officers that for the British to 
set to work to improve or alter existing insulations would be about 
as wise :is for the Indian village communities to attempt to regulate 
the British constitution,* In the Punjab again the village system 
was made ihc basis of administration, village communities which 
were collapsing nr dying out being restored anti given new life, 
while the customary taw was incorporated in the law of the land 
unless it C 3 tne into con 11 ict With moral principles or public policy, 
when it was replaced by the higher law of justice t equity, and good 
conscience. 


* !>V lMlk " H - AVpfra iWf ik T i\ f iWfhrWr%trt# Pmfartl rtf Jfhr/rrt (iftfa), pp. 
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The desire to preserve continuity with the part and to make no 
revolutionary change® wa^ also apparent in religious policy. This 
was the diametrical opposite of that pursued by the Portuguese, 
who had lent the weight of civil authority to missionary propaganda 
and gave preferential treatment to Indian Converts. Lon^ before 
it had political power the East India Company had shown respect 
for the religions of India; according to Oviugton, a chaplain who 
went to Surat in 1685, the factory chapel there, though decently 
embellished* contained no figures of living beings 50 as lo give no 
occasion of offence to Muslims. After ii ceased to he merely a 
trading corptimtion K the Company for a long rime did its best to 
keep missionaries nut of India and discriminated against Indian 
Christian? in South India- w here they were numerous. Until 18ji 
they were excluded from appointments in the judicial service and 
from legal practice as pleaders, the Company showing less toler¬ 
ance to them than an Indian prince like the Raja of Tanjorc, who 
admitted them freely to office. Not only were the religious 
observances of Hindus and Muslims scrupulously respected* but 
official countenance was given to them. Troop® paraded and 
military bands played during Hindu festivals; guns were fired to 
announce the appearance of ihc new moon which marks the close 
of the month of Ranr/an and the end nf the fast which b ineumtient 
upon Muslims. In 1802, on the conclusion of the peace of Amiens, 
3 deputation from the government went in procession to the prin¬ 
cipal fihrinc of Kali in the capital city of Calcutta and presented 
Rs. 5,000 to the idol as a thank-offering for the success of the 
British arms against Napoleon—a proceeding which may fairly be 
likened to bowing down in the temple of Rimmon, 

Further, the Company undertook liabilities which had been 
created or recognized by its predecessors in rule in regard to 
religious endowments and establishments. A Regulation passed 
in 1817 stated in its preamble that it was the duly of the govern¬ 
ment to provide that all Hindu rt he sons endowments should be 
applied according to the intent and will of the grantor, and govern¬ 
ment accordingly assumed the administration of many temples. 
The proceeds of a Lax on pilgrims were devoted to the upkeep of 
the temple of Jaganmth at Puri, as well as to die provision of 
accommodation for pilgrims, flo that the Company was taunted 
with being the churchwarden of an idol. The Madras government 
responsible for the administration nf over 7,500 Hindu shrines 
in 1833* and its connexion with them extended to details of 
management. Official* regulated their funds, repaired their build* 
lugs, appointed their servants, kept the temple ears in order, and, 
when necessary, employed forced labour to drag the Liticr—a form 
of corvie from which Indian Christians were not exempt and fur 
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refusal to share in which conscientious objectors were liable to be 
beaten- 

An outcry was raised in Great Hritoin against the assnri&rion of 
the Company with liinduiMru which wh* represented as giving 
State sanction to idolatry and as unworthy of a Christian nation, 1 
The Directors yielded to the force of public opinion and in <853 
Issued orders- that the Government of India should cease to have 
any direct connexion with religious institutions and should abolish 
the pilgrim taxes. The latter order was given legislative form in 
1840, and next year instructions were given that no troops should be 
called out nr military bands allowed to play in honour of Indian 
festivals,, largely in consequence of the action taken in i%8 by the 
Commandcr-iri’Chirf of the Madras Army, Sir Peregrine Maitland, 
who resigned his command by way of pfOtttt against troops being 
required to assist in Hindu edebnitinns. Finally, in 1863* the 
government ceased to have any concern with religious endowments, 
w hich w ere made over to local committees or trustees.* 

The dissociation uf the government from religion was opposed 
to Indian sentiment, to which the conception of a purely secular 
state was foreign, both Muslims and Hindus cherished the idea 
of an intimate connexion between Church and State, A divorce 
between the two was opposed to their conceptions of the duty of 
the sovereign ns maimaincr of the faith. The British government p 
of course, professed neither Idam nor Hinduism, but as the 
successor of Muslim and Hindu sovereigns it was held to have 
inherited tlidr obligations and it was expected to discharge them. 
Their repudiation was regarded as ait abdication of one of the 
essential functions of government, as a deliberate demdiction of 
dun especially in South India* where ihc ruling power had for 
centuries managed temples and their funds and the local repre¬ 
sentative of the British government hod been looked on as the 
friendly guardian of religion. 

On the whole il may he said that during the first half of the 

1 In ihc third cditb&fl oF Fcggl'l India % Crim to Btiiuh Humanity (1810X fivt 
tlulfUcfv p«£M. w'trt drvntril to Mritnh Conncchrm with fd-uUlry'. 

1 Tho comprehemive future of thc&q onim ii an index of the extent to which 

pivctnmcHl tiritiu Lhr r»tiltht be, tt^udnled with temple vrarahip. Il w jm bid down 
Ihm firilhdi funetbrnarir* »lvould mL* tit part in ihp inferior m*raprnuntt uf 
itmplc*, tn die ciuroiiti, monitor*, and rctijcknis pnacmfimti of th *<t prk*u and 
ottcMoim* in ihe itranpemviU of tlunr wrcvnnnM^, =md generally in the conduct 
nf ihcir inu rsor economy, In u[l nutter* T dating to temples worship, fttfivnd** 
r*iii«kma itmctictt, and ccmnonitl observance* the people ihuuld be left to 
ihrmirlvca Mnrro.tr, if tliL-tr wfii' fiompbinf* nf divrJsLun iff Winplc fundi c j 
Other pmpoKi, they must s-e^ic rednsa froni the wwti of Jew undj not frnrn ihc 
nccciitiv £ uuthoriiy, which find hitherto LnttrwnoJ in cstirfl pi mlvorntdon. 

1 An Au Wai piwwl which forhddr the f tovcnunrriT of India And all iff ufEccn 
n> undertake ihc foperifitcraknot of -an;, progeny panted for \hc support of a 
rcligimia wfihlithllMSU nr to Irikr part in the manttgement of an tndowTneflt 
mi (hie for the mimltnancc M meh efr cAtnUkhttuEffl. 
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nineteenth century the general trend of administration was con¬ 
servative. The guiding principle was that expressed in Lord 
Falkland's words: "When it is not necessary to change* it 1® neces¬ 
sary not to change". Continuity with the past was preserved and 
indigenous institutions were maintained—a process admirably 
described by James Thomason in 1853, 

VVc hm m-i x\ he said, 'swept over the country lake -t torrent, destroy¬ 
ing all that ii found and leaving nothing but whst it Iiju ttself dE|o^ued, 
Our course has rather heen thru of 3 gently swelling inundation which 
leaves the former surface undisturbed and spreads over it a richer 
mould, from which the vegetation may tfajtrrc a new verdure and the 
landscape a beauty which was unknown before. Such has been our 
course in the civil administration., We examined the existing systems, 
retained whatever of them wc found to he right and just* and then 
engrafted on ihk basis new maxims derived from our own institutions. IJ 

There was tilt les? desire 10 interfere with old-established in®ti- 
tutionh because the conduct of government was largely regulated 
by the doctrines of the hmsrsfmn school* current in Great Britain* 
of w hich the main tuner was that nothing conduced so much to the 
well-being of the community as the pursuit of individual interests 
hampered by the least possible interference from ^overruncm The 
motto of the age was self-help, nut State-help* and the intervention 
of public authority was restricted. The State was not expected to 
perforin functions* in regard, for instance, to education* public 
health, and economic organization, which are now regarded as? 
among it® legitimate or essential activities* The Government of 
India has always reacted to views current in Great Britain, and it 
subscribed to the fnisirz fairt doctrine® during the first half of 
the nineteenth century and the early part of its second half with 
one no 1 able exception, education having been accepted a* 3 £tatc 
responsibility since iS 13* when the Charter Act provided fur a 
grant for educational puipOSes in pursuance of a resolution of the 
House of Commons affirming that, in order to promote the interests 
and happiness of ihe people of Tndia. government should take 
measure® for the introduction of useful knowledge and of religious 
and morel improvement among them. It was regarded as an 
axiomatic t nit Is that the law of supply and demand should be 
allowed to operate without State interference. Honest, but 
obstinate and mistaken, adherence to this belief led to terrible 
mortality in the Ori^oa famine of *S66«S, It was assumed that the 
law of demand and supply would inevitably operate to save million® 
from starving* though it was unable to do ®o in the absence nf 
means of transport. The head of the provincial administration 


1 &U W. \V Hunter. Thirty ,..n iiSih.C'. pp. t$y-+ 
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declared (h it if lie were to attempt to interfere with prices he would 
consider himself no tetter than a thief, a sentiment which reads 
strangely at a time when there is a system of com ml in Great 
Britain of the prices of various commodities. 

The government was compelled by the force of circumstances 
and its own sense of responsibility for the public welfare to abandon 
the famtz fain policy. It had hoped that the resources of the 
countn would be developed by means of private enterprise but 
found that private enterprise was not sufficiently forthcoming* 
Its lack was due partly to the fact that the people had little or no 
idea or experience of co-operative work outside small areas Ptich 
as villages, and partly to a hah it of mind which distinguishes 
between the legitimate spheres of governmental and individual 
action, the people looking to government to take the initiative in 
matters concerning the public welfare and regarding it as improper 
for private persons to intrude on them, unless commanded to do 
*o + There was consequently an absence of the spirit of public 
service ami the government was constantly forced to under!Like 
work which in wesicm countries is performed by local organiza¬ 
tion* or non-official agencies* 'One of the greatest drawbacks*, 
wrote Lord DalUausic in 1853, 'to the advance of this country in 
material prosperity has been the total dependence upon the 
government in which the community has placed itself and its 
apparent helplessness 10 do anything for itself/ These words 
formed part of bis famous minute on railways, which, in the 
absence of private enterprise in India, were to be built and ex¬ 
tended by means of British capital and British energy, to which 
he looked fur the development uf limit: and industry. In other 
spheres of activity no out side assistance could be expected and the 
government was forced to take action itself. In particular, it bid 
to control the relations of different classes in order tu protect the 
weak and submissive against the strong and aggressive. Legislative 
enactments were not in themselves sufficient to prevent the ex¬ 
ploitation of large classes which were either too ignorant or too 
poor or too cowed to take advantage of their provisions, Special 
measures had to he taken for die protection of the rights and 
interests of cultivators, debtors, and primitive tribe*, whose welfare 
depended largely on the executive action of the government and 
its officers, by which the law had both to be implemented and 
supplemented. 

!n the second half of the nineteenth century the pendulum 
swung in the direction of greater westernization of the system of 
government. There was a demand for more precise methods of 
administration and for an extension of the range nf governmental 
functions, ax the result of the pressure partly of public opinion in 
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Great Britain and partly of educated opinion in India, which 
became more exacting in its requirements. Aa die government 
became more closely organized and its functions were enlarged* 
the sen ices of professional administrators became more necessary, 
and it became more of a government by experts, Indian an well 
as British, who were exempt from interference by popularly 
constituted hodics. It was from this time that the administration 
began to be called I Hire.™ erratic. I'lie term was correct in one 
sense* inasmuch as the work of government was in the hands 
of governors by profession, which as J. S, Mill said, is the 
essence and meaning of bureaucracy. It also connotes, however, 
government by and from offices, whose chief task is to make 
and enforce rules and regulations, and from this point of view it 
was not altogether applicable. 1 The system tn India was ml one of 
mere office control. There Here sccreUriats and various depart¬ 
ments for special branches of administration, such as excise, 
education* forests, public works, and jails; there were rules and 
regulations galore; but the basis of the administration, the essential 
feature which differentiated it from an impersonal bureaucracy of 
the western kind* was the district officer, in whom local authorin' 
was concentrated and who was peripatetic for a considerable pan of 
the year moving from place to ptaee, in touch with all classes, 
investigating local conditions, inquiring into complaints redress¬ 
ing, if possible, grievances on the spot, and, in general, giving the 
people a form of personal rule. His name and fame live after him, 
if only he is left long enough m a district to make an impress on it, 
whereas the memory of the secretariat officer is soon lost in 
oblivion. 

The ranj^eof State activities was steadily extended, English law 
was made the basis of codes which followed in quick succession, 
and the indue nee of English principles and practice was seen in 
the general administration. Sir Fitzjarues Stephen, who, as Law 
Member of Council from iflfio to 1872, had an important part in 
the L-odiftcatirFri of the law, expressed the opinion that the Mutiny 
was in its essence a break-down of m old system, the renunciation 
of an attempt to effect ait impossible compromise between the 
Asiatic and the European view of things, legal* military, and admin Ls- 
t nitiye. 2 The com promise m ight not have been (mpgaij hi e, but the 
Mutiny left British officials with little sfomacb for compromise 

1 The crimjTitTtinjy of Sir Henry Maine is nf intent t. Tile dyaloftiatic 
now rarniiiR- mu* tt»c impute* nothing hui kntm ledge and experinw, 
rhe fnJlnn bunttikemey » merely ■ Isnrborwi* fotrign phrase applied wiiih 
i accuracy rcniarkable a body of puhlk ■crvanln in«iy country h** produced, 

in *dminhtn 4 jjii^ ibr iffiliri of tv vnsf pomiljilion under ptrfcclJv 
dt-fiiiile md intelligently Hated rub*-* T. H. Word, Jj lit Reign of Quern Victoria 

p, JI4. 

4 Im. at., G, O, Ttrvcljrart, Uft find Ltttfrf of Lotd P- JM. 
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and %vith feelings **f bittemts* agaiim oriental mctWL ITtt 
old idea of governing the people in lheir own way had been so 
dtsistmu« in it* results that the government must now do what i! 
considered best for I hem, whether 10 their liking or not. 

'lTic government was, a* Lord Lawrence pointed mt in 1858, 

□ trustee for the people, but nut in the sense that it was bound by 
the will of the people, ‘We hove not been elected or placed in 
power by die people, but we are here through our moral superi¬ 
ority, by the force of circumstances, by the will of Providence. 
This alone constitutes our charter to govern India.'* 'Hie criterion 
of public good was not the popular wilt hut the ruling power's ideas 
of duty and obligation, and it held itself bound to do good to the 
people according m iss own light and not theirs The idea of 
trusteeship in the sen?ie of tutelage js a training for ielf-government 
was at the same time not forgotten in spite of the revulsion of feel¬ 
ing caused by the Mutiny. There were men like Sir Herbert 
Edwurdr* who could declare publicly that England should set 
before her the policy of first fitting India for freedom and then 
setting her free. England, which at the lime (1S60) was shouting 
□cmss the narrow seas "Italy for the Indians', would in time, be 
hoped, lift its voice still higher and shout across the world "India 
for the Indians', it might take years—even a century—to fit India 
for self-gm'CTimiritt, hilt ii was a thing worth doing and a thing 
that might he done England might then gladly and proudly leave 
India, the stately daughter she had reared_ to walk the future with 
a free imperial step, with her resources developed and hrr people 
enlightened, awakened, and no longer bukted in the Lap! but 
Linked with the civilised races of the West, He himself contem¬ 
plated sm India no longer idolatrous or caste-ridden, hut converted 
to, and regenerated by p Christianity, and he held that till she w^as 
leavened with Christianity she would be unfit for freedom; but 
othcTS took a more secular view and did not postulate Christianiza¬ 
tion as a qualification for self-government. 1 

It ha* been said by a wise Indian administrator that what the 
masse* desire above all things is to be left alone, but it is the mk- 
Fnrtune uf the mission of England that si cannot leave them alone. J 
Actually its mis-sirm was to eLvc India the best form of government 
that :l waa capable of giving and India was capable of receiving, 
and if ibis task was to be accomplished, the status quo had to be 
disturbed. Specialized departments, of uovemmem were created 
which atFccted the individual and the public in many different 
ways. The preservation of indigenous forms of arganiratiwi was 

* She MrmvHtd* r/ thw Uf* and Sir Hifhfrl Eiftctiftfri 

(jRS6) r vcjl. ii, p. ygy * Ibid., \u\. ii pp. 141-3, 

J Sar Chojtti Audition in Lrsrd Lsp^rrmr <lfri 7 >. P- 1+4 
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no longer j primary cun si deration; die spirit uf individual ism, so 
congenial rtp the British temperament, led to the recognition of 
individual in place of collective responsibility. The watchword was 
progress and reform, and the semUcominima) village life, which, it 
muse be admitted* was largely sialic, vv:ls regarded as unequal to the 
require m ents of a progressive administration. In order therefore 
to attain efficiency, work which had been done by die co-operative 
efforts of villagers was brought under control or handed over to 
agents responsible iu the government and not to die village com¬ 
munity, This general statement of die trend of administration is, 
however, subject to considerable qualification. The country' being 
too poor to biar the expense of the machinery of a modem Euro¬ 
pean Suite, considerations of economy limited die strength of the 
administrative staff and circumscribed the circle of its activities. 
The State was not a Leviathan P and there was nothing like regi¬ 
mentation. Moreover, in dealing with backward races which had 
reached a less ad vanced stage a policy of conservation was followed 
in many cases* as far aa was compatible with the requirements of 
a modem system. Among the tribes of Assam the chiefs and head¬ 
men arc an integral part «f tile administrative machinery . Their 
authority is recognised and supported, and they control village life 
with a minimum of supervision. In the Santal Pargams the system 
of village administration by head-men I'm a I seen preserved and has 
escaped the disintegration common elsewhere. In the district of 
Angu! in Orissa there is still a simple form of administration which 
has been in force since 184^. Tlic village communities are main* 
rained: village hend-men collect rams, perform police duties, and 
investigate cases. 'The villagers pay neither school rates nor road 
ccbs* but raise the money required for education hy voluntary 
contributions and themselves provide the labour required fur the 
upkeep of school buildings, village mads, and the reservoirs used 
for the purpose of irrigation. 

The cult of efficiency was followed without any doubts ns to its 
virtue till wdl into the twentieth century, and its high priest wna 
Lord Cumm, 'Efficiency', lie declared, been our gospel, the 
key-note of our administration/ His justification of his Creed 
should at the same time be quoted. 'Efficiency of administration 
is, in my view* a synonym for the contentment of the governed. 
It is the one means of affecting the people an their homes and of 
adding only an mom if may he, but still an atom, 10 the happiness of 
the people.* like many other Victorians, be held that national pros- 
peril) by m their material well-being. This was the jurnmum 
barium, all tiuit End is in the stage die had reached cither needed 
or could desire. He consdciitinusly and wtcadfa-silv believed 
Lhiii the iJoud of India would be secured nut by self-government 
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but by good government; and good government must be uf the 
British pattern and no other* 4 We have come here with a civi¬ 
lization, an education* and a morality which we arc vain enough, 
without disparagement to others, to ihint the best that have ever 
been seen, and we have been placed, by the Power that ordains ill, 
in die seats of the mighty.' The rule of India being a British rule* 
and any other rule being in the circumstances of ihecase impossible, 
the tone and standard hhould be set by those who had created it 
and were responsible for in By virtue of their upbringing, educa¬ 
tion, and knowledge of the principles of government, Englishmen 
possessed the habits of mind and vigour of character essential 
for the task. Consequently, the highest posts of civil employment, 
Le.* those in the Indian Civil Service, though open to Indians, 
should as a general rule be held by Englishmen. Outside this 
corps d'elite, however, the policy was to restrict rather than extend 
European agency and to enlist Indians as fully as possible in the 
service of the State: and Lord Curzun had good reason for claiming 
that its result had been to establish a European system of govern¬ 
ment entrusted largely to non-European hands, J He Iwked for¬ 
ward to the time when India would he raised from the level of a 
dependency to the position which was bound to be hens, if it was 
not hers already, that of the greatest partner in the Empire, 1 but 
her advance was to be by means of paternal government under 
British comm!. Government was and should remain, a benevolent 
despotism; if it sacrificed its despotism, it would sacrifice its 
benevolence. In 1900 he expressed the belief thai the Congress 
was mitering to its fall anti said that one of his great ambitions was 
to assist if to a peaceful demise. A little over three yearn Inter he 
admitted that public opinion was daily becoming more powerful; 
hut at the end of his term of office he briefly dismissed the idea 
of political advance with the remark that he had not offered 
political concessions because he did not regard it as wisdom or 
states man ship in the intercuts of India to do so. J It can scarcely 
be doubted that he overlooked or under-estimated the strength of 
the forced which were at work. 

There had already been some political progress One result of 
the increasingly close nexus uf administration was to create condi¬ 
tions with which a system of autocracy, however benevolent, wit* 
incompatible. So long as the people were left largely to themed vea + 
such □ system could be maintained, but the more detailed regula¬ 
tion of their affairs made it desirable that they should he consulted 
and given a voice in iheir government* This principle was reeog- 

* See Sir T RaJtiwIi, ZW Curx&tj iff India (lyofO, pp i.n-6, S5i. 564. 

3 'IThii EitrJ cf HuTiuLiLhit r 71* Lj/i» Cr?tp« (1 q i S) tn3 ep. p jij, 

# Itlid,, up I5t, jaft, 4^0. 
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until by the institution of L-c^EsLitiue Councils in 1S61. and more 
fully by the Indian Councils Act of 1892* which widened the basis 
of govern mem by ftiving further opportunities to non-official 
Indian dements to take pan m its work. A step in the direction 
of autonomy in local affairs was also token in 1870* when Lord 
Mayo's government issued a resolution acknowledging the need 
of local interest and supervision for the management of funds 
devoted to education, sanitation, medical relief, and local public 
works. With thin object a system of local self-government was to 
be developed and municipal institutions were to be strengthened. 
Tliis was followed by a series of legislative enactments, which 
established a system of local bodies organized nut on Indian but 
on British lines, and which gave partial effect to the elective 
principle. 

The change which had by this lime come over the conception 
of the problem of government cannot be better illustrated than by 
the remarks made in 1878 by the Viceroy* Lord Lytton* with 
which may he compared the views already quoted, which had been 
expressed by Warren Hastings about a century before. 

‘The problem undertaken by the British rulct* of India (a political 
problem mure perplexing in its conditions and, as regards the result 
of its solution* more far-reaching than any which, etnee the dissolution 
of lhe Psfcv Knni:ui;i, has been undertaken by a conquering race) is the 
ipp Lion ion oL x\ic mo jit refined principles of European government and 
some of the most artificial institutions of European society to a vast 
Oriental population, in whose hiaurry, habits, and traditions they have 
had no previous existence- . . .* 

After referring to the faci that to the vast mass of the people 
British rule appeared U> be a foreign, and more or less uncongenial 
system uf administration, which was scarcely, if at all, intelligible 
tu the greater number uf those fur whose benefit ii w as maintained, 
he went on to say: 

'll h a fact which fficre is no disguising, and ii is also one which 
can not Ik? lcm constantly nr too anxiously recognized, Thai by enforcing 
these principles and establishing these hurt it iiiiati.fi we have placed and 
mii&t permanently maintain ounudve* at the head of a gradual but 
gigantic revolution—the greatest and must mumentouk social, moral* 
and religious, as well stt pn]ideal, revolution which perhaps the world 
has ever witnessed.' 1 

This diagnosis of the processes in operation ii* remarkable for its 
insight and is of more than temporary or transitory interest, indi¬ 
cating, ji3 it docs, the lines which were notv being consciously 
followed* 

1 Ld> H<-ny Balfour, Lmi Lyifan'i Indian Admnmtmtunt i pn S* i-u. 
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A lessor team by the British from their own history is that a 
constitution should be si growth, not a creation, per mhum. They 
were therefore chary of making new constitutions for India, + as 
though', to quote Arthur Youngs remark about the French* 
^constitution* were a pudding to be made from n recipe \ ITiree 
new constitutions however have been inaugurated within the 
last thirty-one years, each more liberal than the last. The first, 
which came into force in 1909, was an at tempt to blend principles 
of autocracy inherited from Hindu kings and -Mughal emperors 
with principles of democracy derived from Great Britain In 1917 
the British government announced that its policy was die gradual 
development of self-governing institutions with a view to the 
progressive realization of responsible government in India as an 
integral part of the British Empire. This detinittly marked the 
parting of the ways. Absolute government was in be discarded; 
responsible government by the people themselves was to come 
ultimately, although there was as yet no popular demand for it. 
There was a demand from an educated minority, hut the great 
majority had as yet neither the desire nor the capacity for it. It was, 
however, felt by the British government that a beginning could 
and should be made for the sake of the national ]ifc of India, 
The people should not be dependent on a paternal government but 
learn to stand on their own feet For \hh purpose the forms tif 
government which had grown upon British soil were to be trans¬ 
planted to a country with a ]opg tradition of autocracy* ‘We 
tic Lie ve\ wrote the authors of the scheme* 'that the placid, pathetic 
contentment of the masses in nut the soil on which Indian nation¬ 
hood will grow and that, in deliberately disturbing it, we are work¬ 
ing for her highest good. 1 'Our reason h the faith ihat Lh in us'; 1 
anti that faith was western in conception. 

Nationalism, striving Lo develop a sense of nationhood, grew 
apace during the next dreach: fn)2i 31). Political consciousness 
increased, and T alien though they were, die principles and prac¬ 
tice* of the British parliamentary system wen? accepted as the 
norm. Finally, in 1931, the British government announced its 
determination that the responsibility for the government of British 
India should bt transferred from the British parliament to Indian 
legislatures (centra] and provincial). 'Fherc was to be a demo¬ 
cratic government of the English pattern, with an executive re- 
sponsible to a popular assembly, the members of which in their 
turn were to be responsible 10 an electorate — in other wordij a 
parliamentary system modelled nn iliac uf Gmn Britain, Six years 
later a reformed constitution came into effect* hy which a decisive 

1 E. S M fl lrti yu iui J Lipi J ChclnuTLird, Ftrpo>i ^ imlit j VomiiiulitMai 
Hr/ur^fi i |■> |H,K ;nm I 44 
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voice id the mil administration of the different provinces has 
been given to elected representatives, while provision is made for 
the creation of an all-Indian federation combining British India 
and the States in a political unity p with representatives of the elec¬ 
toral avstem of British India and representative* of the persona) 
rule of the Indian State? forming :i unified government. 

We may now mm from British India to die India of the Princes. 

When the dde of Rntish conquest; spread over India, it did not 
submerge the States, which were left like an archipelago of islands, 
great and atnaII, surrounded by British India. Some were large 
and powerful, hut the majority were petty principalities which 
had split off from their parent States and established their inde¬ 
pendence in the chaos following Lhe dissolution of the Mughal 
empire. The British maintained die status t/uo and, by preserving 
the integrity of minor States which would eventually have been 
absorbed by more powerful neighbours* prevented the process 
of readjustment which would otherwise have taken place. The 
political system which was found in existence was, so to speak* 
petrified, and permanency was given to w hat was really a state of 
transition. The States number 562 tn all. but 327 are of minor 
importance* Some have wide territories and are comparable to 
European countries- the area of Hyderabad and of Kashmir is 
about equal to that of Great Britain; Mysore is larger than the 
Irish Free State, l he greater number however are comparable to 
small European units like Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, or Monaco* 
Some are minute:, consisting, it may be t of a few villages or only 
equal in size to a single village* and resemble a signori a I estate 
more than a Stale in the usual connotation of the term. 

The relations of the British government and the States, with 
their intermingled territories and many points of contact, naturally 
raised a tmml>cr of difficult question*. The British were pledged 
tn maintain the authority of their rulers without interfering with 
their internal administration, but was such a pledge to prevent 
the introduction of western principles, but not western forms, of 
government? How, tu mention some concrete instances, could 
practices Hitch as slavery, suttee, and infanticide, winch were pro¬ 
hibited tn British India, be allowed tu continue in adjoining State 
territories? The taw would obviously he inoperative if British 
subjects bad merely to cross the border and burn widows and kill 
infant children with impunity. Was the suzerain to remain in¬ 
active whin ii Slate was rent by faction tending tu anarchy, or was 
hilling into fin uncial ruin, or when the people were being goaded 
by oppression into rebellion? When n climax ftad been reached, 
was it merely tu depose a niter and substitute another, so that die 
Stale might continue as an autonomous unit under the rule of an 
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Indian Prince? Or was it to assume the administration tempor¬ 
arily in order to restore order, rehabilitate the finances, and intro* 
diice improved methods of administration ? Or was it to cui the 
Gordian knot and substitute British for Indian rule by annexing 
the State—a measure which, in the eyes nf those who were con¬ 
vinced of die innate superiority of the British system of govern¬ 
ment* was held to he in the best interests uf the people themselves? 

For a long time there was no clear, uniform, and consistent 
policy. The principle enunciated by the Marquess Wellesley in 
1S04 was to secure to each of the principal Slates the unmolested 
exercise of it3 authority under the general protection of the British 
power, and at first the Fast India Company adhered to a policy of 
non-intervention. When in jfkh Sir Charles Metcalfe advanced 
the view that the British by virtue of their position as the pam- 
mount power were the supreme guardians of kw% tranquillity, and 
right, the Directors promptly repudiated such a proposition and 
laid down that the Princes were not tu be interfered with except to 
secure the payment of the tribute due from them# This policy was 
followed in the case of Oudh, though a Persian minister* who 
vainly endeavoured to reform the adminhtration, pointed out that 
non-intervention was like the selfish indifference of a man who 
refused to stretch out u helping hand to save another from falling 
down a precipice. A treaty p 11 is true, was concluded hy which the 
British government was empowered to assume the administration 
in ease of gross and systematic oppression, anarchy, ami misrule, 
but no advantage ua$ taken of this provision though all the condi¬ 
tions prevailed which justified its application. In a few ea lscs the 
government intervened and proceeded to annexation or took over 
the ad min [at ration temporarily. Thus, Coorg, of which the Raja 
was a homicidal maniac, was annexed, w r hile Mysore, where the 
people had been driven into rebellion hy misgovcmintnt p was Taken 
over in 1831 and remained under British control for fifty years. 

The genera) tendency was against annexation until 1S41, when 
the Government nf India definitely decided in its favour by 
announcing its intent ion 'persevere in the clear and direct 
course of abandoning no just and honourable accession of territory 
and revenue, wink all existing claim* of right are at the same time 
scrupulously respected 1 . In spate of this Gwalior was not annexed 
after the war of 1844. hut, on the other hand, Sind was annexed 
tile year before by what Sir Charles Napier sardonically called 
ja very advantageous, useful, humane piece of rascality 1 \ Other 
States were annexed either became they were sulfering From 
scandalous misgoverning nt or because they wrtre held to be law¬ 
fully escheated to the suzerain under what is called the doctrine nf 
lapse. Tin* id besi explained in l ord Djibouti's words, viz,, that 
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the British governnieni was 'bound not to put aside or neglect such 
rightful opportunities of acquiring territory fir revenue as may from 
time To time pncstni themselves from the lapse of subordinate 
States by the failure of at! heirs of every description whatsoever or 
from the failure of heirs natural, where the mecemon can lie 
sustained only by the sanction of tin government being given to 
the ceremony of adoption according to Hindu law 1 1 Lis sanction 
Lord Dalhousie refused to give, and a certain number ol States 
were consequently treated as escheats and made part of British 
territory. A son adopted by a Ruling Prince could inherit Ids 
private property and perform the rites necessary for the salvation 
of his soul, so that the religious obligations of a Hindu were not 
prejudiced; but a distinction was made between succession to 
private property and succession to the rulmhip, and the sanction 
of the paramount power was made a pre-requisite condition to 
adoption for the latter purpose There was justification for the 
csetvise of this prerogative in old-established Indian practice, as 
the consent of the suzerain had to be obtained to the adoption of a 
successor to a Hindu principality before the ceremony took place. 
There was. however, the important dilFcrence I hat the suzerain had 
not necessarily or usually proceeded to escheat the State if and 
when sanction was refused. It may also be noted that the doctrine 
of lapse was hot applied to all States but only to what Lord DaL 
hourie called subordinate States of dependent principalities* i.c., 
States which had been created by the British government and were 
in a subordinate relation to it. Great Stales with sovereign or 
quasi-swereign powers which dated back to a period anterior td 
British rule were excluded from its operation* 

To sonic extent this policy was based on political considerations. 
Dal hull sic himself said that he was anxious to get rid of petty 
intervening principalities which might be a means of annoyance 
but could never hi a source uf strength to the ruling power* and 
by getting rid of them to add to the resources of the public 
treasury. But the dominant principle was Thai the British govern¬ 
ment was responsible for the welfare nt the people in the States as 
well ns in British India, and that their best interests could only Ik* 
served by extending tu them the bk^mgs of Britifih rule, both 
pitVCnt and prospective. Only in this way onuM they be secured 
in ‘a perpetuity of dial just and mild government which* under 
native rulers* they enjoyed only by fils and stalls^ He was not 
blind to the fact that such a pel ley might he opposed to Indian 
sentiment, but sentimental considerations had J10 weiglic against 
w hat he regarded as the paramount duty of giving the people good 
government whenever possible- lie himself said that he was never 
in favour of annexation unless a Stale was liable to lapse for waul 
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uf heirs or to forfeiture on account of mbconJucE, hut Vben 3 
principality docs so fall to our disposal, it docs seem to me cruel 
Iti hand over its inhabitants to be squeezed and skinned by a native 
despot’ 1 —a general condemnation which was certainly justified in 
some was equally ccrtaittlj not justified in all caw*-- 

Thu annexations curried out by Lord Daikons! i- liavc been 
repres^mtod as a contributory cause of the Mutiny, but ihoy did 
not alienate the chss directly affected* the Princes ami Chiefs. 
Realizing that the struggle was one of settled government against 
anarchy, they rallied as a rule to the side of die British, and they 
reaped their regard in the announcement made by Queen Victoria 
that their government would be perpetuated mid the representa¬ 
tion and dignity of their houses continued. The doctrine of lapse 
was finally and definitely abandoned in iS6o> when the right of the 
Princes to adopt heirs was recognized and a guarantee was gi \ en that 
their rule would be perpetuated and the integrity of thrir Sums 
preserved, the British government reserving, however, die right 
to intervene in costs of flagrant abuse of power and misgovern incur 
Tins was a complete renunciation of any desire on the part of the 
British government for the appropriation of territory. The remedy 
for mbrute was no longer annexation, but merely* in the last resort, 
the deposition of un incapable or vicious ruler and die installa¬ 
tion of another with a greater sense of responsibility. At the same 
lime it was impressed on the Princes and Chiefs that, while their 
rights and privileges would lie respected and they would be secured 
ill the legitimate exercise of their powers and prerogatives, good 
government was expected from them. There was, it h true, some 
derogation from their powers and privileges, by the abandonment 
of certain attributes of sovereignty, e.g<, the rig la to levy transit 
duties, mini money, mid maintain armies, but these changes were 
made with their consent. Autocracy was recognized, hut it had to 
lie benevolent autocracy. The Government of India was precluded 
from issuing commands, hut it made its desires known so definitely 
iliat they were tantamount Ui demands s Not content w iih enunciat¬ 
ing general principles, ei pointed out the duties of rulers in detail. 

1 Loc- cit lp Cwftfrufrii Hiitory o/ In Jut (a yJyh ^ v r p. 587, 

? riHf uatemnr, hOHVVtf, wr* n->E ■ jHihlit ul renting but mad* iri It 
prirntr Ifittar, m which atnnc fjvtJuru »r npttfmiun in pern Lwi bit. 

5 For eaeniiipta Lead. M ayo r Viceroy of Lmlid From iSfcij rti 1^73, m AT t *UiUm 
%\t the VMncc* and ChirfioT knjput4a4 h wuid: 'if xvc MiippafT JtrtJ in your 
wt expect in rciarti good government. We detinmd tli.ui, thmu^haot die Length 
4itid bmidthi>f justiix and fJidtr bluill pteriil; that every man's pm*- 

penjr »h«H be iKute; ihm the 1 ravel] cr M haU «ora md in ^fetr; ihui the 
cultivator *hu\\ enjoH nu» tnjJfi ol Ins Mmur and the u-. 4 d V i t3uc peoduev 0 / hit 
ranjrourcr i *h:vl ytru ehulj itiehr nisd- md inultytukc ihe> opaamiclKin of those 
w*rk* “f irrikMLKm which wall i.hc omditiem ctE the peuptc uhd swell like 

revenkiL^ ml y iur Sinl«, lL.l ymi dIuiU tJiaiiira.;^ wluumnn .md prmjiJ* \\*t ihe 
relief &C Uw Hid,/ Lt?c. cit., Mir W W. Htnuir, £W <tj May* (iS^f), p. lOi 
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The modern western concept ion of a niter's responsibility was 
inculcated, and by no one more distinctly than by Lord C\mon r 
who bid down that the first and paramount duty of a Prince was 
towards the people nver whom he ruled. The ruler must he their 
servant as well as their master t bis gatti was 'not intended to be 
a divan of indulgence, but the stem real of duty\ He gave 
practical application to this definition of duty by laying down that 
visits to other countries would only be permitted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India if they were likely to he of public as well as personal 
advantage, while repeated absences from India would be regarded 
as a dereliction of public duty, 1 Id tills and other ways a certain 
amount of pressure was hrouglil to bear, and the States were by 
no means left to work on their own lines without outside guidance. 

Advantage, moreover, was taken of the minority of Prrnces and 
Chiefs to introduce reforms and higher standards. Until they at¬ 
tained theit majority, the Government of India, acting in a tutelary 
capacity* constituied councils nf regency, and in many ca?e^ 
dated British officers with them, so that without the traditional 
organisation being dislocated p a combination of British and Indian 
methods of administration wa» produced. At the ^ame time young 
Princes were educated by English tutors or guardians, whose 
influence was very' much healthier than that of the zenam, A 
system of western education* accompanied by training in the duties 
of a ruler* was also provided by means of Chief* 1 Colleges* first 
in in tiled by Lord Mayo, which reproduced some of die features of 
English public schools.^ All these factors combined have helped 
to generate a sense of responsibility to their subjects* which is said 
tn be spreading among all the States and growing year by year. 1 

Since i86o the States stem to have been infused by a new spirit 
of progress, created by the influence of western Ideas and by the 
moral force nf the example set by the Government of India* 
assist cd by its precepts a n d a certain anmu n t of i nxifatence. Alihou gh 
some States are les* advanced than other States, and some rulers 
have Jess sen re of responsibility Utah Other rulers, there lias i>ccn 
a general odigbicumertt, a greater desire to do their duty, and a 
greater tonreiemiuusncra in l lie conduct of their aifairs. In the 
larger States at least' the administration has been remodelled and 

11 KurJ of Rohm Mahay* f'hr UJ 'r <*/ Loni f?u*sr?n [ pp. Srj-ya. 

1 Thfrr nrr fivr Chirfs’ CMIre*-! for different mvca&: Mayo Cqlkpc be 
Ajmer for Rajpulzuiii, the Daly f'nlkqfi ar Indnrr for Central Indin. thu Astchs- 
Rnti College at JjJiofr for ti l Pufijiib. the RdilcOitUf Col lew *1 K*jJiOt for 
fkirhimyn, ami the Rajkrumar C'dirtfc i»l Rljjmr for The Central Ptovmte»i, Uihar, 
Mill (Irisfta. i Rtf 'fl o/ iff* Imtinn SUVrt Ofl i i ilffl fi 1 , Jjj (I ■ j 3 *j i = ■ 

* There irr, d number of pettv StHei, to wnaJt tn Jirta, Itul LpcVirtff 

111 fomnciul rir imucr * (hat ihey are unable to pnnidv ch* on?;inixalion nrreasaTy 
for ddrnifojTttJTum. Htn ;:-h iNfocers ^DEtuquHilly c-xtreise- jursKilsctfol! ur hchttll 
of the Clndt, who tfttmicEvr j ttcmiie httlr li me than judicial puntr* 
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standards have risen, British models nf judicial organisation, 
edvicaii™, public vrorks, famine relief, and medical aid have been 
followed, but not slavishly copied. Trained administrators from 
British India have been appointed as Divans. Ministers, and heads 
of departments. Some forty States have High Courts; a few have 
civil services organized on the lines of the Indian Civil Service and 
anirnaied by the same spirit; 1 three (Hyderabad, Mysore, ami 
Travancore) have established u m verities . 

Formcrly one could often tell that one had ernsard the border 
between British India and one of the States from the mere appear- 
ance of the people and the state of the country. There is no tunger 
such a contrast, It was remarked in 1918 that ‘nowadays the visiLur 
to such places us Jeyporc, Gwalior, Mysore, and many others, 
whh their architectural beauties, thrir modern institutions, the 
high standard of order, comfort* and contentment observable on 
every hand, and maintained without friction p comes away with the 
feeling that he has seen India Ltt its best and happiest* and many 
have said ii\- The advance iheti noticed has been sustained and 
accelerated. By way of ilhistration wc may Ukc the case of one of 
the most progressive States. TntVanCorc, Here there is a bicameral 
legislature, with u non-ofFicial majority in both Mouses, which has 
the right to make laws* resolmions, and interpellations, and which 
exerdscs financial control, the budget Seeing presented to both 
Houses in the form of demands for grants. Much of the legislation 
h o t a modern and advanced character: laws have been passed on 
Midi diverse matters as joint-stock enterprise, factories. trade 
disputes, and womens rights. Women have had The franchise 
since 19*0, One-fifth of the revenue is .-pent on education and the 
standard of literacy is high—41 per cent, for men and 17 per cent, 
for women (compared with i6 and 3 per cent, respectively for all 
India), There are 3*000 educational institutions, including twelve 
1121 leges, of which one is a Law college and another an Ayurvedic 
Medical College* A civil service examination has been instituted 
for the recruitment of candidates for the higher branches of the 
public services. Temples have been thrown open to the untouch¬ 
able*. and a Protector of Backward Communities has been 
appointed in order to promote their uplift. Last, hut not least 

1 S|wakinjg fran prrafriul iTrpeTience r«f the HyiiiTQbid civil nervarU, ^tr 
Kscnnrd Chcvenix 1 rench, who via-a member nf \ l.Eii. the Nuanr& Kxcs. leii\.■ 
C^jusiL-il, rtmafk-i: h A few spent c?n lotu in hi* Diinpimy would cfuiviq^ 
nrtififTntil die-hard that BtlEiih ofliffr* hfl» ITO monopoly tif ■rmpathy 
■wit h the jgnornnE un J ^flrli hclpfrtj viJ hiper. Foi hit whole hciut ii in hi* work 
wiirthrf hp sp- eftLCLfita in rural uphfr. the drvrU^mcnt of nnvty irri paIed ircat. 
the Cf^qtlim Of market crnim, the ^pcrtsng nf liUtgc ccmmunkamcrtii. She tn- 
■flBCtlDll Of cropj. the chiimpicpnihip nf kotne deprr&ied community, y t anv other 
of hM tnuJtl&nw tfuiku/ Atttiiii Rrt-u*z f jonudn-. 

1 Ci. M. Chfc&mryp In.fm under Expnimttti {19 1 ft j, p. 1 
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significant as a sign of modernism, air mail services to Bombay and 
Trichinopoly are m operation. Instances of modemization in 
other States might be multiplied. Factories and milts* chemical 
works, Am I .icm dromes are apringing up. In some places tile at rccts 
arc lit with electric li^ht, and electric power U being applied for 
induct rid iindcrtakings ami irrigation. Patiala fiih. established a 
censre for anti-mhirs ircaimcni anil s Rontgeri Institute for X'ray 
treatment. 

Not all the Stales have risen Hj the same level. There are some 
of which the rukre endeavour to keep up the pomp and state of 
sovereigns on totally inadequate resources and have nut the means„ 
even if they had the desire, to introduce improvements for the 
benefit of their subjects. The President of the All-India Staten 
People's Conference (Pandit jawyhartal Nehru) went so far as to 
affirm, in the presidential address which he delivered in February 
1939, that. though sortie were advanced industrially and educa¬ 
tion ally, and sonu- had competent rulers or ministers, the majority 
were sinkv of reaction, incompetence, and unrestrained autocratic 
power, sometimes exercised by vicious ami degraded individuals. 
This sweeping indictment cannot be accepted, but there in no 
doubt that many States have failed to reach the standard of the 
larger and more progressive Slates, This is recognized by lhc 
Prince* themselves, as is apparent from the statement made by 
the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes at a conference of the 
Princes and other representatives of the Stiles held in June 1939. 
According to this statement, the Princes had unanimously decided 
to recommend individual States to examine their administrutions, 
where needed, and apply certain basic tests, which included the 
necessity for clear and codified law ensuring -t reign of Law* a 
properly manned judiciary t an efficient and adequate police, a dear 
demarcation between lhc personal expenditure of the ruler and 
State expenditure, and a dear-cut programme of bene fid al 
activities. Such a recommendation is in itself sufficient to show 
that the Princes themselves realize that there Art backward ruiers 
whose houses should be set 111 order. 

A certain number of States have introduced nto motu repre¬ 
sentative institution^ legislative and municipal. Legislative coun¬ 
cils have been set up in some thirty States, and though they are 
mostly of a merely consultative character* there has been in some 
c&sca a process of development like that which has gone on in 
British India, councils which started as mere consultative bodies 
having in course of time acquired, or new BikUcs having been 
created with, greater powmand a fuller measure of representation* 1 

Fur example, in Mysore n repmtnuitLVt lEEcmUy wa* first constituted m 
I BE 1 „ but i t Fm ft iRnJy wil hout rrt. 11 wm tup plemcnf in 1 ^7 bj- b Jeg - isiulb'c 
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The rMdhlishment in the States of legislative councils* even 
with limited)HiWm and only ;i pLtriinl representation of the people, 
is in itsdf 3 notable advance politically. It is an abrogation of the 
principle of autocracy, indicating that the ruler realizes that he 
must provide means for the expression of his people's will It is 
the beginning of a constitution by which the government is brought 
into direct touch with representatives of the peopL- having the 
right to voice public grievances and mate representations on 
matters of public concern, so that the influence of public opinion 
is brought to bear on executive measures. The basis of govern¬ 
ment is thus widened, even if there in no actual control over the 
administration. I p to the present responsible government as 
understood in the West has mx been introduced except partially 
in the small State of Cochin, Here an Act parsed in 1938 
recognized the principle of ministerial responsibility to a legislature 
having a majority of popularly elected members, hut not over the 
whole field of administration, so that the system is really ilvarchic. 

rhere is a growing demand for the intrudiieiiott of a system of 
responsible government similar to that in force in the provinces of 
British India. Ideas know nn territorial boundaries, and the States, 
intermingled as they am with British India,, have not been able to 
escape the effects of their environment. There 1* n ferment due to 
tin; political advance nude by British India and the force of example. 
Indian* from the States have taken an active pan in <he political 
Life of British India in the past, and now there is a repercussion 
on the States. Political organizations have I wen formed on the 
Congress model P agitation is active, and a demand for a greater 
share in the government is being voiced with growing insistence 
Pressure has also been brought to bear from without by the 
Congress party, which seems to be anxious to secure political 
conformity throughout India and to be ready to force its ideas on 
the Slates, It is announced that the backwardness of the States 
hinders national progress, that the integrity and unity of Indin rmr 
an essential part of the national programme, and that therefore the 
Stales must have the same measure of political freedom as the oust 
of India. They will* it is said, have to remain integral parts of 
India, having responsible government internally, but subject m 
major matters of common concern to the control of a democratic 
federal centre. Some go so far as to state that there can !>c no half- 

H^cnvif r T.f V ,hich the rue'nbcn wet cnmniftntt-il, ami the tnlterha * brrn yhnnned 
i^ ri with a tiisfi'&sfkinl mujtirify. 'llio reprettnditiw BtwtnbV v>u. 

dacfjtwd ^ Mhiwi in iSflq: 'If nievt* by Onier, ir dqwn pundublloiitlil, after 
nn Innfl dewy. fry order; it nrvfr vtjfc#, it lint™ nnd it mkt qoatjon*} hui ti 
C4xnwt n hirthinn, or pm-.- * I»w, nr %n fact do anythin# but liafejf, Th? 
a^mbh Km Hi rarriiij but n n h^i ™ powerful to acr m the imullnt rmtEuopat 
boil'd In IlnOth India.' Sir Wilbuint Ltc Wmitti m Thr British ffmfir*r Stritt n 
voL i {tfcc**}, p. 
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way house between autocracy and responsible government: that, 
quite apart from the questing whether a State is well governed or 
badly governed, the system of personal government is effete and 
radically had. Il is this view which was expressed in a resolution 
passed in 1930 by the All-India States Peopled Conference at 
Ludhiana, which asserted that 

'the [fidka Stales system is completely nut-uf-iljtc, semi-feudal, And 
mi ohutruciiijn to the pmgres* and advancement "f the people. Auto* 
craey as embodied in the system has long teased to crisi in every pan 
of the world h and the progress made by the rest of India demands the 
iHpddation of the Indian ^taie sy-atem. The close association of this 
system With British imperialism 1 involve* a danger In ah people of 
India* and to the interest of the whole of India it is urgently necessary 
to put ttfi end to this association and to make vital changes in the system. 
r O»r*< changes must necessarily he in the form of responsible govern - 
mem/ 

Some of the Princes liave so far responded to the demand as to 
liberalize in some measure the constitution of their States or to 
promise to do so by successive stages, and a process of political 
development stems tn be setting in hy which the system of auto- 
cracy will evolve into a form of constitutional monarchy. 

In spite of the infiltration of western ideas and the contacts with 
outside forces, which are affecting all the States in greater or less 
degree, the atmosphere m still often medieval. Though there ha% F e 
been approximations or assimilation* to the method* uf govern- 
mtni followed in British India, the system of government is in 
general animated by different ideals. Many States arc remnants of 
old India* preserving continuity with a remote past and Indian both 
in form and spirit; in the Rajput Slate* of Rnjputana ;i form of 
polity lias been maintained which dates hack to the eleventh 
century, Rule U still largely pevsnnah the Raja being the fotmtain- 
htMt! of authority, legislative, judicial, and executive, Tt is the Prince 
who issues urdef'jv and he is Hot bound to explain his reasons or 
justify his actions Persona! rule ib. no doubt becoming weaker as 
it i* more and more modified by the rule ot'knv, but the authority 
nf the ruler haft Hill) sis its basis the principle Hitr rnfa, sir 
It is nut, however, ju'Ct warily arbitrary nr irresponsible. A Raja's 
rights and those of his subject are determined by custom and 
Tradition; there arc religious and tfociul nbligntion? to be fulfilled, 
which may be as binding a* (he restraints of constitutional 
monarchy; in some Rajput States the rulers power is so far 

¥ The ulri seemi is* he hat the Prittct-i ujppnn ilmrih njtc fihifc itwt the 
Rnrnth tu^pin ihe rule of ihe Prince*—• ctdmtxmn in the fimtmh 

iriiic Ull-st can \nz t nt jndtfiffidrncu fat Indiu while the rrimri frmmii *ml m s 
fn ^linm fitnn ihc Prince* whjtr ihc Rriiiih remnin, ft Rcryeolib, 7V#r H'hifr 

Sahibs ut /tuiia fiijjS}, jv 
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limited by that of the dam and their chiefs that he is hy no means 
absolute fcn.il only prmus inter partt. The subjects have their own 
methods of resistance to aggression. Cases are known in which, 
when a new tax is imposed, 3 hundred villages or more will com¬ 
bine and refuse to plough rheir lands, for a year or longer, until 
the State authorities yield to the pressure of this form of passive 
resistance and repeal the obnoxious tax, 

A Mother feature which specially distinguishes the State system 
from thiii in forte in Hrilish India is the rcsiriclcd range of the 
(unctions of the executive, which, in spite of westernising reform?, 
has not superseded communal activities. The adnaJnktnittw 
nrganjzation Ls less elaborate, and local responsibility is more fully 
recognized. The traditional Indian village system still goes «n. 
he. the villagers police themselves, tax themselves for communal 
purposes, and collect the taxes they assess: the village councils or 
p&ntkayvtz continue to adjudicate lit petty criminal and civil cases. 
Not all have maintained their vitality. In Patiala, for example, 
they had become almost defunct as the people resorted to the law* 
Courts in preference to them. In order to revive them a scheme pre¬ 
pared by the Settlement Commissioner. Major Pnpham Young, 
was introduced in ujck^ under which pamhuyalt were constituted 
in each district and given authority to decide disputes about pro¬ 
perly and suits for the recovery of debts. In Mysore steps fiad to 
be taken to revive the village ptmchayatf, ni which fit-ark 12,Goo 
have been constituted. Out uf this number only fifteen levy 
iipiional taxes, but there is a system of weekly labour contributed 
for communal purposes. Borne are so advanced that they have 
upened maternity homes, and over one hundred are provided with 
electric Ughl- 

Frtcdom from close governmental control k congenial to she 
Indian temperament, which is averse from an authoritarian system 
and regimentation. The less the peasant sees of government, the 
more he likes it. largely because in its dealings with him it is re- 
preseoud mainly by undertints w ho, besides making requisitions 
Ujf their personal gratification, demand public improvements of 
which lit neither understands the need nor appreciates ihe value. It 
is on this account that when transfers of village* from a State to 
liridsli territory are proposed, e.g. in order to readjust a boundary. 
State subjects have been known to object to the transfer on the 
ground that though they might have letter laws, greater security, 
and perhaps lighter taxation in a British district, they would have too 
much inspection, control, and harassment by subordinate officials. 
It is only fair lo add that the exact reverse h^ been, and is. more 
often experienced. Sir William Warner tells us that he had 
to do with several ease* of projxjscd rectification of rhe British 
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fron tier and that he eon kl quote scores of vs Unties asking to lie 
transferred to British India bill knew none of a village not protest¬ 
ing against transfer to a State A One oilier point should be noticed. 
The people of a State have the opportunity of personal access to 
the mainspring of power, he. the Raja himself, when he sits in 
Durbar and gives audience to all who desire to approach him, 
*The Dui bar is ai once the refuge and remedy of the people, the 
rein and curb of the officials, and the raison I/Vtfre of the Raja/- 
He is tlius in touch with his subjects, and there is a fceUng of 
attachment to him personally, which Ls not i in paired if he adopts 
western habits of life. 

The fact that there are still States in existence, comprising 
over two-fifths of the area and containing nearly a quarter of the 
population of India, which administer their own laws end have 
their own systems of government, and that they include States 
which arc patriarchal, quasi-feudal, and medieval in character, 
in addition m States which have kepi in touch with modem 
western development^ is in itself proof of the general conservative 
trend of policy followed hy the suzerain power, in Rririsli India 
the changes have naturally been far greater, but even there they 
have been evolutionary rather than revolutionary, and it may well 
be said that tlie Entisli, like time itself, though they innovated 
greatly , innovated quietly and by degrees. 

]i jias been observed that the Englishman is disposed to consider 
popular rights as die special privilege of the race to which he 
belongs ami to repel rather than encourage the alien proselyte who 
aspire* to a share of his privileges^ Circumstances, it is argued, 
alter ci^es. and political principles do not hold good in all places 
and at all times. Certaimv the political advance during the nine- 
teendt century was so gradual and slow that with each step forward 
Indian politician* complained that it had come too tale to satisfy 
the demand for progress. During the present century the pace 
has been quickened. In tgq® both the British government and the 
Government of India repudiated nny intention ur desire to attempt 
the transplantation to India of any European form of representative 
Government; but, as already staled, this w as accepted in t$ 17 as tha 
^r>nl to be aimed at* and twenty years, later 0 reformed constitution 
with a stronger admixture of democratic ideas was introduced. 
The British in all good faith believed that in the interests of the 
people of India w ith their di tie rent communities and iliffcreol 
Itvels of polttical intelltgence advance should proceed gradually, 

3 Thr Fitiiidt Kmpitf Srwtrxr ('t'vhm,, Splits Sfillrma tf*, 
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but ita attitude was strongly attacked by ihe nationalists. who 
objected dial the pace was too slow and complained that the 
toncessions granted were meagre and grudgingly given. Ilowewer 
that may be. it may be pointed out that gradual advance is suited 
to the Indian temperament, 1 and India, advancing step by step, 
has at any rate escaped the debacle of China with the chaos 
and havoc caused by the break-up of an old society and furm of 
government. 

< >r the many changes produced hy the system of government 
and administration, one of the most remarkable is the unification 
of the country'. The con centra! ion of power in a single authority, 
its even pressure on all classes, the subjection to a single system, 
the uniformity and precision of that System, the operation of an 
equalizing law, the movements of population facilitated by ordered 
rule as well as by modern means of transport—all have contributed 
to assimilation, though it must he remembered that whereas 
British India has been welded together into a governmental 
unity, the Indian States have remained 3 mass of disconnected 
units, each under its own ruler and having no common norm. 

A hi idler remarkable development has been the Inin a formattern 
o| the concept of the nature uf government in British India. 
The authority of previous; governments had been fau-ed, in the 
main, on the power of the sword and (lie strength derived from the 
revenues which they raised- The Mughal empire had Sum j huge 
machine worked by a governing class entirely uncontrolled by 
public opinion. On its downfall might was right. Rulers were 
viewed by their subjects simply as The cmbodtmcnl of power, as 
may He seen from an account given in tRj# by the Rev. W. Adam, 
3 nwwjflSciitl who was deputed by Lord William Bentinck tu 
impure into die extent ami efficiency of the indigenous system of 
education in Bengal ami Bihar. Though he had had twenty years' 
experience of India, both as a missionary jiu! as a newspaper editor, 
he was surprised to lind. when he went into the villages, that his 
requests for information about schools and teacher* were treated 
not as requests which could be granted or refused at will, but as 
orders w hich it would be folly or madness to thwart or resist. The 
people simply could not understand any language hut that of 
command proceeding from government or conceive of any other 
relation hut that of unhesitating obedience. They had been so 
JdX l ?jlSSfV?IC l Sfi °f II rWMnincd m mine remark. 
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dragooned that all idea of resistance was lost. Submission to autho¬ 
rity was the confirmed habit of the people. Except in matters 
affecting religion there was a general submitveness to every 
person or thing bearing the form or semblance of public authority - 
So completely were they depressed by age* of oppressive rule that 
Adam came to the conclusion that they had lost nut 011E v the Capacity 
anti [he desire. hut the very idea, of self-government in matters 
coming cither directly or indirectly within the sphere of State 
■action. They had m idea of government as the organ of law and 
its sanction*, but viewed it simply 3 S an instrument of power 
wh«« behests were absolute indisputable, and wholly indepen¬ 
dent of the voluntary co-operation of the individual members of 
i he community* + VVc have thus a government which desires to 
rule by law and a people that wills to be ruled by power / 1 

In place of ftes conception the government in British India has 
come io be recognised as the organ uf hnv, and ihifc principle is 
enforced by independent courts of justice. It is no longer thought 
that the people have no concern with the laws except to obey them 
or dial government is made sold) tor a governing class or for a 
dominant minority to whose dictates the majority must humbly 
submit. Liberties of individuals and communities, freedom of 
speech, and the right of assembly have been secured. The right 
of the individual to invoke the IniY even against the State itself has 
been established. I Its right to In- cemftuhed in the government of 
the country has long Inen conceded* and with the institution of vt 
system of responsible government in the provinces the concept ion 
™ government. as the expression of the common will has dawned, 
if it has ilol yet passed into the full light of day. The government 
is ai any rate no longer looked upon as merely the embodi meiu of 
power; sometimes it seems as if it were regarded os a body which 
can l>c defied, dictated to r and coerced. 

The Pm Brwtamiim effected a revolution in the stare of society. 
Lawlessness was eliminated and respect for the authority of the 
jutttdary engendered, l^iw become more and more the basis of 
civilization. Higher >iandartis of judicial purity and of probity 
in the conduct of public iiiTair> were set up, with far-reaching 
ethical cornscquciiws* Government service, by cstahlbhing iradi- 
tit>us of integrity, became a moral force- h took a lung time tu 
establish high principle among the Indian judicial and adminis¬ 
trative pcrsonncL Sir Richard Temple noticed in j Men and Kvrnit 
a J My Time (i8i$2) that in the early years of his service honesty 
umong the upper classes of Indian officials, especially in tin? 
judicial department, was the exception* whereas twenty years later 
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U was Lite rule am] dishonest) the exception. Miscoitiluci waitdll 
common in the lower grade* but a fens* of rectitude Was general 
in the upper grades. 

'Suth men ate now regarded a* gentlemen in the best sense of the 
term, that is, as men of honour, Their character is not impugned, their 
rectitude is trusted by public opinion, corruption on theft part is not 
suspurtnl. In this description, as in 11EJ general descriptions, there must 
be reservations and exceptions, but such is the tone pervading those 
bright puns of the picture. Of the numerous changes which have of 
late years arisen in India, this particular change is the most noteworthy.*' 

Indian opinion ascribed the change tn two causes. The first was 
the organization of dm public services, offering scope for capacity, 
if accompanied by integrity and trustworthiness. ITie other and 
higher cause was the influence of western education, the moral 
lessons nf European culture, ihc ideas of duty ii infused, the vir¬ 
tuous principles it instilled, and personal association with Euro- 
pea ns. It must not Ik- supposed that corruption has entirely 
disappeared; one provincial government at least has been obliged 
to take special measures in counteract it;* but though venality ft 
common among subordinate* in the lower grades nf the public 
services, it is rare among those who hold responsible positions in 
the h itfher grades. 

ffniish administration in India has been the hirst great titpcri- 
ment of introducing modem western ideas of government in an 
eastern country , and its effects have been particularly far-reaching 
because of tlic extensive range nf governmental functiona, Their 
range is in many ways wider than in European states. In pritttit 
the land revenue administration determines the nature of the 
agrarian system, and, hy defining and registering landed rights at 
each successive settlement, directly affects the whole agricultural 
population. Government itself owns large estates, and h frequently 
assumes the management of others in case of die minority or 
incapacity ot their owners. It owns ihc hulk of ihe railways and 
manages a number of Them. It is responsible for irrigation svMom 
on which the agricultural life of large areas depends Its forests 
account for nearly ■ me-eighth of the total area of British India Ii 
has founded, maintains, am! staffs colleges and schools, which are 
expected to be a model to others. There are government hospitals 
and 3 btaic medical service, liven broadcasting is in the hands of 
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government. It is not surprising that the people should get into 
the habit of looking to government for help and direction or that 
its forms and institutions should have made a deep impression 
on them. During the Mutiny the rebel government which was 
set up, under the descendant of the Mughah, in Delhi and its 
neighbourhood adopted English terms ami methods of business, 
and there Was no going bach to Pcrstan, the former F.inguagc of 
the imperial court and of judicial proceeding*, Sovereignty was 
nominally vested in the King of Delhi, but the real authority was a 
council hearing the English name of p ihe Court', of which the 
dominant member was the "Sckutci-', i.e, the Secretary, who, it 
was observed, seemed to be the rttost important personage in 
Delhi- Among Lhe papers found after the capture of the city was 
a memorial presented to the King by a sepoy colonel containing 
suggestions for the future government of the country, in which it 
was remarked dial there was on doubt that, with all the faults of 
the English, their government was the best which Hindustan had 
ever seen. Jts author accordingly proposed that the future adminis¬ 
tration should be based on the model they had set op, and sup¬ 
ported his proposal by practical suggestions of detail 1 A Raja near 
Mathura, who tet up hb rule over a number of villages, adopted 
m tliK a number of the governmental institutions, appointing a 
Supreme Court of judicature, a Hoard of Revenue, a Commissioner, 
a Magistrate, and a Superintendent of Police. Though, however, 
the form of government in this petty domain was British, it was 
oriental in practice* for in the mornings the Raja held a Durbar in 
the village school-nKHit, at which lie heard complaints, received 
petitions, and passed orders, and lie spent the remainder of the day 
plundering die local muncydendiT^ 1 The Forms of British govern¬ 
ment have cxercined the same duration at Inter date* and in le^> 
troubled times, as, fur instance, in iH93 1 when an attempt was 
made, in connexion with all agitation against llie slaughter of cows* 
to set up in some areas of the United Provinces a kind of adminis* 
t rat con parallel to and independent of the lawfully constituted 
system, ond local officers were appointed whose jurisdiction and 
designations corresponded to those of British officials, 

THE RULE OP LAW 

I Ms a commonplace of books on India that the rule of law in 
that country is a creation of the British, who have substituted 
government by law for government by djimtum. 'There is\ 
wrote Sir Thomas Muriro in 1798, 'no lasv in India but the will of 

II Sir Ci, Cimpklt, Afrrwwrj 0/ my imhan {iftQljl. vof- it, pp. JJJjfr“ 7 * 
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the sovereign 1 / and his sat^mem has been frequently repeated in 
different forms, In point of fact pre-British India was by no mean! 
without law and legal l n*t sluts on s r There were recognized systems 
of law but the courts which adminmered chem had to a great 
extent Ceased to function in the ‘red ruin ant) the breaking up of 
laws 1 which ensued on the disintegration of the Mughal empire. 
Law was no longer the framework of social order. Fends and 
disputes were settled by the arbitrary will of anyone strong enough 
to assume and exercise authority r 

Even when the courts of law were m effective operation, the 
majority of eases* Other tliatt those of a grave nature, were decided 
not by them but by panchoyats or village courts, which were more 
like courts of arbitration aiming ai the settkment of disputes by 
mutual agreement rather than by precise adjudication. In them 
Custom largely took the form of taw, for they administered no 
definite system of law but were guided by customs having no 
uniformity but changing from place to place. They dispensed 
substantial justice owing to their local knowledge and familiarity 
with tile ways of life of parties and witnesses; but the uncertain 
directions of varying village custom* cannot he regarded as an 
effective substitute for the precise rule* of a body of systcmailed 
Uw. The legal systems were, moreover, so limited in their scope 
that, as stated in a minute recorded by Sir Henry Maine in 1869, 
India wits, regard being hud to its moral and material needs, a 
couiu ry si n gu brly empty of law. I ‘hero was no comprchensivc code 
of civil rights. Both the Hindu and Islamic systems of law were 
system* of personal or family law. They dealt mainly with such 
matter?: as marriage and succession inproperty; they were intended 
tn regulate only the relations mj# j m of tin members nf cadi com- 
muniiy: neither contemplated the adjudication of deputes I wiw t v« 
the adSiereiiis of different religions. Both had their origin in 4 
primitive form of society and made no provision for the needs 
of a more advanced civilization. The Islamic km of contract, for 
example, was practically confined to the barter and immediate sale 
of goods. Such things as bilb of cvdumge went beyond its pur¬ 
view ; there was in feet no law of comma suited tn modem condi¬ 
tion 5 W hat k perhaps mtktv tw t ran u! i 1 in rv* t he law was a i \ l ir \y 
silent on the question of landed rights; and neither civil nor 
criminal jurisprudence contained a law of evidence ur a law of 
procedure. 

lotw, it has been said, is the gospel of the Englishman, and one 
of the first step* taken on the establishment nf British rule was the 
organizatioiiof law courts in all districts; hut therewn^noattempt 
to introduce English law except in the Presidency (owns, U-. 
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Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, md even there the Hindu and 
Muslim family law was maintained- The principle laid down by 
Warren Hayings was that a perfect system of jurisprudence waa 
not to be expected and that if the existing system dad noi injuriously 
affect *hc authority of government or the interests of society, and 
was consonant to the ade^s* matin era, and iriclmanm^ of the people H 
it would on that account he preferable to any which even a superior 
wisdom could substitute fnr it. The personal bw of the Hindus 
Was, he sm!< a proof timt ihr people mf the country did not require 
file aid of the British 10 furnish them w ith a rule fur their conduct 
The Islamic penal law wa* 'founded on die must lenient principle 
and abhorrence of bloodshed 1 , capital punishment being randy 
inflicted for theft and robbery 1 except nf a heinous and dangerous 
nature. It was far less severe than the English law of dir time, 
which allowed of the death penalty for over 150 offences and 
has been called ‘a mere sanguinary diaoa\ What were the results? 

'There arfe tint many instances of robbery in In din, scarcely any of 
murder, A traveller may past throngb a whole province unarmed and 
steep in security in the open plain. He will have no enemies to dread 
but the wild beasts Such being the lawn by which the people of Bengal 
Jiavt been always governed and much ibrir effects, there can be no great 
objection to their voritimmfwc,, but there may be a gtest degree of in¬ 
justice in making inert liable at once to punish me rus with which they 
have been unacquainted, and winch their custom? and mature ru have 
not taught them tn inundate with their idea of offence,' 1 

It cast scarcely be doubted that Warren i lasting*^ estimate of the 
peaceful and law-abiding nature of the connin' was too favour¬ 
able* It can also be qumicftcd whether he did nut turn a blind 
eye to the defects of Islamic law, such as the provision that die 
evidence of non-Muslims w as inadmissible against Muslims* a rule 
which made xi impossible to hold the Scales of justice evenly in 
ea^es between Hindus nnd Muslims. He soon found that there 
Were other anomalies which could nut be co nine n a need. The sons 
nr next of Sun, for instance. were free u* pardon the murderer? of 
parents or kinsmen—a practice which* as he himself observed, 
would, if rigidly observed* put the life of every parent in the handf¬ 
ul Ills sou. i 'hildrrn ur tli- FU-.ireit trf hm tO• :min1i':ed flUQ TOW! 
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enjoined la execute the sentence passed an the guilty, 1 anil a case 
came before him in which u mother was condemned to perish by 
the hands of tier children for the murder of her husband. A 
murderer again escaped the death sentence if he did not use ail 
'inst rumens formed for shedding blood \ so that a man who killed 
a girl for the sake of her silver ornaments by holding her head 
underwater till life was extinct was punished no more severely than 
if he had merely robbed her being only condemned to pay 'the 
price of blood'< which seems to have been fixed at Rs. 3,333. 5,3.411. 2 

In spite iif its defects the istemte penal law was maintained and 
administered, though not in its entirety, for inequitable and 
archaic provision* were discarded and the rigour of its punish- 
triLUts midgated—n reform which totsk some time to effect, for 
there arc records of dacoiis being impaled or having a hand or a 
foot cur off. 1 A different system of penal law was followed in 
Bombay in territories which had been subject CO die Marathas. 
There the Hindu criminal law was nominally the law of the land, 
hut it was practically disused nod unknow n to the bulk of the people, 
tt-S place being taken by customs which derived their authority 
from no written text, To reintroduce it would have Keen an inno¬ 
vation, and it was considered preferable io frame a penal code far 
Bombay based on English law, which was of course just a* much 
an innovation. In the administration uf civil justice, there and 
elsewhere* the courts followed I he: Hindu and Muslim familv laws 
so far as they were applicable and in matters not covered by any 
recognised Law ur rule were limply required mjudge according to 
equity and good conscience. This system, or raihtrr were of system, 
under which there was iriunt law% English, Muslim and Hindis 
continued until 1K59, when codification began. Till then the 
judicial law undoubtedly left much (t) be desired, and Macau lay, 
speaking in the House of Commons in iKjj, declared that what 
was administered was not bw but a kitid of rude and capricious 
equity. In one and the same wc die process and pleadings 
were in the fashion of one nation, the judgement was according tu 
the laws of another. An issue was evolved according to the rules 
of Westminster, and it was decided according to those of Benares* 
Three years later, however, when, as Law Member of Council 
he had had actual experience of iis working, he expressed the 

1 I ndcr Muslim law t * rriSJrdrrtr may be hniiifcd tsvjrr (for t\Kutkm h> thf 
rtbfavrK ihi iminkrrii man m.% ‘ihr ivfiqjten ^4 blood Thi* practice ta -atill 
m Jifcprf m the- .Srarr nf Hyderabad. 
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opinion char, considered as a Temporary substitute for a body of 
well-defined law h it was as unexceptionable a system as could be 
devised* 1 

In 1S33 a Committee of Parliament which held an inquiry into 
the administration of the East India Company came to rhe conclu¬ 
sion that rhe principles of British Uw could never be made the 
basis of an Indian code; though the law- of India might beneficially 
be assimilated to British law in certain points. Such assimilation 
went on without any legislative enactment. When questions were 
raised for the set dement of which Indian law afforded no guidance* 
the judiciary naturally turned to the principles and provisions of 
English law, which was the only model available. Naturally also 
English forms of procedure were adopted, and the English law of 
evidence was applied, with the result that a great part of the law 
administered by the courts Itccamc English law in one form or 
another. Tbb, as Sir Henry Maine has pointed out* was nothing 
less than a revolution, which, little as it was intended or perceived! 
was quite inevitable in ihe absence of legudathifi. 1 When even¬ 
tually comprehensive I relation was undertaken, the anglicizing 
tendency wu> accentuated by codes embodying die principles and 
provisions of English law. CudificatLon actually began in the 
Punjab, where, Lifter its Jtm taxation in 1846, I .onI Lawrence and 
bis officers drew up a Penal Code,. Codes of Criminal and Civil 
Procedure, and a code which is said to have been not unlike the 
French Cod? Cmfr in scope. These h however, were improvisations 
which cannot be compared with the finished codes produced by 
jurists. Of the latter by far the greatest was the Indian Penal Code, 
which was adapted to Indian conditions, J and did not merely 
reproduce, but improved on, the English law, which has been 
described as 'that codelcss myriad of precedents, that wilderness 
uf single instance*'. It certainly drew on other sources; Macaulay 
himself acknowledged its indebtedness to the French Code of rSoq 
and even mure to the Code of Louisiana, Otter and later measure* 
were more English in their spirit and Contents, as their titles indi¬ 
cate, such as the Limitation Act, the Easements Act. &c\ 

As the machinery of government became more westernised and the 

1 ('oJfuitn Rif ict. (1907). p. yb 
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ecn nomic organization of t lie count ry i nure complex, l lit re was a moss 
oflegislaiion on English lines designed to provider a legal framework 
both for the administration and for a rapidly developing commercial 
ai^tl industrial civilization. There were, fur example, Wts dealing 
with police, prisons and reformatory schools, excise and stamps, 
customs and tariffs; acts on the subject of copyright and patents, 
li m i £e d liability coi n panics, and i its u nil ice; measu res rtgula tin g t h l- 
condition! of labour in mints and factories, See. Numerous addi¬ 
tion* have been made in recent yean, in order to adjust the law to 
die changing pluses of economic life and 10 modern conceptions 
of the State as the protector of labour, an added siimuhis being 
given by the desire of the leaders of Indian thought that Indiu 
should not be classed as a backward country at the International 
Labour Conference. There is consequently a substantial body of 
legislation dealing with such matters as trade unions, trade dispute*, 
hours of labour, and workmens com pen sat [on, for which English 
legislation has been the model* Law has. in short, become the 
eenient o ( eivtfination to a degroe 11nkninvn in prc■ British «ndta. 

Only in u comparatively lew cases did the British undertake 
legislation which was justified, or necessitated. by western atan- 
d|mk, but which ran counter 10 Indian ideas and constituted a 
direct and positive interference with 'km. Some >ii the practices 
which it prohibited were essentially shrieking or criminal. Suiter, 
which was made illegal in 1^9, was simply suicide, though com¬ 
mitted with a religious motive. Infanticide* against which Act 
\ III ol tK70 was passed, was plain murder. Part of an Act passed 
titxi year (XXVII of tKji)* relating to eunuchs, prevented the 
posaes&iati ni boys for a shocking purpose. Other measures put 
iniu practice certain fundamental principles of the West. The Act 
(\ oj. i ^43) which, ub siatcd m Chapter 11. abolished slavery in an 
indirect and devious manner, wpb w measure dictated by western 
ideas of flic itiherem rights of man. The Caste Disabilities Re- 
moval Aci [ XX I o I t S 5 01 was i n 1 endv ■! to secure foeei \ 1 u 11 of 1. 1. - 
science. by providing Lhat change of religion and loss of caste 
should not involve the penalty of forfeiture of rights uf property 
and inheritance. 'This measure was strongly opposed, petition* 
against ii being presented by 60.000 persons in Calcutta and the 
luughbourhood. It was followed by an Act (XV of 1856}, legalizing 
the remarriage of Hindu w idows, which, as Sir James Fit^pmes 
Stephen remarks, was approved only by a small minority who had 
come under the influence of western ideas and was essentially a 
displacement of Hindu in favour of European morality J This svas 
the first of several measures on the silly cot of remarriage which 
contravened Indian ideas on the subject, but were manifestly ri^lit 

* Sir W w Hunter > ij/f ffj tkf Emt irfMityv f iS?b>. v»l i|. p , j 
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according to European ideas. The principle chat a person should 
not suffer on account of change of faith was applied in the Con¬ 
verts Remarriage Act (XXI of i8S6) p which enabled converts to 
Christianity- to obtain divorce# from huftlwids or wives who re¬ 
pudiated them on that account. Act 111 of 1872 provided a form of 
marriage for persons {such as die members of the H rah mo Siimajj) 
who were not Hindus, Muslims, Sikh-% Jains, Jew*, or Christians’ 
it was in substance an Act legalizing civil marriages for persons 
wfeu had abandoned die rites of orthodox Hinduism, and was due 
to the fact that the marriages of members of the Bmhmo Samaj 
might be invalidated in English courts of law if they were not per¬ 
formed with the customary Hindu ceremonies to which they were 
conscientious objectors. Child marriage was dealt with indirectly 
by measures relating to the age of consent which wen: passed in 
iSgi and T935, It was not till 1929 that the evil tvaa attacked 
directly b> an Act prohibiting and penalizing marriage below 
certain ages 114 years for females and 18 yeans for males), and this 
was not a government but a private measure. 

The aim of jurisprudence in India should, according to Macaulay r 
be uniformity w here you can have it T diversity where you must have 
it, but in all cases certainty. Uniformity and certainly have been 
attained in the domain of English lav. w ith its codes ami Acts. I'he 
necessity for diversity is recognized by the coexistence of the 
Islamic qrtd I lindu system* of domestic law, which the courts are 
bound to observe except so far a# they have been altered or abolbhed 
hy legislative enactments. Actually there has been little change in 
them. In the case of Islamic law- altennkins and additions are pre* 
eluded hy the belief of orthodox Muslims that legislation is not 
within the province of an earthly sovereign, but belongs to God 
alone, Then 1 has also two little interference with Hindu Law on 
account of the Hindu belief that it is a divine institution with 
which a secular state has no concern beyond the duty of adminis¬ 
tering it. It remain* therefore substantially the same in spite of 
its uncertainty, for it is a mixture oflaw, religion .and morality, ami 
sanctity is not combined with clarity or priestly precepts with pre¬ 
cision, It has, however,, been modified by judicial interpretation. 
1 'hi- courts have held that certain rules of Hindu lau have become 
obsolete. In other cases they haw held that particular injunctions 
are only recommend at inns and not mandatory commands, or ihat 
certain pile* are moral precepts and no! legal provision* of an 
imperative nature. It hft* further been modified by usage. That 
ancient .mtbtriiy, the Laws of Alarm, laid down ihmt custom is 
transcend cm law, and this maxim has been confirmed by u ruling 
of the Judicial Ccnumltfcc uf the Priv y Council that clear proof of 
usage. should outweigh the icxt uf Hindu law. It has also been 
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TTifKiilkd to a atight extent by legislation, much of it recent in date 
and p'cremez] m ciwnujtCT, which, by introducing innovations of 
western or, ® u J‘ h f ™ sct3 considerable confusion, e g. the Cain* 
of laming Act faffscung the property of th* joint-family) the 

SSj° f I, . lhtnla " cr (Amendment) Act Altering the order 
in hichcertain hen* of a man dying intestate may succeed to his 
property), and the Hindu Women's Rights to Property Act (con- 

SK r, * hts un ' V( r n) ' Fmh * effecting the 

stHios of tvomen is proposed, and bills to admit of divorce and to 

'“** h “" *"■*• 

.,*5; StL 11 ™ T indinadon to amend their personal | aw 
/ I jiiKitos ha\ c. A cvmm number hold thai it should \>v 
reformed or adjusted to liberal principles, particularly as regards 
fefST 8 , ! ‘ U thc *P' Ill “t law will nut be 3Ll 

husband* ^ S ° “V® r ° Wk , ° T inrtaw *- wivts tf > divorce their 
SwrfA * 8 ofcnrdtyand desertion; but this is nut the 

toZteSZZSS** \ ^> rr? f' 1 "V rewri * 

h it the Koran is the final word o| God. and it s$ not for a Mwalman 
reirmr.il ,°V S' °T ro Crcatc s^tions in conflict with its 

f m !L n f T e ‘l a 1 m,r for * est «™^on and secubriastiori, 
lie M utton s of l urkey have not scrupled to reform ilirir law and 

hate introduced a civil code based on the Swiss model in place of 

J "' but tlu lnd,ai1 Maftw cling to the 
Shjgat or canon law as an integral part of ihdr religion, 

JZ f f rom btl %Vl‘! ,Cr ” UHjifitd or restricted in scope, its 

S whid^Hs m nJCd m ?*?' y ” r * l>y enactments, 

under which it is to supersede the customary law hitherto in force. 

m^iliTlSdST “ nCCWiJ ^- Th ™ «* certain com- 
i hi.mil. descended from ancestors who were converted from 

Hinduism to slam, but who did not adopt ihr Islamic law when 
they accepted the Islamic faith. Thor Wta 

cLnmr.es continued .forerve the rules of Hindu bw in matters 

of inheritance and succession. There ore a bn village com mtim tics 
notably in the I unjftb and North-West Frontier Province which 
follow customary bw, largely tribal in origin. In a m Mrttf 
India the British gave legal validity to oulnmary b w, w hether 
Imdii or tribal m trngin, and it was preserved, and given Stito 

aCt1Un “V!? ** by itidicM *in the l nited 

Provinces the court* held until it>ij thai the Civil Court Acts 

I ffiS ■* e " sn ?“* at variance 

' , ‘ , 1913. howler, the practice changed owing to 

Privs Smndl F^wt m *"*" b> ,f ' c Judidnl Ac 

rnvy Loum.il. Etbwhcrc custom was allowed to modify bw. In 
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Madras it had the force of law even when n conflicted with the rales 
of the Shariat, I11 Bombay it was specifically provided in 2 Regu¬ 
lation of 1827 thni emes should be decided first by rhe substantive 
lav contained in Regulations and Acts, failing that hy the mages 
uf r The country, and failing flic Utter by the personal law a? n 
defendant. In the Punjab from the first days of British rule the 
validity of custom was upheld in rpiestion* concerning succession, 
transfer* of landed property, and family relations. The first code 
of civil law prevented the application of the rules of English* 
Muslim, and Hindu law, and when in 1872 it was superseded by 
the Punjab Laws Act, that measure laid down Liiat proved custom 
should prevail over either Muslim or Hindu law, provided that it 
was not contrary to justice and had not been changed or abrogated 
hy statutory law t or declared void by competent authority. Not 
only had the code provided for custom having precedence over 
WWi but the effecT of bod revenue settlements recording landed 
rights and village usages had been to give the customs of the 
country a stability they bad not had before. The position was 
briefly, a* stated in a Privy Council judgwient of *906. that it w-as 
dearly recognised by the framers of the Aet that there were tracts 
in the Punjab where one would expect to find law modified by 
custom rather than custom nun,lined by law and that it might tmly 
be said of certain parts of u that there was not an agriculturist^ 
whether Hindu nr Musahnan, who was really governed by pure 
Hindu or Muslim law. 

The position has recently been changed so far as Muslims are 
concerned; among Hindus* as already stated, custom may override 
law. Pot a variety of reasons, political and non-puHtka!* there lias 
been a reartiim against the Bystem in force- Orthodox Muslims 
could not look with indifference im a situation in which sheir co* 
religionists might observe any bur the sacred law. There wa* a 
feeling ihat die hitter had been set aside by man-made laws and by 
non-Muslim courts and that it should he restored to its proper 
place In Islam there should be one law as there is one faith, Bolh 
are contained m The same divine revelation* the Koran* and both 
are obligatory. “The fear of Hindu domination also created a desire 
for greater solidarity. Islam should present a united front, and 
Muslims w ho observed other rules should fait into line with their 
co-rchgionwtf. Lastly si wiis felt thai in regard to the rights of 
women the l plant it law is more enlightened and libera! than I Irndu 
ur cu&tnmary tribal law, as it gives a right of succession to widow*, 
datighw^ and other* which the latter do not. The outcome ha-* 
been a substantial dmngc of the taw. The principle and practice 
observed by the British have been abandoned. In [9^" an Act was 
passed for the North-West Frontier Province by which the Shariat 
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is to be observed instead of customary law, and two year* taler an 
all-India Act, the Muslim Personal Law {Shariat} Act, was added 
to the stJiuic buck, [ lie hitler Act dors nut -spplv to afjfiL'uIlilnl 
land but is otherwise L-xtctisivc in range; and, as Sir George Rankin 
observes, it represents □ movement of public sentiment which 
must profoundly ajfecl northern India at least and will prevent the 
introduction of new principles in the texlori and tend to preserve 
the characteristic features of Muslim society, 1 

There is abo a certain amount of domestic tew for special corn- 
rmmitio such :is the Hindu? nf Malabar, who observe a matri- 
linear system and have special form* nf mart rage, and the Pnrsis. 
whose family relations are governed by special Acts, e g. die Parsi? 
Chattel? Real Act n( which teguliii^ mlitriiancf of immov¬ 
able property, the J’arst Succession Act of T%j t and the Para* 
Marriage and Divorce Act of the same vear. The legal system is 
therefore marked by extreme diversity. Hngliih, Hindu. Islamic, 
I’nrsi, customary, and tribal law all being recognized. The courts 
have to decide cases IO which, it may he, idols and their representa¬ 
tives are parties: rules believed 10 be of divine anti not secular 
origin and authority have to be applied; customs which originated 
ill a more primitive form of society have to he ascertained. In 
other east :, law* Imaed on the most refined principles of European 
jurisprudence and suited m the complex conditions of modem life 
have to be followed, 1 lie validity nl customs which are embodied 
in no written text, and for which the author! tv is immemorial 
tradition and current usage, is recognized as well as of systems 
of law of which different languages are the medium—the dead 
language- of Sanskrit, the live but foreign language of :\rabtc, the 
rquutlv foreign language nf English, not to mention tlte various 
current languages of India into which they art- translated, This 
variety ot law* ,ind languages is typical of the civilization nf India 
with its man} elements, Hindu, Islamic, and English, so modem 
and yet so ancient that there are survivals of tribal life dating back 
to a time of which there is no re curded IlihtOTy. 

I he first reaction of the people to English law us administered 
by the Supreme Court in Calcutta was one of bewilderment and 
of alarm at its power*, especially the power of summary arrest. 
Headers of Macaulay's essay un Warren Hastings will remember 
his vivid account of the reign of terror, terror heightened hy 
mystery, which it created. No Alumtha invasion, he declared ever 
spread such dismay as the inroad of English lawyers; all tlic in¬ 
justice ot former oppressors, Asiatic ami European, apt* a red as a 
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bitting when compared with the justice of the Supreme Court, 
This is the language of exaggeration, but it has a substratum of 
truth. It was some time before the feeling of apprehension gave 
way m one of confidence in the certainty nf its justice. It was not 
criminal justice but the administration of civil juslice, with its 
strange principles and forms of procedure, that mas feared, and 
fear was not confined to Calcutta* In ihe Deccan one reason why 
Elphin*tone con tinned the pmrhmwt system was that the people 
drea ded t he civil ioitrts 1 n the nort h-west of I ndta i he same fee I ing 
is indicated by a Story which tells how the inhabitants of a rural 
area fled cti ttimw when it was first txmquered by the British at the 
begin nint* of the nineteenth century When asked whether they 
were fleeing from Lord Lake's army, they replied, + Xu, the 
Adalat (civil court) is coming/ The explanation is partly that 
in the early days of British ndc the settlement of questions 
relating to landed rights was left to the civil courts from which 
the cultivators, having no leases or documentary evidence of their 
rights hot only the sanction of unwritten custom, were unable to 
obtain justice, It is partly due to the fact that English law allowed 
of expropriation of landholders for iirrears of debts due to money - 
lenders, whereas in pre-British India the land* the immediate jewel 
of the peasant's soul, was beyond the usurer^ reach. 

In North India at least the distrust of die system uf civil justice 
continued till the end nf the first half of the nineteenth century. 
In 1K50 Sir William Slccman found that Brahman communitieswho 
had resided for 3 time in a British district preferred living in Oudh* 
which was still independent territory, in spite of their exposure to 
violence and exaction in the Utter* Their explanation was: We 
cjuniii understand ihe tiw and Avmrm (nc. law$ and regulations), 
nor should wc ever dr> -o Your conns of justice ate the things wc 
most dread, and we arc glad to escape from them as s*mn &s vtt 
can/* Stronger language wan uatd by an English official serving 
in the North-\Vestern Province who pointed out that the legal 
system administered by the British contained three elements, 
English justice, English common sense* and English law, of which 
the last was m bad as the first two were good. 

'VYbat Euro pea [i firewater lias been physically i*j the Red Indian* 
European law (us been morally 10 the Indians of the East. Milhous of 
n ini pie men* alike in the lower and upper provinces, 1 curse the day when 
1 hey or their tat bets first tasted English law, m far as it is developed in 
our dvil jurisprudence: under its forms and delays thousands of village 
communities, which neither force nor famine could disperse, have 
crumbled into diLat,'- 1 

1 l JvutTir} Iht*iU$h tfa Ktn^'Jum 0/ Orntit (igjflf. vnf, ii. pp, 

: i r BlEw, and the Wnth-Wi >irin friav* ihe Liu red \ I'nwuuiev 
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On tlx other hand, notw ithstanding the strangeness of the western 
syatcmof law which they administered, there seems to have been 
a predilection for the courts ttt some newly annexed territories. 
1 hits, in thc ciS'Sutiej States of the Punjab, when British adminis¬ 
tration was first introduced. Sir George Campbell found that the 
people carried their energies into the coiins as thoroughly as 
any Scotsman ‘anxious to "ding” his neighbours by process of 
Jaw'. 1 The number of rases in proportion to die population was 
double that of older provinces—a striking proof of the dictum that 
when a country lias been misgoverned, courts of justice lime an 
immense ascendancy over men s minds and 3 singular attraction 
for them when they are lirsi presented as a means of settling 
dispute*. 5 

Their popularity has increased with the passage of years, the 
people freely invoking their help for c tic maintenance <>f rights and 
the redress of wrongs. as well as for the satisfaction of grudges and 
the confusion of personal enemies. It seems as if they find in legal 
proceedings the same thrill of excitement that wan formcrlv 
obtained by an appeal to physical force as a means of settling 
disputes and carrying on feuds. It is scarcely an exaggeration to 
*av that they have taken to law as less civilized nations take to 
drink when first brought into contact with western civilization, 
and though it would lie unfair to say that litigation is a national 
sport, there can be no doubt that the love of law often degenerates 
into Irtigiousness. There is an addiction to litigation so intense that 
it is pursued in spite of the ruin it may, and sometimes does, entail, 
and litigicmsncss is fostered by what Dr. Johnson called the Tell 
attorney ' who ‘prowls for prey’. Casts arc known of suite arising 
out of football matches; to mention nm- a football dub which was 
taking pan in a tournament in jej-jH filed a fUll tht c j v |) t , oim 
m urder to get a ruling that a goal which bad been given against 
it in a match was null and void, and obtained an ad interim injunc¬ 
tion suspending the tournament pendente life. Litigious ness 
attracted attention over a century ago, when it was thought to bt :i 
national trait, due simply to the litigious spirit of the people. 

I bis imputation on them was, however, vigorously denied by Sir 
Thomas Munm, who pointed out that there had been 'little 
litigation w hen rases were decided by panchayaU. Had Lhis been 
their real character, it would have appeared when they paid 
nothing for trials, . . . Our system produces the litigation which 
wc groundlessly impute to the character of the people.’ 

There is otic notable exception to the general popularity of the 
law courts. They are as a rule disliked hy the backward races, 
which, bemg still m a somewhat primitive stage of civilization, are 

* Mtmmn t,J My Indian Career (jSyj), vuk i. p. 184. 
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incapable of understanding the procedure and forms of law which 
are administered. and cannot hold their own ifi them against more 
subtle and experienced Hindus and Muslims, They are bullied by 
what Bacon calls nimble and ^in Liter tricky by which the plain and 
direct courses of the law arc perverted* so that judgement b turned 
inlu wormwood and injustice makes it bitter. Regarding the law 
courts as places where the law is generally enforced against them 
and rarely in their favour, they avoid them* When they do appear 
in them, it u usually as the sued and not as suitors. This general- 
i scat inn i however* is subject to exceptions. Some aboriginals are 
known to prefer the law courts tn the jurisdiction of their head¬ 
men and would rather have their disputes settled by legal process 
than in the traditional tribal manner. 

Among the general population, however, the judicial system is 
appreciated on account of its impartial justice, * Black is their 
faith.' Haiti a Mtisalman. 'bm pure and blameless is their justice.* 
Congress politicians*, while inveighing igiinst the British govern¬ 
ment and all its ways atld works, would say of the Englishman, 
as the schoolboy said of Dr. Arnold, that he is a bean but a just 
beast. It. is a common cliche that: the 1 Itgb Court is the palladium 
of libertyi it is one of the most popular institutions in India. In 
his denunciation of British rule and its evils, Mr, Gandhi makes 
an exception oF the High Courts* which, he says* are the one 
institution which the British built up with patient care- He has 
even proposed that, in order to secure strict impartiality and uni¬ 
formity of practice, appeals should lie from the law courts of the 
States to the High Courts of British India A 

The judicial system, however, is by no means immune from 
critkhuiu Ar iri other countries, there are complaint*of the costli¬ 
ness irid rimhletimt’ delays of the lav.. The complaints on the 
latter bead are not without foundation. The Judicial Committee 
of thr Privy C'ounciJ ha.* frequently had occasion to animadvert on 
the extreme thlatorincss of suits and trials. 'There h also o certain 
amount of latent dis^ti?iacrion with the inexorability of its opera¬ 
tion. On the one hand, there is a predilection for personal access 
to rulers of greater itcxibihiy. w» can be persuaded to make 
exceptions to rules and To show mercy as well as justice. On the 
other hand, there is stall a lingering fee ling of impatience with some 
of the restraints Imposed by law which prevent a man from 
exercising what he and hja caste or tribe consider legitimate rights 
or positive dm tea, and which, by making legal crimes of what 
are nut thought tu U moral offence*, clash with traditional ideas 
of wliat is right and proper, as, fur instance, cutting off the nose 
of an unfaithful wife, taking vengeance on her seducer, marrying 

* 'jfAr //urj/cin of 15 July *9JKJ. 
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II daughter bcJow the age of puberty in the ease of Hindus* anti 
killing witches in the cast of primitive tribes. 

It has been claimed that the courts of justice have been the most 
ptMvyrjnl and beneficial of the agencies introduced into India bv 
British nde Owing to the establishment of the principle of equality, 
>> u nth the poorest ami meanest have been placed on the same 
level as the richest and most powerful, the protection ihcv have 
given to the weak against she strong, and the creation of a con¬ 
sciousness of positive rights recognised hy law and capable of being 
enforced. On the first institution of a judicial system two qf the 
chu-t difficulties which Presented themselves were ilie general 
ignorance of the people and the want of sufficient spirit to make .1 
ilaitd againKt oppression. The law was regarded as for the tau.1 
part the uri, itntiy v.dl of the judge; the requisition*, prohibitions, 
J 1,1 1,u ‘ f:1 " "tre unknown t „ the great bodv of the 

peojylc. I heir supine submissiveness frustrated the efforts 0 f 
legislators. Nothing is more noticeable and more deplorable in the 
records of the first half-«ntuiy of British rule than the.r acquiea- 
ujfiM; in oppression and w rung-do i tig, In Bombay' Mount smart 
fcJphinstone was mercifully forced to the conclusion that laws 
were vam when no one could lie found with sufficient spirit to lake 
Mtamtagc of those enacted in their favour.' In Madras Sir Thomas 
Mutiro pointed out dint conditions in India, where the people 
meekly submitted to oppression, were very different from those of 
Lug land, where the JwopJe resisted it and so implemented the law. 

theTri “ ' { * hty m Englishmen and are surprised 
fiil 1 ^ Vc n : J (f P*ratWO ■ ■ ■ \Ve suppose that our laws urr 
himulcd on just principles ami tbu tlu-v must ihcrefore have the came 

teg? TT ni ! ** !I ^ mc; bm "-' c ** the one tint great 

' U ’ - ,iri1 nt tht V™pk\ does not exist here. Our institu¬ 
tions litre, not resting on ihr same foundation ns those of a free people, 
be made to act in the same way, VYc , atmot make the .miinmate 
corpse perform (lie same functions as she living body.' 

h was useless to caution the people against meekly complying with 
illegal exactions by telling them that the law was on their side and 
would support them in refusing tu pay unauthorized demands 
Warumgs and exhortations were thrown away: after listening to 

JJSaS?*“ r Ml d '--' h submit **» «rv next dav as 

juictlv . Mut Special laws were therefore required; the local 
officers of government had to be vested with special powers fur 
ihttr protection, ami it wu necessary that they should nut wait for 
complaints to come m but go round the villages and seek for them.- 
I he government was regarded as something afar and apart. 

, U \ l ^! r f' BMlimtimc ( t ^S>, p, i W 
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against which the people had no rights If, aj oceasirumUy hap¬ 
pened they were roused to opposition by meaoure* which were 
regarded as oppressive and inequitable, opposition took the tradi¬ 
tional form of passive resistance. 'Hum. when a house-tax was 
imposed at Benares, there was what 13 now called 3 hartal, „f which 
Bishop Heber wrote a vivid account in 1834. Over 300,000persona 
deserted their houses, shut up their shops, suspended the labour 
ot liieir farms, forbore to Eight Hres, dress victuals, inanv of them 
even to eat, and sat down with folded antis and drooping heads, 
like so many sheep, on the plains which surround Benares' f A 
very different conception of the nature of government' was 
gradually implanted. Measures were passed liv w hich it was seen 
that government was bound as well 3is its subjects, and the stilv 
ordination of its executive officers to the ju Jician was enforced in 
practice. Discretionary administration, which was long the rule in 
ucwk annexed and less settled territory, and which was inconsix- 
teui with the existence of regular courts requiring conformity to 
cgiil rules, gave way to government by law. The laws were m> 
longer edicts or *u!minhtrativc rules nf the executive power tsui 
t it enactments of fcjjisliiiurw, Lhm liccame the Irakis of govern- 
ment whose executive officers were required to have legal warrant 
for all their proceedings. 

In addition to this, private eitincus were able to exercise a riulit 
to sue government and its officers— a right dating back tu 1780 
e C o^walhs introduced the ttn-EnglisM rule thai all its 
officers should he amenable to the courts of law for acts done in 
their official capacities, and Lhal in cases connected witli property 
a suit could he against government itself. Nothing more contrary 

the old conception of government as a power against which the 
people had no legal rights can be conceived than this provision, 
w itch has remained in force to the present time arid has created 
a sense of private rights, the people being well aware of their right 
to sue government and ready to act on it, 

'The means.* wrote Sir James I'rtzjaines .Stephen, 'by which the 
poorest praHtit in India can obtain against the (So 1 eminent of India 
a remedy for any wrong lie nay lave sustained from it are far simpler, 
mure clear, and more effective (Ji.m the means by which the richest and 
most influential mao in England car, get a remedy against the euvtm- 
inent 11, England. Fhe liability of the government extends to each 
0 us rep reset mi fives personally, protection against suits for any 


P \isT WlUie0 " r * ■ f ™ nKy tht ° u * Jt thr UPP” -Prrniiew v) )mfu, (1840), mil. 1, 
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wrongful proc.icdin.gi \& given to Diftrief Officers in India than wrjuid 
be given to magistrates and judges in England. 11 

A rcpsc of individual rights has oho been generated owing to the 
influence (*f English legal thought and practice, which treats the 
individual as a unit and recognized individual rather than collective 
responsibility. The spirit of individualism* to which other factors 
have also contributed* has already done much to modify the organi¬ 
zation of a society of which the group rather ikon the Individual is 
the unit and in which a man*s status is determined by the rights 
which belong to him as a member of a group, 

Another consequence which is of considerable scatological nn- 
ponance has Iwn the creation of a legal profession. Except in 
Portuguese territory' there was no class of this kind in pre-British 
India, parties pleading personally in the courts ur, if unable to 
attend, through their relatives- It came into existence with tile 
establishment of courts of law which, introduced the system of 
advocates and attorneys. Professional legal assistance was scarcely 
necessary under a system in which most eases were decided by 
village courts, of which the members had no expert know ledge, hut 
decided simple issue* in accordance with the custumary law which 
was well understood by them and by the general public. Legal 
practitioner.* became a necessity when a foreign system «f law was 
introduced and courts were established with technical ruL-s of 
evidence and prucedur* which were caviare to the general. The 
profession was composed at first of Englidimctu "Lull Indians 
showed remarkable aptitude for legal studied and took readily to 
the practice of the law* In iSf>8 an immense multiplication of 
Indian legal practitioners was noticed, and in course of time they 
monopolized iht lower branches of die profession and acquired 
an increasingly large share uf its higher branches, till English 
barristers were almost replaced bj them, Their influence: has 
increased with their numbers* so much so that the rule of law t* 
popularly known as the rule of the lawyer (V#Ml ha raj\ It is this 
ebss which has taken tin- lead in public lift- and political mnve- 
tnents. and not the great landholders and nobles, as had been 
hoped by early administrators Its power is regarded hy the tower 
classes as a strange and unwelcome phenomenon of a revolutionary 
age, and by the landlord class with the feeling natural to those « ho 
have lost the power which they considered their birthright,- 

* W- VV. I lij-IHe t_ Ufr irf itif AVjJ f ij/ A/rtytf £ I yd], il P p I 

1 The fnJlpwLfij; imsiirki m-adf by th-t- MiHursyu of DarhhtiiiigJi. t he ^nfaicii 
bmillord in BlIja* f to flit Lioutmunt^Govcmar of Urinal maj be quoltd dii 
typical " h u ynur pnlky that m tohliln* fur iht U&ttiilbipcKT nf ibr +i*minilur* 
<o lake Bhi’Lf piaci? htk! rtMa th*ir op tiii o iffc plAlkly. Ycu hrtir ihroVm all rhr 
power in,na iIil U&suh of llw L iileadirn They rule in* tin - fuM 1 at! the 

potter nl I hr load U^Lil-* , itiul they hurt q pnKtkll nvitw|Hi|y i>t the Lrgitlaiivt- 
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The aptitude for a western system of Law which we have just 
noticed is also evident in those Indians who have had to administer 
it. A high judicial standard has been maintained, at least in Lite 
higher branches of the judiciary, whose depth and breadih of 
legal learning were acknowledged as long ago as 18S3 by Lord 
Svdbomc. Speaking m the House of Lords, with all the authority 
of a former Lord Chancellor, he said that, as the result of a long 
experience of Indian cases in the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, he had no hesitation in affirming that m respect of in¬ 
tegrity, [earning, knowledge:, and soundness, the judgements of 
Indian judges were quite as good as those of English judges. 

The mural effects of the rule of law are among its intangible and 
imponderable, but invaluable* fruits, the people having become 
familiarized with the principle that the taw r should he the same fur 
all, that it should secure to each man the rights to which he is en¬ 
titled, and that it should he administered without fear or favour, 
anti without distinction of rank, position* or caste. Formerly justice 
had txen polluted by venality, though numerous instances could lie 
cited of stern impartiality in the administration of Islamic law" 1 In 
territories under Hindu rule there does not seem io have been a 
universal system of law, i.e. then waft not the same law for all 
persons and all classes hut distinctions were made, and preferential 
treatment given, on the basis of siamsas shown in Chapter L 
penalties were differentia ted according to caste and position in the 
Maratha territories. Discriminations of this kind could not be 
continued under a western system of law, though some concessions 
were made aT first. The earl) regulations regarding the judicial 
system w hich were issued by Warren I hustings in [772 allowed for 
persons being exempted from corporal punishment by reason of 
rank, caste* or station, and being fined instead, for petty mb' 
demeanours. 1 In the Deccan, privilege* of rank and position were 

Council*. Wc Cifliwt op po se thflfl. 1 Sir A II. L. Frascr, _-l.wui.14j Irtititm Rajtdu 
and Apt# p, 5$, 

1 Minshid Ati Kh«fi K JSuwab of Bcntfnl, far instance,. hhUvhc «4 In* own *oo 

to nemtturi inti had a hi|(hh r pUce 4 nlficcM^n*iJ La tkith- On the other bad, 
Pc-lnert twiTcd thit rk \ww* utrt Btartcly ubwrvfd at ulE, (*ij t cnrmnsSi ^err 
btfi^d iwiv Eo execution with little ctrcmimv if they Were poor anil imnhte m 
jgw* bribe* ten VI, H r Morelund. Jdhttr*&r'r India finish p. 57. 

1 III Nepal, which pride* it« 3 f on mmntjijmni; Hindu tmhlioni and pnctKw*. 
a judge of th* itipteiue court remarked lo Brian i-Lijui{h(oEi Hod^toU that in 
lie 11 inh frittii the omjrti ohUttfftjtd distincikmi of eiLiic, hut ’here cin ihe ■’■on- 
irtty Mil ilwse dlittMtUJfLil Il« religiauiiy absented by I he public court! 0 f j Lutice. 
which piim 4 l *eoottlini! 0« cm tc miJ never take t 3 w life nl a ftrahmwn, Below 
the Sattrm my rhtntfi to tatij of; here they utc acted up 10/ ft, IJ. I W r ^n. 
HfuiVi tin ImtLiri SuMrttl (itifioV. 10L ii„ p 141. 

1 h i> wurth mentJcnafif ** *hnmttg the crnwiJerition which Wiirm 
Hosting ■ had 1 r hunitoh’ cultivatcr* thttl (hi i.uimc re i*u I sit ion diittlftl tbit ihc- 
•dwti] J p"E lit iummcfitd iti aunt during the mnnths of lian, eti cxctpi Ibf unec-nt 

ejws- M, F, MqncktEm Jpun. tVflfrnf Haitiugi in lifttgai 177* r 774 (iQlS), 
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recognised in the early days of British administration by Elphin- 
stone, wlu> was anxious that it should be conducted on lines accept¬ 
able to the people. lie accordingly exempted territorial magnate* 
from the proceases of civil courts and in criminal cases required 
a reference t" be made to superior authority before tiiev were 
prosecuted. Hie grant uf such privileges was certitinlv popular, 
if we may judge frum the statement of Sir John Malcolm that 
it was recognized hy the lowest orders as a concession to those 
whom they deemed their superiors and as such was received as a 
boon by the community. During his whole experience in India, 
he saiil. he had known of no institution so prized hy those who 
enjoyed its benefits or more gratifying to the whole people. 1 

The abolition of such privileges‘found little popular favour, and 
the reduction of all to a common legal level was neither understood 
nor appreciated by those whom it affected adversely. The levelling 
process was .1 grievance which was voiced during the rising at 
Bejum.* in 1799 under Vizier AM. the deposed Nmvab of Oudh* 
1 ric courts uf justice were then blamed for placing the great and 
low on an equality with which, it w.is said, all classes were db- 
satisfied,* It was 3 grievance which, aa mentioned In Chapter II, 
found vent niort than half a century later during the Mutiny of 
1K57. I’.vtn after it there was a lingering feeling uf soreness un the 
subject among the classes which were no lunger in j privileged 
Position. In iHits!ration of this attitude tin- remarks made bv a 
man of good family and position, apparently in iSbb-7, to Bislmp 
I hulnirn uf \ he A iticncan Mt'ihndi>t Epi&cujjcii Church vtvj\ be 
quoted, lie scouted the idea of there being aw law for hiph and 
luw r rich and punr E 

'In (he days of our Rajas', he said, ‘if any man without a well- 
established reputation ventured lu go into conn and lodge a complaint 
against a respectable |Wrson like myself, if he did not ruiiVe good his 
accusation, he knew icry wdl that he would probably ham bad) his 
t'ar* cut off and Itr turned uut of court, Hence, in those days no such 
nifn ever ventured to make such j ioiu plaint or show their faces in «iv 
pl.iie near .1 touiij blit m»w sec how h in Any lonwutu man cart tun 
unfy go 10 tJw English court juni lodge n complaint against me. but Itr 
e,in compel me to meet him in open court face to face and answer bis 
questions as ii J were ti comm no mun uf no standing whatever It is this 
ilun wccom pi run of There is no honour, no sense of right, no jwitkr 
rft. hat which you call justice and impartiality is rejiflv wrong and 
oppress tou. J ■ ‘ 6 


An amazing conception of the principles of justice! Naturally the 
feelings of otiicr classes were very different. Those that tire down 

j tViRpn, .tf«irrrfrif,n« Elptutvton (.gf,!). p. ,JJ 
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nerd fear no fall' the even justice which was the proud man's 
poisun was die poor nuiTb meat, Their feelings on the subject may 
he gauged by the remarks recently made by a Punjab peasant, who 
was asked how he liked the new regime by which power had born 
transferred from British l<> Indian hands. He said it was quite* to 
his liking, hut To give the devil his due. the rule of the British had 
been a pour man's rule*—a description which he explained by 
saying that rich and poor had been alike in the eyes of the law and 
no one, however powerful, could attack a man's honour or his 
property without incurring the risk of being sent to jail or having 
a decree passed against him- 1 

There appears also to have been at one time some objection to 
the penal law cm the ground that it put women and children on the 
same touting as men- Sir Henry Maine, who was in India for 
seven of the first eight years after the Indian Penal Code came into 
operation, idb us uf a collection of street sungs which, without 
exception* declared that life in India had become intolerable since 
the English criminal law had begun to treat women as if they were 
men* 3 lie also tells us rhat on one cjccasiom when he remarked to 
an Indian member of the Legislative Council, who was criticizing 
some project uf Jaw, that if his view were accepted, there would he 
nn difference between wifehood and slavery, the latter replied: 
'But that b the very doctrine from which we take our start.’> 

Lastly, reference should be made to the disappearance in 
British India of the village cuum, known as pattrhayiits, whose 
place has been taken by regular cuims of law. Their supersession 
must be attributed more to the free choice of the people than to the 
direct action of government The latter was indirectly rcspcutsibk 
because it established a system uf judicial courts, in which the 
people found advantages not possessed by their own panckayalt* 
The latter were really court;? of arhuraUnn, which adjudicated 
with the consent of the parties interested and appear to have hud 
nn means of coercion or of enforcing their decisions beyond the 

* £ii FtroAhm Nikvj, 'i ihIlu and CiiniiJtt: - , wm« ,tsmiic 

Hmrt ir (lOjeK p* 1 * 3 - 

1 U. 5 , Maine, Vi/ftig* Comttmrutm in fJW Emt ttmi iPwt (iffrtih pp- ii$ 16. 

ha-F gicHTtUtifiit principle wii* in JWwm Hr mtiuft rpf Mint cm few- 

officer* thar ajpriiofHr could IWt bt coniretlti On ihr mdcnct af a female or a 
minor. S« Kir R. K. WibMin, An fntrwiui hvrt m j/i.- Study oj f A»v;to-Muhtar- 

mutii rr Lm (i Ivu |, p. 114 . 

S. Smith, JWl r huJtiitl Stuff StTirrt i 1897), p 

1 |ik imlui in r-V-Vil Six kscLrd Temple :< 11 Lurked: Nfithinij Wijuld have 
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w <HiUl noi half 11 Their ji rt i t u. m c fut itondiuK inlmnak, jp|n>iiiled 
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power df public opinion. There b also reason to believe ihat e 
though their deebiortft were prumpt and clear when the facts were 
wdl known, they were dilatory and ineffective when ea&es were 
doubtful or were complicated by the spirit of faction, liven Sir 
'thorny* Munro, who was an ardent admirer of the ptmthuvnli, 
admit led that decisions (riven by them and by various local officers 
were iiregulqj and often corrupt and arbitrary, but he held that 
they dispensed as much real justice as the law conns and with teas 
delay . 1 They fell into desuetude simply because of the superior 
attractions of judicial courts supported by the ann of the law* The 
latter wot not merely courts of arbitration, hut were vested with 
authority to compel the attendance of parties and witnesses, as well 
a& to effect the execution of decrees; they dad not leave cases tin- 
decided; and in addition to this, anyone aggrieved by an order 
passed by a pamhayni^ or unable to obtain a decision from it, could 
resort to them for redress. 

One unexpected result uf the change was the prevalence of 
perjury. It was noticed that, when cases were heard in tribunals 
remote from the villages, perjury was as common as truthfulness 
had been in the village courts. Those who would have been 
ashamed to lie in the presence of their neighbours and village 
elders, did not scruple to do so away from the restraining influence 
of village opinion. Perjury- was such a novel phenomenon that the 
people themselves were genuinely perturtad and bewildered when 
it first became noticeable, and found in it the reason fur blights, 
crop diseases, and diminished fertility, which were sent as a divine 
punish menv. 

'We mttribiitc\ mid one man to Sir William Stanton in i§jh s all 
these evila to the dreadful system of perjury which the practice* of ymtr 
judicial courts have brought among the people. . . . God Almighty cm 
*und this no longer This is almost the only fault which we have, any 
of us, t l] find with your goecnimtnt; men h\ thh system of perjury mc 
able u> cheat each other out of their rights arut hring down sterility 
upon the laud, by which the innocent are made to puffer for the guilty,** 

Fourteen years later Slccman found that people in Oudli, who had 

1 G_ ft. GUiv. IJfw of Mttjftr-Gtmn&i AV Tfromat \hi*m> 0&%0]l \ol. iu, p. OW, 

f RiTwA/rjrtttJ /frr vfkciitm of hjt $*dbm OffkiaJ vqj. it, |ij«. ih, 4 *^* 0 , 

™ Hiiltam nlermm mi iu imptrwd by the cannot between ihe mnaifLiljir^ 
nt viljatjcTfl in thru own iiirrminriinir* and thr pr^nkwc of perjury m ih* cn*arU 
that lid dtvptcd 4i whrjic chapter to ji. in ^hith he daiinxwiWwd hermttn ihdr 
titathhibiEMi_JW*r rr unsJ thtrn nnt mthfuJntii in rhnr dunlin « with the retire 
itniikTjiTfl of grjy^rnnicnt. diittiLj it* luni L they tp**ke *lu much truth m a;^y 
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lived for a time in a British district, were no less shocked by the 
prevalence of perjury in the curt* of bw, which, they declared, 
faulted in a confusion of right and wrong and enabled the gu.lt> 
to escape punishment,- Nor were villager* the only persons 
who deplored the rampant vice of perjury. An Indian oi some 
fortune in Madras seriously suggested to Lord Macaulay m rSj4 
that there should be legislation providing that every man who 
committed penury should have his great toe cut off a siiggration 
which Macaulay described as an exquisite specimen of legislative 
wisdom, : 

medical science 

Just as there are three main systems of law in India, Hindu, 
Islamic and English, so there are three coexistent systems ot 
medicine and surgery. There is the Ayurvedic system of the 
Hindis, which is of great antiquity; it is 50 named front aiiancicm 
medical work, the Ayur Vtdti, and retain* some of the features 
which diaiacterirad it at an early age. such as the attention paid, 
and the importance attached, to dietary. I n the fourth century u.C. 
Mceasthencs noticed that the Indian physician effected cures 
rather bv regulating the diet than by the ns*; of medicines; be £0 
refcrrcd'to a more doubtful skill, that of making marriages trutrful 
and of determining sex. The Ytmani (or Una nil system, based on 
the teaching of Hippocrates, Galen, and Avicenna, was introduced 
bv the Muslims when they came to India; the original meaning ot 
the name was Greek, as it had its foundations m the works ot 
Greek matters, wWch we translated mto Arabic, Vnmw t 
the western system of medicine and sundry, which is acorn- 
narstivdy recent import and ha& brought with it two things new 
tu India—a system of charitable hospitals and dispensaries and s 

system of sanitary science. - _ .. 

The European nations which planted settlements in India 
brought their doctor* w ith them, who attended to men of their own 
nationality, hut in Gw at any rite the Portuguese engaged the 
services of Indian practitioners According to Van Linschoten, 
who was at Goa between 15S3 ■«* the Vartans*. 1**™ the 
Viceroy and Archbishop down to the monks and friars. put more 
trust in the ‘heathen physicians' than in (heir own doctors; the 
Indian doctors were held in such honour that they were allowed 
10 C u about with attendants holding umbrellas over them —a 
privilege otherwise re serve* I for ambassadors and wealthy in er¬ 
rant*.' The British established hospital* in their own settlements. 
w bich hud, however, 110I a good reputation, if we Can credit the 
statement made by Captain Alexander Hamilton early in the 

* A Jwtntrv through KirtjH&m nf Ototh <l|s s h VP- 
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eighteenth century about the hospital iti Calcutta that many went 
in to undergo the penance of physic, hut few came out to give an 
account of the operation.' The account of the hospital in Bombay 
which was given by John Burnell' 1 suggests that 'Abandon hope all 
y* " ho enter here' might have been inscribed over its portals, for 
mnsi of the put writs died. It adjoined the cemetery, which was 
crowded with the graves of soldiers, whose only tombstones were 
rocks piled up to prevent jackals disinterring tlidr bodies, and we 
are grimly told that the nightly concert of jackals w oke the sick 
man to thoughts of w hat a dainty morsel he would make for them, 
tor a long time there were neither hospitals nor due turn trained 
in western medicine and surgery outside the chief cities and 
cantonments.^ All that we have as vet done', wrote Sir William 
S|tem;.Ti in 1839, ‘has been to provide medical attendants fur our 
European officers, regiments, and jails', adding, however, that it 
must not lie supposed that the people of India were without 
medical advice, for there was not a considerable town or village 
without its practitioners, Hindu and Muslim. The educated 
classes sought the aid of European surgeons wherever tht-v could 
obtain it, surgery being an art in which they ft-h that they were 
helpless: but they hud no confidence in the prescriptions of 
European physicians and preferred the services of tlitir country- 
tiu-tt. ldcitltnUply, the latter in some parts ot the country pursued 
their calling at some personal risk, bant- liable to be killed if they 
i ailed (o cl feet a cure. Slteman tells us that lie had had to try 
several cases in which the father m an ailing child stood over the 
diMor with a drawn sword, and killed him the moment the patient 
died, as hu Lad sworn to do when he saw the child failing, 

L he great mass nl the people were so little aequiiinud with die 
causes of diseases that thrct>lourtha of them were attributed tu 
tht- evil eye and the malign influence of evil spirits* "Fur every 
physician among them there are certainly ten cioreLvers, The faith 
in them b very great and very general/ Poor anti ignorant, they 
cherished the fnnd belief that every European was skilled in the 
an of surgery and flocked round traveller and inuring officials 
imploring their aid* SIceman describes the poignancy of the feel- 
ings of himself and others who had daily til tell poor parents whu 
Came with aching hearts and tearful eyes, carrying their sick 
children in their arms, that they either had not the knowledge r*r 
had nm the time atuf mean* to mlieve their suffering, it is |*urr 
tJui-v to dash to the ground the cup of hope ulucliuur approach haa 
raised to the hp of the mother, huher and child: but he consoles 

1 »\Vtj' -’/rfMlirr of ihr Etui inJtt i (1737}, 
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hitnadf with the prospeci that at no distant period a benevolent and 
enlightened government will distribuie over the land (hose from 
w hom the afflicted will not seek relief in vain.' 1 In these last words 
Slecmnn was evidently referring to the recent establishment by 
government of medical college > at Calcutta and Madras, in order, 
as wns : : 4 id it the time, to rai 1 ** up Indian medical practitioners 
educated on sound European principles, who would supercede 
quacks unacquainted with anatomy and the simplest principle* of 
chemical action * 

Indian surgery and medicine had made great strides in very 
early times, Physicians had a copious pharmacopeia* from which 
Europe hemmed. The system of medicine was concerned with 
The preservation nf health and the prevention of diseases as much 
as with their cure. Surgery was based on anatomy. An ancient 
work the Sttmhira of Susnita, which was a standard authoring laid 
down that tin accurate account of am part of the body could be 
given without a knowledge uf onatumy, and that anyone who de¬ 
sired to acquire that knowledge must operate tin a dead body 
mud carefully examine all its parts. Among other things surgeons 
practised lithotomy and performed abdominal and uterine opera¬ 
tions; a speciality was made of making artificial noses by plastic 
surgery, an operation which was a valuable asset in a country 
where jealous husbands no? infrequently cut off The noses of wives 
nf whose infidelity they wen- either convinced or suspicious. This 
was an operation which European doctors adopted after They 
became acquainted with it in the eighteenth century. 

Bui the healing art fell from iss high estate. The indigenous 
Ayurvedic system and the Muif'rm Yumini system stood still while 
the West advanced. F llmj became stereotyped and remained in 
Ignorance nf the discoveries made hy science in Europe. Dissection 
fell under a BrahmaniCaJ ban because it necessitated the handling 
of dead bodies, which caused ceremonial pollution, before the 
Medical l'allege in Calcutta was opened an institution had been 
started for the training of assistants to European medical officers, 
but there was only one teacher* ignorant of English, who had to 
use medical pamphlets inmstated into I 5indusram f and the only 
dissection was that of animals. Otherwise the only medical educa¬ 
tion wu> the instruction given by Sanskrit or Arabic college* in 
ancient Hindu medical works and in the systems of Galen and 
Hippocrates with the addition of a few scrap* of European medical 
science. Human anatomy waA learnt by means of model* of wav 
or wood or not learnt at all. The great mass of the people were 

1 S&£ Rtmfrin and Rrrtritrtheni *'tf rfw Indian Offiriti if f tSyj), vul. i, |ip. * 7 , 
The mamaoipi of thw *ntfc vui- .1 tn bur it ^41 m>t 
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ikpc ft Jem on the mini&tmticms of untrained empirics, who supple¬ 
mented their nostrums by speJIa and charm*. 

The establishment f^f medical colleges wsi n the first step to the 
creation of □ medical service staffed by Indians trained cm western 
lines, which*as Lord Auckland said in 1842, was intended tudissemi¬ 
nate throughout India the benefit of die healing art taught in its best 
forms and applied on the best principles. They were established in 
the teeth of opposition from orthodox Hindus* and the first 
dissection by a high caste Hindu produced a feeling of horror and 
Consternation; on the other hand tbe student who defied established 
cantons by bundling a dissecting knife was acclaimed as a hero bv 
the liberal ami progressive. On account of the prejudice against 
anatomy, the medical students were at first mainly Muslims, few 
Hindus having (he hardihood in challenge Brahmanical fiats; hut 
the prejudice died down as it became apparent that the profession 
was hot 1 1 honourable and lucrative. Hindus readily entered it and 
displayed a high degree of skill and proficiency. Other medical 
colleges were added hi course of time, anil there were in 1938 ten 
with nearly 1.800 students besides twenty-eight medical schools, 
i c. institutions imparting medical education of a lower stanihudi 
Most of the students have found employment in rite State medical 
services; ,j small minority have act up in private practice. Hospitals 
and dispensaries have been cstablished by government, local 
bodies, and Christian missionaries, and now number about 6,700 
in British India, 1 the hospitals being mustly at district head¬ 
quarters and dUpmsme* scattered through rural areas. An Insti¬ 
tute ot Hygiene and Public Health, which was started in 1933 
through the generosity of the Rockefeller Foundation, trains 
mcdicd graduates in public health and investigates public health 
problems. 

Mr fiandhi lias denounced the western system nf medical 
science. A chapter of his Hunt Smtraj or Indian Hume Huh is 
devoted to doctors* whom he condemns wholesale. 

‘Doctors', he says, L sre injurious to mankind, hut European doctors 
arc the worst of it! I*hcy viol me the religious instinct, for many of 
their medical preparations enndatu either animal fat or spirititnus liquor, 
which are taboo to Hindus tnd Muslims. Medical 1 real mem fosters 
self-indulgence,, so that men aanc deprived of self-control And ban me 
etfeminai c H pit ah are i mi ft < it ions for prop iig-.it n ie sin. *. . To stu dy 
European medicine is m deepen our slavery/ 

He oven goes so fat as to say that he sometimes thinks that quack* 
^irc better [ban highly qualified dt>dors i and he ends the chapter 

■ Figure* im thr Sfata *it ikh vvtUthle, in i hr advanced Stan af Mysore 
rflijft tt (Wifi nsrtiiC-il- instil tit ion for even stMijart s.oj 3 r* und for every 21 om 
Ticreoiu^ taut this r*?euri| in vie epiinHijJ. 
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wirh the remark “ Are Tint quacks then, whom we know, better than 
the doctors whn pm on an dr of humanenessf fj These sentiments 
are not shared by the generality of hfc coontrymenp to whom the 
positive benefit* conferred by medical science are evident Hostile 
critics ot British rule,. who are reluctant to admit that anything 
£ond can conic out o! what they call British imperialism, make this 
an exception. The writer has heard ardeni nationalists give un- 
grudging praise to the work of European and Anglo-Indian 
hospital nurses, white regretting that they are dependent on their 
ministration* owing to the disinclination of Indian women to take 
m nursing. I heir work and that of the officers in charge of hospitals 
have done much to give the British character a high place in popular 
esteem. 

Medical science has been of great demographic imponance by 
reducing the toll of death levied by epidemic disease, which was 
formerly one of the checks on the increase of population* An 
account of the cholera epidemic of 1817-18 ?how> how only a 
little over a century ago a disease which bad been endemic could 
assume epidemic form and decimate the population without any¬ 
thing being done to arrest its progress, Starting in the district of 
Jcssore it spread through every pan of India and then made its 
way through Persia into Russia. In Bunddkhand it attacked the 
army under the command of the Marquess of Hustings* and con¬ 
verted the camp into a hospital for about ten days, and caused 
about 11,000 demits, The route over which the army marched is 
sntd to have been strewed with the dead and dying. The bazaars 
were deserted, and the only means w hich die people had of avert¬ 
ing the visitations uf the disease art described as consisting of 
crowded visits to the temples, which increased the danger of in- 
fee tin n p or sanguinary proceedings against persons suspected of 
witchcraft,, which were no mure effective in checking its onward 
march. J 

I ndij i? still a focus of infectious dise ases. Epidemics std! cause 
great and widespread mortality; cholera and small-pox are en¬ 
demic; ii has been estimated that there arc 100 million sufferers 
from malaria; many millions have died of bubonic plague since 
iSt^ when It was brought to bid in from China; the number 
of deaths caused by the influenza epidemic of iyt8 has been vari¬ 
ously estimated at six or seven millions and twelve or thirteen 


1 Mr- CWbr, huwv\xr ¥ wfctft >uifcrinji fmm tfpftmdicttu, elected lo have sin 
ulHSflllHJn performed by H Urtliah lur^Mfi, He idmttUd the hnconmtcncy 
Ixtwcrn practice and prnstpt (accoidm** m which physhral mtmrniv >h»ut[| be 
oirrcflTiir In that m bn iltne^s wun .. iciult of infirmity of 

riL'Hij^hl nri4 usind, ^ ► 5n rs Libmj tu iht op ■_ ml son wji.i jj l ii.ddirioii.Hl 

infinpicy uf rjMmt, L ■ K, Andirw 1 . \t<nkfitom r Gittrdw r Air 1 lury {3 P. 3 J 7 
S« tl, Mutiny, Hhtory */ British fttfu ftSjy). pp. j u-i j. 
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millions. I fie problem is complicated by poverty and mill nutrition 
Mute times meaning too little fond and sometimes bad food, but 
m other ease diminishing the powers nf resistance to disease. But 
war is steadily and systematically waged against disease hi docrors 
equipped with weapons forged in the armoury of medical science, 
and progress has been made in its conquest. Mortality is reduced 
by preventive and curative measures. Outbreaks of epidemic 
disease arc localised and there are no longer die terrible pestilence* 
^ , h ^ vy Pt over the country and decimated tile pomi- 

iatinn. I he ravages of malarial fever have been lessened by pro* 
phylactjc and curative treatment with quinine. Knowledge of itjv 
eausaUOti and manner t,f propagation has heen advanced hv Pro- 
les^r laivemn 'y discoven of the parasite .n i$$o and bv the vroifc 

ll hir . ^ d f 0! ^' W [ HvJl r [l>vcd in rlfyft that infection was 
ranmimrei n the female uf the anuphtles mosquito, since when 

tifot.- j- " a n r v “ 1U of J,lac}i nn ‘his public enemv. Dr. 
Haffkmc discovered an ami-plague serum. The researches of 
Sir Leonard Rogers and Dr Muir, ami tin: devoted labours nf the 
Missmn to Lepers in India and the Wear, have helped to mill sate 
me scourge of leprosy so long thought to lie incurable, and over 
r.txx» leprosy clinics hare been opened.' The treatment of kaht 
uzttt w iili intravenous injections of antimony has made it possible 
to control that disease, which used to work havoc in Assam, Fas¬ 
ti-armpit outgiving ami-rahies treatment have been established 
at kasiinli, Cwmoor, Shillong, Patna. Bombay, and Calcutta 
£™f iqil medical research has been promoted bv the Indian 
Research Fund Association, which has made a special stud* of 
problems of nutrition. A measure of protection against small-pox 
has been afforded by vaccination, which however has had to 
contend against prejudice and superstition,- and is far from uni¬ 
versal, It ..compulsory in about three-fourths of the towns, but in 
less than hal t of the rural area, li h estimated that over per cent, 
of the infants are unprotected and are therefore susceptible to the 
dtucase. so that small-pox » still a major problem of public health. 

Public health staffs have Inrtn argjunzed, though hero again 
much remains to l* done; over half the municipalities and three- 
quarters of the district* are still without medical officer of health. 

. Insures of public health have transformed cities, notably Cal- 

« L V- T 'T U ? W Uch was ulet »bficd soon niter its foundation 
With Golgotha, the place of skulls, and which two centimes later 

p*i l * pe ” midde wul in 

lnjir»lli it Hmi Id liavr^nmil^' 1 ^ 'WMtiBljoB tuuU Oftljf be nnlniiiLil ibw 
(1BB4X p, 5 ^. 1 *K*sns.r I| r Atutiif Stiulb 1 
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could be stigmatized as "the city of dreadful night . In 17^ 
William Mackintosh wrote in Tntirh in Europe, Alia, and A frtf a 
that from California on the w«t to Japan an the east there was riot 
a place where lastc, deer tic v, mid convenience were so grossly 
insulted an in ‘that scattered and confused chaos of houses, huts, 
sheds, street*, Lines, alleys, windings, gullies, sinks, and tanks 
which, jumbled into an undistinguished mass of filth and corrup¬ 
tion, equally offensive to human sense and health, compose the 
capital of the English Company's government in India’, In i&tq 
Sir John Stmchcy stated (in his reports as president of a sanitary 
commission) that Calcutta was hardly fit for civilized men to live in. 
To nine-tenths, of the inhabitants clean water was unknown. The 
filth of the city rotted in pestilential ditches or was thrown into t he 
river Hwidth, where, with the corpses thrown into its stream, 1 
it moved backwards and forwards with the tide. As a result of the 
commission the practice of throwing corpses into the nver was 
prohibited, mu without protest; it was represented that the b3n 
was an insidious attack on the Hindu religion, Other reforms were 
graduallv introduced; conditions were transformed by drainage 
and sewage systems and the installation of a pure water supply— 
the last an innovation which met at first with some apposition, 
objections being made on religious grounds to filtered water drawn 
through pipes. Before Sir John Sttachey’s death in i 907 l' c w 3 * 
able to point out that there were few cities in Europe with which 
many parts of Calcutta need fear comparison, that, though there 
was still room for improvement, there was hardly a city in the 
world which had made greater progress, and that this was a good 
example of wliat had been, and was still, going on n India - 

On the other hand, nearly otic-third of the towns hiving a popu¬ 
lation of over 30,000 arc still without a proper water supply, and 
Its? than one-tenth of those having a smaller population have a 
protected supply. Conditions in the villages are, moreover, gener¬ 
ally deplorable, the primary essentials of public hygiene, conser¬ 
vancy, water supply 1 and drainage, being lucking in spite of the 
efforts made by government, local bodies, and unofficial organiza¬ 
tions. The funds available are utterly inadequate, and although 
endeavours are made to educate the villagers in the lessons of 
hygiene and the principles of self-help, there seems to be little 
response on their part. Even in urban areas dure is often an 
attitude of indifference and sometimes uf actual hostility; in one 
large city there is an Anti-flush Society, so-called because it 
opposes the flush system of sanitation. 

1 In 1S57 a rtintit'rof ihf ytritu i-ounicil ciphlj-tbi nupies in The llco^hly 

, n i tingle dflir. -and ihta u’fWi K h# bcl™ the ^afly nvcrtgn 

a fmiitl. lit fktmim*t*0tiv* snd Ptvjfriit (tuiiJ- p . II* 
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One brandi of medical work in India which calls tor spmul 
mention is that which has been undertaken since tSfi?, ivlirtt the 
Countess of Dufferm founded tlic 'National Association |t>r 
Supplying Female Medical Aid for the Women >4 India', an fasti- 
union generally known simply as Lady Dulkrin's Fund, which had 
for its object the relief of women's suffering b> women. Women in 
India, as Fandija Rumnhaj pointed nut three- years earlier, are 
much mure reserved than in other countries, undl most would rather 
die titan speak nf their ailments to ,1 man. The want of women 
doctors was consequently the cause nf hundreds of thousands dying 
premature deaths, 1 I Jit women of India may therefore well bless 
the name of Lady DufTcrin, for she initiated u movement which 
lias been of untold benefit to diem and their children, (hough the 
number w ho can he reached is all too small; the field U so"large, 
the labourers so few. Women’s hospitals and women's wards in 
general hospitals have been opened, women doctors, nurses, and 
midwives trained and supplied; a Women’s Medical Service for 
India has been established, which is administered and financed bv 
tlic fund with (he aid of a government grant, h was in charge of 
twenty-five women’a hospitals til 1737. at which 51.000 in-patients 
and nearly 3 million out-patients were treated. The wives of Liter 
\ iccroya have carried on the good work begun by Lady Dufibrin 
and various institutions arc associated with their names, e.g. the 
\ ictona Memorial Scholarship Fund for training mid wives, which 
was orgnmztd by Lady Oman in 1903. Lady iMituo'a Nursing 
Association inaugurated in 190b, ami the Lady I fringe Medical 
College and Hospital at Delhi, opened in 1916, which are staffed 
entirely by women. < >nc of the best and latest of India's imports 
from the West is maternity and chili! welfare work, which owes 
much to the Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau, started in 1018 
(as an All-India League) by Lady Chelmsford, as well as to the 
Indian Red Cross Society, which wt» established two years 
tatcr. ^ 1 be movement, which lias enormous potent iuli ties fnr 
p«L is organized on western line# with dinks, welfare centres, 
treullIt visitors, lecturers, exhibition*. cinema films, baby weeks. &c. 
Work an far has bwn carried cm mainly in || ie towns hut it is 
spreading to the villages, and it is making its wav into the States 
sa well as through the provinces of British India, In Mysore, 
for example, nearly fifty village* have opened mate mb v fmn.es. ‘ 
In spite, however, 01 all that has been dmic the majority of the 
people hvc and die without qualified medical attendance; C om¬ 
paratively few come into contact with western medical science 
except as represented by medical officers in charge of hospitals and 
dispensaries. of which the former are mainly in urban areas. There 

* Evidence bclVjrn .hr EtluCaOarj Common, i&S*. 
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jre only about 4,300 hospitals unci dispensaries in rural areas in 
Bmisli India, where each screes on the average 62,000 persona. 
Efforts are being made to remedy this state of affairs. In the 
Punjab, where 375 rural dispensaries ham- been established in the 
past twenty years, there is now hardly a village that is not within 
ten milts of nne. In Madras there is a scheme for subsidising 
private practitioners, of whom about 500 have settled in the 
villages. A scheme on the same lines was tried in the United 
Provinces, where there is only one hospital or dispensary for every 
Hr,000 permits, but it failed, only twenty-live practitioners being 
ready 10 take advantage of it, in this province, according to a 
statement made by the Minuter of Health (Mrs. Vijayalakahmi 
l audit) at the All-India Medical Conference nt medical aid 
is still practically non-tristent in rural areas, and dispensaries, 
where they exist, are not a* popular as they should lw. 

In British India as a whole there are, according to an estimate 
made in the same year, some 35,000 to 40,000 doctors .)nidified 
by western standards, but unfortunately they are not distributed 
evenly over the country, so that, [hough there h roughly one to 
every 8,000 or g,ooo per suns (compared with about one to a thou- 
saml in Great Britain), the proportion in rural areas is much lower. 
As in other agricultural countries they are chiefly congregated in 
urban areas; inquiries have shown that in many towns there is one 
doctor to every thousand or less of the population. Thev show 
little inclination to settle in the country, where social amenities 
and educational facilities are few and tamings are small. Their 
earnings in rural areas are small partly because the poorer classes 
cannot afford their tecs and partly because of competition with 
other kind* of practitioners, Ayurvedic, Yunani, and also homoeo¬ 
pathic doctors, as well as inert quacks, 1 here is no law or rule (a 
prevent men practising medicine unless they have recognized 
diplomas. L he western legislation of control haa not been intro¬ 
duced and anyone i-, free Lo exercise the healing art or what is 
supposed to 1m; such. 

Medical experts point out that the old Indian systems are un¬ 
scientific in principles and methods, and having failed to take 
advantage of modern discoveries in the understanding and treat¬ 
ment of disease, ire as defective as the medicine of the Middlc Ages 
in l-.ii rope. Th e Ay u r ved i c systen, i n particular. has been criticisicd 
because it contains many ideas which have been exploded or are 
palpably absurd. Even a modem book on the subject recommends 
certain drugs .is being panaceas for all female diseases however 
caused or as aide to effect a simultaneous cure for such different 
ailments .is obesity and gonorrhoea.* Both this and the Yunani 

■ Srt Sir Patrick I {shir. Th* Mrfitoi Proftmn r im lmSm (igijS, p. la#t 
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system hove admittedly fallen intn disrepute both because of their 
inherent defects and because they have been practised by untrained 
empirics,, whose knowledge scarcely extends beyond herbalism 
and massage, and whose prescriptions consist of obsolete nostrums* 
Hm there arc others of a much higher class, men who have gone 
through a bug course of specialised training, c.g. five years at 
Benares and Aligarh, and have been taught some branches of 
medicine by teachers who have obtained medical degrees tn Indian 
or European medical colleges. Moreover, practitioners who arc 
ignorant of anatomy or unskilled in surgery are often expert in 
diagnosis and have an extensive knowledge of the value of medicinal 
herbs. There are time-old cures which have been handed down 
from generation to generation. Certain it i_s that the western has 
tint .superseded the indigenous systems* In Madras government 
maintains a School of Indian Medicine for training students in 
Ayurveda, and in 1937-S local bodies cum rot led 236 Ayurvedic 
medical institutions in addition to 911 institution* following the 
western system. The superiority of European surgery is admitted, 
but the virtue of European medicines is suspect. The remedies of 
the allopathic doctor are believed to be too drastic, and if is thought 
that he fails to pay the same careful attention to the question of diet 
as his competitors of the old Indian schools. Many well-infomtwl 
Indians, who presumably judge by results, prefer the services of 
the latter Of late years the tee ling in favour of the Ayurvedic 
system lias been filtered by nationalist sentiment, which urges 
that it should he given State recognition. This demand is 
resisted on the ground that medical science has no place for 
a narrow nationalism and that sentiment should not override 
reason and common sense. 

The majority of Ehc people are still unfortunately without 
qualified medical aid and are dependent on men who rely on herbs* 
the abracadabra of spelts and incarnation*, and the useof the brand' 
ing iron. Cautery has a considerable vogue; much faith is placed 
in the curative value fif cow-dung* which maybe plastered all over 
the head* conceptions of herb* and leaves are sold 113 certain cures 
for plague and other epidemic or endemic diseases. There are masse* 
of peasants entirely ignorant of the causes of disease, which they 
ascribe to possession by, or the malignant influence of, evil spirits, 
and who trust to charms or prayers and obht Lons offered cither 10 
the threat gods of Hinduism nr to the godltngs of the village in 
order to ave n illness or to obtain relief from Buffering, The 
gpddtttts of smalLpox* Ritala in >*urth and Mariumman in South 
India, have millions of votaries, who firmly believe that offerings 
10 them will keep away the disease or end an epidemic if one breaks 
cut. Various god lings preside over divert other diseases, such 
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chulcra, ftvcr, and disease:* of the skin; one will protect children 
from infantile ailments. All receive their due meed of offerings. 
There are also symbolical methods of driving away disenses such 
as plague and cholera, the spirits of which may be carried away 
in baskets or carted away in miniature tans, which art driven 
to the boundaries of the villages concerned. Exorcists are called 
in to expel evil spirits and a terrible amount of suffering is caused 
by their methods, chillies and pepper, for example* being rubbed 
into the eyes or the body branded with a red-hot iron. 

EDUCATION 

The history of education since die inception of British rule may 
be divided into three periods. The first period, which lasted till 
jBjj* may be called the orientalizing period* as during it the 
government gave a certain amount of encouragement to oriental 
learning and provided a few institutions for ils maintenance or 
furtherance, though it acknowledged no direct responsibility far 
education until 1S13. Its main business was to create the condi¬ 
tions of peace and prosperity which would enable education to lie 
carried on in such schools as the people themselves desired and 
were willing to support by their own unaided efforts, In 1813 a 
new conception of its duties was introduced by the Charter Act, 
which authorized the Governor-General to make an an muff appro¬ 
priation from the revenues of British India Tor the revival and 
improvement of literature and the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India, and for the introduction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British 
territories in India'. It seems obvious from the language uf the 
clause that it was intended that oriental learning, which Lord 
Minto hud reported to be in danger of dying out, should be re¬ 
suscitated and given new life and that j new element should at the 
same time be introduced, viz, the scientific knowledge which m& 
10 [•nr found in the We^t and the West done The two were re¬ 
garded not as- incompatible but m complementary to one another. 
Actually, however* the educational fund was for many years 
expended on oriental learning only, much to the indignsrim of 
Raja Ram Mohan Ray, who in 1823 pointed out 10 Lord Amhenst 
that the Sanskrit system of education would be the best calculated 
to keep the country' in darkness if, as he sarcastically said* that had 
been the intention of the British legislature. As, however, imeb 
kctual improvement was the object of government„ the latter 
was bound to promote a mure liberal and enlightened system, in 
which mat hematic*, natural philosophy, chemist ry t anatomy, and 
other useful science* would be included. 


M general survey 

One other point should be noticed. The educational clause of 
I „ tr w:ts ,|i : t mandatory but permissive— l it shall t* 

lawful. Rut from the first an annual appropriation was made as 
a matter of cour.>e, the East India Companv naitzme that a 
responsibility for supplying the educational needs of British India 
had been imposed on it by the British Parliament, which liad 
acknowledged no such responsibility for its own people. Ten vests 
later a Comnmtee of Public Instruction was constituted for the 
administration of the educational fund This body antedated by 
mteen years the creation of a similar bodv in Great Britain, viz. 
a committee of the Privy Conned, which w as charged with super¬ 
intending the expenditure of the small sums voted bv Parliament 
tur the purpose of promoting public education. The unit kind 
jLfJ“ Ca,J . t,n Mflw withlii the purview of the Committer 
was the education of the classes. There was no idea of promoting 
popular education. In Great Britain the general attitude towards 
the education of the unlettered masses was one of indifference, and 

I T\S hsh Z R t™ d ilK ' ral t,utlook QfmU not expected in 
1 i r l j^ n °r Myrshf11 ^ ,,f ih * baptist Mission at Serampore 
published in 1814 a pamphlet entitled Hints for the Estublish- 
Schools, which advocated an extension of educa¬ 
tional taciliUfcj to all arid sundry, the proposition was considered 
“^ordinary that the whole of the brochure was reproduced 
m a popular encyclopaedia as ‘one of the wondera of the a E cV 
he sectmd period, which may be called the anglicizing period, 
t gun j ti i S35, when higher education was definitely dc-orien tali zed. 
its avowed aim being the promotion u f western knowledge by 
means of the English I menage, 'Hie latter was adopted as a 
medium not only because of its inherent superiority to the classical 
Unguqges ot India but a |*p because of the preference expressed 

Z' Vi v f a representatives of tile cl .red classes, who 

were identified with the people as a whole. 'Tlw natives’, said 
■Macaulay, are desirous to be taught English and arc not desirous 
to lie taught Sanscrit nr Arabic'. English teamimj was 'the learning 
for which they are craving*. The mother tongues of the people did 
mi come into 1 lie picture. They were not even mentioned in the 
government resolution adopting English, and they were dismissed 
' ■?' laeaulay, who thought they were scarcely worth 

yoruudcring, us it was generally agreed dial they were devot'd of the 

hZZw A knmvlft ^ necessary for'a liberal education. 

Lh! T,i tre UtS rtirt L mVcrs > tcn V*" hater as to whether 
English orthc vernaculars should be preferred, bui in the BritUh 

h ™ lh ' f , T, T p. j,o. 

Phi* Kira ha* Ivrai hnrndi.r J | (uf!l ,J, (! .uKeiat MKattttirT in hiilin 

'-'^Y M: ™»l lm lire ftlvantsjtc «Fh£J 

HCr, ‘ r ‘ C lem ' f,,f lhf "i duly =I*™h UKit .n dSKwrtpiim "fTrl^ 
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territories!*! North India the only point at issue was vrhethcrEngliah 
or tilt classical language* should foe thr medium of higher educa¬ 
tion. The medium tif primary education would naturally be the 
lantfiui^e in common use- As lire Committee pointed out a few 
months later, if English had been rejected in favour of Arabic and 
Sanskrit, the masses must have continued to be instructed in their 
mother tongues. 

Lord William Uentinck endorsed Macaulay's minute with m 
admirably brief and comprehensive note, viz, b L give my entire 
concurrence to the sentiments expressed in this minute 1 . The 
decision so concisely worded was revolutionary. L altered the 
basis of higher education entirely. Hitherto Muslims had studied 
Arabic, a living but foreign Language. Hindus studied a dead 
Language, Sanskrit, but few except Brahmana had the privilege of 
Learning it, and long years of study were necessary for its mastery. 1 
Both found common ground in die study of Persian, another 
foreign language which was the language of culture among ihe 
literati of North India and also until 1837 the Language of judicial 
proceedings, its knowledge, however, was confined to a small 
minority, and it had so little currency that when it was replaced in 
the law courts by the Indian languages in daily use it is said to have 
melted away like snow, 

Macaulay was on sure ground in his argument about the advan¬ 
tages of English. It was the language of a progressive civilization; 
it waa die key with which the door of modem scientific knowledge 
and liberalizing thought could be unlocked; above all* its study 
wart open to all irrespective of caste. 11 i* argument that it w as in 
popular demand Jiad Less foundation, There was, it is true, a certain 
volume of opinion in favour of it, but it was mainly the opinion of 
the more vocal and more progressive representative*of the Hindus, 
who valued English both for its own sake as the language of pro¬ 
gress, and because knowledge of it opened tint the way to power 
and position. The Muslims were not among those who craved for 
an English education* A Urge numiter preferred an education 
which would give their sons a place of Liouour among the learned 
mm of their own cummumty to one which would et^uip them for 
olHcial or professional Life, Twelve years earlier they seem to have 
manifested a desire to become proficient in English, but this phase 
had passed away* fine of Macaulay's opponents on the Committee 
of Public Instruction, iknrY Thohy Prinscp, confidently stated 
that not a single member would venture to assert that any desire 

11 The OJUTW m the Stnilmt cnlk^t in Cuknttd extended flwr iwekt jem, 
of which mix w-i.tr spent in learniriit lannnmor and diPtipwilitm .\cc«Trdinj( to a 
cnuronpfinry ncruunfl U*V m.\ ffrirntlim- n*ik Sen uno. wh muS lo^ic thijireii. 
See C. E. TrrvrlyHij On iht Kdw&tkn r \f it \r JVn/w of Iwfot r iSSft), p. 100. 
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to kifii English had as yet shown itself eatnkuvttly among the 
Muslims, li w;ts Confined to the I imdus, die descendants and 
re.iiitons oi those who had possessed power and exercised influence 
under former governments, those who had risen thmtigh their con¬ 
nexion with die English, and those who had sought employ mem 
for winch a knowledge of English was a necessary qualification. 
I here was he declared, no reason to believe dm the Muslima in 
any pan of India would be reconciled to tlje cultivation of English, 
much less to giving it a preference to the polite literature of Islam! 
A?? rjn l l>' rt|,lv Vvhlch MMWlUy was able to give was a note 
saving: I here is no good English school for the Mussulmans, and 
one of our first duties is to establish one.’' The feelings of the 
Muslima were correctly interpreted by Pnrisen. Thev had an 

“7 7 S> hC ! . e3rjli ^ f lshm ' K tilt language of their Holy 
Boot, and to Jcruuin, ihe language of culture, which Macaulay 

Xf ** ° f t‘ ndcR,antlin B « r appreciating, They insisted, ** 

‘ ' I * n * 1 ' C lC3dlin g Islam as one of die most essential 

ingredients of the education of a Muslim boy, and they would not 
consent io its supersession by a foreign system of a secular nature, 

■ | n* ■" adjust the new syulcm to their susceptibilities 

ami o meet their requirements. Even when universities were 
established twenty-two years Inter, oriental classics were excluded 

Uiere . w ? forsome *“* no urienial faculty, 
and Mudini college were ineligible for affiliation. 

_ t Jf/lf '* h edu “ tlOTl for tht u PP er chases was the only objective 
,1 EfcmenUry education continued as before in such 

vtllage schools ns were in existence. These are- sometimes dc- 
screbed ^ constituting a network spread over the country, hut the 

^Z Z, f T mailc/or Madras in 182a show ed 

?° nS ° f 3 kindi wi,]l l8 4*no scholars in a popula- 
SST j'?' 11 ! 1 ' 13 Sir Thomas Munro not 

with pLlau7 Cd V? S T of > ducaUon < thoujfh low- compared 
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omJ his policy met with some local support and consequently with 
a measure ot success, In Madras Sir Thomas Mimro worked on 
the same lines, bui the schools which he foundry died out for wartt 
ol pupils, and a scheme for dir encouragement of indigenous 
schools was rejected by die Director* of the East fndLi Company, 
who only wanted to have a body of men "qualified by habits and 
acquirements to take n larger share, and occupy higher positions, 
in the civic administration than had hitherto l>ecn the practice*, 

A few days before he endorsed Macaulay's mi mite. Lord William 
Benrinek directed that a survey should he made of the village 
schfjok in Bengal and Bihar, which he believed might be made 
"subsidiary ami conducive to any improved general system which it 
might be hereafter thought proper to establish 1 , A survey was 
carried out in selected area* in Bengal and Bihar by the Rev, 
W illiittn Adam, w ho found 2.632 schools in a population, of 
5,£75,000 persons, or one school to every 2,230 hdui hi tarns J They 
were often small T often inefficient; many were mere hedge-*choob; 
but he believed that they could be improved and made the bask 
of a system of popular education. To w hatever extent they existed, 
and whatever thetr condition* they furnished, in \m opinion, the only 
true and sure foundations on which any scheme of general or 
national education could he established. His proposals fell on deaf 
cars. The government had quite enough to do with starting 
English School*: its funda w ere limited, and there waa no money to 
spare for elementary school*. Them was indeed only £24,000 
available lor education in the w hole of the great Bengal presidency. 

In any taxe, there was no idea that a national system of education 
tvas the liusuic&s of governments, and the government in Tndia did 
not fed called upon in provide it any more than in Great Britain, 
w here education was still left to private agencies, Slate grants to 
education in that country only began in *£34, w hen lhey amounted 
only to £20,000 a year. In 1837 it was estimated that about onc- 
tourth nf all the children in England and Wales received no 
instruction w hatever; according to a state me nr made in the House 
of Commons, 413 per cent, of the boys and 57 per cent, of the girl* 
oi thirteen to fourteen year* could nut read, and 67 and 88 percent, 
respectively could not write. Nut unnaturally therefore State 
efforts hi India were concerninilcri uii the education of the upper 
and middle classes, those w ho were wanted for the administrative 

Ln him lint report AJutn grouty ovri-esiiirintd iht number of >eWil» hr 
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pemmiid and those who were believed to have the power of 
directing the public mint! and were regarded as the natural leadens 
of the people. There u as at the same time a vague, nehultim idea 
that knowledge would spread from the town* to the villages arid 
filter down from the classes to the masses. 

The masses were not prepared to make atn ctfmts llictmdves. 
hither they wan Led no schools at uU, or the) were content with 
those already in existence, nr they thought that if more schools were 
started, they should teach English and so afford a ladder by which 
they might rise. Their general attitude to dement ary education 
was one of apathy and indifference, while the classes, though eager 
enough to get English schools for themselves* saw no reason why 
they should lie the missionaries of education among the people. 
Effort* to improve and extend primary education were made in the 
North-Western Provinces by the Lieutenaat-Govemor, James 
Thomason, who aimed at a school in cadi village, or, if that were 
hoe practicable, in every group of village*, and tried to work widi 
the existing material. K I want 1 , he said, to do something con¬ 
sonant with native institutions and also to in due* the people to 
work with etic and exert themselves in the cause/ 3 Actually, the 
people showed little inclination m exert them stives and progress 
wea slow, fn Bengal again desultory efforts were made by govern¬ 
ment to start improved primary school*, hut they met with link 
success and two-thirds died out within a decade for want n-f sup¬ 
port- 

Tile third period, which may be called the anglu-vernai ubr 
period, began with the issue of Sir Charles Wood's educational 
dispatch in (854. The objective wjis the same as before, via. the 
diffusion of western, and not eastern, knowledge and learning, and 
it was now explicitly bid down that active measures were tu lx* 
taken tn extend them to all classes of the people — by means of their 
own languages to the masses and by the use of English, ‘by far 
die most perfect medium\ in higher education. In die latter case, 
how ever, the vernacular* were not to be neglected, for English wu* 
to be combined with a study of them and with such general instruc¬ 
tion as could lie conveyed through them. The student* in second¬ 
ary schools and colleges were thus to be bilingual. The dispatch 
justified and confirmed the bifurcation of Judies which had begun 
in i%5, pointing out dial it had been, and was, n necessity IVje 
those who desired to obtain a liberal cduca tin n to begin bymufjtring 
the English language, hhe key to the literature of Europe 1 , ow ing ro 
the want of 1 mi ml injuns or adaptations of European works in the 
different languages spoken in India, us well as to thv very im- 
perfect shape iu which European knowledge wua to he found iri ihe 

* Sir N. Tan^c./rtMtt FfroMram p. 174+ 
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learned language* uf the Hast* Any i n ten lion tu make 3 change in 
tins respect was categorically disclaimed. 

'A knowledge of English will always be essential 10 ihosc natives of 
India who aspire to a high cider of education. Bui is h neither our aim 
nor desire 10 substitute ihe English language far the vernacular dialect* 
ui ihe country. And any aequaititancc with improved European know¬ 
ledge which ib to be communicated to the great mass of the people— 
whose circumstances prevent them from acquiring a high order of 
education, and who cannot be expected to overcome the ditfietdiies of 
a foreign Language—can only l>e conveyed to them liuuugh one or other 
uf these vernacular languages/ 

So far little had been done bv government for tire masses except 
in Bombay i and even there the figures show 1 no great advance, for 
only 21b vernacular schools, with about 12,00c pupils, were in 
existence under the management of ihc Board of Education. In 
Bengal secondary education hud reached a point higher than hi any 
mlwr part of India. ‘Very little lias, however, been hitherto done 
hi Bengal for the education of the nuis^ of the people.' In Madras, 
again, “little ha* yci been done by Government 10 promote the 
education «f the of the people' ; and the dispatch could only 
remark with satisfaction that the educational efforts of the Christian 
missionaries had been mure successful amunt* the Tami] popula- 
lion than in any oilier pare of India. In the North-Western 
Provinces, however, Thomsflon’s system had, h was believed p 
paved the way for a great advance in the education of the lower 
classes, and this was recommended for general adoption as the 
model by which the efforts «>f other province* should be guided. 

l'iic State responsibility fur primary education was nmv ai length 
definitely recognized* and it was given a place in the educational 
programme. At tlic same time education was tu he systematized, 
schools were to come under inspection, the system of grants-ia-aid 
which had been successful in Great Britain was to I>l introduced 
in India both for vernacular and English schools, and the educa¬ 
tional pyramid was to be capped by universities* All of this was 
in advance of anything $o far attempted in England k where the 
education llI grant in 184*1 was still only £58,000. There the view 
still prevailed that the pro mot inn of popular education was not a 
function of government. 3 ,cs» than a half uf the children of sehmd- 
going age went to school h and there was irn effort to introduce a 
national system till 1870; 1 

* The ulricieri, ™ finShisd b ; Justin .McCarthy^ in hfc -S'pj«. ip £ HitStiry of car wvn 
Tmrt, HI rt t hr- fltnrp Ilf r.i hiAl mi hf tarn- llsal dut e a it u lp 11 h h |ijol Lntf. "Thf iiiiuini tt 
if. wbith RniilsimJ Lai! tietflctred (be fdocukn of het poor children frunj IniiK been 
4 reppndl Iip her civil i/aUun >Uc wm In&iml mety drhi-r irrusl country in Uir 
lvufld; the wji* behind nuiny rlui irt mwivt prOfriSVtl In be j*fc:iT 

priv^rc Lltpmy U41 eked wui in 1 in mimonioui And iiihvmbW nsnorurr by it 
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Bengal which included the present provinces of Bengal, Bihar, 
Qrissm and also, up to 1^74. Assam, had been urged to entourage 
the indigenous schools, but English educational officers scorned 
them as primitive and inefficient, They hart no regular school- 
houscs, but were held in private houses, in sheds, in the court¬ 
yard* uf temples m I lindu villages and the precincts of mosques in 
Muslim villages, under treeu or in the open air. They were thus 
in many ways like the old Irish btdge-sdiool which was held in 
the cabin of die master but moved, when weather permitted, to 
the shade of 3 neighbouring hedge* where the hoys, who left school 
at the age of thirteen or fourteen, enjoyed the fresh air and had less 
enjoyment in learning their lessons. The Indian sdioalma&ter 
started his day's work bv going from house to hum* to collect his 
pupils, and earned a meagre and precarious income from fees and 
free gifts. He taught the more advanced pupils himself; beginners 
were left tu elder boys who acted as pupil-teachers. Often there 
were no books, and boys were taught 10 write on the sand nr on 
palm-leaves with an iron stylus. But these little schools may be 
said to Iiave delivered the goods, as the hoys learnt to read and to 
write, to count and to cipher, in many cases. Sir George Campt>eU 
aaid, with fi rapidity and accuracy which would put to shame many 
a skilled European accountant. 1 'Ehey were, however, nut encour¬ 
aged by the Bengal Education Department, which until 1S7Z 
refused to recognize anything that did not conform to its model 
and to its ideas of efficiency. 

It was then obvious that primary education lagged; far behind 
secondary and higher education, and that the nitration theory was 
based on false premisses, It was condemned by I ord Mavo during 
his short viceroyalty (1869-71). 


4 disEike\ he wrote (In a private letter), 'this filtration iheory. In 
Bengal we tire educating in Englis h a few hundred Bah tig at great 
espcn&c to the State. Many of them are well able to pay for tlicrrmtiveni 
and hive no other object in learning than 10 quality for government 
employ. In the meantime we have done nothing inwards extending 
knowledge to die million. The Baku* will never do it. The more educa¬ 
tion you gLve them, the more they will keep tu dLcmsdvea and tndkc 
their increased knowledge memo of tyranny. It you wait till the bad 
English, w hich the four hundred Rdmu learn m Cakutta, filters down 


■cants dolt Bom the Stale, ... h therefor* anw hImjui lh«T mnr*: ftuin iwn- 
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ustn the forty minions of Bengal, you wilt 11! innately h-t -4 Silurian mck 
instead oft retired judge, Ithe BahiiR Irani English hy all! means. 
But lei nit ako try to do something toward* teaching die three R$ to 
Ruud Bengal*' 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir George Campbell, 
inaugurated a new policy, which brought the village -schools into 
I he educaibnd system. Village communities and private indi¬ 
viduals were encouraged to set up schools with government assis¬ 
tance. All village school masters who maintained tolerably dficient 
schools, and who were prepared to submit returns and to agree to 
a Certain measure of inspection and coning were given subsidies 
or grants-in-aid. The result was a great and rapid extension of pri¬ 
mary education, not however without adverse criticism from those 
who had no sympathy for popular education and objected to the 
diversion of funds to it from higher education;= Before the new 
system was put into force there were only 2,500 recognized schools 
with 65,000 pupils; in iSfrt the number of the former was th,coo 
and of the Intter over u mulioiu 

In the latter year art Education Committee representative of 
different classes and interests concluded a survey of the whole field 
of education* and it was claimed that ihe results of its Labours were 
to place public instruction on a broader and more popular basis, to 
give a more adequate recognition ui the indigenous schools, to pro¬ 
vide that the education of the people should advance *11 a more 
equal pace along with the instruction of the upper class—in brief, 
to develop the Departnitrni of Public Instruct ion into a system of 
truly mtiintul education fur India 1 , with a network of schools 
graduated from the indigenous village institutions up to the highest 
colleges* 1 

The mmi noticeable features uf the subsequent history of 
education have been the ardent, ail most insatiable^ demand for 
higher education in colleges and secondary' schools, and the com¬ 
parative indifference to primary education shown by those for 
whom it is intended—a feeling, it may be noted, which has some 
economic foundation. The Indian rustic is poor. Boy* are required 
m help with the cattle fir in the fields and girls in the house. They 
can ill l>e spared for schooling, and it is thought that they can be 
better employed in helping the family than in learning letters and 
acquiring aceomplbhmcnrs of doubtful value. There was ako for 

1 s,{ IV. W Hunter* lit* Ktni of Ma\v (iSpiK >79^- ftutai 
by Sir Williuii tinnier, hail b«n publish™, 

* Urt.- firttipmwf* Oir S^tfuij £ku>ijs. objected that m at det IU qiiilifr for 
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without payment nf feta. It added Uwt, cmcc there, they leuni imthuiK. «tu 1 + 
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turn] work. 

* Sir W. W, Hunter, Tk* Indian Empin {i&uh vol. is, p. sSi 
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a ImiB time ,j fading <it indifference r>n the pan iff what may be 
cal led the directing dasseSj who wire interested only in providing 
facilities lor higher education, but their altitude has changed 
during the present century owing to the spirit «f nationalism. A 
lead wit given by the late Mr, G. K. tiokhale. who made: it his 
object to stir up his countrymen to a sense of the need of i mi versa! 
education tor the sake or national well'bring and the national 
reputation¬ 


'll is obvious', he said in tqoj, ‘that an ignorant and illiterate nation 
can never make any solid progress and must fall hack in the raw of life. 
What we therefore want, and want most urgently, ia first of all * wide¬ 
spread diffusion of elementary education, an effective and ecru prelim- 
sive system of primary schools for the masses : and the longer this work 
is delayed, the more msaporahlt will he out- difficulties in gaining for 
ourselves a recognized place among the nations of the world,* 1 

I he problem was to be solved by importing a western *\>tcm, viz. 
compulsory primary education, and he introduced a Eiill to that 
effect m 1911. '[’his fell to the ground, but the seed he had sown 
germinated. Hie idea spread and gathered force that the apathy 
of the masses must l>c broken down, and illiteracy liquidated— 
In use a common Indian phrase. Compulsory education Acts 
have been passed in various provinces- The results arc, however, 
disappointing. Various causes have prevented the Acta being 
implemented except in a comparatively few areas, notablv the lack 
of trained teachers and even more the lack of funds, for the cost of 
universal education is completely beyond the financial resources 
of the country.* There has been progress, but so far as the great 
majority of the people arc concerned, the goal is still far away in 
the offing. 

1 hem is an amount of university and secondary education 
comparable to that found in European countries. Iivu the great 
majority of the people art illiterate. There is. as in pre-Uritish 
days, a hiatus between a highly educated class and an unlettered 
proletariat There K however, this difference that the number of 
the fanner is now immeasurably greater because am Hindu, what- 
™ his caste, can aspire to the higher education which is based 
on English, whereas formerly all castes except Brahmans and 
Yaidyas were debarred from learning so long as it was confined 
to the sacrosanct Sanskrit At the same tim. the old .system of 
Sanskrit learning has continued in Sanskrit colleges, and in the 
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Eira liman institutions known a& tab. Ii has &W atmetfcd siudents 
of other caster, who learn it in ocular colleges and schools, There 
appears, indeed to have been n revival nf Sanskrit learning since the 
establishment of universities in 1857, before which time it was 
scarcely taught Outside the Sanskrit colleges .me! rah, nnd it has 
followed somewhat different lines, being studied on the principles 
of European philology and no longer merely memorized* 

U regards the masses the position cannot perhaps be explained 
better limn in die remarks made in 1921 by the Indian superin¬ 
tendent of the census in Cochin, a State in which education is 
widely spread: 

'What determines literacy in any cnnunuuiiy b s in the Kira; instance, 
the nature nf Am occupations it usually follows* iJut is, w hether they are 
finch as require a knowledge of reading and writing, and, in the second 
instance, whether there are any special facilities wrilhin reach which 
attract the members of the community to fe^m. though there be nn 
(jreat need, for the learning. The pursuit of letters purely us a means 
of intellectual growth ts mostly a figment of the theorist/ 

Education is, in feci, desired chiefly by those to w r hum it h 
requisite as a professional qualification, ur to w hom ii is believed 
to offer prospects of well-paid employment, or of attaining a 
position of greater respectability. The object of teaming is, in 
brief, earning, and it is desired by only a minority of those who 
have nn such incentives. Reading, Writing, and arithmetic are 
accomplishments w hich arc neither valued for their own Bakes nor 
thought to he necessary for agriculture and labour, the occupa¬ 
tions of the great majority. There is a certain feeling of vocational 
exclusive ness, a certain tendency to specialization nf functions, 
which may also be seen in the caste system, 1 .earning is the tradi¬ 
tional function nf ihnse who have specialized in it for generations, 
and nut of the cultivator or Labourer, who can on occasions chill in 
the professional letter-writer if he wants his services. English 
education is on a different plane because it is thought to be an 
essential qualification for honourable employment, particularly in 
the public services,, and to open up a way to influence or affine nee. 
A number of those w ho are indifferent to primary education want 
English education for their sons, believing that it will enable 
them to discard manual labour and gain a social rise, for the 
so ft-fingered, black-tittied worker is thought to 1>c a being 
superior to the hurny-hnnded son of die soil. 

There is an eager demand for it on ihe part of their social 
superiors which has influenced die whole course of higher educa¬ 
tion, The desire, amounting almost to a passion, for government 
service and professional careers created a demand for English 
education in the first instance* which was met by die foundation of 
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colleges and schools in growing numbers, in its turn, the pro¬ 
gressive increase in the number of students whom they turned nut 
created and strengthened a demand for posts in the services and 
the profession* which it has been impwrihle tn satisfy- Conse¬ 
quently, \here has been a great deal of educated miemploymeni. hut 
tn spite of tliis the belief in the potential value of this kind of edu¬ 
cation lus scarcely been shaken; the result of learning may be a 
lottery but there b always the chance of drawing a winning ticket. 
This belief lias even had some effect on social values, for university 
degrees, which are the visible cachet nf Success, still add to the 
price which bridegrooms can command in the marriage market 
though experience has shown that it is often an inflated value. 
N otwi tli a landing disappointment and disillusion incut the passion 
for learning i& unabated, ami it is pursued at the cost of self- 
sacrifice ungrudgingly undergone by parents. They pinch and pare 
in order to secure the means of education for their &m& t and the 
latter often undergo privaUcins> which, with the labour of iut- 
remitting study, are apt to take heavy toll nf youth and vitality, 
University education started in 1857 with the establishment at 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay of universities muddled on the 
then University of London, the form, government P and functions 
nf svhich were held to he the best adapted to the needs of India. 
They were intended to be not so much seats of learning or places of 
instruction as to test the value of education elsewhere7 llieir main 
function w as simply to hold examinations and to confer degrees on 
successful candidates coming from "affiliated 1 colleges, for which 
they could prescribe courses but over whose methods of teaching 
they had no control The colleges* which were scattered over a 
wide area, were thus independent institution* with no uniform 
methods or standards. The universities were merely central degree- 
giving bodies, which examined those whom they had not taught. 
Two more universities those of the Punjab ami Allahabad, were 
started in tSSzand 1887 respectively, and the Utter was given power 
tu assume the functions of a teaching body* but it did not exercise 
that power and merely conformed to the type of the examin¬ 
ing universities. 'The movement in favour of higher education 
gathered momentum Until it became almost beyond control. More 
and more colleges were added; the Calcutta University which 
began with ten had by 1902 altogether 78 college* affiliated to it; 
Madras had 54, Allahabad 30* and the Punjab University 15- 
Bombay was content with a modest it. Up to tins time the Punjab 
University alone recognized teaching through the medium of the 
current Indian language as pan of its system; hist the results were 
not encouraging, partly, it was said 1 because of neglect, partly 
because of the difficulty nf obtaining keturera competent to impart 
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Western learning in thus*.* language*, and partly because of the 
absence of lexi-bmks written in them. 

The whole system was directed to one end—the study of pre¬ 
scribed subjects by means of prescribed English text-book a in 
order in pass examinations and obtain degrees. This, and not the 
acquisition of general knowledge, was the be-all and the end-all. 
Instruction was looked on solely as a means of matriculating at a 
university and then of obtaining a degree. Success in cumulations 
was confused w ith education. Some students undoubtedIv reached 
a high level, bm the general average was low. A few Indians were 
dissatisfied, hut the majority w ere content w ith the sy$tcm< h was 
naively argued that universities were intended to confer degrees, 
and the more degrees they granted the better must they be. If the 
numbers were large, it did not matter if die standards were Sow\ 
The desidemtum was extensiveness rather than intr movents*. 
quantity rather than quality. Attempts to raise standards were 
resisted as being calculated to shut the doors of education in the 
face of ail eager people. India's primary need was the dissipation 
of ignorance by cheap and abundant education + National develop¬ 
ment would be hampered unless there was a smooth and easy path 
to, and through, the universities The demand for higher educa¬ 
tion was thus more social and political than intellectual. It was 
regarded more as the condition of national advance titan a* the 
instrument of learning and culture. 

A measure of reform was introduced by the Universities Act 
of 190+, but the system remained fundamental!} the same, for 
the universities were still, in the main, examining bodies. The 
addition of post-graduate studies gave them a new function as 
re aching bodies, but otherwise they had no concern with learning 
except ill so fur as it could he tested by means of examinations. 
All preliminary' training was left to the constituent colleges, over 
which, however, they were now given some powers of supervision 
and control. 

A new policy began in 1913, when the Government of India 
bid down that it was essential m restrict the area over which the 
affi I biting universities-—so far live only—had control, by securing 
a separate university for each of llic major provinces, and secondly 
to create within each of the provinces new local teaching and resi¬ 
dential universities in harmony with the best modem opinion as 
to the right road to educational efficiency* The best modem 
opinion was afforded by the Sadler Commission, and a new era set 
in with an increased number of universities* including unitary 
universities of n teaching and residential character besides aiiih'at- 
mg and examining universities of the older pattern. New univer¬ 
sities came in quick succession—the Benares Hindu University 
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and the Umvenhy of Mysore in 1916, the Fama University in 
lyiy, the Osmanin University at Hyderabad in 1 1S, dit Aligarh 
Muslim University and the University of Lucknow in [ijio. the 
University of Dacca in 192s, the University of Delhi in 1922, the 
University of Nagpur in 1923, the Andhra University at Waltair 
{serving the northern districts of Madras) m 192(1, the Agra Uni* 
versify in 1937, the Aniiamahii 1 University at Chidambaram (for 
the southern districts uf Madras) in 1929, and the Travancore 
University at Trivandrum in 1937. There are thus altogether 
eighteen universities, of winch three are in the Suits, where there 
were none till 1916; of these seven (Aligarh, Allahabad. Annauudni, 
Benares, Dacca, Delhi, and Lucknow) are unitary; two (Aligarh 
and Benares} are communal. There is yet another university of a 
novel type, which is however unrecognized—the Indian Women’s 
University at Poona, or to give it its full title the Sri mat i Damudar 
Thackersey Indian Women’s University, which owed its founda¬ 
tion in 1916 to the efforts of Dr, Karve and to the mu til licence of a 
merchant-prime of Bombay, whose mother is commemorated by 
its name. Nor should mention be omitted of another mslinnion 
of a special kind, which, though not a university, does work of a 
university standard, the Indian Institute of Science at I tonga In re, 
which was founded in 1911 by the Farsi millionaire, Sir Jamsedji 
Tata. 

M hat, it may now be asked, have been the reactions of the people 
of India to the system and what have been it»effects ? Thera has 
been great argument about it. Few subjects have given rise m 
more controversy. I Jigli hopes were entertained by the promoters 
of English education a century ago. India, it was confidently 
expected, would become ijuitr another country. The knowledge 
derived from the West would bean engine of intellectual and moral 
regeneration, li would effect a religious revolution, an Hinduism 
would give way before the light of European science. There was 
not the same hope of making a breach in the strong entrenchment* 
of Islam, but little doubt was entertained that the spell nf the 
Brahmans would be broken, and the people Would no lunger Iw under 
their dominion. A sacerdotal class would no more have the power 
of controlling Opinion, hut knowledge and power would pass to the 
I’copie themselves, who would co-operate in religious and social 
reform. J he enlightenment due to education would reconcile the 
people to British rule and even engender a sense of attachment to it. 
Education in English, according to Mountstitnrt Elphinstone, was 
a political necessity. The British were exposed to danger f ron i the 
precarious foundation of their government, owing to the total 

‘ So flSfntd after Raja Sir Annurimliu C'hdlinr, to whole benefaction it, 
famdttion wo due. rT1 l “ 
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separalion between them and the people, and the only means of 
ensuring its stability was to communicate their own principles and 
opinions by the diffusion of a rational education. The spirit of 
English literature, Trevelyan wrote in iSijth hi hb brochure On the 
Education of the People of India, could not but be favourable to the 
English connexion, forgetting that it is the literature of freedom 
and calculated to inspire .1 spirit of Nationalism and independence. 
The confidence and affection of the people Jie Mid. would increase 
in proportion to their knowledge of the English, ignoring the possi¬ 
bility 1 hut such knowledge might have the opposite effect; as 
Shakespeare said: *lf there be no great love in the beginning, yet 
heaven may decrease it upon better acquaintance * 

Experience haa shown that the people generally have been 
touched to no active affection for their rulers and that attachment 
to their government js due mainly to o certain sense of self-interest. 
There has been a union of interests but no real union of hearts. 
Uther hopes have proved illusory or have only been fcalled in 
part. There has been an intellectual regeneration; literature has 
assumed many different forms and gained a new and fuller content; 
journalism has released fresh currents of thought. r The control of 
public opinion has been transferred la another class, Those who 
have the advantage of English education have by virtue of their 
enlightenment, prosperity, and authority, become a directing class, 
There have been movement* nf social refunn, but the social system 
has been little changed; a breach has scarcely been made in caste 
and urnouc liability, There have been movements of reiigiuus reform, 
but within* and not against. 1 Imduisni, for its purification and not 
its destruction, Among the masses the Brahman still reigns supreme 
in matters of religious observance, which in India are closely con¬ 
nected with social life. 

Macaulay expressed his firm belief that if the plans of education 
were followed up there would not he a single idolater among the 
respectable classes in Bengal in thirty years 1 time. This marv ellous 
mass conversion would be effected merely by the natural operation 
of knowledge and reflection, without any efforts to proselytize and 
without the smallest interference with religious liberty. This was 
a forecast made in a private letter, of which the falsity was soon 
obvious. The forecast made m a public document, ids famous 
minute, has, however, not been falsified* viz. that the languages of 
western Europe, would do for India what they had done for Russia, 
arid that its people, like tho>c of Russia, would emerge from jgnor- 
aticc arid take their place among civilized communities, lie drew a 
picture of a Urge educated class in reformed Russia abounding 
with persons fit to serve the State in the highest functions and in 
no w isc inferior to the nuret accomplished men who adorn the 
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lieui circle of Paris arid l ondon. Ii is suiting the obvious to 
say trial a picture in the same colours could be painted of India 
to-day. 

There are men of the highest attainments who bear them¬ 
selves worthily in the counctb of the nations, men distinguished 
in literature and law, in the arts and sciences, whose culture admits 
them to the parliament of man. the world-wide federation of 
thought. The award within a single generation of the Nobel prize 
in two of India’s sons—one for literature, and the oilier for science 
—is in itself no mean testimony to the high level which has been 
reached. As in Tsarist Russia there was j cultured circle talking 
French, familiar with the tvoris of Herbert Spencer, Huxley. 
John Stuart Mill, and later Fnglish writers, and appreciating 
humorous amt serious English authors like Dickens and others 
so in India I tic re is a highly educated class which speaks English 
fluently, is widely read in English literature, and keeps abreast 
whh modern Luropt^n thought, I best nre the bright lights of the 
picture There 3re other and darker colours, which arc brought 
nut in the report on education in India in the year 1935-6 by the 
Educational Commissioner. The prevailing discontent against the 
system ol education, it is said, is finding wide expression, and there 
is a consensus of opinion that stagnation and wastage are appalling, 
that the administration of primary education by local bodies shows 
no improvement and is thoroughly inefficient, that compulsorv 
primary* education appears as remote as ever, that thr*.innual 
increase in the percentage of literates is dbconcertinglv small, that 
the universities contain many students who arc unfitted to profit 
by higher academic studies, thai unemployment amongst the 
educated classes is common, and that provision for the education 
of girls is ludicrously inadequate, 

l here can be little doubt that the use of 3 foreign language as the 
basis of higher education has been a stumbling block. It is per¬ 
fectly (rue. as Mr. Cunningham points out in Chapter IV, that the 
use of another tongue has long been part of education in India. 
Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian were all taught long before the 
IHtbh appeared on the scene. It is also true that other races' have 
learnt through the medium of a language other than their mother 
tongue and that in India the people themselves have shown a 
predilection for English, But the fact remain* that the use of a 
foreign language as a medium bs 3 real handicap. Years are spent 
tn trying 10 master it, and in the end there is only too often an 
imperfect digestion of knowledge because the language of study 
is not the language of thought. Students are hampered by having 

*“ 1 J rr’ 9l 'ri e *P^ CS4 ,h ^ lr id<ras ^ language other than that of 
U3dy Jilc- I here is. much mechanical learning in which words are 
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divorced from realities, The spontaneous and natural expression 
of thought is stsfied. 

It is perfectly pathetic’, writes an educational officer, 'to see the 
weage atudenl merely searching for noun, and vaojiiguing verbs 
before hr and writes his ideas . As English & at present 

“*?• arc *WSr rhrtm,cd &*»» thev can he 
r thea * 0f L » Mgiagp. the student 

tonnders among his ideas, giving them a partial or wmng setting, and 

i much surprised when his efforts are condemned, Thai facility with 
e anguage which dots not dam the current of ideas is the attainment 
of only a few of our best students, and, far from progress being evident 
the unfortunate experience both of others and mvself is. to put it in art 
Inflh way, tbit progress ia btckwraL,’ 1 


Indians themselves have, however, until recent yean? been pas- 
aivdy content with the system, and there have been few attempts 
to br ? 3k front it At one time Sir ftaivid Ahmad Khan pro- 
tested against the domination of English and urged that govem- 
““ 8 , h ™ ltJ P TOVlde j'^cess to the stores of western knowledge 
through the media of the languages of the Indian people, but 
Jus was a voice crying m the wilderness. His views found little 
sympathy either from his own countrymen or from English ad- 
immstmtor*-. One of the latter. Sir Alfred Lyall. while admitting 
uiL- severe obstacle imposed by having to master a strange language, 
pointed out that it was cine which government should hardly 
attempt to remove. Tor we cannot undertake to translate European 
literature for the benefit of our Indian fellow-subjects, the best of 
whom would laugh at paltry abridgements and imperfect render- 
JS? •' , * 1C however, been undertaken in the Osman in 

Univctsity at Hyderabad, where the medium of instruction is 
Vrd\i ¥ with Unghsh, however, a& a compulsory second 
Here a special bun^iig for the translation of book* has been able 
to provide some hundreds of text-boots in Urdu; incidentally it 
is said to have had to coin over 40,000 technical words in that 
Language. 

English still holds its own for many reasons. It is still the 
language of public administration; knowledge of it opens up 
prospects u| employment m home am! abroad: It is the gateway 
0 knowledge of science, medicine, and law; wen now many of 
The Indian languages are unsuitable for conveying modern, and 
particularly scientific, thought. It is above ail a worM-laneum-e 
which keeps India abreast with the West In defence of the con¬ 
tinued employment of English it is pointed out by Indians them¬ 
selves that their own languages are so deficient in literature on 

1 R. CrjlthriiT, ImtinM Nnrimutiitv lOiOK nrj 7 S-<p 
Anattf ShuftfM j j p. 25 j r ' 1 
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modem subjects that* in order to have a knowledge of politics, 
economics, and science, they have no option but to resort to English 
books. Further, it is admitted that however poor the results of 
English education, however limited the resultant culture may often 
he. it is an incontrovertible fact that it has conferred signal benefits 
on India, which owe* to it a great measure of the progress and unity 
it has achieved during the last hundred years. It Juts broken the 
mental isolation of India and brought it into contact with w estern 
ideas. The sluices have been opened, a fertilizing stream of know ¬ 
ledge has flowed over the country. It has produced, it has been 
fcrid, pn army of clerks T but it has also given India the leaders of 
most of the political* social, and humanitarian movements which 
have taken place. 

One of the charges which is most frequently and insistently 
levelled by Indians against the system of education Is that it has 
been* and is, excessively literary and insufficiently vocational, that 
it is neither adjusted to the industrial needs of India nor designed 
to further Industrial and economic progress. It may be liberal, 
it is said, but it is not practical, for it provides a training which 
qualifies only for a few callings, such as the public sen-ices, the 
learned professions* and clerical employment, the number of posts 
in which is incommensurate w ith the number of educated men fit 
to fill them, India is therefore ^aid to have an educated youth for 
which there is no proper outlet- I here is, to use a common phrase* 
an academic proletariat, of which a large proportion is d(her 
totally unemployed nr can only obtain poorly paid employment 
which is unworthy of its attainments and an utterly inadequate 
reward for long years of mental toil. 

The course tiken by the British lias certainly been different 
from that followed in their dependencies by other nations mch ad 
the Japanese whose policy has been summed up as follows by 
Huron M. Saito, the Governor-General of Korea, *Tht economic 
development uf the country must come first. Education and the 
miring of the standard* of the people will follow. Afterwards 
political development may he possible 1 . In India, on the contrary* 
little w : as done fur a long time to accelerate economic progress by 
developing natural resources and fostering agriculture and in¬ 
dustry. It is particularly noticeable how little attention way paid 
to lire prime industry of the country—agriculture. It was not till 
nearly half a century after universities liad been established ilm 
an institute of agricultural research was founded, and that was due 
to the munificence of a foreigner, Mr. Phipps of the United States 
uf America, anil die insight of Lord Orncrm, to whom he left the 
choice nf the object to which his benefaction should be devoted. 
Industrial progress did not keep pact with educational progress, 
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so far as the higher branches of the latter were concerned. Second- 
ary schools, colleges, and universities multiplied, but the posts 
which could be tilled by those who studied in them were insuffi¬ 
cient. Higher education outstripped the economic advance, the 
output being in excess of the capacity of the country to absorb it 
whether in commerce or industry, government service or the 
professions, Unemployment among the more highly educated 
began lo be a problem at least sixty years ago. It was noticed in 
*879 that line difficulty of finding suitable employment for the 
thousands of young men who had been educated badly and un¬ 
suitably was becoming mure embarrassing every dayJ University 
graduates, it was said next year, unable to inake a living by other 
means, went about from office to office seeking low-paid work as 
clerks, and discontent and restlessness were the natural conse¬ 
quence* of frustrated ambitions,- 

Almost identical language is used at the present day h As in tS8o, 
there is said to be an educated youth wandering aimlessly in search 
of employment, but now forced to accept even lower paid work 
than [hat of clerks. University graduates hi Bombay nave been 
driven Lu serve as police constables; in Mysore arc reported 
of students committing suicide in despair of finding suitable 
employment- Middle-doss unemployment ls recognized as being 
a political as well as an economic problem owing lo the unrest 
created among a disappointed and discontented class, but so far 
no solution of it has been found. Though the root cause of the 
trouble is believed by most Indians to he rhe fact that the educa¬ 
tional system docs not fit ita recipients for new and economically 
profitable pursuits, others who have studied the question find it in 
the fact thui the middle class is one which for generations has been 
engaged in literary callings and which looks down on manual 
labour and industrial work as derogatory . A remedy can therefore 
only be found in a complete change of outlook, as was forcibly 
pointed out by a nationalist leader* fiipin Chandra Pal, in a debate 
on the subject in the central legislature in 1926: "Unless you are 
□hie to change the mentality of our people, unless we are able to 
change the entire social system, which is not democratic or social¬ 
istic in the sense in which these things are understood in other 
pan* of llit- worlds it will not be possible In solve she question.' 

Proposals calculated to change thin mentality have been made by 
Mr. Gandhi in what is known as the Ward ha educational scheme. 
The basic idea of that scheme is that dement ary education she 11 Id 
be imported through some craft or productive work, which should 
form the nucleus uf all other instruction The idea of handwork 

< M. Miwiicr-Wiilbimt, Modrrm fndu 1 nnJ tht indiam (1*715). P- 210. 
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ur manual warning as a part of education lua long been familiar to 
the western world, but, largely no doubt because of the high 
authority of us sponsor, it seems to hate come a* a kind of inspired 
revelation to Indian intellectuals. It has been rapturously acclaimed 
as a solution of the problem of free education ,35 well as of employ¬ 
ment. for it b hoped that children will produce enough to pay the 
coat or their education and so make possible the introduction of 
_ rL ^ L(>inpu hory cdu c?nion t of which the cost would otherwise 

it prohibitive. It remains to he seen whether* and in whit form, 
the scheme will be generally adopted, and, if so, what its results 
will be. Already, as a result of criticism, both constructive and 
destructive, it lias been revised and changed to such an extent that 
tt lias become very different from the original simple plan of *elf- 
elementary education centred on some farm of manual 


S he universities supply the ranks of the professional classes to a 
degree unparalleled in Europe, Recruits for the higher grades of 
t n public services ami for the liberal professions!—magistrates, 
lawyers, doctors, engineers, journalists, &c.—are drawn from them 
as well as merchants and business men. (t Is regarded as a normal 
thing that a boy should go to a university in order to qualify for 
3 career, instead of leaving school in order to have a specialized 
course of muting or going straight into the occupation which he 
or his parents have chosen. It must not be imagined that no steps 
were taken to provide training for ntm-literary professions and for 
trade and industry. Institutions wen- set up for training in 
specialized subjects such as engineering, forestry, medicine, and 
even commerce; schools nf an were started; lower In the scale there 
Were Technical schools, though at one time they were objected to 
on the ground that they would aggravate existing difficulties bv 
a iitg to the educated unemployed a number of unemployable* 
for whom there was no commend ill demand. Hut efforts in give a 
trnmmg in manufacturing and indusiriiil processes were to a great 
cMeut frustrated by those concerned. The litt-rarv classes and 
those who were, by heredity „ long-continued custom, associated 
Wl,h *, swministraiian nr with the learned professions disliked 
mamial labour and showed comparatively little inclination to 
2“5® f !“ ail l ”■ tlm «*\ 1 he employment they desired wan that 
I , 1 ! ' L j 'heir tradition!!, which was dissociated from 
.KHtiir, any Were prepared to sink their objections if llicv cnuld 
go straight into superior poits of direction or control but not to 

ffiSESSBE fmm lhc work upwards. 

Members of industrial classes preferred ilieir hereditary methods 

and were unwilling to undergo a course of specialized training in 
order in leant new methods of production. It was nut on um.fual 
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experience to find members of nun-industrial dosses taking ad van* 
tage of the general and cheap education given at technical schools 
on account of their cheapness and then joining the great army of 
clerks instead of following the trade they laid been taught; simi¬ 
larly, students iff agricultural colleges wire apt to use them m a 
means uf Approach to government Ven ice, In these and other ways 
inadequate or improper advantage was taken of such opportunities 
as there were for vocational or industrial trainings and the attempts 
to provide it were largely infructuoms. Those who have Indian 
interests at heart have long endeavoured to instil other ideas. The 
imagination of leading Indians has been struck by the results of 
technical education in other countries, especially Germany and 
japan, and there has been a demand for more vocational education. 
But a university education is still the natural goal of ambition, and 
other forms of education arc looked down upon as inferior. As has 
recently been pointed out by the Vice-Chancellor of Madras Uni¬ 
versity* them is still a superstition that practical indents art not 
quite respectable and that technical education is si relatively low 
type uf education. 

Of all the objections made by Indians to the system of education 
perhaps she commonest and bine rest is to its secular character. 
It is criticized as being alien to the Indian temperament, which is 
essentially religions, and as offending against the cherished convic¬ 
tion that religious and moral instruction is a necessary part iff 
education. To it are ascribed a decline or disappearance of respect 
of youth for age, □ denial of the natural authority of parents 
over their children and of teachera over their pupils, it wide¬ 
spread disregard of religious and social sanctions, and a growth 
uf moral laxity. There haw nut been wanting men who deny the 
truth of this sweeping mdactmc.ru, c.g. Mr. Justice K, T- Telimg, 
Vice-Chancellor of Bombay University, who countered the state¬ 
ment that the policy of religious neutrality, necessitating a secular 
education, bad been* by common consent* injurious from a moral 
and religious point of view with the declaration thai the charges 
against the system 1 under which he and many of his friends had 
btett nurtured, were wholly and absolutely unsustainable, ‘the 
results of imperfect and hasty general izufjon put into Words by 
random and often reckless rhetoric 1 . 1 Others take a contrary view 
and condemn the system of secular education in strong terms* A 
typical .statement is that the godless education which the schools 
have imparted during die past hundred years i* largely responsible 
fnr the indi^ciplme* disorder, and anarchy found in the individual 
and social lives of young India. 

It m believed rbm the pre*British .system was not open to 

1 M. R, Forsnjpc, .1 South Bank rt/ hid/.ih FJuialti/n riijjfri, p. jil 
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reproach un this score, but this belief is not apparently warranted, 
if we may judge from the accounts of the stale of the indigenous 
schools before they were affected by w«tcm influences and a 
secular form of education. Lord Moira observed in 1S15 that the 
general, the sad eSfcct ol the indigenous system of education was 
that the inculcation of moral principles formed no pan of it. The 
Re\, W. Adam, who, in made an exhaustive inquiry in 1 o 

the stale of vernacular education in Bengal and Bihar, was im¬ 
pressed by the prevalence of indiscipline and the lack of any pro¬ 
vision for moral education. The discipline and management were, 
in general, the worst that could he conceived, for they consisted in 
the absence of almost all regular discipline and management. Such 
3 notion as the moral influence of teachers over pupils never 
entered into the conceptions of the teachers. There was intellectual 
education and also a certain amount of religious education, the 
religious sentiment heinii early and perseveringLy cherished-, hut 
in regard to the cultivation of mend sentiments and habits the 
system presented a complete blame'. Books and manuscripts were 
used only for conveying lessons in language, not Tot sharpening the 
moral perceptions or strengthening moral habits. ’This, in general 
native estimation, docs not belong to the business of instruction, 
and it never appears to he thought of or attempted.’* Similar 
testimony was given nearly half a century later by an Indian 
writer, who observed 1 The principle on which a village school is 
conducted is essentially defective in morality. Instead of teaching 
the rules of good conduct and enforcing die tint principles of 
morality, t( often sadly defeats the primary object of .1 good educa¬ 
tion, namely 1 the formation of a sound, mural, anti virtuous 
character.’■* 

The British government, pledged as it was to religious neutrality, 
felt itself precluded from making religious subjects pan of the 
curriculum, hut nothing was given more anxious thought than the 
necessity for moral as well as intellectual instruction. There was 
a constant endeavour, bs shown in Chapter IV, to devise some 
means by which morality could lie taught without religion. 
Beginning with Lord Moira’s ingenuous suggestion ill 1815 that 
village schoolmasters should In- provided with little manual., of 
religious sentiments and ethical maxims, the subject was long and 
earnestly debated bv the Education Commission of 1882-3, a body 
which was representative of various interests and forms of religious 
belief, t bri&iinn, Hindu, and Muslim, The Commission found in 
the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab a deep-seated and 

1 J. 1 .OTIC, A Jam 1 Jfrpwtum I'rnutfitlnr EJurutiim HI Bmutitl unit 
pp <M. idi, 105, 26S. in, h 
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widespcrad lading that discipline and moral supervision required 
to be supplemented by definite distraction in the principles of 
morality, hut, it was noted, this feeling was not so strong m 
provinces where western education hid been most firmly estab¬ 
lished. It was ba filed by tile problem. All that U could recom¬ 
mend was that 

(1) an attempt should be made to prepare 'a moral text-book 
based on the fundamental principles of natural religion*, 
which should be taught in colleges, 

(2) that a aeries of lectures on the duties of a man and a citizen 
should be given in the same institutions (though it was feared 
that this would be done in a perfunctory* manner), 

(j) that teachers and inspecting officers should see that in primary 
schools the teaching and discipline should be such as to exert 
a right influence on the manners, the conduct, and the char¬ 
acter of the children, 

(4) that a special manual should be prepared for the guidance of 
the masters* 

Wdi might Sir William Hunter, die President of the Commission* 
remark a few years Later that lI k meagre results, of ihis solemn 
endeavour of □ great and powerful Commission to provide religious 
teaching for two hundred millions of souk was one of the pathetic 
spectacles of modem history J The subject was again reviewed by 
Lord Cimon's govern me nx in 1904, and this time the view was 
taken time such formal me thuds- as the study of moral text-books 
and of primers of ethics were of little avail and that reliance must 
he placed on the influence of carefully selected and trained 
teachers. 

it is obvious that the system of English education has been a 
solvent of old traditions and established beliefs, though probably 
more has been done by independent reading outside the cal lege 
and school conns* than by die subjects and books taught m the 
curricula. Convictions which seemed ingrained have vielded to 
the corrosive action of new ideas. A questioning and critical spirit 
miiv Iht seen not only in the younger but also in the older genera¬ 
tion®, many of whom have only a tenuous or formal adhesion to 
their ancestral faith, frankly rejecting its traditional theology' and 
making faint, half-hearted apologies for is* practices, Some 
again lend to agnosticism or indifferent isim Others, unable to 
acquiesce in mure negation, endeavour to reconcile Hindu pldlo- 
sopbic enneepuons with those of the West—efforts which jic 
indicative of a reaction against the ethos of the West accompanied 
hy 3. certain attraction to it. As regards the difficult question uf 
moral effects, there seems to he a tendency to exaggerate the 

p Sir \\ \V. I Eiinter. Tfti fndliil rj/ iht 11^3), jpf>- 
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influence of scholastic institutions and to overlook the fact that 
(hey ant only one of the agencies for riic formation of character, 
flonic influences must be taken into account, especially as most of 
the students arc day boys and on] part of their tiny N spent tn the 
classrooms. Nor should the effect of outside influences, uncon¬ 
nected with cither home lift, sehoul life, or college life, be 
forgotten. Indian students mature at an early age. are extraordinar¬ 
ily susceptible to outside opinion, and are apt to be swept a wav bv 
waves of emotion.. Their feelings are easily played on, and this 
iralt has l>ccn taken advantage ol by agitators. Colleges and school ta 
were nurseries of nationalism, and it was not enough that the 
students should be imbued with 2 spirit of mtinniili-m They 
w_cre recni.ted fur direct political action and organized in bodies 
of national volunteers or. for more sinister purposed in bands of 
terrorists; and they enlisted rradilv, rcgardli-s of the wishes or 
Counsels of parents and teachers A typical rase was that of a 
student who told his father that If lie was following his body to the 
funeral pyre and met a political procession on the way. be would 
leave the funeral cortege and join it without a moment’s hesitation. 

Ideas of independence, self-sacrifice, and national service were 
implanted, which in many rases produced a revolutionary men¬ 
tality. Tins has Iwcn assisted by economic factors. The deplorable 
amount of educated uncrmpluymcni, the consequent waste of effort 
and opportunity, of good material and youthful enthusiasm, a 
bitter sense oi frustrated imibititm, have naturally created unrest 
Hus u nn new feature. Toward, the end of La century, the 
Maharaja of IVavancorc pointed to the existence of *a host of 
discontented, disobedient, and sometimes troublesome young men', 
whn were becoming a political danger; and since tiiert the position 
has become worse and not better. 

At the present time other, but equally' revolution ary, influences, 

in no wav connected with the system of education, arc at w ork_ 

that of communism and of a perverted form of the trade-union 
spirit. Recent public utterances from representative Indians of 
different shades of thought are full of the prevalence and danger 
of 1 influences. Referring to (lie propaganda.if voutl. oreaniza - 
non* the President of the Andhra Provincial Congas Committee 
remurked in April 1939 that Indian youth did not know what 
forces they were reteasing by advocating the theories of class 
Struggle or class war. Nor did they care to know. They were 
satisfied with spreading anarchy, indiscipline, and violence, and 
untcaslimg forces winch they cannot control'. At the end of totK 
the V ice-Chancdlur uf the Anna mala i University was constrained 
in sends circular letter to parent* in which he referred to the 
atmosphere created among students by manifestoes and appeals in 
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which there was more than -I Djvour at the communist doctrine 
that gras readily and disastrously m the head of the young, but of 
which a more baneful ingredient wan the spirit and temper of trade 
unionism. Imbued with this poisonous spirit, students mastered 
the technique of tendentious propaganda, collective bargaining 
and pugnacious defiance, were ranged in a hostile camp against 
their teachers, repeated slogans ,jf hale, and organized strikes and 
picketing, I he Premier of Madras again, speaking a few months 
later, drew public attention to the new and strange conditions of 
student lilt, both in colleges and schools, in the modem age of con¬ 
ferences and congresses,unions and federations Students organi¬ 
zations, instead of submitting petitions, as they used to do, presented 
minimum demands, and asked for charters, bilk of rights, and 
declarations of fundamental rights, and in order to get sanctions 
for their demands, took examples from the nationalist campaign, 
Irom civil disobedience, hunger-strikes, and non-co-operation. 

I hey looked on the teachers and university authorities as if the 
latter were in the same position as employer* ani | capitalists and 
on themselves as if they were wage-earners and labourers, with 
students 1 unions, students’ federations, contests, claims, minimum 
demands, courts of inquiry, and the like. To mention vet one more 
expression of opinion, in March igjq an elder statesman of North 
India, Sir \ ej Ifahudur Siipru, in hia convocation address to thu 
Osman in University, found it necessary m remind his hearers that 
there was no affinity between a university and an industrial con¬ 
cern and to warn them against the mischief of strikes intended to 
enforce tin will and judgement of those who were in itulu pufnUari 
against the will and judgement of those set in authority over them. 

CHRISTIANITY 

Fhe direct iuiiuciicc of l hristianity is seen in the existence of 
a t hristian comm unity numbering some six millions, its indirect 
influence in the ilillusion of Christian ideas among many who 
refect its system of theology. Asa form of faith it mav be said to 
he almost indigenous in the States of Tmvancore and Cochin, 
where the Syrian Church lias had a continuous life of at least 
fourteen centuries, and where one-quarter of the population is now 
Christian, it came there from the bast and not from the West, 
having in all probability been origin ally introduced by Nestorian 
missionaries. 1 Western Christianity was introduced hv the Portu¬ 
guese, and Roman Catholic missions have been established for ov er 
four centuries. Protestant missions have been at work for only 

' ™*Sy™ n Chrmwrw liflve j fruJ.tpin that their Llmttih ™ four, Jett by (lie 
«[>«»lk fit Tbumn »Hwit A ll. 51 ar.il proudly claim thill (htv Christian 1 
M m lntlt uhrn tftt BniLcii wertc iHHihi-ns puiMcJ with wl M J. 
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half that time, anti until the closing years of the eighteenth century 
consisted of Lutherans from Denmark and Germany, who covered 
a comparatively small field in South India. The first English 
mission to work in India was the Baptist mission, which was 
started by William Carey in 1793, and was followed five years 
later by the London Missionary Society. 

So long as Christianity was not connected with a temporal 
power, there was a certain tolerance towards it. The Syrian 
Church was recognized. and even assisted with grants of land, hy 
Hindu princes in South India. Under Manstha rule there was a 
Christian church at the Pc$hwa + 3 capital. Poona, and Christians 
were nut interfered w ith in the exercise of their religion. The feel¬ 
ing changed to one of apprehension with the acquisition of sovereign 
power by the British, while offence was given and resentment 
aroused by missionary propaganda of a crude character indis¬ 
criminately denouncing or abusing Islam or Hinduism, Propa¬ 
ganda of tills nature was common in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, when it was customary for members of Protestant mts- 
siom to refer to Muhammad as a false prophet and to Hindu¬ 
ism as a mass of idolatry, superstition, and ignorance. Provided, 
however, that they abstained from virulent attacks of thb kind, 
and provided also there was no suspicion that they were either 
sponged or supported by government, there was little Hostility 
to missions, and their educational :md phi [anthropic wuft wait 
warmly appreciated. Alarm was, however, immediately created 
if language was used w hich was thought to imply that government 
should or would lend its authority to evangelization. The |>eop!e 
were not afraid of their religions being subverted by argument, but 
they were intensely afraid of them being overthrown hy the power 
of the Stale, The British profession and practice of religious 
neutrality were not diffident to prevent suspicions of a sinister 
design on the pan of the government to force its religion on its 
subjects. Must of the educated classes, it is true, recognised its 
religious detachment; incidentally, some Ubcd that detached 
attiHide as nn argument against Christianity itself* contending that 
11 could riot be a true religion, as otherwise the government would 
have taken steps to propagate it, as for instance by introducing ha 
teaching* in schools and collets. But even the intelligentsia were 
uni entirely fete from suspicion and apprehension. At the time of 
the Vellore mutiny it was noticed that there was a genuine belief, 
not only among the sepoys, who were directly atlccfecl by an order 
prohibiting sectarian marks on iheir faces and prescribing the uBe 
oS turbans, hut also among well informed men of higher status and 
intelligence, that it was the deliberate purpose of government to 
effect their conversion to Christianity. The masses were filled 
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with mist fuse of its indentions, and Christianity got all the suspicion 
vmd odium which attach to State support of a foreign proselytis¬ 
ing rdigiun, though it actually had no such support T hese fears 
fuund ready credence* such as one which explained the construe- 
lion of eara^iutfrais along the Grand Trank Road by saying that 
one night, when they were crowded with travellers ihe Governor- 
General would give ordtr> for the doors to be shut and they would 
all he made Christiana. How this would be done was left to the 
imagination* \ ague tears of this land were undoubtedly respon¬ 
sible in part for the Mutiny of 1857-8, but after it they were laid 
to rest by the proclamation of Queen Victoria, The people were 
reassured by her declaration that hIic had neither the right nor 
the desire to impose her religious convictions on any of her sub¬ 
jects and by her positive orders that there was to be no interference 
with^ religious belief or worship. It was recognised that the 
missions were purely voluntary and non-official agencies* and their 
work could be carried on without having u> contend with the 
prejudice created by suspicion nf the intentions of the ruling power. 

On the introduction of higher English education* it was con¬ 
fidently believed that such an education would be an effective 
instrument of conversion. Hinduism w ould Ik- undermined by an 
education infused by Christian thought; darkness would be dis¬ 
pelled by the light of knowledge. Thus. Mountsiuart lilphlnstonc 
m 1824 declared that the conversion r f the people must inevitable 
result from the diffusion of knowledge among them. Dr, Duff* 
addressing a Church General Assembly m 1835, expressed the 
belief that every branch of western knowledge would destroy some 
corresponding pan of the Hindu system, and $0 one stone after 
another would be thrown down from 'the huge and hideous fabric 
of Hinduism. And by the time that an extensive range of instruc¬ 
tion is completed the whole will he found to have crumbled into 
fragments; not a shred will be left behind/ Lord Shaftesbury, 
urging the appointment of a Hindu as astronomers as-sislant in 
Bombay, thought that by contemplating the purity of A 1 mightiness, 
he would soon learn to despise Brahma and Vishnu. "Who knows 
hut wlmt lie might become an Orpheus to his countrymen?* After 
the Upse of a century it is obvious how illusory these hopes were* 
□le classes who, it wa$ expected, would he convinced of the falsity 
of their ancestral religions by means of western education, and 
wtmld thereupon turn to Christianity, have not donesn. 

Paradoxically enough, Christianity itself may he said in a way 
to have defeated the object of Christian evangel tata, as contact 
with it has tended to purify and strengthen the religions tu which 
it hos been opposed, and so remove incentives to conversion. J It 

1 Ific P*trsi rtfariuer, Bi M. MflTiibfliiL said!: 'At i lime wheJi tluubi and dii- 
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lias made little headway in the higher grades of society. The great 
majority of the converts have been drawn from the lower strata, 
chic tty from the depressed classes known as untouchables, who 
used to he regarded as outside the pale of Hinduism and tram 
aboriginal tithes, which are at!I! outside the pale; and the number 
of Christiana is only 2 per cent, of the population. 

1 he failure of Christianity to win more general acceptance mav 
be attributed to a variety of cause*. I ft primer there arc the funda¬ 
mental differences between its doctrines and those of Hinduism 
and bkm Muslims cannot admit the divinity of Christ, and the 
doctrine of the 1 rinity is repugnant to their ideas of monothmm- 
As shown by Sir S* Radhakrisltmn in Chapter IX, Hindu* vs hose 
beliefs are rooted in \cdantism do not appreciate an exclusive 
doctrine of salvation, Christianity* as presented bv missionaries, 
has been associated with particular Churches and their dogmas, 
and higher Hindu thought prefers the religion of the spirit to the 
religion of authority. Truth h too great to endure the limitations 
of dogma. This view h wdl expressed in the words which Sir 
Alfred Lyall put into the mouth of a fictitious Brahman* w ho held 
that the one commodity which Hindus would never he persuaded 
to import from Europe was religion. 


‘We cannot accept retigiuu within a ring fence; vve are still professors 
ot t hr divine science, scan hi rig incessantly for the knowledge of the 
Supreme Being. One without ;< Second* , , . \\t rrcogime the moral 
Significance and dsscipliuarv influence of faith in autliorit4i^ l creeds. 
Biit we are nevertheless incapable, biu 1 Usually, of understlnding how 
such things can be conceived of as knjKwing finality. *.. We have never 
yet set limits, either by philosophic criticism «r by ecclesiastical ortli* 
nance, to tlvc range of free inquiry or to the thi nkin g faculty; weotnnot 
submit to the restrictions placed by faith upon inquiries uito mysteries. h| 

Apart from intellectual diffieultjca,, there i&, in the case of Hindus, 
the difficulty that Protestant missions require converts to abjure 
caste, in other words to change their social system at the same time 
that they change their religion. The complete abolition of caste 
distinctions is not demanded by either the Syrian or the Roman 
Catholic (. Imreh, though customs are banned which savour of 
idolatry. The caste system was moreover not proscribed by the 
Lutheran and Anglican Churches before 1833. The Lutheran 
Church took the view that the cute distinctions, observed hv its 
converts were of a civil rather than n religious character, and en¬ 
sured for the higher castes respect in their own community and 
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influenceamong their Hindu neighbours. This, ton. was the opinion 
entertained by Bishop i Idler. who held ihm in the matter of meals 
and social intercourse the principle to be followed was that cx- 
presssed in the text Tor meal and drink destroy not him for whom 
Christ died' Rkhqp Daniel Wilson, however, came to die con- 
elusion that the Church of England could not countenance a 
non-Christian system which condemned those in ilw lower ranks 
to perpetual abasement, placed an immovable harrier against 
general advance and social improvement, and cut asunder the 
bonds of human fellowship on the one hand, and prevented those 
of Christian love un the other. He was fortified in his opinion by 
the fact, or what he believed to be the fact, that distinctions of 
caste were not known among converts in Bengal. Accordingly he 
Hi led that the distinctions nf caste must be abandoned decidedly, 
immediately, ami finally, as a proof that the old man fond been put 
off and the new nun pul on in Christ Jesus. Other Protestant 
missions liave taken the same line, bolding that the caste system Is 
opposed to the conception of the brotherhood of man and to the 
commandtneni k Thnu shall love thy neighbour as thyself. 

llicre can be no doubt that the complete change in sucial life 
w hich is involved by the repudiation of caste has been a sSumbling- 
sinne and a rock of offence, especially in South India, It deters 
many who would otherwise confess the C hristian faith from re¬ 
ceiving baptism, and it has been a source of constant discord in 
Christian congregations, so much so that the history nr Protestant 
missions in South India has been described us being largely a history 
of caste X roubles and caste relapses, J Caste seems to have an enduring 
hold, and it may take generation* to eliminate it entirely. Of ir p 
as of nature^ it may fot said: sxprllas furta f far/im usqu* rerumY. 
Caste groups arc apt to continue, and a ban on intermarriage is 
often in evidence. An Indian Christian, indeed, goes so far as tu 
sav that owine to caste influences the convert finds the Christian 
coinnumitv is not a homogeneous community but is divided into 
castes and parties, mutually exclusive* jealous and mimical, 2 
The depressed classes or untouchables have the less objection to 
renouncing Hinduism and embracing Christianity because hy so 
doing they acquire a higher status. They rise from a life of igno¬ 
miny and contempt to the position nf free men, and in most areas 
cease to be regarded as untouchables by their Hindu neighbours 
Owing to the preponderance m the Christian community of con¬ 
vert* from the untouchable caste*. Brahmans and other castes 
deride Christianity as a religion of Pa Midis. Tis levelling principles 

1 The Rev, f A SluirToct, ffWif MiutQmrry Cctt/^au* [tgid vuL id, 
p‘ $ 7 *' 
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arc repugnant to caste ideas, and men attracted by its ideals are 
reluctant to join a body in which they would be on the same level 
as those from whom they have held ahiof from time immemorial. 

There has timber been a widespread objection to Christsanity 
on the ground that converts become westernised and denational¬ 
ised,. abandoning the social and cultural traditions of India and 
adopting European maimers and dress. Formerly at any rote there 
was considerable force in this criticism. M issionaries seemed to be 
anxious to make Indian Christians as English as possible; children 
in orphanages were dressed, most unbecomingly, in English 
clothes; converts were given English or tufa tied names, and sped 
their pastors and master* in food, dress, and deportment. One 
Brahman convert ol a Scottish mission fe known to have sail I. 
apparently with some pride, thal be wa> just j dark-skinned Scots¬ 
man, As Meredith Townsend remarked* the missionary desired 
that life flock should become civilized as well as Christian, and he 
understood no civilization but that of Europe; he had consequently 
an eye to a false end—the Europeanization of the Astatic—and 
acted through the false method of developing the desire of 
imitation. 1 Prejudice wot created by what were considered 
objectionable hubitec The nature of this feeling may be gauged 
from two expressions of opinion separated fang# itttemdh in time 
but not in the idea they represent The first'is that of the Rev, 
J. C. Gaitgngfy, a Brahman who became a Unitarian minister. 
Writing in 1S60, he said; 

'TJie Hindoo's impre&uon of Christianity is this: that in nrder to 
become a Christian it is essentially necessary that a voting man should 
ireat hi* parent unkindly, cat animal fixjcl, auth as beef, poii, ham* &c. t 
whith the Hindoos detest, drink wine, not wash his mouth after the 
mcal + m the animals do, and forsake all things which bear the name of 
Hindoo, however beautiful they are / 4 

With this may be compared the statement made over seventy years 
later by Professor f\ Seehadri that the Indian Christian thought 
ihm he must cat meat, wear a hat, begin to drink, and dissociate 
himself from practically all tilings Indian, The more discerning 
arc well aware that Christianity must not be judged bv manners 
which form no part of it, but they are in a minority, and popular 
sentiment associates the religion w ith practices for which there fe a 
feeling of repugnance. Even Mr, Gandhi when a young man, had 
ihe impression that Christianity compelled men to cat beef* drink 
liquor, anti wear European clothes, and ht was repelled by a 
religion which appeared fu him not to deserve its name. 1 

1 rJpa iW Eurtift f 10*05}, p, yn. 

3 Lift Mil ft&rtv of the liimltm (i 860 ), p. Jii. 
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I o many who arc not influenced hy superficial views of this kind 
Clifistiunitv appears in the Light of a foreign religion with which they 
feel no spiritual affinity. Certainly modem Christianity has come 
tn India in a western form owing to the western character of its 
presentation and modes of expression. The missionaries have been 
Europeans and Americans whose thoughts arc cast in a western 
mould; the Churches have had a western organization and western 
denominational divisions; western ecclesiastical architecture has 
been copied: services and liturgies have reproduced the tonus of 
parent Churches in the \\ t-ni, English hymns and chants being 
translated and the liaraifruiiui used ins tend of the musical instni- 
meats dear to Indians The outward lives of the ordinary mis¬ 
sionaries have, moreover, not conformed to Indian ideas of holy 
living. A spiritual life should be one of austerity, renunciation, 
and asceticism; the hearer of a spiritual message should, tike the 
seventy disciples, carry neither purse, nor scrip, nor shoes. 
Although the piety, devout ness, and altruism of missionaries are 
admitted, Hindus find it hard to reconcile their high calling with 
the fact that they draw salaries, however small, from the mission 
to which they l>elong, and that they arc not a class apart hut Imc 
much the *ame outward appurtenances of life—dress, loud, houses 
' as other Europeans, Muscular Christlumtv again is incompre¬ 
hensible to the generality of Hindus, whu cannot understand how 
preachers of the gospel can take pan in outdoor games, such as 
tennis and hockey. 

rite Christianity presented to India has accordingly been looked 
upon a.* western in spirit and in form, and it has often failed to 
make an emotional appeal to men who may be intellectually con* 
vinced of its principles, I'heir feelings have been figuratively 
expressed in the plume that the Gospel was eastern nectar brought 
in a western bowl and nut palatable on that account, and tn the 
remark that India would accept Christ when lie took off his hat. 
trousers, and bools—a remark which was not intended to he 
irreverent, but to explain why Indians fdt out of sympathy with 
a creed of which the characteristics seemed western. It seems*, 
said the Brahma Samaj leader Keahab Chandra Sen, 'dial the 
C hrist thru luts come to us is an Englishman. with English manners 
and customs about him. and with the temper and spirit of an 
Englishman in hint. Hence it is that Hindu people shrink back.* 
When y. hi bring Christ to ns, bring him to us not as 3 civilized 
European, hut as an Asiatic ascetic, whose wealth is communion 
and whose riches prayers.* The antipathy to Christianity was 
strengthened by the sentiment of cultural nationalism and by the 
development of political nationalism. Those who took a natural 
pride in India's cultural heritage resented the assumption of 
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supcri^riu revealed, for example, 111 the wnfds of popular 
hymn: *' 

Can we, whose ww]» m Lighted 
Wltli wisdom from on high, 

Can we to men befitted 
The lamp of life deny? 

f lic Christian faith was hdd m 1 5c part and parcel of western 
civi Eiznticm, ami the racial antipathy felt to the British was extended 
to their religion, Ii nit? given out that it was unpatriotic to read 
th< Bible, and at one time feeling was so exacerbated by political 
passion that the mention nf Christ in a apeech delivered in one of 
iht annua) meeting* of the Indian National Congress caused an 
uproar which prevented the speaker from continuing, ‘Hus phase 
lias happily passed away, partly owing to the influence of Mr, 
Gandhi and the reverence he has shown for the penton and teach¬ 
ings of Christ,* 

There has been for some time past« change in the outlook of 
missionaries and their method of approach. They are no longer 
SO anxious to westernize convert* 'IV- ‘beef and hat* idea is out 
ol dale. Converts, instead of having English or biblical names, 
arc reverting to Indian iiaiuc^. 1 he charge nf denationalisation 
lias no longer the same vogue or cogency, The enlistment of many 
educated Indian Christians in the nationalist cause has brought 
i 1 Indus of the politically minded class into tWr touch with them 
and created ft certain sense nf sympathy; a Christian Nationalist 
party was started m Bombay in 1930. The atmude of the mis¬ 
sionaries themselves is very different from that of their prcdecra- 
wrs o| an earlier generation, many of whom honestly believed that 
there was no salvation except for members of 1 lie Christian Church 
and (hut the people nf India were henighted heathens, who were 
doomed to eternal damnation unless they heard the Gospel and. 
hearing, I relieved. | he approach is now more sympathetic; the 
truth* comaiocd in Uimliiism and Islam, and the resemblances or 
points of contact between them ami Ghrigtkmttv, arc acknow¬ 
ledged. I he feeling is gaining ground that Christianity must he 
expressed in an Indian form and that missionaries should turn 
lo the Indian scripture* in order to find language by which to 
interpret Christian teachings, Some go farther, holding that those 
1 W*** "' ilJ "inch the conception of die Clirisrum doctrines* 
Jif idc<i thill t shr.kiiId iiothtprtstj ittxi to India merely 

ss a western faith t* also apparent in the increasing use of Indian 
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music, and it h being given concrete form in the architecture of 
churches and cathedrals. which are now being designed more on 
Indian line* and are no longer incongruous copk* of western 
buildings; a good example m the new cathedral ai Dornakal. 
Further, it being realized to an increasing extent that India must 
be Christianized b\ Indians, i t. that Indian agenq must he more 
and more used for evangelization, With this object tin: National 
Missionary Council uf India was founded in iyo^ r and this has 
since become the National Christian Council of India, of which at 
least half the membership must be Indian, The tutelage of Euro- 
i*can missionaries h no longer considered so essential, Missionary 
ho dies arc far readier to favour the devolution of their powers and 
duties to Indian agency and to envisage the advance of the Indian 
church under Indian leadership The movement In this direction 
hits been Itfrthercd by the spirit of nation a thun among Indian 
Christians, which has created a feeling that l hey have nut Ihjoi 
given suihdcnt influence and mponwibiJity in die Church and 
that the latter should be freed from foreign domination jsiJ control 
Missionaries are becoming more ready tu become indianm-d 
in 1 heir outward manner of life. There are ascetic brotherhoods 
whose members live a life of self-sacrifice and simplicity cun form¬ 
ing to Indian ideas. Members of the Salvation Army and others 
have followed the example of Commissioner Booth Tucker, who 
adopted the expressive name of Fakir Singly wore Indian dress, 
and I rum iSHi lived the life uf an Indian acetic, travelling bare* 
looted and begging his food. Again, the 0 Irani Sevii Sangha 
(meaning (he society of die servants of Christ), which was founded 
in 1922, is a community of Englishmen and Indians living to¬ 
gether and observing Indian customs, whose object lias been 
defined as interpreting the Cliriatian gospel to India in the utmost 
possible detach men 1 from the purely British or European dements 
which tend to ding to the preaching mid exposition of il bv those 
whose habits of thought have been moulded by western philosophy, 1 
At one time the Indian Christian community was only too readv 
to be Westernized and there was a revulsion against Indian culture, 
partly no doubt liceniise of its association with Hinduism,- the 
religion which they had renounced as false. This is no longer the 
case. Indian Christians are more anxious To remain Indian m their 
secular life, arid they desire iu see their Church find Indian forms 
td expression and develop on Indian lines. There h a growing 
1 Ibid., p. y 
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butly of upiiiion lJiat Christianity should he as truly Indian m India 
as it is British in Great Mritxun. One outcome of this feeling is 
op|ywition to the sectarianism which splits up western Christtii- 
dom. Why, asks the Indian Christian, should we be divided by 
denominational differences which have their origin in the past 
htsiurv of European dogmatism and have link or no meaning for 
ll ;■■ 1 » crc j resultant movement for the union of Protestant 
<. hurchas. particularly in South India, where in njoh the Prcsby- 
terian and Congregational Churches Mualgamaied m the South 
Indnt l nited t hiirch, which wus joined dcrcri years later bv the 
churches of the lia scl Mission in Malabar. 

There is, further, some insistence on the view dial Hinduism 
lias its own contribution to make to Christianity. It is painted 
ciui by Intliiin. Christian^ that Hinduism contains truths sucli as 
ijur virtue uf renunciation and other-'worldliness, which are of 
t n? very essence of Christianity, but which have become of 
secondary importance to its Western followers, and which Hindu¬ 
ism will help to restore to their proper place. A reinterpretation, 
they plead, can he given to Christian doctrines by Hindu thought. 
Western divines should not bu the unJv guides; use should be 
made of the spiritual concepts contained in Uw Hindu scriptures. 
Tht Cpanuhads, it has been stated, may he considered a comple¬ 
ment to the Gospel and can supplement ii as the Old Testament 
tht New_ I Niiduism rntiy be both a steppinp-sjonc uird Mi 
^ad Ui i. hrbtifinity in India. St b symptomatic of this view that 
on the cntbrrmeiiicnt of the Bishnp uf Tinnevdly in January 1939, 
tlic iticinbcr^ uf ihc diiH.t^iin council and rtprci^ntativi'S of the 
congregations of the diocese presented an address to him in which 
it was stated that there was a growing volume uf enlightened 
opinion that the cultural heritage of India had not Itecn sufficiently 
appreciated and used, and it was urged that the studies of the local 
theological college should he so ordered that the religious philo¬ 
sophy and literature of India would play the same part as the 
writings of western philosophy had in earlv Christian thought and 
literature. In this cOtmejdon it may he added that Dr. Nicul 
Macnicol has pointed mu that the Marathi t linstum poet Naravan 
\aman i dak, by bringing together ami fusing the Christian 
message and the Hindu tradition of RAnkii or loving devotion has 
effected a reconciliation of Christianity and Hinduism, and'hat 
brought to the Marat ha Church a renaissance not only of religion 
hut of poetry and literature.* 

Considering the length of the period during which Christian 
missions him- been labouring, the zeal and devotion of their 
members, and ihc susceptibility of Indians to a spiritual message, 

1 iadta tft thr Dark MW(tojol, pp, 128-51 
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ii is perhaps somewhat surprising that the Christian Church is not 
Eargcr than it is* even when allowance h made For the obstacles to 
evangelization such Jo the attachment of the people to their reli¬ 
gions. the vastness uf the field, and ihc paucity of workers-. On the 
Other hand, the influence of Christianity is not to be judged merely 
by autrisiiotl results. It has extended far beyond the circle of the 
Christian community owing partly to the diffuidon uf Christian 
thought by means of the Bible and English literature, partly to the 
educational* social, and humanitarian work of missions* and partly 
to the influence of a Christian government. The effects of a system 
which enabled the people to be governed according to the code of 
Christian morality are not always fully realized but should not be 
minimized, 'S he British government, though it rarely advertised 
the fact, wail sustained hy Christian idcah. h embodied principles 
of humanity and justice; it was its constant endeavour to $ce right 
triumph and wrongs redressed; within the limits Imposed by it* 
policy of religious neutrality it strove to do Christian things in a 
Christian wav. British rule in India, said Lord Curzon, must 
depend on the eternal moralities of righteousness liilJ justice. f We 
are here because Providence has. before all the world, laid a 
solemn dutv upon our shoulders, and dan duty is to hold the 
country by justice and righteousness and good will, and to set sm 
example to its people.' 1 

The social and moral reforms ejected by a western system of 
government have, it is true, not been assoc in led in Indian minds 
with religious sanctions but have been regarded as more or Jess 
secular. Christian thought and principle* have been connected 
not so much with the Christianity of the Churches as with the 
culture which lias come from the West- Few, however, question 
the value of Christian mission* as a force making for inldlccluat 
and social progress. They have undertaken humanitarian work of 
the most varied character and established a tradition of sdH^ss 
service. They were lhe pioneers of modem education for women 
as well as men; their colleges have been centres of creative energy 
and healthy influence, beside? setting up and maintaining high 
educational standards. The remark of an Indian lady. Dr, Rcddi, 
that in die past Christ tan missionaries were the only agencies in 
the field of women's education, which owes mure to them titan 
m government itself, has already been quoted in Chapter Kill. 
They initiated the movement for the uplift of the untouchables, 
and steadfastly endeavoured to combine their economic and indus¬ 
trial interests with their spiritual and social reclamation. J hey have 
given medical relief in hospitals and dispensaries* and set up 
special institutions fur lepers and tuberculous patients; they have 
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etablishcd industrial schools, schools for the blind and for the 
dttif and dumb, and homes for widows and orphans; assisted 
in rural reconstruction; organized welfare centres, co-operative 

societies, and agricultural settlement*; reclaimed criminal tribesi_ 

a special feature of the work of tire Salvation Army and the Belgian 
rranctscan brothers—and have been a means uf civilizing some 
ot the aboriginal tribes, to whom they have been friends ami 
counsellors and □ present help in trouble, 

I he- indirect results of Christianity and its spiritual and ethical 
influence arc apparent in many directions, though thev cannot 
be expressed in definite formulae. The chief modem mov emen ts 
ol relurm within Hinduism iiave been affected hv contact w ith 
Christianity though in very different ways. Its influence was first 
reflected m the Brahmo Saniaj with its conception of the fatherhood 
or Cod and the brotherhood of men. its ideas of social reform 
particularly as regards caste and the position of women, and its 
high ethical standards. Its founder. Raja Ram Mohan Rav. con* 
tessed that he found the doctrines of Christ mure conducive tu 
moral principles and better adapted fur the use of rational beings 
than any which had come tu his knowledge during long year* nf 
research into religion, truth, Ik published a volume of excerpt* 
uudei the significant title uf The fWptj oj jtms, rhi (Jutir to 
frui t anil flappintst, and the ethics of the body which he founded 
were substantially Christian in spirit. Although, however it was 
sympathetic to Christianity, the Brahmo Samaj was fundamentally 
a Hindu movement. Jum as Luther took his stand m the Bible as 
the ultimate authority and denounced the corruption of medieval 
priestcraft which found no place in it, so Ram Mohan Rav 
appealed against the authority of the Brahmans to the authority of 
the Vedas, denounced the abuses which had crept into Hinduism 
and sought to restore it to its early form. 

i lie Arya Samaj was another movement which based its pro- 
Kratmne of reform on the ancient Hindu scriptures, but, unlike 
the Rrahnio Samaj, it w*s frankly and avowedly antagonistic to 
L hr lit tan i iy. As K explained by one of its exponents, its object 
wa * to protect Hinduism from tile polemical .macks of Christian 
niitoionar.es, from the inroads of the religion of the ruling nice 
v , ,’T ■ undermining influence of a system of education 
which feft its recipients ignorant of the best of their own religion.' 
Ii was designed not only tn withstand the attacks of Christianity 
but also tu launch a counterattack on it. It accordingly assumed 

ibnHrii-t SS,V $- T proselytizing form—a new development in 
d t sm, which appears never to have hecti an qcrive missionary 
religion deliberately organized to convert the followers of other 
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systematized religions, though it undoubtedly absorbed aboriginal 
tribes with animistic cults and incoherent and inarticulate beliefs. 
For this purpose the Ary a Samaj tool up weapons forged in the 
West and patd missionaries the sinterest form of flattery by 
imitating their methods* sending out missionaries and lecturers, 
having choirs to ring hymns—one is said to have been a translation 
of ihc Anglican hymn 'Lead, kindly Light'—distributing Tracts * 
establishing colleges* schoob, and orphanages, and undertaking 
soeiil service work. Social semec is also a prominent feature of the 
work of the Ramakrishfia Mission. According to its own state¬ 
ment! its * scheme of uplift" for the regent ration of ihe depressed 
classed in Cochin is inspired by the experiences of the American 
negro, Booker l\ Washington, founder of the Tuakegce Institute. 

1 he recognition of the principle of the brotherhood of man*, 
says the Bishop of Dormkah himself an Indian k "the new concept 
tion of the worth and freedom of the individual, the acknowledge¬ 
ment of the truth of the nobility of service* are entirely foreign to 
dl Hindu life and practice. Every reform has sprung directly or 
indirectly from Christian teaching and csample,‘ L The idea of 
social service is certainly derived, in pan at least* from the princi¬ 
ples of Chriatianlty and their application in practice by its followers, 
A contributory factor is the spirit of nationalism, which may be 
said to be typified by die vow uf die Servants of India to devote 
themselves to the service of their country and to regard all Indians 
as brothers A further impulse has been given by the feeling of 
national honour and the desire to w in the respect of other tuitions 
by undertaking humanitarian work and not leaving it to be done 
by foreigners to the shame and reproach of Indue Many active 
workers in the Modal cause have been ardent Hindu nationalist?* 
who have been filled with a passionate spirit uf self-sacrifice and 
haw tended the sick and sulFcring during epidemics of plague, 
cholera, and malaria, succoured die distressed in the calamities 
caused by floods and earthquakes,. and even carried Corpses to the 
funeral pyrc> regardless of caste inhibition^. The combined result 
uf the influence of Christianity and the strung motive force uf nutum- 
allsyn has been to spread abroad a new doctrine of Immunity and 
individual responsibility, a consciousness of social duty transcend¬ 
ing the social group such as the family and caste. With many 
social service has become an ideal, replacing the old Indian ideal 
uf die ascetic who renounces the vvurld The Chairman of the 
reception committee uf the Indian -National Confess declared m 
n»3<>: hA r n individual must be taught to real***? that (he fulfilment 
of individual existence can only be sought through the increasing 
pursuit uf social well-being/ 
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t hcfc- a new angle of vision among the more educated and 
advanced towards such <[ii^tion$ os lhe caste system* the emanci^ 
pation and education of women, the remarriage of widows, poly¬ 
gamy, and child marriage. Sympathies iiave expanded and there 
has been a practical outcome of the spirit of service in organised 
movements and individual efforts of an altruistic character lor the 
improvement of the lot of the depressed dosses, rural te construction, 
the prevention of disease, and the relief of suffering, '3 'here arc ‘Hag- 
da ys J cal ore for the collection of funds, for good causes and \vcek> ? 
of various kinds for the education of public opinion. Since 19*0 
there ha* been an Endian Red Cross Society which has many 
hundreds ol groups. There are 450 in Madras alone, where Lhc 
Society, in addition to other work, employe health visitors and 
maintains a blood-trancifiL^jn service in coKipcrutiun with the 
Indian 1 uc U, A junior Red Cross movement has been started for 
wort among the young, and social service is part of the activities 
of many schouln r lo mention one instance, a high school in 
Coimbatore bus a social service league and a junior Red Cross 
groups wnich does welfare work both in stums and villages, and 
has started what is called ^a summer sduii literacy' campaign 1 fur 
the education of adults, groups of volunteers, each under a teacher, 
bicycling out to different villages anil hold ini: dosses in sheds, 
verandas h and back-yards of schools, &c., every dav for a month. 
T he Roy Hcmits movement has hern taken up whole-heartedly 1 
Wh in British India and die States; in the Punjab, where there 
arc bc .000 boy scout*, it b said that almost every school ha* its 
trwp ; 1 in Bombay the number of scouts, rovers, cubs r &G* is 
46 , 000 ; in Mysore 13,000 have been enrolled. TT 10 Girl Guides 
movement, though handicapped by the paucity of women to take 
charge of it, is making progress. Mention too may be made of a 
Muslim organization recently founded in the Punjab under the 
name of Khahars (meaning humble as the dust), whose implement 
h the spade and whose members have done useful social service. It 
appear^ however, to be modelled on the Hitler Youth of Germany, 
and social work has been subsidiary tti political activities, 

Lhc advance to a more spiritual creed which has taken place 
during the tost hundred years may also be ascribed, with some 
justification, tu contact with Christianity; It is ram intended to 
fiuggesi that lofty spiritual conceptions are nni inherent in Hindu- 
™i both in its esoteric and exoteric! forms, with their conceptions 
of pantheism and theism, o i divine immanence and Iran ween deuce. 
Even in popular Hinduism, with its admixture of polytheism* 
idolatry, and animism, there is in the background a belief m a 
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supreme being, to Inr worshipped in all hk different forma and 
mamfesutiaiut, in God r one and infinite* the remembrance or 
whom, a±. Max Mailer said, breaks, through the mist of an idola¬ 
trous phraseology like the blue sky chat h hidden by passing 
clouds. Then: arc from time to time little known r spontaneous 
moveirienia which raise thought and conduct to a high level; to 
give one instance, a Yogi, unknown to fame* who appeared in the 
Netiore district of Madras early in the nineteenth century^ taught 
that there is one Cod, and he is Spirit, forbade ihc worship of idols, 
discountenanced caste* and gave his followers on ethical code 
similar to the Christian code. Such movements, however, are apt 
to be ephemera] and cither tu die out. or to be obscured by the 
grosser forms of popular Hinduism, on the death of their founders. 
Generally speaking, it would seem that before Hinduism came 
Into contact with Christianity its higher spiritual conceptions were 
more implicit than explicit and that though they were familiar 
to 3 certain number of stekers after truth, they were but dimiy 
perceived and imperfectly realized by the generality. It was 
contact with Christianity, and the desire to rise to its plane 
of spiritual thought, that brought them into prominence and 
quickened Hinduism ;i new life in which fuller expression was 
given to them. One other result of the contact has been the adop¬ 
tion of Christian ideas and language in the inlcrpreUitton of 
l iinduism ami 1 dam to the outside world- Partly no doubt betau.^ 
they arc intended for a western public, some apologetics aie so 
in fused by Christian thought, and use Christian phraseology to 
such an extent, that they minimitt and obscure the essential differ¬ 
ences between their doctrines and those of the Christian creed. 

The Christian ethic has also been, to a large extent, accepted 
and grafted on to E iinduism by many of the more highly educated 
and reflective members of the community, who are in sympathy 
with the Christian code of morals though out of sympathy w ith its 
theological dogmas. Here again it must he pointed out that the 
Hindu scriptures and literature contain sentiments and expres¬ 
sions of a high ethical character, enjoining piety, austerity, s«tf- 
discipliuc, unselfishness, See., and harmonizing with those of 
Christianity; though it might be contended that in Hinduism 
ethics are pan of a philosophy rather than uf a religion and that 
rules of conduct are not enjoined by a moral code as in t hrhuanity* 
Hinduism, it has been said* ha* never succeeded, as Christianity 
hits done* in so limiting and formulating religious thought a* to 
evolve a system of unified beliefs that are infallible rule* of faith 
and that can dio be explained as moral ordinances. 1 Higher 
Hinduism i* concerned mure with the mysteries nf ihc spirit, and 
M Sir A. I j }Tittt StUifUf (Strand tknr*J (19071, (■ ^4. 
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popular Hinduism wHhceremvmal observances, than with ethics. 
Botii alike tuUy recogntsec and inculcate the moral virtues, but 
n^ht conduct is nut dictated by a categorical imperative, so that 
religion supplies little stimulus or discipline in moral life. 

However this may he, it uas contact with Christianity which 
directed attention to the ethical principles of J iindubni. The latter 
was examined from a new angle and became, so k, speak, moralized, 
often by a process which is described in the following words of 
a shrewd Hindu observer: Christianity hire given us Christ and 
taught us noble moral and spiritual lessons, uluch vie have redis¬ 
covered in our own scriptures, and thereby satisfied our own self- 
love and made them uur very own.'* Whatever the process, 
whether by conscious or unconscious adaptation, Christian senti¬ 
ment has become naturalized among the more highly educated 
classes to such an extent that it is scarcely realized that it is not 
entirely an indigenous growth. .Although there is no belief 
in Christ s divinity, and although higher Hinduism is associated 
more with principles titan with persons, Christ’s life is regarded 
l>y those Who know of n as approaching the ideal, and Christian 
values and standards of conduct are given frank admiration ‘If 
said envoi the Minister* of Cochin in 1938. ‘men loved one another 
in the spirit m which Christ wished them to, they would evolve ,in 
ideal society/- The not infrequent description of Mr, Gandhi as 
Ch ml-1 ike h in itself significant of ihc appreciation of the spirit 
aiK * teachings of Chmi, of which perhaps :in equally typical ex- 
press ton is a remark made by 3 thoughtful Hindu to Dr, Stanley 
Jones of Lhe American Methodist Episcopal Church; “If you call 
one of us a Christian man, hr is complimented; hut if you call him 
a Christian, he is insulted/' The Bible is studied and quoted; 
speeches and newspaper articles show remarkable familiarity with 
its contents, h must obviously not he inferred fttim this that there 
is a background of belief, but There can he no doubt that there is 
appreciation of the spiritual force of which Christianity is the 
expression Its ideals are gaining ground, anil in recent times no 
one perhaps has dune inure To this end than Mr, ' huidhi.-* 

Looking mi the diffusion of Christian thought umim^ the inlidli- 
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gentsia Ml' arc inclined to think thal India may become Christian 
in spirit, though not in name, and express the Iwlicf that a process 
of conversion [s already in operation, which is manifested not by 
a change of professed faith, but by a change of heart, There has 
long been a tendency in ibis direction among advanced Hindus. 
As early as 1^74 the lira h mo Samaj leader, Kcsliab Chandra Sen 
avowed his belief that though the Son of Man, the son of Cod in 
Christ, was nut needful for salvation, the spirit of Christ, of faith, 
love, righteousness, and self-sacrifice, must be accepted. ‘We do 
not Care to believe in the outward and dead Nazurene. or make 3 
declaration of such belief in an orthodox style- Hut we do care to 
tts&imilatc the spirit of Christ to oursouU.' The New Dispensation 
which he founded was, he claimed, a new type of Hinduism which 
combined Yoga (asceticism) and Hhakti (devotion) htit at the same 
lime strove to absorb and assimilate the spirit of Christ, 1 

l'he movement in this direction has spread beyond the circle of 
the ilrahmo Samaj. (n tyoi the llcv. C. F Andrews pointed to the 
change which was being effected by silent processes of the spirit 
and stated that his missionary experiences led him more sod more 
to regard the conversion of India not as the aggregate of so many 
individual conversions but far rather as a gradual process of growth 
and change in thought, idea, feeling, temperament and conduct,* 
Two years later Kir Saroyan t;. Chaftdravarkar. -* judge of the 
Bombay ! iigh Omrl .mil .1 leader in movement;, of social reform, 
went so far as to express the opinion that India wjiu being converted, 
as the ideas that lie at the heart of the gospel of Christ were slowly 
but surely permeating every part of Hindu society and modifying 
every phase of Hindu thought. 1 According to an Indian Christian 
writer, the tests of Christian values are applied tacitly, even un¬ 
consciously, to the vast stores of Hindu thought and experience, 
and there is a tacit recognition of them as the supreme criterion for 
all human conduct, public and private, ‘The process is so wide¬ 
spread, and is so effectively and continuously operative, that it 
must lie characterised as n movement.* 4 This movement has led 
Dr. Stanley Jones to state in one passage of his book The Christ of 
the Indian Hoad that the spiritual atmosphere in India is becoming 
saturated with Christ’s thoughts and is heavy to the point of pre¬ 
cipitation into Christian forms and expressions, and in another that 
Hinduism is gradually evolving and changing imo Christianity 
without toning its good points, It must, however, not be forgotten 
that, with the trend to Christian thought, there has been a trend to 
agnosticism and to a form of secularism which denies spiritual 
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sanctions. The*- is a section of the intelligentsia. bv no means 
negligible ether w numbers nr in influence, which displays either 

fj* 3 v‘i7 aM r eligiun nr a positive hostility- to it as 

the child and parent of superstition; and it lias been suggested that 
?* time has come when a United Christian Front should be 
formed m oppose thojubversi ve fora* of atheism and communistic 
SSL. ^ 11 lS S3ld ‘ ** lx ' Jn? b y propaganda among the 

W O M H N 

Education has ken one of the most potent influences which 

, r u 1 S, : t to l « iU f ’» H'^n India, but it b a., influence 
W hk h has affected men far more than women. Until comparative! v 
recent tunes few men warned education for their wives and 
daughters, fewer women wanted it for themselves. Ignorance, 
c x *f\ m r ■ ) P on > legendary lore, and doniestic matters, was re¬ 
garded as □ womans natural lot. Efforts first tu introduce educa- 

*T ” dlh ™ tn «**«d '} h «y* made for over a century, and 
not wtthmit success, but in spite of this the proportion of the female 
papulation able to read and write is only 2 per cent. Even among 
die dassc-s whose men have received .in English education. ai ,d 
have «0 been brought into touch with western tUght, the majority 
of women have not, only throe tn a Thousand (wine nbk to read and 
write English. 

111 the Hindoo female all education is denied hy the positive 
injunction of ihesh«ni> and by the general voice of the popula- 
tmn Not a single school tor girls, therefore, all over the country. 

embroidery painting, music, and drawing 
they have nu mure tn dt> than with letter*. 1 * Ju these words the 
Baptist missionary, William Ward, summed up the state of female 
cduatinn in 1S31. |J, S remarks applied primarily tu the pan of 

India sib? m ? lCV '' U -" gi * • f Ul Were C( l lld! >' other parts of 

India. School education for girls was scarcely dreamt of except in the 

nnjab. [he first ndmtnmtration report nf the Hoard of Adnunis- 
IHnmed .nu that it was remarkable that female 
e< ication, which was still abnoM Unknown m other parts tif India' 
was to he met with in : ,!J parts of the Punjab. There were even 
female teachers, and the pupik, whose number was nut large, were 
drawn From all the communities, Hindu. Muslim.. Aikh 

rm:r V “ instruction in schools, though 

the modem tendency »to treat the two as identical, but there was 

>n* limn h^phemy to 
aitkry ate (Calcutta, iRtljl, f. •he-must tjir in jonrinncc/ //iWflvl 
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little home education. A few far-seeing parents among the landed 
classes had their daughter^ taught reading, writing* and accounts 
in order to prevent unscrupulous relatives or managers taking 
advantage of their ignorance in ihe event of widowhood. Prosti¬ 
tutes also learnt |u read and write* dance; and sing in order to 
enhance their charms, but neither mental culture nor the attain¬ 
ment of such accomplishments was desirable for virtuous women. 
Any rara avis who learnt in write was careful to conceal the fact 
from fear of imputations on her modesty. Even as late as 1881 the 
census returns of literacy were vitiated by this belief Respectable 
women, who were in fact able tn read and w rite, when asked if they 
could du so, replied in the negative because ii was nor considered 
respectable for a woman to write though her ability to read would 
be no blot on her character. 1 

The history of women's education differs widely from that of 
the opposite s*s. In the pre-British days boys had opportunities 
both for elementary and for higher education. In the east of girls 
there w ere no faeiLilies and no demand for any. A demand had to 
be created, The Unit tentative steps in this direction were taken 
by missionaries and English ladies. In rSiS Mr. Forsyth of the 
London Mess ion ary Society opened a little girls' school at Chin- 
sura, the- Dutch settlement on the river I tooghly. hut this had scant 
success. Next* in re$[K>mc to ait appeal made by the Baptist mis- 
sionarcen in the following year, a number of English ladies founded 
a society hearing the unprepossessing design a Linn of the Calcutta 
Female juvenile Society, bui after 5 years this had only six schools 
with 160 pupils under its management. The result of tmjutrica made 
by the Calcutta School Society was to show that only 400 women nut 
of an estimated total of 40 millions could read and w rite. Opinion 
in Cjrtat Britain was shocked by this revelation. # Hie British and 
Foreign School Society took the matter up and in 1821 sent out 
a lady to organize schools, Miss Cooke (Mrs. Wilson after her 
marriage). Within two years she succeeded in establishing 23 
girls" schools with an average of 25 to 30 girl* in each, in Calcutta 
and fhe surrounding villages. This was no mean achievement. 
Writing in that year Biflhop Hcbcr said that the idea of sending 
Hindu girls tu school, where they would run the risk of mixing 
with girls of other castes, had at first been regarded in about the 
same light as it would be in England to send a girl to Sadler'* 
Wells to [earn tumbling and rope-dancing.- What is perhaps even 
more remarkable than the number of schools and scholars was the 
friendly interest taken in them by some of the leaders of Hindu 
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society, one of whom gave in i 8 a 6 the sum of R-s. 20,000 (/> 000) 
tor the construction of a central school, which became the nucleus 
0 . Irs, t\ilson 5 activities. I hr initiative, however, still came 
mostly frnm missionary bodies and English philanthropists. In 
^14 a Ladies Society fur Native Female Education w as consti¬ 
tuted in GUcutia; ten years brer the Society for Promoting I'cnule 
Education m the Hast was formed in England . The credit of the 
hrsi organised effort m educate girls in West India belongs to an 
American missionary society, which opened an Indian girls' school 
111 Bombay in (*24, and in South India to the missionaries of the 
bcorosh CnurclL 

Until the close of the first half of the nineteen til century female 
education was the child of no one hut the missionaries, Indians, 
except for a small number bdongmg to the lower orders, did not 
send their daughters to mission School**, few .started schools them- 
™ vcs ‘ J . he attitude uf government wan that of Gailio; there was 
n Nate-aided system for toys hut none for girls. The united effort*, 
m two men. Lord Dalhousie and Drink water Dethune, tow 
.Mt-m.'cr nf the Govern in cut of India, set matters on a new footing. 
As stated in Chapter XIU. the Inner in 1849 founded a school in 
t.alcutta for the education of the daughter* of Indians of wealth 
and rank; on his death two yeans later Da I h i we defrayed tis 
cost from his own pocket until In lift India. U was subsequently 
fiiktm over by government ami developed into a college, the 
Hcthune l ollegc, which was the first institution for the higher 
education of women, Hcthune was also responsible for female 
c ucaiion receiving State support. It was at hi? instance that 
Lord [Mhoiisie. as Governor of Bengal. instructed the lienc.il 
Council of lulu tat h >11 (of which He fh line was the unpaid Presi¬ 
dent} to extend its functions to the superintendence of Indian 
female education and. where any disposition was shown bv Indians 
ItJcstablishgirl*’ schools, to give it all possible encouragement. 

, L banes Wood's gnat dispatch on educational policy pointed 
mu in admirable terms that the hnpurtunce of female education 
could HOT be over-rated and that *bv this means a far greater pm- 
pnrtinnnt impulse is imparted to the educational and moral tone 
-u the people than by the education «f men’. In spite, however, 
id in- importance and moral value, only one out of one hundred 
paragraphs was devoted to the subject; nothing was said about 
government establishing and maintaining girls’ schools, and it was 
nut till many years later that it did so. Xor can this be wondered 
at. I hose vvho wanted education wanted it for their boys, and not 
for thetr girls. In the evidence which die gave before the Educa¬ 
tion tomsmssinn in 1882 Tandita Ramuhai remarked that in 
ninety- nine cases out of a hundred the educated men of the 
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country were opposed to female education and the proper position 
of women. The ftind* available were all too small If was little 
u*c to build schools without girls lo fit! them or a staff of female 
teachers: and the teaching profession for women was thought to 
Tie incompatible with womanly modesty. Besides a ]3 this, govern¬ 
ment feared that if it cook the initiative, it would alarm the great 
body of conservative opinion which would misconstrue its action 
and attribute to it sinister intentions. 

As h pointed out in Chapter XM 1 , the first Indians to take an 
active interest in the subject were the communities which were 
closest in touch with western thought, the Fanis in the west of India 
and the Brahmo Sanwj in the east; a special feature of the ivurk of 
the latter was propaganda by means of newspapers, of which one 
was founded and another was edited by ladies, A movement was 
started to winch a further stimulus was given by the well-known 
philanthropist Miss Mary Carpenter, in whose epitaph k k stated 
that "taking to heart the grievous lot of oriental women, in the fast 
decade of her life she four times went to India and awakened an 
active interest in their education and training for serious purposes*. 1 
The movement began to spread among the tipper and middle 
classes, In 1H79 we find a cultured Brahman lady touring Bengal 
with her brother, preaching the cause of women's education and 
emancipation at public meetings, and exciting wonder and admira¬ 
tion 3 >y her knowledge of Sanskrit, Optimists ventured u> predict 
that, so far aa the upper classes were concerned, die women of the 
next generation would be Completely educated, unlike those of the 
last generation who were mostly uneducated* and those of the 
rising generation who were only partly educated. The govern mem 
gave sonvc hesitating encouragement to the movement, hut the 
official view w p as that the mailer was a delicate one. and anv undue 
haste might, by rousing opposition, cause retrogression instead of 
progress .* 

Government had. however, established c,ooo girls* schools by 
1875, and Lite total under instruction was 73,000 five years IsUer; 
there was still only one girl to every 25 boys at achooL Subsequent 
progress was stow and hesitant; but the pace has been accelerated 
during the present century, and some of the leeway has been made 
up* The number of girk in educational institutions of all kinds rose 
from a little under a million in igu-12 to millions m 1931-2; 
it is now nearly three millions—only 2 per cent,, however, of the 

1 These vifim were made tarsnten 1&&6 *nd Miss Ctrptnier haul Um% 

heefl in Etfiich wirh member* of Mis; riratmin tinmni, h* yin n 1 h ai w ith Ruja Rum 
Mi dun ft a* uni! ending; w-ith Keshib Chitn^Jra See. les l■j-> pcmi n*n vrilh whnttl 
■ lie founded fht; Valiumil Indian Aa^wutlJofi in iS^c. in nfdrt (hi promOTe 4 li*ttr r 
undfliTinilEnj? of IndLi Enelund neul nf England Lv ImEin, 

x Sw Sir K. TriMpEp, fmiut in JffiVn {iEGi), P 155. 
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female population Progress has been particularly marked in 
Madras, where the problem is not complicated by the purdah 
system h Here over 2,000 n*w schools for girls u cre opened between 
19—7 and 1932, and the addition in the number of girls under 
instruction was greater ihan in the case oF hay*. 

The disparity between the sexes has been reduced, the propor¬ 
tion of those at school I wing one girl to every five boys in British 
Tndia. The majority, however* do not gu beyond tlie elementary 
stage and are only half educated as they are withdrawn from their 
studies at an early age in order to be married. Some communities 
and some areas are far more advanced than others. In Malabar, 
Cochin, and Travancore there is approx 1 matclv one literate female 
to every tWQ literate malts; in CwrgamJ Harntla the ratio is one to 
every three. Among the Parsis. that enlightened community whose 
courteous manners and philanthropy have earned for them the 
names of the Parisians of the East and the got*! Samaritans of 
the East, and whose high level of culture entitles them to lw called 
the Athenians of the Past, 78 per cent, of the women are literate 
and they are nearly on a level with the men (85 per cent.). Among 
the Vaidyaa of Bengal again the percentage of literate females is 4.8, 
among the Nayanj of South India it is 28* among the Brahmans it 
is zi m Bengal* 23 tn Bombay, i8 in Madras, Cochin, and Tcsvan- 
core, anti 34 in Mysore. Women have also some brilliant achieve¬ 
ments to their credit m the field of higher education, but a 
swallow nrnkelh not nummer, and the intellectual attainments 
of a few highly gifted persons do not Compensate fur the igno¬ 
rance of the many, though they may show what the latter arc 
capable of T 

Writing in 1879, Sir Murder Momcr-Willlaiijfl deplored the fact 
that too millions of women were sunk in ignorance* unable to read a 
syllable of their mother tongue, ignorant of the laws of health, and 
unacquainted with the most rudimentary truths of science.* The 
number is now even greater—over 150 millions are illiterate—as 
the efforts to promote female education ha\ e been outstripped by 
the increase of population. The great ma&s of the rural population, 
living by agriculture and manual labour, hai; not yet been awakened 
to the advantages of education For bop. In the ease of girls there 
is a feeling of aversion from it. It ta neither an end in itself nor 
justified by utilitarian considerations for there are no material 
benefits to be expected from it, and it is not necessary as a qualifi- 
cation for employment. It is opposed to the traditional ideas of 
a woman's part in life, \\z. the bearing of children, the care of the 
family , *tnd the injiiUL^vn^.iK qf the hon^c—junctions very much 
tile same as the KUth, Kinder, Kirch of the German woman. 

1 AfWiTTri JWua ithJ Mr Itjduim [iHyfj), p r a 16 , 
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Menial development b held to be unnecessary or positively inimical 
to their discharge, Those who take a wider view art faced with 
the practical difficulties caused by early marriage, which makes it 
necessary for girls to br taken away from school before they acquire 
anything more than the rudiments of learning. A vicious circle 
hs created by this custum early marriage prevents the acquisition 
nf knowledge, and ignorance, together with religious belief as to 
its necessity, is largely responsible for child marriage. !t is among 
those sections of the "community which have given it up and have 
also discarded the purdah system that female education has made 
most progress. 

Among women themselves one of the greatest enemies of educ¬ 
tion has been Mrs, Grundy and the conventional ideas of pro¬ 
priety she represents. 11 has had to contend both against prejudice 
and against superstition, as in the idea which associates mental and 
artistic culture with immorality, as well as the belief, which 
has been perhaps an men more potent deterrent, thur a woman 
who Seams to read and write is doomed in premature widow- 
hood, 4 

Were the history tif the progress of female education in India to Ivc 
written, it would contain many stories of schools almost deprived of 
scholars owing to one of them becoming a widow and the old women 
pointing to her as n certain instance of the displeasure of the gods falling 
tipon her and her family for departing from tlieir time-honoured 
customs '' 

The barriers erected by prejudice are, however, breaking down 
before the forces of progress The demand fnr education is grow¬ 
ing with I lie increase in the number of educated young men. 
The parents who select their sons’ brides arc beginning to regard 
knowledge as a desirable qualification, no less titan a rich dowry 
ur a ‘wheat-coloured' skin, Its diffusion is urged in the national 
interest, for the sake of the nation as a whole as well a* for the 
*akc of women themselves; it is claimed that the education of 
women is a more effectual means of serving the national interest 
than that of men. When, it is said, yon educate a woman, you 
educate a whole household, fnr though sons may acquiesce in their 
mothers being illiterate, tto educated mother will allow her children 
m remain uneducated. Instead therefore of indifference or dis- 

t Thi* popular belief esn In- Ireflni fur » whole century, it wn* rtirntiuned UJ 
iSr8 by Ailiuii in hit reporton vwmcijIw cdumwn in fknipil end Bihur, in 
lei Juiiuth ChuiiJtt Gliqjaoki' in ]Ufr uni/ Ar/iptn 0/ iht HwJoot tp, in 
1S78 he Vionicr-Witlivul in iVoAni India umf thi 1 mUmi (n Jt6)i Hi ,ftS J by 
Shih ChumJer How in Thv Itmlmi m t>iry fp. «*li and m 1916 by Mu. 
17 1 unhurt in HWnri/Urftfii/ (p, 117)- 

> J. Wilkins, ,tfw/rrn llindmtm (1887), ?• 374 - 
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approval, female education meet* ivitK approval from those who 
have the direction of public affairs, though the actual support 
which u receives is not so active and practical as could be desired. 
The recommendation of the Hartog Committee that priority 
should be given ro its claims in all schemes of educational expan¬ 
sion has yet to be implemented, ft is still a Cinderella, having 
j secondary place to boys' education in the allotment of funds, and 
there is a grave educational lag. 

Owing to their gcntT.il lack of education the (juitkening stream 
oj progress failed fur .1 long time n> move the still and stagnant 
waters cl women s life. I pholders of the old regime ancl reposi- 
tnnes of its traditions, they oppose! the forces of change, ’[lie 
zenanas were stnjnglu>lds of obscurantism, Melt might teject hut 
women clung to Braiumnictl authoritv as a guide of life. The 
Hrahmunical doctrine that marriage is indissoluble by death was 
sa aside bv an Act legalizing the remarriage of widows, hu they 
relused to take advantage of its provisions. Movements fur (he 
removal of restrictions on their liberty of action received little 
support : mm them. [ he elf or:-- of men who wished their women- 
kind to come out of punloh were frustrated by the women them¬ 
selves, \ hey might be induced ir> do so on a special occasion' for 
ettmwfe, <some sixty years ago thousand* of purdah Indie?, carefully 
shepherded, visited a great exhibition in Calcutta, and optimistic 
i I Indus expressed the opinion that if the exhibition continued to 
Ik- open for :i year, those w ho bad tasted the sweets of liberty would 
nn longer be content to be immured, and the doors of the zenana 
wuuk; be thrown open. But the hope that women would be the 
■menls of their own emjmdpatfcn was dimmed to disappointment; 
the dicker caused by a temporary excitement soon died out. Till 
tin- end of ihe nineteenth century the institution of purdah was 
scarcely shaken. Among those classes which observed it compare- 
itvelv few. mostly belonging to advanced sections of the tipper 
classes, ventured out of ibt zenana. According to Mr. S M. 
Maura, it was not till i fifth thyl Bengali ladies appeared in public, 
T? *?. ** ^‘"B one °f the Tagore family - Mbs Cornelia 

.nmbji tells 11s that m 1*104 and for some years afterwards she was 
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I here has Item ah extraordinary change during ihc present 
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cemiiiy, which is the result of a combination uf causes, such a$ the 
extension of higher education of a western type* with an increasing 
number of girls entering universities in India and Crest Britain! 
and then taking up various professions, such as teaching and 
medicine, the greater freedom of social intercourse in cities and 
perhaps even inure- in health resorts* and, generally, what may be 
called the spirit of the age, caused by the spread of wc&tvm 
influences and ideas uf personal freedom. The greatest impetus, 
however, has come from the .spirit of nationalism. This penetrated 
the walls of the ssefttra; many a purdah woman became an ardent 
nationalist and, though condemned herself to inaction, stirred her 
menfolk into action. The call of Mr. Gandhi for active help from 
women in his campaign appealed at once to their nationalism and 
to the spirit of selfless devotion which is characteristic of the best 
type of Indian women. They came out of purdah in thousands, 
and thousands have remained out of it. The number of women 
who now appear in public who attend social gatherings, and who 
go to cmrnnis. theatres, and restaurants in cities and town* causes 
amazement to persons of an earlier generation* There are great 
public gatherings of emancipated women which would have been 
unthinkable twenty year? ago, eg, the All-India Women’* Con¬ 
ference of iqJhS was attended by 4.000 delegates, who not only 
worked, hut also ate. together, regardless of caste distinctions* the 
only difference at meals being that there were separate tables for 
vegetarians atul non-vegetarians. Some l<n>k forward to a general 
release of women and to the extinction uf the purdah system in the 
near future; the head of the Education Department in Hyderabad, 
for one, cat!mutes that it will be dead In another decade, 1 Those 
women w ho have abandoned if ui eager advocates of reform, and 
some would not wait for the gradual education iff opinion, but 
poinL to the object-lesson iff Slate action in Turkey and would have 
the legislature abolish it by u stroke of the pen. 

The extent of emancipation must not be exaggerated any mure 
than the prce.il cnee of purdsih, which except among Muslim* is 
practically unknown in the south of Indian is comparatively slight 
in the Marat ha country, and i* not practised by the agricultural 
and labouring classes unless they belong to higher castes such as 
ihe Rjjpuifl. Emancipation is in evidence eh icily in urban centres 
mid among the educated classes, in other words among a minuritv. 

1 B, Mjitticws ; India Rfrv&k Ntrtftf f o>37j, p, 133. 

* Tlic Ablrf Dulwia pininEcil out in lElO tlfc.it ihurt ui3$ p*rlut|W hv kind of 
hop=*t cftirluyini'fit in ivhitlfc Hindu frmik-i En Smith In Jin hnrl nnT n \lu*- ihart. 
Wit'll* and djua^lutTH ogiilTod m the biboilri uf agriculture 1 uml in tin,- (.anying 
e>n ot trade until commerce. Mui >■ n niliot wet c itkOjpkffpflt <fcft ihctr mif h atlCoytif, 
jm| r. iKniJk'h they hm! no krtovrU.nj thie liI pslmlw c, kepr rhesr ;h:l-i^iih*: in 
rccrtluiE 01 Ctrl and wurp constJrrd shrewder than ebu nulih Jri fflfflffiCtdll 
droliiigu. 
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It is rather a class movement than a mass movement. Purdah is 
$till suppontsl by a great mass of conservative opinion, being one 
of the jnaigTitJ! of social honour among Hindus, while it is looked on 
m the light of a religious oh ligation by many, if not the majority 
of Muslims. The prestige attached to it leads the lower classes 
among the former to ape their social superiors, if they can atfurd 
to do so; purdah is often the privilege of the well-to-dn because it 
adds to tile coat of living owing lo (lie need ui separate apartnm tils 
and of withdrawing women from work in the fields. Many Muslims 
art debarred from adopting it on this account; their poverty hut 
not their will consents to what is felt to he a plain dereliction of 
duty, but they are only too ready to seclude their women as soon 
aa their means permit. Even among The rural masses, however, 
feeling on the subject is changing awing V> economic stress and 
the education ui opinion. Purdah has begun to lie a debatable 
question; villagers discuss the arguments for and against it; 
peasant women begin to talk of giving it up, and some want to do 
ao. It is objected to by many as cither an economic waste, or as 
injurious to health, or both. It is argued that it would he better 
for women's health and it would reduce tile cost of labour if they 
were free to work in the fields. Those again w ho arc averse from 
a breach with custom and religious sentiment are considering 
whether the stringency of the system can be relaxed, e.g. whether 
women need lie confined within four walls or can go abroad dowdy 
veiled, and whether the whole person must be shrouded or whether 
propriety will l« satisfied if only their faces are veiled. 

Ewn more remarkable perhaps than the partial disappearance 
of purdah, which had now been in progress for some time, has liven 
the recent entry of women into politics, wJiich was m sudden as to 
be almost spectacular. The demand for equal fights came from 
women in touch with western thought, w hose desire was to be 
placed on an equal footing with their sisters in the West. The 
formula! run of such a demand and its ready acceptance by men 
were a striking proof of the effect of the repercussion of western 
ideas on India. Their right to c nf nine hi Yemen t was scarcely 
questioned by the men with whom lay the power to giant or refuse 
it. IViina facie, their consent to such an innovation was an extra- 
ordinary concession considering tin almost ingrained view of the 
snluirdiuate position of women and of their proper functions in 
Me. The politically minded class has. however, alwavs shown a 
singular facility for adopting the latest and most advanced 
polit ical theories of the West, and, in addition to this, there was the 
ambition Iy keep pace with western countries in the path of pro¬ 
gress and to vindicate India in the eves of the western world. The 
result was that the women of India'acquired as .1 free gift a right 
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which the women or Great Britain gained after years of 
and a good deal of hysterical agitation. 

Another recent and remarkable development is a woman's 
movement, initiated and led by women, which h devoted to the 
cau^c of women. In the nineteenth century it was chiefly men who 
started movements for Ihdr education and the removal of the abuses 
directly a flee ring them. Now’ women have com c to the front and 
have organized a movement for the amelioration of the conditions 
Under which they live, not by putltical action only but also 
by the education of public opinion- A practical programme of 
constructive reform lias been drawn up, which includes such 
diverse matters as education [the key of progress* ), the abolition 
of the purdah system, maternity and child welfare, and the many 
activities covered by the term social service. The home and the 
health of mothers and children are the first considerations, but 
economic and social independence by the amendment of the kivs 
relating to inheritance* marriage, and divorce b also aimed at. 

The chief motive forces have l>een a humanitarian sympathy for 
die puor t helpless, and ttiarticuLate and an active spirit of national- 
ism. Feminism and nationalism have gone hand in hand. Women 
have begun to feel that they have a special part to play in nation- 
blidding and that, as Nelson said before the battle of the Baltic, 
'as the thing is necessary to be done, the more difficulties, the more 
necessary' to remove them'. Women, it waft said by Lady Mirza 
Ismail khan at the Mysore State Womenb Conference of *938. 
arc making their demands not from a small-minded desire merely 
to secure rights, but from a cunscimiBncsa of their mission to assist 
in the uplift of their country, 'h is the consciousness of our duties 
ihai makes us desire our rights. 1 As Mrs. Gray says in Chapter 
XIIL contact w ith the West has brought them a new conception 
of themselves as individually important and nationally needed, 
rile movement is avowedly intended to create a nation in which 
women will he equal partners of men, which will be free from 
abuses which sap its strength, and w hich will be able to hold up 
its head among modern civilized nations* The values which are 
accepted and the standards which are aimed at are those of the 
modern West though they are comm only represented as these 
of ancient India; to quote a characteristic eaqprcraion of this point 
of view, 'it is nut ao much the establishment Cif a new order or a 
new convention but rather a revival and a regaining of a lost 
glory, though with a distinct desire and attempt to adjust it 
in concord with modem conditions A* 

Although the women's movement is primarily devoted to the 

1 a limit i Kaltlfllndrvi CfriTlOpadhytyt in Wtimm in jtfarfmv Jndna (Bom k*\ , 
W9% 4 ’ 
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tau3e of women, there are many women who are as much con¬ 
cerned its men with questions which affect the community as 3 
whole am! its general well-being, A certain number are prominent 
in politics, mu? has been president of the National Congnss; tw<i 
more were delegates ui the Round Table Conference Effort 13 
Organized not lor political ends alone hut for various forms oi 
public ant! social service. Quiet useful work is being done by 
many who have a sense of civic responsibility, as in the Women’s 
Liaic Group in Madras* which for ^ounc years paat has directed 
Jts ptiurntion to such practical matters as housing, wafccr-Hiipply, 
sanitation, markets, parks, and play grounds. 


7—" v,iir« - i*r*ow* « uu uiuu a. minoiOT years ago 

camk; to hit to-day, the tarsi and mo&t important change that would 
fttiikc him is Lhc revolution in the portion of women /■ Their 
emancipation arouses very different sentimenta among the more 
consenativc and the more progressive sections of the community, 
he former fear that at will involve the loudening tff social 
and moral bonds. Female virtue h looked on a# a doubtful 
qiiBlity, Jf it ts to be maintained, it must be cloistered; freedom 
would be fatal to it. Men are fire and women tow. and for the sake 
of safety, they luul better be kept separate. Our lYomcif, said a 
soldier to Sir Mai calm Darling, 'are not safe abroad: ive have not 
yet so much education that we can SiKik on a woman unmoved/ 1 
t mat In. objected that what the soldier said U not evidence, but 
me remark serves to illustrate a common point of view; inci¬ 
dentally, it is a naive acknowledgement of the mural value of the 
modern system of education, which is so often and so positively 
denied hy iIs critics Among Lhc more progressive sections, kow- 
eyer ; the position of women is being viewed from a ntw angle 
I hnr advance is being recognised by those who have the direction 
of public affairs us essentia) for full nationhood. Efforts to promote 
it have 3 sympathetic reception: pride is taken in the intellectual 
ability and practical capacity of women, a few of whom have been 
advanced to high place and office; for example, a lady is a Minister 
in ibe timed I rovmces. two more are Deputy Speakers in pm- 
vinctal legislative Councils; in Travancore one was appointed 
hurgeou-GencraJ and another given a judicial appointment (as 
District Mtmsif} m 1938, The fear that domestic accomplish¬ 
ments may be displaced by useless learning is losing forte as it is 
proved to be basely. As long ago as 1899 a |> 3rs j fajy wmte tbjt 

p - ■*»« 
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a Parei girl would not feel that cooking k urn of place because she 
had had a college educating and t hii she gloried in the fact that 
she could cook as well as any other goad housewife and was able 
to economize even though rolling m wealth . 1 The same remark 
applies to the educated women of other communities, though not 
perhaps without exceptions in the case of those who mix in 
European society- 


ECONOMIC CHANGES 

It has been stated in Chapter IX that* as a result of the British 
connexion with India, an economic organization which had been 
static fur centuries has been changed :o such an extent that there 
may he said to have been an economic revolution. I Jp to the end 
of the eighteenth century economic life was based on the isolated 
self-sufficing village, and methods of production and distribution 
were comparable with those of western countries before their life 
was affected by the Industrial Revolution. In India there 1 ms not 
yet been an industrial revolution such as that which occurred in 
Great Britain; as the Indian Industrial Commission reported in 
1918, the industrial system of India is unevenly, and in most cases 
inadequately, developed. But there has been a partial degree of 
industrialization and there Jui* been increasing commercialization 
in consequence of contacts w ith the West. Tint country has come 
within the titbit of world trade, and even the villages are sensitive 
to international prices and the vicissitude* of world commerce. The 
old order based on custom and status has been undermined, and to 
some extent replaced, by a more progressive and mure complex 
order based On contract. It has not, however, been altogether 
destroyed. Many as the changes have been, and great as the com¬ 
mercial and industrial advance undoubtedly is, there has not been 
a complete metamorphosis of economic life* for old methods of 
commercial and industrial organization coexist with others of a 
modem western type. There is an indigenous system of banking 
of great antiquity conducted by ^limits', private bankers whose 
hwulu , or bills of exchange, have wide currency”, some, however, 
have become so modernized that they issue pass-books, cash 
cheques, Sec. There arc also banking institutions of modem 
creation, similar to those found in the West, some great corpora¬ 
tions, others small banks with inadequate capital and reserves. 

I here arc exchange banks, joint-$tpck banks, co-operative banka* 
ihe Post Office Savings Bank, and the Reserve Bank of India estab¬ 
lished in 1935. 1 here are stock exchanges (at Calcutta, Bombay, 

* Tfi* RrffWi Empire Srnw (iSw), vuk i, p. j&y, India. Ccyti w T Smut* Stub- 
wmto, Unttrfi Xurth Btunte, Har^tn*n£. 
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find Madras). Chambers of Commerce, and trade associations; :n 
the same time Trade and industry in some places are still regulated 
by gilds, which are a relic of an earlier age. There arc firms con* 
sitting nf joint-families of the old Indian ivf*e, and there are also 
joint-stock companies of the western kind, though the biter form 
of business organization Inis not gained general popularity partly 
because of its unfamilbrity and partly because of q want of mutual 
Confidence on the part of that all too small section of the public 
which baa capital to invert. In rural areas, though there is an 
established money economy, a large proportion of the transactions 
fire still carried out by barter or in kind. There are few shops, and 
most of the retail trade is done in open-air markets held once, 
twice, or thrice a week as in the Middle Ages in Europe. Side by 
side with unorganized industries and crafts, in which the opera- 
rives arc hand workers* working individually and employing age- 
old methods of production, there are large-scale industries, with 
modern machinery nperated by electric and steam power, and 
organised un western lines. 

The industrial system has had the advantage of cheap labour, 
though its cheapness is offset by a certain lack of efficiency, On 
the other lumd, it has been hampered by shortage of capita] 'due to 
the distrust of industrial enterprise shown by the Indian public. 
Those who have money to spare would, as a rule, rather invest it 
in land than in manufacture** Large-scale industries were created 
and built up rnninly by Europeans and European capital. L The 
capitalists of the country'* it was pointed out by the I ndian Indus¬ 
trial Commission in *918, 'have till now left 10 other nations the 
work uni the profit of manufacturing her valuable raw materials 
or have allowed [hem to remain unutilized. 1 Since then Indians 
havi- taken an increasingly large part in financing and controlling 
industries and manufacture*. Owing to the combined effort* of 
Europeans and Indians, India is ranked among the eight most 
important industrial countries uf the world; in rank is due to 
agriculture as well as to manufacturing industries, 1 hut if h eighth, 
ninth, and eleventh in the production of pig-iroo 1 cool, and steel 
respectively, I here is a labour force of over a million and a half 
in factories of different kinds* chiefly textile. Cotton mills employ 
in round figures 400,000 and jute mills 300,000, engineering works 
100*000. and mines a quarter of a million. The cotton mills pro- 

1 JnJjj w tv% r^LtRTuml by the Lttflut af Nation* in iqx* ** Iinr uf the m«hl 
uidnarriiil iipfoi tn tfe* world mi |h* ItnrFVtflh of |h r foltawiftpr facie and 
fuium i8,KM.pri5 agnail hm] wnrV^n, ovre so.ooq.ooq Warier?* m indliMrui 
1 dm . ij Jir / 1 .i“j uiituitniri, mines, j pkt tiBninotty 141 000 lasepif* jrni mth p r 
raarjlunc worker*—* fotUft aeeood Only W ijul of tb* I Wed Kinpintx—and 
■ mtw»v railiiff nnolint that of my *mnm- ticept I he United S«c« of 
Amenta, 
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dilcc nearly two-thirds Eif the doth worn by us population. The 
sugar milk produce a million ions of while sugar a year. The 
annual output of cod h t according tn recent figures 25 mil linn 
tons, of pig-iron il million ions, and of steel (steel ingots and 
finished steel) nearly 2 million tons. There are large aggregations 
ot industrial labour Ln works employing modem processes, and 
these are protected by legislation modelled on that of Great 
Britain, prescribing standards to w hich industrial conditions must 
conform, Factories and Mines Acts regulate the hours and condi¬ 
tions of labour and provide for measures of safety and sanitation. 
"I he interests of women workers are safeguarded by Maternity 
Benefits Acts in five provinces, Bombay, Madras, the Central 
Provinces* Delhi, and Ajmer*Merwata. A Workmen's Compensa¬ 
tion Act guarantees compensation to those w ho are incapacitated by 
accidents or industrial disease. The workers arc to some extent 
organized in trade unions, for ilie registration and protection of 
which a Trade Unions Act was passed in [926. A Trade Disputes 
Act and a Trade Disputes Conciliation Act ( in Bombay) have been 
enacted in order to prevent disputes between employers and 
employees and to provide machinery for conciliation 

Legislation designed for the protection of workers in British 
India was fust passed for plantations in 1H63* for factories in 1&81, 
and for mines in 1 901. .Since 1918 a number of measures have 
been added to the statute l.KK>k which are directly attributable to 
the influence of Geneva combined with the desire of leaders of 
political thought that India should not he classed as a backward 
country ai the International Labour Conference. Up to 193b 
fourteen of the Internationa] conventions of the Conference had 
been ratified and a number of the jecommenda lions had been 
applied, while others were applied so far as they were considered 
soiled to Indian Conditions. Ratification only implies application 
in British India and not in the Stans* but sonic of the btn r have 
adopted similar measures and there is said to Iw, at least in the 
larger States m which irulustridi/.atbn has begun, a growing 
realization of the need for regulating Labour conditions. 1 

Some indication of the extent of industrialization is afforded by 
thy statistics of industrial establishments registered as factories in 
British India. Of these there were nearly 10,000 in 1937 ami the 
number of workers employed in them was t ,700,000 {including 
230,000 women), but this is a mere drop in nn ocean nf 275 million 
inhabitants There lias been no appreciable diversion from agri- 
culturL to industries- Gss the contrary, the proportion of the popu¬ 
lation which is supported by agriculture, in one form nr another, 
has risen slightiy, India is still preeminently a. land of tillages 

1 Indutttosi! labour in Ittifm (Gcrtcti, ioj8>* p 3*4- 
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and tlit majority of its people obtain ihcir livelihood tman tht E-mJ. 
i 11wn life doc* nut appear t«« Ixr wholly congenial to the Indian 
temperament, 1 here are. if es true, jj triiscB with over JOo.ooo 
inhabitants, hui those living in both cities and towns represent 
only n percent, of the population, rising a* high as 21* percent, 
in the presidency of Bombay but falling to 3* per cem. in Assam 
The term town fur census purposes induces any place with a con¬ 
tinuous collection of houses containing not less thati 5*000 
inhabitants.and, as is pointed out in the census report fur 1931, 
so far as the conditions of life or occupations of the inhabitants are 
concerned, the distinction between a small town and a large village 
is often meaningless, and the treatment of □ place a& a town dues 
nut necessarily imply any degree of mdusmalixAtan. Most of the 
places to which the term applies are, in fact, mainly distributing 
centres. Some sire little mum than overgrown villages; com¬ 
paratively tew arc centres of manufactures or have industrial 
activities uf a western type. The large-scale industries arc not 
widely distributed over the country but localised, being mostly 
concentrated 111 a few areas in British India. The jute milts art: 
strung along the river Ilooghly near Calcutta,, where there were 
1)41 with over 4.00.000 workers in 1 tjju; the cotton milk are 
chiefly found m Bombay. Ahmedabad, arid fsTagpur, the citv asul 
island ol Bombay huvunr 47ft factories with 177.000 workers and 
Ahmcdahad 24^ with 105,000 workers \ leather mamifuciories 
and woollen mill® are centred mostly in Giwnpon and Delhi 

1 he Stales have nothing like the same industrial importance 
but there has been a partial measure of industrialization;; and this 
has been accentuated in recent years, partly because (lie rulers of 
the more progressive States are an % bus tu develop ihcir resources 
and with this object, have started large St nc-owiivd undertakings 
and have given support to private enterprise, and partly because 
capitalists find in them a sphere oi operation which is not m dis¬ 
turbed by labour trembles as British India. In 1935-6 tin numlxr 
of cotton mills alone was (>2, with 36.000 looms and over a milliuu 
spindles* and the joint-stock companies which were operating in 
the States hud 11 capita] of over a thousand Inkhs nf rupees in the 
case of those regfeteved in the States and of £13,000,000 in the case 
of those registered elsewhere. 

The labour force employed in large-scale Industrie* is still for 
the most part neither permanent nor regular. Its character was 

described as follows by the Indian Factoty Labuur Cotnmiision 
isf 1907-8; 

liabils of the Indian factory Operative arc determined by the fact 
That lie £ft pi e manly an agriculturist or a labourer on the krni in ainum 

cues his hereditary occupation is agriculture; his home is In the 
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village froiti which he crniiB, mil in iht city in which he labours; his 
wife and family ordinarily continue to live in dull vitiate; he regularly 
remits a portion of his wages there; ami lie returns there periodically 
t<> liKik arier his affairs and to obtain rest after the strain of factory' life, 
liicrc i.s as yel practically tin factory population such as exists in 
European countries, consisting of a large n urn her of ujwiaiivej trained 
troiii their youth to one particular class of work and dependent upon 
employment at that work for their livelihood.' 

It was found that the claims of the home village were sufficiently 
atruiu; to recall factory workers from city life for periods extending 
on the average to ,11 least a month in the year imd in the ease of jute 
mills to two or three months a year. Conditions have not changed 
appreciably in the interval and this account still holds g(*nl in the 
main. The Royal Commission on Labour in India, commonly 
known from the name of its president as the Whitley Labour 
Commission, found in 1929-31 that the workers generally 
retained a connexion with their native villages, and that the average 
term of employment in great industrial establishments was less 
than two years ami in many was only fifteen or eighteen months. 
There is, however, beginning to he a nucleus or a permanent 
labour force in some branches of industry. 1 There are castes which 
have worked in coal-mines for bo many generations that they 
I relieve that coal cutting is their hereditary caste occupation and 
have forgotten that they ever had any other; and there are factories 
in which there is n permanent body of wage-camers, The majority, 
however, move from the factory' to the village and back again’ work 
for short spells, and spend only part of their working lives in 
industrial employment. 

Another noticeable feature of industrial labour in India is its 
illiterate character. As was pointed out by the Royal Commission 
on Labour, this L a state of affairs unknown in unv or her country 
of industrial importance, and it is a disability of which it is im¬ 
possible to over-estimate the consequences, as modern machine 
industry depends in a peculiar degree on education.- One con¬ 
sequence ts a low level of efficiency which is on obstacle is the way 
of India's industrial progress. Another is that the great body of 
workers is still for the most part unorganized in spite of the tradc- 
ijouui movement and that the trade unions which have been estab¬ 
lished have tvetri mostly organized, controlled, and directed not 
by the workers themselves hut hy outsiders. The first com¬ 
bination of workers wns formed in 1890, the Bombay Mill-hands 

1 SriL-._j.il jt...|uiri! -. msdt' by i!ip Office of thr {;<!yernmenr of Pornl>ny 

tn aWcd Chat ifw periods eommuciua active aervice in cotton mill, 

wire: under s years fai 4 f. (*t ceni. ma, 5 to 10 yean in per cent.. 10 tens 
years tn 14 f*r ^ent., 15 m JO yearn in ^ per cent,, and <ner ip venrv in S per cent. 

* Kcytil Commutum On labour m /rnJr'u figii), p, 37. 
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Assouan tin, which \sz& a loose association rather ihan an organ- 
s^cd body, at it bad nei thcr a regular con dilution nt>r paying 
members, though it was sufficiently advanced to publish q news- 
paper fur ihe purpose of propaganda Other unions came into 
existence one by une, but the workers showed little aptitude for 
combination and for collective action until after the Great War. 
I here vm then general labour unrest in the br^c-scBle mdusfrtw, 
because the cost of living had Increased owing to the rise of price* 
and there was no corresponding increase of wages in spite of the 
huge pmfits made by employer#, and the need for collective re pre- 
sen tat ion became obvious, 'rise trade-union mmrmcnt developed 
and received a further stimulus from the International Labour 
Organization, ss central organizations were required for the 
nomination of delegates to the International Labour Conference, 
and these in turn led to the formation of unions as constituenl 
onus, Ry 195,6 tmde unionism had become important enough to 
cal! tor legislation, and an Act was passed which provided for the 
registration of,unions and gave registered unions and [heir member* 
protection against civil suits and criminal prosecutions, To 
qualify for registration, however, union# had to furnish audited 
accounts and not less than halt of their executive officers had to 
he actual workers These provisions have prevented the rettistra¬ 
tion of any but a minority of the unions in existence; in *935-6 
altogether 236 were registered, of which 305 submitted returns 
showing a membership of 268,000,' 

The trade-'union movement in India has nm had to contend 
wnh the difficulties which it met in its early days in England, such 
as the hostility of public opinion and the determined opposition 
ij( employers, but it has hud other handicaps owing m the character 
ot the labour force and the low state of industrial development. 

! rode unionism has nothing like the strength and stability it has 
attained in Great Britain, and so far scarcely forms part of the 
Social life of the working classes. Many onions art,* of mushroom 
growth, temporary association* formed in order to organise 
atnkca and coming to an end when the strike is over. There is 
scarcely any collective bargaining in the sense of negotiations 
between organizations of employers and organizations of workers. 
Awarding to a recent publication of the International labour 
Uthce, only one trade union has succeeded in establishing collec¬ 
tive bargaining, viz. the Labour Union at Afimcdahad, where 
there is a permanent arbitration board consisting of representa¬ 
tive* ot the union and of the Mill Owners'Association, to which 
disputes arc referred if there is a failure to reach agreement after 

r J "titfrr lift no hi i =it ns isHowij&ir tha fsiimj uLunEict nf ■ i n.? . *. 
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discus sort, tlret between the workers and the mill managemefUt 
Jht\ then, if necessary. between (tic union and the association.' 
Few unions have been able to enlist more than a minority of the 
workers So many of the workers are in debt that the payment of 
subscriptions is a serious consideration. Those w ho can Word to 
subscribe are deterred from doing because they 3ee no tangible 
befldit from membership, few union? undertaking benevolent 
work such as sickness insurance. According to the Whitley Com¬ 
mission h the majority find it hard to convince the worker that a 
subscription iworth while except when a dispute is imminent nr 
is actually in progress. The workers, being nearly all illiterate, 
have, as already mentioned, to rely on leaders who have had the 
advantage of education, such as lawyers and professional men, who 
fortunately include a certain number of social workers, but less 
fortunately a far greater number of political agitators. There lias 
been lor some time past a tendency to make trade unionism a 
stalking horse for communism; the influence of this may. for 
cample, be seen m a resolution passed in 1939 by the All-Kerala 
Labour Conference at Travancore, which set forth that it adopted 
Soviet Russia as its ideal and affirmed that it was the only country 
standing for world peace and the protection of the rights and 
privileges of the down-trodden and exploited millions At present 
employers are as a rule reluctant to recognize trade unions because 
they- represent only a minority' of the workers and because of the 
unrepresentative character nf so many of their leaders. Experience 
has shown that frequently strikes are called without the trade 
union* being consulted and that trade-union leader* are unable to 
honour their undertakings. Employers would, however, welcome 
the growth ol a healthy trade unionism, tv hie h would, they believe, 
be a bulwark against the spread of communism and prevent in¬ 
dustry' becoming a pawn on the political chess-board, 

1 here has l>een a certain measure of rural industrialist ion, 
various manufactures, notably nf sugar, being started in country 
districts* but these are mainly small and not large-scale industries. 
In the country generally domestic industry still prevails, On the 
other hand, there can be no doubt that there has been what is 
virtually an agrarian revolution owing partly to changes in the 
economic organisation of rural districts caused by the development 
of Transport, external as well as internal* and partly to change* in 
tiie Status of different classes connected with the land and in their 
relations both to the State and Eg one another, w hich have resulted 
from British administration of the land revenue system. 

I his is not a British system, but an Indian system which 
the British inherited from Lhe Mughals and ihdi Hindu 

T irithiitfuil Laliom * in ladi £i [(jtoen, 1938), p, 134. 
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predecessors in rule, ft was, however, largely transformed by 
the principles which were applied in nuking what are called 
settlements of land revenue. These settlements dt?(ermine what 
shall he the amount of find revenue, who shall be responsible for its 
payment, and what shall be the rights and intervals attached to 
different tenures, Under the system which prevailed before the 
establishment of British rule landed rights were uncertain and 
in detent i male. I hev were not defined bv law and Consequent Jv 
had nu juridical significance- The sovereign, who had a Her. on i 
share of the produce or its money value, recognized that the culti¬ 
vator had a fight to the remainder, but not that he tad a paantnn- 
rig it to t ie aiii. itscll. I he latter had rights without real property, 
for he was entitled by immemorial custom to hold the land which 
he tilled, but only so long as he paid the revenue assessed on it or 
claimed by the Mate, and he was liable tn surntnan ejectment and 
even enslavement if he foiled to do so. The na£i demand was 
n ten very'different from the amount assessed. It might Ire more 
J . 1 1 1 "®"* , according to the seasons uiil! the plenty «r dearth 
winch they brought, and also according to the rapacity or modem- 
fun or the government officers who collected it or of tire men to 
Whom tire revenue was farmed out, many of whom acquired a 
hereditary stating There was m> legal limit to the amount which 
might be assessed, and in practice there was, in the priori anterior 
to Jlrmsh rule, no limn to wh,.t might be demanded except ihc 
capacity to pay. f he absence of restriction* mi the supreme power 
in the iletcrnmnuinn of in. demand left property in the land de- 
penden on Us w.|! Und was in fact held at its discretion, xml its 
U ^ great w to absorb tire profits of cultivation. 
In a memorial regarding the Press ordinance nf i8a» which was 
preserved to the Supreme Court in Calcutta bv Kaju ifom Mohan 
Ifo . three members of the lagan family, and two others, ft was 
Elated that: Under former governments their forefathers were 
"bilged to lay waste the greater part of t | lc i r tSlt[U -s in ortIcr M 

^uddireTf apptaf mk ^ c r hK< th * 1 the y m '* ht not excite the 
and thu * their rents to he increased 
or themselves to be dispossessed of Ltair lands.b 

prescriptive rights as the peasantry possessed wwe oblitts 

re!P?P 4 ln 3 33* written hv 

K “5 Mc ™'™ Bird in iSj, with reference to conditions in the 

north-west it wan remarked: 

Thlib *? r * hl * «<* vleim no rights. 

■ „ u . , lT I f n^ketl iht ijuoMon direct, the irumnmn renlv 

IS ^ \Vc are the slave, .4 the 1 fokftn-Uat t iglu, U Z £2S?"T« 
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these very men dr.djirt; that they hold tlurir Wahls while they pay their 
dues And will think it a grcai injustice it they arc turned out contrary 
10 the custom of the tillage/ 

In the Punjab, where there had been wholesale dispossession of 
landholders, wlio were ousted in favour of men who would pay 
more revenue, xSikhs. when asked what their rights had been tn 
prt-Britbh days, replied; ‘Why di> you ask such s question? It is 
you who have created property/ The rights of cultivators, de¬ 
pending on long-established usage and having no kgd sanction, 
were little regarded either by governmen t or by private individuate, 
territorial magnates and ethers, who usurped power. In Bengal 
the ryots lived in almost complete servitude under the samindars, 
having no rights except the plea nf ancient custom and no protec¬ 
tion from unjust exactions except such as was to be found tn the 
clemency of the zatnindan* or I heir sense of self-interest/ In 
Oudh again the great landholders known ,is fahthdan overrode 
customary rights, The ryots claimed that they had a right nut to 
be turned out of their holdings, but, when asked whether the 
tufukdars had authority in do so, would say* 'Of course they had; 
the man in power could do anything/ 

Following the previous theory and practice of the Muslim rulers 
fmm whom they look over the administration, the British took as 
a premia the principle that the proprietary right in the soil was 
vested in the sovereign,- and then proceeded to introduce tin glia b 
ideas of private property. Two sc hook of thought prevailed at 
dilTerent times and in different areas, one in favour of .1 landed 
aristocracy and therefore seeking to set up a body of landlords of 
the English pattern f the other anxious io main tain a body of peasant 
proprietors. The first school was m the ascendant in *793* when 
the Permanent Settlement was made and there was a wholesale 
creation of landlords, with a permanent propctty r in the land, in 
Bengal. Bihar h and some adjoining district* of Madras and the 
United Provinces. This was done in pursuance of a definite 
economic theory by Lord Cornwall]a, who aimed at establishing 
a squirearchy- This was to take over the landlord rights of govem- 
nwm. There was to be a kind of sclf-ex pmpmtiun by ihr State 
in order to carry out a doctrinaire theory. Nothing* he maintained p 
could be su contrary tn the public interest as that the land s lion Id 
be retained as government property. Prisnte landlords with an 

1 Rr C. Duet, The Piaumtry vf B&ifrd 4*S74), p, 2$. 

* The Alibi Duhoii rtb^rv^d m fitnUu Munncji 9 CvMumt, and Offwranwf 

(teif piiblishd In 1816) tbi Malibnr wm *the <anly pruvjnce m tniid wrlwre 1 
pmjjficarr njjhl him beta prtwnTt! inma tCi iht fitmr liny. Kvtnwherc tine 
the iftil belonirj to (he rulcf, cud (he cultintmr if mrrdj' hht fciwmt', In MaIbW 
proprieLLiy ififhti app™ 1 have rc^emhlpiS English freehold njjhti. 
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assured and permanent title were necessary in order dint the land 
might be reclaimed and cultivation extended—a very relevant 
consideration after the terrible famine of 1770, when it was 
estimated that one-third of the country lay waste for want of 
cultivators A tenure for a limited period oh say, ten years cooid 
not, he argued, he 3 sufficient inducement to dear the waste, 
'Failing the claim of right of die aaamdai®'. he wrote, 'it would he 
necessary for the public good to gram a right of property in the 
soil to them nr to persons of other descriptions.' A landlord class 
was, in his opinion, 3 social and political, as well as an economic, 
necessity on account of its potentialities for gotnl and the Contribu¬ 
tion which he expected it to make to the general welfare of the 
country by encouraging agriculture and improving the condition 
of the tenantry, 

[ he iamindar? of whom he wrote were a heterogeneous collec¬ 
tion of men, including farmers and collector® nf revenue, who were 
removable at the pleasure of the government, and also territorial 
magnates holding extensive estates, which were handed down from 
father to son, and in which they exercised wide powers. All were 
referred to as namindars, which means simply landholders, and all 
were placed on the same footing and received rights of proprietor- 
ship which had been vested in the State. It was not, however, 
absolute proprietorship, for it was subject to the payment of land 
revenue and their riEhts were also limited by those of subordinate 
tenure-holders and the customary rights of rent-paving ryots, as 
indeed the ownership of the Stare had been. It waa' not intended 
to change the relations between them and the ryots. The rights 
of the latter were specifically recognixed by the regulation imple¬ 
menting the Permanent Settlement, which set forth, in declaratory 
terms, that the ryots w ere entitled to fixity of tenure subject to the 
payment of the customary or established’rates of rent. The posi¬ 
tion of the new landlords was therefore somewhat analogous to that 
of the old h rig I ish lord of a manor in which there were farmers 
holding by copyhold, so that, though the lord of the manor owned 
the estate. Ini tenants also possessed various rights and interests, 
which prevented him from (laving absolute proprietorship. 

I he security of the land revenue and certainty in its realisation 
were among the objects of the scldement, The Jand revenue was 
fixed and made permanent, and it wns hoped ihtit the landlords 
would be equally permanent, The falsity of this hope was soon 
apparent. The landlords were required to pay their revenue 
regularly and punctually whether the seasons were good or bad 
and whether they got rents from their tenants or not, and their 
estates were liable to he sold up for arrears of revenue un lluc first 
default. It was 'so nominated in the bond*: the loss of the whole 
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estate wa 3 'the penalty anti forfeit of the bond 1 , This was regarded, 
not Lin natural tv. as an udious innovation. Landholders in Bengal 
told I hi cha nan-Hamilton, when he was engaged in his statistical 
survey early in the nineteenth century p dial they preferred the old 
regime. It was true, they said, that they had been oppressed and 
ill-treated by the Mughal officers, but the harshness of the latter 
could be mitigated bv bribery, and there was at any rate no such 
thing as selling their land when payments nf revenue were in 
arrears, J which was a practice they Could not endure*. They were in 
fact between the devil and the deep sea. They found it difficult £0 
collect their rents because they claimed mure than the customary 
rate, and the tenants, unwilling to pay an enhanced rent, refused 
to pay anything at all. Their estates were sold up by government 
for arrears of revenue and then resold 10 new purchasers in such 
numbers that by the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century the old class of acamindars had been Lively replaced by a 
new class, many of them absentee Landlords. A proprietary middle 
class had been created—as early as 1829 Lord William Bentinek 
wrote of a vast body of rich landed proprietors connected for the 
most part with Calcutta 1 —but it was not the class which it had 
been intended to establish and preserve P 

The Permanent Settlement also failed to give security to the 
tenantry. It was acknowledged that they had rights which were 
not extinguished hy the grant of a proprietary interest to the 
zamindars. The regulation already mentioned, after reciting that 
it was the duty of the ruling power to protect all classes of people, 
and particularly those who from their situation were helpless, 
declared dial the government wouldj when it thought fit p enact 
regulations for the protection uf subordinate tenure-holders and 
cultivators. These excellent sentiments were not implemented, 
a regulation made in 179+ merely providing that the civil courts 
were to decide disputes about land. In 1819 the Directors of the 
Last India Company lamented that the object of the Permanent 
Settlement, in so far as it concerned the security and happiness of 
'the moat numerous and indust nous class of the community 1 , had 
been an imperfectly attained that instead of their rights being 
maintained they had not even been ascertained. Tenants were 
rack-rented anti evicted by their landlords, lo whom government 
gave extraordinary powers with the twofold object of safeguarding 
the revenue and preventing estates being broken up or sold. The 
landlords were given authority to evict tenants, distrain and ad I 
their property* and even seize their persons, without recourse to 
the courts of bw% The ten am had no lease nr documentary 

l f 1 ^ Kcilh„ SpMyhft frtrd Lbtfurrwtti *trj Indian Polity (x 521), 

vo[. 1, p. 315, 
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evidence of his rights: al] he could do wus to bring a civil suit 
against his landlord in order to recover hia rights after tJiev had 
been infringed, 

It vra* already evident that the expectation that the landlords 
would exercise a beneficent influence was illusory. It was indeed 
opposed to the iniditional Indian idea of the duties and obligations 
ot superior landholders, which cannot be tetter explained than in 
the word a of Sir George Campbell: 

'To expect nf them iq perform the duties of an English lumJIurd, to 
buihb and pkou, anti introduce improved agriculture and improved 
machinery, if rt ever was expected, was a mrft chimera* and not reason¬ 
ably to be looked fur under the ciicunuianeoi. 'Hiese are no! die func* 
tiong of a native landlord. If a man encourage* and protects the ryots 
who break up his waslt and til] his lands, and deals faithfully and equity 
ab]y by them, he is considered Hi do his duty. If he further acts the part 
of a capitalist monev-krider and advances money and seed, to he repaid 
wuh interest at harvest time, he docs something more; and tf the interest 
™ctad rs not too unrbiuni, he is a model landlord.*’ 


taking them as a whole, the landlords we tv cm* prepared to ileal 
faithfully and equitably by their tenants in the absence of am lep! 
measures compelling them to do so. The magistrate of one district 
in Bengal wrote in 1810 of a general system of rack-renting and 
exactions practised by the zamindars, their agents, and underlings, 
and of arbitrary dernamlB enforced b) stocks, duress, and battery 
of ilie persons ul the cultivators. The magistrate of another dis- 
trici, describing the illegal rases which were added to the rents, 
declared that nnt a child could [re bom, not a son nr daughter 
married, not even one of the tyrannical fraternity* of zamindni^ 
cpuld die without a visitation of calamity to the riot. There was 
in fact what lias been called in Chapter IX degradation and wjdc- 
hpitad !us> of nghts. and this was realized at the time. In 1815 the 
Marquess of Has tings warned the Directors of the East India 
Company that what he called ‘the class of village proprietors' was 
m train nf annihilation and would soon lie extinct unless measures 
were taken for their protection. Any remedy that might be pro- 
posed might, however, he too late, for ‘the licence of twenty wars 
" h,ch has been left to the stamindara will have given them the 
pmver—and they have never wanted the indination—to extinguish 

discover^ite h,S ClaS5 ' ^ that n ° rcn,mr,tJi of them will soon he 

In order to present their rights, Lord William Bembck pro- 
posed m 1S3J that if ,, resident cultivator paid the same rate of 
rent for a consecutive period of twelve years, neither he nor his suc¬ 
cessors should become the subject of any enhanced demand. This 
1 Sytttm t/ Land Ttnstt in t'arimu Cauntriei fifiSl), pp. ? VT -J 
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period eventually became the legal term of prescription. entailing 
wliat is tailed occupancy right, which was given, lungo intmalfo, 
statutory recognition by the Bengal Land Law of 1S59. That was 
the first of a number of legislative measures which were designed 
to give the tenantry in different provinces what arc called in Ireland 
the three Fa. viz. fixity of tenure, fair rents, arid freedom of sale, 
and which iin many eases restored rights which they had lo&i* In the 
Punjab, lor example, the immediate effect of the Punjab Tenancy 
Act in five districts was to restore occupancy rights to b^ f ooo 
persons, w ho had been reduced to the position of tenants at will, 

1 he efforts of the tfiate were directed more to the securing and 
safeguarding of equitable terms of tenure for the cultivators than 
to the fixation of rents. Although, however, rents were not fixed 
by State agency, the State intervened to limit the power of the 
landlords to raise them by providing that they could he enhanced 
only at stated intervals and by imposing a legal limit on the pro¬ 
portion by which they could then he enhanced. As an instance of 
the effect of such legislation we may take the case of the United 
Provinces. There 67 per cent, of the tenants in the Agra province 
have a hereditary' right to Lhcir holdings and 16 per cent, a lifc- 
i merest. pud rents can only be increased at intends of twenty 
years, while in Oudh 8 per cent, have a hereditary and 71 percent, 
a life status, while the interval ss ten years. 

There was no arbitrary bestowal of superior rights in Madras 
srnd Bombay, except in portions of the former, covering 24,000 
square miles, which had cume under the operation of the Ger¬ 
mane nr Settlement. In Madras the government! continuing a pre¬ 
exist mg system, dealt direct with the actual ryots and made a 
settlement with them, which i* accordingly known as n^ttvuri. Li 
collected revenue from them without any intermediaries, accepting 
the views of Sir Thomas Muoro, who insisted that thev could not 
be treated as mere tenants. 

B l lie 0Dlfeeinr\ he wrote* ‘looks upon the ryot 0^ j mere tenant, and 
hence he infers that the occupation of kind in India nuy he regulated 
05 in England. Hut the station "E the ryot is not 2s is made by his plan. 
The ryot is certainly not like the landlord in England, hut neither is he 
like the English tenant. If the name "£ landhird belongs tn any person 
in India, it i,s to the ryot. He divides with government ail the rights of 
the Land. Whatever is not reserved by government belongs lo him. 

! h h not ,1 tenant ai will or fur a number of year*. l ie ia not removable 
because another offers mure/ 

r l he ryots were admitted i*> have proprietary right 1 * in their 
holdings, which they were tree to mortgage, sell, devise, or otherwise 
alienate provided they paid the revenue to which they w ere assessed. 
In this way a body of peasant proprietors was constituted, each 
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with a small farm, bow averaging about 6J acres, English ideas 
of individual, as opposed to collective, responsibility were also 
applied. In some parts there were villages which were jointly 
responsible for the revenue, ie. 3 lump sum was assessed and p ; dd . 
the Village™ themselves apportioning the share to be contributed 
h\ each, I his communal aysiem was sot isidu by the gorcniincfit, 
whidi assessed each villager separately, but it wifi retained for hdf 
3 century hy the villagers concerned, who lumped the individual 
assessments together and then privately settled the quota to be 
paid by each according to old custom. 

In Horn bay the system which was eventually adopted was also 
that of peasant proprietorship, after a different system had been 
tried and failed. At first village head-men were made responsible 
for the land revenue, as thev had been under the Marat has and 
they were left to collect their shares from the cultivators, who. it 
was thought, would be sufficiently protected by registering their 
tenures. This system broke down. The demand, though lower 
than that of the Marat has, was too high. I he cultivators were 
exploited by head-men and underlings, who did not scruple to 
resort to torture in order to enforce payment of the just dues or 
their unjust exaction** Many village* were abandoned; in some 
areas only a thud of the arable land remained under cultivation; 
one district was said to ire half depopulated. Resort was then had 
to the ryotu-ari system based on a survey of the lields. A moderate 
sum was assessed, and the holdings were made transferable and herit¬ 
able property, subject only to the payment of the revenue assessed. 

In the north-west matters took a different course. At first, 
o wing to ignorance of the system of tenures, settlements were made 
W'lili landholders, great and small, whose tenures seemed to be of 
a quail-prop riel ary and hereditary character; failing ihem villages 
were farmed out. As in Horn bay, the assessments, though no 
higher than those of previous governments, were beyond the 
capacity for payment. As in Bengal, landholders unable to 
comply with the rigid rule of punctual payment had their bn da 

Ti 1 ip , AcC( ; rJinp to a contemporary authorin', Sir James 
Ahliott, who characterized the assessments as Impossible' and 
maaiif thousands every year were converted from productive to 
unproductive members of the coinmunitv and turned adrift from 
the lands which thdr fathers’ fathers had cultivated lime out of 
mind totreeome vagabonds, beggars, or roblrere, 

-■ s the abuses become obvious a remedy was applied. 
At the instance of Holt Mackenzie a regulation was enacted 
ln - 1 ,. 2 ; ,f whlCl ‘he teynnic was that boded rights, interests, 
and liabilities should be ascertained and recorded before a 
settlement was made. This was thu basis of the settlement 
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begun in 1833 by Hubert Mcrttifts Bird. Until the latter year 
individual rights were not ascertained, and it was assumed that the 
decision of questions relating 10 them might safely be left to the 
operation of the civil courts, The results of engrafting English 
modes of judicial procedure cm to the landed system were lament¬ 
able. To quote an account given lit by James Thomason, 
I Jeu tenant Governor of the North-Western Provinces, ‘injustice 
and confusion necessarily ensued- Designing men usurped rights 
which did not belong to them* and blunders of all kinds were com¬ 
mitted by those who ought to have protected the rights of the 
weaker panics. In such confusion the litigation increased till the 
whole machinery of the judicial administration was choked. 1 

The Hist step towards the creation of private proprietary rights 
was taken 1 >y limiting the land revenue to a reasonable amount, 
so that landholders were left with -l profit which constituted 3 form 
of property, Kut the settlements went much farther than this. 
The intern ion of making any revolution in the disposition of 
property was disclaimed. The settlements were supposed merely 
to ascertain what were the existing rights and to uphold them, and 
settlement officers were expressly instructed not to create new 
rights but simply to define those which were found to be already 
in existence. There was an underlying assumption however that 
there were distinct proprietary rights which had only to be ascer¬ 
tained in order to be registered. This was by no means the ease. 
Though there wttre such rights in some parts, they did rot exist 
or had no vitality in others, being vague anil inchoate, without 
any binding force "or having been extinguished, or having fallen 
into abeyance 1 The consequence was Um the function of the 
settlement officers has been, to a great extent, not only to ascertain 
rights but also to Create a class of rights which did not exist before* 
or, at any rate, to give them a form and substance which they did 
not before possess / 1 

Although it was honestly intended to maintain the ftatut qua 
unfr t the tendency of officers who were 1111,1 hie to conceive uf any¬ 
thing but English forms of property wuuj not simply 10 record the 
tenures as they were, but as they thought they should he* and rights 
which were often imperfect and rudimentary were converted into 
distinct property, generally on the basis of Jong possession. In die 
greater part of the province a landlord tenure was created and 
different classes of landholders having superior rights were made 
proprietor® with tenants under them. Some were great landholders 
who had for generations collected rents from cultivators; others 
were head-men of villages who had been responsible fur the col I to 

1 SLr GiJc«rGc Cnmpt*ll tn SyUttni u/ Ltmd Trnurt m IVrNMUf Gmx&tft (iHQi), 
p. *46. 
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tioji of revenue. Others were village communities, coparcenary 
bodies of yeomen or peasants, some of which let the land in whole 
or in part to tenants. Others, however, cultivated it themselves and 
accordingly became corporate peasant proprietors. They were stdl 
responsible for the payment of revenue in a lump sum, hut in 
Course of time individual responsibility was substituted fur joint 
responsibility and separate assessments were made with individual 
members in many cases. 

The distribution of landed rights in other parts of India was 
determined largely by the degree to which policy was shaped by 
the views of those who favoured st landed aristocracy or a Ijodv of 
yeoman or peasant proprietors, the landlords' party and the people’s, 
party, as they were called. The antithesis between the two b well 
illustrated by the variance between the Lawrence brothers with 
regard to the treatment of the jagirdan of the 1 ’iuijab These were 
holders of assignments of land, in return for which they paid no 
revenue but were hound to render services of a military, religious, 
or general character. Sir Henry was eager to maintain them in full 
possession of their grams and to preserve their privileges. Very 
different views were held by Sir John, who said that one lakh given 
in the reduction of assessments and making people comfortable 
and happi in their homes was better than three lakhs given to 
Kajss, and that his object was to see die country thickly cultivated 
by a fat, contented yeomanry, each man riding Jiis "own horse, 
sitting under his own fig-tree, and enjoying his rude family com¬ 
forts, The views of Sir John Lawrence prevailed. 1 k bluntly fold 
msjttgffdari that the British wanted neither their soldiers nor their 
prayers, anil could tint afford to pay for them, and he accordingly 
assessed them fo revenue and curtailed their grams, some of which 
were made tenable only for the lifetime of their holders. 

Jn this province peasant proprietorship was made the general 
rule, tjbe normal tenure being that under which joint village tom- 
munities were at the same lime proprietors and cultivators. In 
the Central Provinces and Oudh, on the other hand, the landlord 
party carried the day. In the former farmers of revenue and village 
head-men became superior proprietors; in Oudh, where- the 
tulukditrt hud long been in a dominant position and the rights tT 
village communities and individual ryots had disappeared or were 
weak and precarious, the Uihtkdtm were given proprietary rights 
I ins policy aroused the indignation of advocates of the cultivators’ 
cause such as Sir George Campbell, who inveighed against ‘the 
enute for creating landlords'. Formerly, he admitted, it tiad been 
ptX^lsle tu imagine that reminders could perform the useful duties 
of British landlords, but long experience had bIuiwti how illusory 
and baseless was tilts hope, and wherever hndlurd rights were 
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sanctioned, it became necessary to take measures for Lite protection 
of the cultivators 1 Without too directly impugning the sacred rights 
of property which we have in most cases created in a mere en¬ 
thusiasm of landlordism*. 1 

In Ondh there were exceptional circumstances* After the Mutiny 
there wag a wholesale confiscation of land, which was followed 
by a wholesale creation of landed rights de novo. Lord Canning 
held that the talukdan had forfeited their lands by rebellion. 
The penult) of confiscation of property was, in his opinion, nu 
more than a just one for rebels who in any case had for the most 
part ijMirped their lands and villages fay means of fraud and 
violence; and he desired to have a tabula mm which would enable 
him to redress past injustice and to grant restitution to any who by 
assisting in the restoration of peace and order showed that they 
deserved consideration. Accordingly, a proclamation was issued 
in ib'yS announcing that, with the exception of those who had 
proved their loyalty during the Mutiny, the proprietary right m the 
soil of the province was confiscated to the British government, 
which would dispose of it in such manner as might seem filling. 
The government had thug a free hand, but in the end settlement 
was made with the talukdars t for reasons w hich were much the same 
as those which had actuated Lord Cornwallis. The view of the 
Government of India, as expressed in a letter to the Secretary of 
State, was that the maintenance of a Landed aristocracy in India, 
where it existed, was an object of such importance that government 
could well afford to sacrifice to it something uf a system which had 
led to the exhaustion or decay of the old nobility, though it had 
increased the independence, and protected the rights, of the 
cultivators, English ideas of proprietorship were applied. The taluk- 
dawi received title-deeds and were given rights resembling those of 
Eng I is] i Landlords including the right of bequest by wifi* a right 
unknown to Hindu taw; an Act passed in 1900 enables them to 
entail the whole or part of their estates. Proprietorship is, how¬ 
ever, not absolute. The rights of the hdukdawf arc subject to the 
liability to pay land revenue and aUo to their treating their tenants 
reasonably. In one case the sanad of a udukdar^ Le. the document 
which constituted his title-deed, was cancelled on the ground that 
he had enhanced rents excessively and discern raged cultivation, 
whereas the sanud stipulated that he should promote the agricuU 
turai prosperity of his estate. In other cases w arnings have been 
given that the scmadi may be cancelled, and these have been 
Autficicnb In about two-third* of the province, where there were 
no tulukdiiwi or they could not prove superior rights, settlements 
were made with village communities* 

* Mmujui */ my Indian Cartrt vol. Li, p, 17K. 
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We may now summarise the chief changes which have hem 
made in the land system. The Hritish continued the system which 
they inherited from the Mughals, but modified it material I v bv 
int roducing their own ideas of private proprietorship. As observed 
in Chapter IIJ, the government has abandoned the attitude of its 
predecessors: in rule, who claimed to !>e absolute owners of the 
sfli! p but the State still retains certain attributes of ow nership, the 
landholders 1 rights being subject to its superior rights, Land is 
heriiable^ transferable, and marketable, but only on condition that 
the land revenue assessed on it is paid. Its payment b p in fact, 
a condition of tenure* and it therefore partaken of the nature of rent, 
though it may 3bo be regarded in the light of a tax. Should there 
be default, the State has 3 right of ultimate ownership, as it has 
power to sell the estate or take it under its own management. 1 In 
any case, default or no default, it lias the sole right to minerals on 
the soil. In the Bombay presidency the ownership of government 
is expressly recognised by law; and in temporarily settled areas in 
the United Provinces the limited rights of the landholder are made 
explicit by a rule that if he refuses to accept a revised assessment, 
he may l>c excluded from hb estate for a term of years p during 
which, however* he receives an allowance equal to a certain pro¬ 
portion 10 15 per ecm.) of the assessment. 

A regular system of private rights has, as pointed out by Sir 
James hit^james Stephen* been substituted fur a drifting mass of 
variably village customs,- Landed rights have been given legal 
admit ion arid have been secured by law . Legal titles have taken the 
place of mere prescriptive rights* and there is a legalized concept 
of property in land which is fundamentally different From the 
rights which had only custom as their sanction. In vumaindart 
arca^ thy creation of 3 body of landlords nut ot the holders of 
tenures intermediate between the sovereign and the actual culti¬ 
vators involved in many cases a towering of the status of the latter, 
though their interests were evtmualiy safeguarded, and their 
status oltcn restored, by legislation. On the other hand, culti- 
vatn^rs in other areas had their status improved hy lacing raised 
to the portion of proprietors with a clear title in the land, Owing 
i<i the risc in Ehe value of land, the position of the two classes has 
tended to become stag imitated. The ryotegtiri revenue-payers were 
originally dimply cultivators and not rent-receivers, but since land 
hae been at a premium, it hax become profitable for them to sublet 


in i h<r pcnnmvn ily Mrtrkd 411Item*! t ttd BiW rhr of the 
ja die pendw u| ik&ult Elmhm then* an other pri>c«*« im the rewi'rrr 
of nrrc-ifi i-r bwu\ r^uuir, e.tf the mndunent wtui mJ* nv.vtMe and ini- 

l 1 iV ll u VlptW,n V f y' by pavrrnmrm. 
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hoi dings in whole or in part and live on T or supplemcni income 
from* the rente paid by sub-tenants. In this way many nf them 
have been converted into rent,'receivers like the zammdari 
revenue-payers, most of whom are orUy rent-receivers and not 
cultivators, though a certain number keep the whole or part of 
their estates under their own cultivation* 1 * * IV 

Further, there have been changes m the com position of the 
landed classes. As already shown, first in Bengal and Bihar; and 
then in north-West J ndia T the greater part of the soil changed I lands 
within a single generation a* estates were sold up for arrears of 
revenue, and lands and villages passed into possession of bud- 
jobbers, lawyers* traderx and Capitalist*, some of whom kept them 
in their own hands, while others sold them at a profit. Peasant 
proprietors also lost their Linds as they were sold in pursuance of 
decrees issued by the civil Courts for non-payment of debts. Ex¬ 
propriation on account of private debts was & western and not an 
Indian practice. Formerly there was no such Idling as Lhe forced 
sale of land for debts or eviction from an ancestral holding by legal 
process. Debts were limited in amount because of the poor security 
which could he offered, Vi£. cattle and personal property. Holdings 
might be transferred by way of mortgage, w hich gave time for the 
repayment of the sums advanced and allowed of the recovery of 
|W5S*ession, hut a creditor had no legal right to evict his debtor or 
sell his holding. The poriti on was completely changed by the estab¬ 
lishment of private property in the soil and hy the demand for laud 
due to the increase of population consequent on settled Conditions 
and the removal of checks like war and widespread famine; die 
number added to the population every twenty-five years is equal 
to the total population of Great Britain, Holdings become a trans¬ 
ferable and marketable property; choir value was enhanced, and 
there was no lack of purchasers ready to pay competitive prices 
Proprietary right* gave the peasant a power of borrowing which he 
had not had before Money-lenders, having hotter security* gave 
larger loans and were armed with new power* by a western system 
of law, which insisted on the enforcement of contracts and allowed 
Sand Lo he soiled and sold in pursuance of decrees* 

indebtedness increased owing to better credit rather than to 
impoverishment or extravagance. Its root causes were perhaps 
more psychological than economic. The Indian peasant generally 
lends a life of parsimonious economy* hut he is lavish on occa¬ 
sion, especially in the discharge of social or customary obligations 

1 In die Unikti (^DYince* t for ctamplr. there are t,a&o l ooo pinpi-PFian whu 

ktvfi kind urider their own cuJtfvatian* but the grrau-r purl ef the jr millkm 

*wrc* of iffticullunl liJTkJ ii csdjtvUtre! by refit-paying icriahf*, ULmibeiina live 

IV *Li million*. 
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life critcrtaimucnts on the occasion of marriage, like many 
English purchasers of goods on Lhe hire instalment >vsrem, he does: 
not sufficiently realise the 1 Labilities which he incurs ur stifficiendv 
estimate bis capacity to meet them. He is improvident, but his 
improvidence, as was pointed out by the Deccan Riots Commis¬ 
sion. consist* rather in the short-sighted imprudence of an ignorant 
class, ready to relieve present necessity by discounting Future 
income on any terms and unable to realise the consequences of 
obligations foolishly contracted, than in an extravagant expendi¬ 
ture or misapplication of income. 

Under the English system of law, when debts at a ruinous rate 
were contracted with money-lenders and not discharged, the end 
only too often was loss of land by due process of law- the law- 
allowed it and the court dec retd it- In the Deccan the widespread 
expropriation of peasant proprietors, who became tenants at will 
subject to rack-rents, led in 187310 a rising. After this the govern¬ 
ment stepped in and enacted a measure for their relief, which gave 
1 hem protection similar to that provided for bankrupt debtors by 
the law of insolvency and exempted their immovable property 
from liability to sale in execution of decree* This measure cheeked 
but did not put a stop to the transfer of land, which continued to 
pass from the cultivating to trading and other dassefi- 

Pmtective legislation was also necessary in the Punjab, where 
the old landed system began to crumble before the insidious 
assaults of money-lenders reinforced by the arm of Lhe hw The 
joint village communities showed signs uf dissolution owing to 
the introduction of small non-agricultural capital isle, strangers to 
the brotherhood of which they were composed. Alienations had 
formerly been restricted by custom, as they were not within the 
competence of individual shareholders but required the approval 
of the community as a whole; and the community was opposed to 
transfer? to outsiders. Sales of land in execution of decree* were 
almost unknown before 1874, but after i hat they became common, 
as law and contractual obligations overrode custom, process 
set in which is best described in lhe words used in one of the Punjab 
District Gazetteers: 

The dtHjr having once t*ttn ripened to outsiders, eapttaliaEfl and 
money-lender^ the feiiiogeiimus cl ^racier «f ife community db- 
ijppe-ars; cottAictmg _ mlerears begin to dash with one another; din- 
integration of joint rights follow; each shareholder hastens to dutomir 
for the separation of (ns individual slum-; the common land is divided, 
hi! pcrhnps the only relic of eommero owncrahip left is a patch of gracing 
ground which was nut worth partitioning or a common burial graund to 
marl the common goal to which all alike are tending.' 1 

s Gujrdmiktbi Diiirirf GostiUtr (tellur* p *Ki> ??p p. 7; 
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A remedy was eventually applied by the Punjab Land Alienation 
Act of 1900* which prohibited both the sale of agricultural bind 
in execution of decrees and ako its sale by members of agricultural 
iribea to non-members, except in special cases for which special 
sanction was required; in addition to this, mortgages of bud by 
agriculturists to non-agriculmrata were made illegal unless they 
provided for automatic redemption, hi areas, such as the United 
Provinces * where they have not been safeguarded by special legis¬ 
lation, the village communities have tended 10 dissolve into their 
component elements, and there has been an advance from holdings 
in commonalty to holdings in severalty, from the corporate posses¬ 
sion of the comm unity to individual proprietorship. The change 
h not altogether to be regretted, for, though it has involved a loss 
of corporate life, it has made for progress by giving scope to indi¬ 
vidual enterprise. 

Agricultural indebtedness* accentuated* m it has been, by the 
great expansion of credit caused by the conferment of full rights 
of Lttmsfer H is an evil which haa so for baffled the efforts of the 
government, in the nineteenth century die influence of western 
economic thought was sufficient to prevent legal restrictions on 
usury, hut attempts to afford some relief were made in 1SS3 and 
1884 when Acts (the Land Improvement and Agriculturists Loan 
Acts) were passed which enabled provincial governments to 
advance loans on easy terms to agriculturists, A further step was 
taken in 1904 by the enactment of a fow providing for the estab¬ 
lishment of a western form of organization, the co-operative credit 
society* based on the same principle of mutual self-help as the 
societies founded by Ralfheisen in German) 1 and Luzzatti in 
Italy- 

When first introduced, the law > which was largely based on the 
Friendly Societies Act of Great Britain, was objected to by Indian 
member* on the ground that the Indian character lacked the spirit 
of co-operation; but Lord Curzon* who was determined to check 
the progress of what he called a canker eating into the vitals of 
national life, entertained no such doubts, Ik anticipated gradual 
growth„ not u rapid revolution. The experiment might foil in some 
places* but here and there a fow co-operative societies would come 
into existence and would gradually strike their roots into the soil 
and each tree so rooted won Ed ultimately cast its own shade and 
be .1 parent of others. Experience justified his hopes. The co¬ 
operative societies took root and spread n and the movement was 
given further scope in 191 2 by legislation which authorized the 
formation of societies for other purpose* than credit and provided 
for the establishment of central organizations, Although western 
in form, it proved nut uncongenial to the Indian temperament* 
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the ides of one for alt and ail for one being in accordance tviih the 
Indian spirit of collectivism, of which the joint-family and the 
joint village community arc characteristic examples. Further, it 
introduced a new element into village life, a form of corporate 
organization which, though primarily economic, covers many other 
activities ajfocting rural well-being, as may he realized from the 
designation and objects of different societies, such as village credit 
societies, marketing societies, consolidstion of holdings societies, 
irrigation Societies, milk societies (for the co-operative sale and 
supply of milk), industrial societies (c.g. of weavers, leather- 
workers, and fishermen), thrift societies, ‘better-living* societies, 
a tit*- mala rial societies, and education societies; its the 1’tinjab they 
have given a real impetus to education, organizing adult' schools 
and establishing free reading-rooms and circulating libraries. 

There are now over too.ooo societies with more than four 
million members, but the problem of agricultural indebtedness 
has by no means been solved. The movement affects only a small 
portion of the agricultural population; money-lenders still have 
in their hands the greater part of the credit operations. The amount 
ot rural drift is hu^- It was estimated at 900 trores of rupees or 
£*>^000,000, by the Central Banking Committee* after provincial 
inquiries m 1930, and it is now certainly larger owing to the heavy 
fall in the price of agricultural products consequent on the depres- 
SHH1 which sec in in 1939. There is abo a deplorable amount of 
industrial indebtedness. Inquiries made in *930 showed that the 
rttlto of families with a burden of debt varied front 3^ per cent 
among workers on railways in Bengal to 90 percent, among cotton 
null operatives in Bombay; and it was estimated that the average 
m most industrial centres was bf> per cent. The general conclusion 
ot the Royal Commission on 1 -abour in India was that the majority 
of industrial workers are in debt for the greater part of their work- 
mg lives. 


rile depression to which we have just alluded caused a serious 
set-back to the co-operative movement. Thousands of credit 
societies failed to weather the storm and foundered, and there is 
scarcely as yet a recovery*. Special legislation has liad to be under- 
taken to restrict the operations of money-lenders, e,g, by requiring 
them to take nut licences and hy reducing rates of interest and the 
amounts of debt recoverable. The co-operative movement has 
been found to depend largely on official initiative arid support and 
to fail when these are not furthcoming. It is scarcely as vet an 
independent movement of the people themselves. On the other 
hand. ,L may fairly be claimed that by introducing a new system of 
rural finance it has broken Hie monopoly of the money-lender 
wherever credit societies have been established, and that the 
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societies organized for purposes other than credit have amply 
proved their value as an agency for rural betterment* 

Another change of no small sociological importance has been 
the progressive substitution of small for large estates* owing to the 
break-up of joim-families which has Inert a feature of Indian life 
since it came into contact with the West* and the working of the 
laws of inheritance quite independently of outside influences. 
There is no law of primogeniture either for Hindus ur Muslims. 
In Hindu families sons and male agnate* $uceccd+ and the Islamic 
law of inheritance prescribes a minute and complicated system of 
shares, A few instances of die consequent multiplication and 
diminution of the size ut estates will suffice. A special inquiry made 
a few years ago in 2,400 villages in the Punjab showed that 18 per 
cent, of the owners* holdings were under 1 acre, 25 percent, between 
1 and 3 acres* 15 per cent, between 3 and 5 acres, and 8 per cent, 
between 5 and to acres In twn- districts of North Bihar (Muzof- 
farpnr and DBibhatiga) there were 1,331 estate* in 1793; a century 
later die number was aver 30,000, of w hich 27,000 were the direct 
result of partitions. In spite of a law diat ni> estate should J*e 
partitioned of which the land revenue was less than Hs.io, ihc 
subdivision of estates still went on, over 9,000 being added in the 
next dilrty years. In one of these districts there was an average of 
37 proprietors to a village* each having 12 acres; an extreme case 
was that of 3 village of 179 acres in which there were found to be 
159 owners of 114 petty properties. In the other district there 
were altogether 135,000 proprietors and the average estate varied 
from 8 acres in an area of petty owners to 2C4 acres in an area 
where the major part of the land belonged 10 one large estate. In 
a third district (Sarati), where partition* tverc less numerous, the 
number of estates rose in a century front i*8t8 to 5,650 with an 
average area of 14 acres only. Here fragmentation of landed 
interests ha? been carried to such lengths that there is a local table 
of measures of wliicb the lowest denominator is □ 59-millionth part 
of an estate, Incredible as it may appear, si ill more minute 
fractions, each with a distinguishing name, were found in the 
course of the settlement proceedings, one recognized unit being 
1 9^16,000,000th and another 1 73,738,000,000+000111 of an estate. 

Not only has there been fragmentation of estates, hut there is 
also in many parts of the country, a system of mfeudaiinn which ha3 
created a number of tenures intermediate between the zamndars 
and the actual cultivator** In one Bengal district where subin¬ 
feudation is extreme, there are half a million subordinate tenures, 
cadi with permanent, transferable, and heritable rights, and a 
complex system is made still more complicated by the fact that 
superior holders often take under-tenures from their own tenants, 
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and the same person may hold three of four classes of rights in the 
same hit of land. 

We may now turn to the tenants holding land under landlords 
Their economic: condition has also been changed substantially 
chiefly owing to the natural increase of population ensuing on the 
Pax Britannica and the removal of checks, So long as population 
was comparatively sparse, there was a demand for cultivators to rake 
up Ipnd and hring new cultivable land under ihc plough. Aa it 
increased there was competition for land among the cultivators 
themselves, which was accentuated to some extent by the decay of 
some indigenous handicrafts owing to the greater popularity of 
machine-made imports from die West, which threw handicrafts¬ 
men on the land. Further it was enhanced by ihc growing pros¬ 
perity of some non-agricultural castes following despised callings,, 
whose members used their savings to invest in land and took to 
the mure honourable occupation of agriculture. Landlords took 
advantage of the general land hunger to demand higher rents* to 
evict occupants who could not pay them, and to let their holding? 
to those who could and would. Competitive rents thus began to 
take the place of customary rents. 

After protective legislation was undertaken the position of the 
tenantry was stronger and more secure, am! many who had been 
ground down by their Landlords acquired a spirit of independence 
once they had the law at their hacks, hi Bengal an agrarian move¬ 
ment sprang up in 1873, when the ryots in some areas combined 
in a kind of land league to noise landlords' exactions anti defeated 
them by united opposition, leaving them no alternative but to 
bring suits against every tenant on their estates — -a result which 
a contemporary official publication described as m agrarian re¬ 
volution by due course of law. In Bihar, however* the tenants 
remained a depressed class at the mercy of landlords* w ho rack- 
rented them and deprived them of their rights tdl the Bengal 
Tenancy Act was passed in 1885. Agrarian legislation was also 
passed in other provinces, and now the tenants generally have 
rights of occupancy, are exempt from eviction except for arrears 
of rent under a decree of a dvil court, and arc secured against 
unreasonable enhancement of rents. Heritable rights in holdings 
the fixation of a reasonable rent, and stability in the rent so fixed 
are assured. In the United Province? moreover non-occupancy 
tenant? haw been given the right to bold their land for their life¬ 
time and their heir* for live years, Necessary as they are, measures 
of this kind have reacted to the disadvantage of petty landlords, 
many of whom are forced to turn lu other uvocation. 

The tenantry have also been injuriously affected by the fragmen¬ 
tation of their holdings resulting from the break-up of joint- 
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families and the operation of the law’s of inheritance, which inci¬ 
dentally prevents holdings from being compact blocks If J man 
dies leaving four sons and four separate fields, they do not each take 
a field but a quarter of each field; holdings consequently often 
consist of small scattered plot* of brill Conditions vary in 
different provinces and the average sire of the holding is often con¬ 
siderable, 1 but in congested areas many holdings are only sufficient 
to yield a bare subsistence or arc so small as to be uneconomic, I lie 
Indian peasant is unfortunately dependent on the land alone, 
unlike his fellow in Japan or the old English peasantry, which 
obtained its living partly from tillage and parity from domestic 
industries, the incomes from the two sources being supplementary 
to one another. Some relief is obtained by the younger member* of 
a family going out and finding a living elsewhere; in some areas 
cultivators supplement the meagre income from their 'mail hold¬ 
ings by occasional agricultural labour for others; hut in only mo 
many cases the land has to be given up and it* occupants are sub¬ 
merged in the class which has the most toil and the least enjoyment 
of any—the landless and unskilled labourer; it was estimated by 
the Indian Franchine Committee in 1931 that 25 millions out of 
11$ millions of agricultural labourers were landless. 

The changes in the systems of land tenures, the juridical rights 
given to different agrarian classes, the tree market in land, and the 
diminution of the area of estates and holdings have been enough in 
themselves to transform the economic organization «f the rural 
areas in which the great majority of the people move and have their 
being. Other changes have been brought about by the pbv of 
economic forces due to increased coni act with the W eat and the 
development of transport between India and western countries as 
well as between different parts of India. A system which was 
largely medieval has been subjected to the modem influences of 
trade and money. I he crops w Inch are grown and the prices w hich 
agricultural produce commands are no longer determined by local 
needs, local irluts, and local scarcity, but are responsive to world 
requirements and arc regulated by world prices. Cowry shells 
which were a form of currency in many parts have ceased to be in 
circulation.’ though they were occasionally used for small pur¬ 
chases in remote rural areas in the early years of this century. 
Rents are chiefly paid in cash, though produce rents still 

< jure;* the Royal twnmmi.w on Agriculture «n India nimptnJ die n urn bit 
of acres per cultivator «: l» in Bombay. Q’l in the Punjab, in the Lent nil 
Province am! BetW, + *» in Madras, j 1 in Bcapd, Bihar, and Omu. J tn Asaniti. 
and s’s in the United Province*. 

1 jin editorial article in the Rttrgal Hrrttld of IJ June (6a0 atalrd that cow* ir» 
ware nearly ntmcl in Calcutta and in the dura uf * fetv jfwn would tcaiTely 
be teen in Bettgil- J. K. MrtjtwndJl r, Indian .Sfur-rhn and I.UmrairJi on iUtlnS 
ttule iSii-tytt ((737). P- 37- 
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survive in ninny parts of the country, Artisans and labourers 
rmm eo v er receive wages in money and not in kind, e.g. by 
shares of the crop? or sn many measures of rice or other grain, 
though the latter system is still quite common in some areas 
for agricultural labourers. Villages arc no longer isolated and 
economically self-sufficient, and the village servants who work 
for the whole village community are the exception rather than 
the rule. Their relations with the villagers are now governed 
by contractual obligation instead of by prescriptive custom 
and they have become independent wage-earners working for, and 
paid by, individual villagers. But the old organization has not 
altogether disappeared and there are parts„ in particular Central 
India and RajpuUna, in which it is almost intact* village servants 
bcitur remunerateii by prescriptive shores of the crops, and the 
Chonor or tanner b> E lie hides of dead cattle, which are his per¬ 
quisite and in return for which he supplies the villagers with shoes 
and leather. 

It is some measure of the advance which has been made that in 
1837 Macaulay, when drafting the Penal Code* found that there 
was no law whatever defining the extent of the power of a master 
over his* slaves, and seriously dbeu&sed the question whether a dis¬ 
tinction should be made between offences committed against free- 
men and offences committed against slaves, whereas now there is 
a body of substantive law for the protection of Indus trial workers 
based on the modem labour legislation of Great Britain and the 
principle? of the International Labour Conference, Hut in spite 
of the advance a species of serfdom still survives. Slavery, which, 
so fur a* mra] arcus were concerned, was mainly agrestic, and which 
wan never like the plantation slaverv of the United States of 
America, was abolished nearly a century ago in British India and 
a little later in the States. Although it is extinct, there in some 
area* a species 0f dcht^Iavery h men tjnrrowing money (e.g, to 
meet the expenses incidental to 3 marriage) and binding them* 
selves to work for their creditors for periods which may extend to 
their lifetime Or until the loan is repaid, which in practice come? to 
the same thing, as interest is added to capital and die debtor has 
no means of liquidating his debt except by lifelong work- In 
South India many tinfoucbabies bind not only themselves but also t 
nut infrequent]y, their heirs in this way and aitr practically reduced 
to the position of serfs fed and clothed by their masters. This fomi 
of servitude is also found among members of primitive tribes in the 
State of Bastsr, who repay the loans which they receive from 
Hindu immigrants by agricultural labour; here too it is common, 
when a man dies leaving his debt unpaid, fur his son to assume his 
obligation and work 33 a kah/aii h L c . a lifelong servant The same 
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system of bondmanship was also common until a comparatively 
recent date in pans of the province of Bihar, where the bondmen 
are known as kamias. In file district of Fatamau it was estimated 
that the kamias and their dependents numbered ha.OOO out of 
a total population of 700,000* and in the north-west r>f ] bzaribagh, 
where the tenancy taw w as a dead letter, the mass of the people 
wen* described as having been reduced to economic: dependence 
owing to the widespread dispossession of tenants, who became 
kamim and continued to till for their Landlord masters the fields 
which they had once held themselves, 1 This practice was, how¬ 
ever, made illegal in. 1920 by an Act (the Karfliauti Agreements 
Act) under which no agricultural labourer may bind himself or bis 
family to work for a particular master for a particular wage for 
more than one year. In the State of Hyderabad a similar measure 
known as the lihagale Act h in force, under which this practice Ls 
forbidden and only voluntary annual contracts are allowed. Dcbt- 
sdavery b also an age-old system in Gujarat where the “debt- 
slaves' are known as dubfiu. They arc landless agricultural 
labourers to whom landholders advance loans, which they repay 
by lifelong service; the landholders provide them with food and 
clothing and thev arc liable to be transferred from one to another 
like chattels. There has, however* been a movement for the aboli¬ 
tion of the ay Stem, and in 1939 on what is known as Independence 
Day it was resolved aT a meeting of some 10,00c agriculturists, 
which was attended by Mr. Gandhi, to put an end to it and in 
future to pay labourers of this kind cash wages, 

Tu sum up, it may be said that the position is very complex and 
it is not easy to evaluate precisely the effect* of western influences 
and to say to what extent the peasant has been affected for belter 
or for worse* more especially as the information about his previous 
economic si^tc is scanty. His position has improved in one way in 
consequence of die fixation of tenures and the grant of transferable 
rights, which art the direct result of British rule, but this is not all 
gain, for the acquisition of marketable rights, by increasing his 
credit, has tended to increase his indebtedness. He has no longer 
to fear the devastations of war or starvation hy famine. The course 
of the last century has shown unmistakably that he has greater re- 
sources and is far more capable of withstanding the effects of crop 
failure-: as staled in Chapter 1J. famine relief has become more of 
the nature of poor law relief. He has greater security of life and 
property. His rights are protected by law' and he has greater 
security of tenure. He has mure freedom of movement and a 
wider market for hLs crops and his labour, but on the other hand 

1 Bihar and Of inn : Drcmmti/ /fm>re 1 1 i/f 2 -1 q/ ihr Adxtmtfi&tiaK vmrf 
Drcrhpmrnt of (he Planner (Palnil. M>iJl- pp. - 07 , aoy, 
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he has t o face keener and more extensive competition, and he now 
has wants which it not always easy to supply, [lie growth of 
population which has been enabled by the Pa.t Btiiannka has 
moreover increased the pressure on the soil, and the pressure has 
not been appreciably relieved by agricultural improvements and 
a CO riser] nen t increase of producti ve capacity. Another consequence 
has been a morccUrmrnt of holdings w hich in many cases have been 
reduced below the subsistence level, but for thh the Hindu law 
governing the succession to and division of property is undoubtedly 
also responsible. 

It is open to question whether the changes in urban life have 
been so great and Far-reaching. There have manifestly been 
many changes. Did cities and towns, which owed Lhcir importance 
to political and economic conditions which have passed away, have 
decayed, chiefly because of the disappearance of the courts of 
sovereign rulers and princes, and of the industries and fine arts 
which they fostered, anil because of the diversion of trade to the 
railways from the rivers on which they were built, A case in point 
is Murshidyhul, a former capital of Bengal, of which Clive wrote 
after the baltle of Flas&cy that it was a city 'as extensive, populous, 
and rich m- the city of London with this difference that there are 
individuals possessing infinitely greater property than in the last 
city". On the other hand, seaports like Calcutta and Bombay have 
grown by leaps and bounds; some places like Jubbulpore and Delhi 
have gained or maintained their importance because they have 
become railway centres, while the latter has again become the seat 
of government; a new clasps of town, the industrial town, such as 
Jamshedpur and the mill-towns along the river Hooghly, has 
come into existence. Some cities reproduce many of ihe features 
of western urban life. Suburban town* tend to become dnrmi- 
to ties, from which mofnr~buscs and suburban train services bring 
hosts of black-coated and oilier workers every morning and to 
which they return every evening. The at reelts hum with mutur 
traffic—taxis, private cars, lorries and busts—which make their 
way along them together with the bullock-earl, moving at the rate 
of two miles an hour, which b characteristic of old India. There is 
u garish mixture nf East and West, seething bazaars, in which 
little one-storied thatched or tiled huts are huddled together in 
narrow alleys, and at ihe same time broad thoroughfares and tower- 
^8 concrete and masonry buildings of western architecture* 
blocks of flats, shops with plate-glass windows, and factory 
chimneys smirching the sky with smoke* There are the modern 
amenities of life and form.? of entertainment* such cinemas 
thronged by thousands every night* wireless sets in private homes, 
football matches which attract scores of thousands, and horse races 
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to which hundreds of thousands go, tn several cities improvement 
trims of a western type have been established and methods of 
Scientific town planning brought into operation, hut there are aba 
crowded and insanitary alums. Conditions are particularly bad in 
Bombay owing to the circumscribed limits of the island on which 
it ia built: here nearly 800,000 people, or ihrcc-q natters of the 
population* live in one-roomed tenement* with an average of four 
persons to the room. 

Another notable change lias been die growth of a middle class. 
The formation of such a class appears lo have attracted notice in 
1829, when an editorial article in an Indian-owned paper, ihe 
Bengal Herald, pointed out that, owing to the rise in the value of 
bnd t a class of society which was hitherto unknown* inter¬ 
mediate between the aristocracy and the poor, had sprung into 
existence and was daily growing in influence. Previous, it said, to 
its formation ‘the wealth of the country was in the hands of a few 
individuals, while all others were dependent on them, and the bulk 
of the people were in a state of abject poverty of nund and body, *« „ 
It is the dawn of a new era/ 1 The creation of this class was ascribed 
to the increase in land values and the consequent increase of wealth 
acquired by owners of Landed estates and urban property, hut it 
also included members of different professions, some of which 
were clue entirely to the British connexion with India. There was 
no legal profession in pre-British India except in Portuguese Goa, 
and there no such thing m a printed new a paper with a s tail of 
journalists, though there were w riters of manuscript news-letters. 
Civil engineering as a profession for Indians may be said to have 
been inaugurated by the establishment in 1848 by James Thomason 
of the engineering college at Rurki which bears his name* and the 
number of railway, mechanical, and electrical engineers trained cm 
western lines, besides civil and irrigation engineers, is now so great 
that it h difficult for them all to find openings. 


PRIMITIVE TRIBES 

'Phc contacts with the primitive tribes have been of a somewhat 
peculiar character owing to their low level of economic and cultural 
development The term is one of wide connotation* and there are 
22 A millions, approximately 7 per cent, of the population, to which 
it is applied. Here it is proposed only to refer to the larger tribes 
occupying extensive and cm the whole fairly well-defined blocks 
of territory in the hills, valleys, and plateaux of Assam, Chom 

J J, K- Msuitmd*r, tjajian Spctihn mmd lkrtum*nt* un British RiJe i-tQi.h 
i'937h P- lb- 
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Nay pur and the Santa! PargahJis s Central, and West India. These* 
in spite of many nuxliikatium of their religious, social* and 
economic life, still maintain tribal customs, an i ink tic cults, and 
customary personal law, and still, to a diminishing extent, speak 
tribal languages. Then: are also many small tribes or remnants of 
tribes, mostly of no great numerical strength, of which some live 
in scattered units in the hills and forests, particularly in South 
India, while others have no distinct tribal territory but are inter¬ 
mingled with the people of the open plains, or have such dose 
contacts with them that they have to a great extent become de- 
tribalm-d. Though of great ethnological interest, they arc not of 
such sociological Importance a. 1 - ihr larger communities, which 
have been less affected by encroachments from outside and arc still 
tribal entities* 

Wherever primitive races have conic into conflict or dose con¬ 
tact with mote advanced peoples, the former have been unable to 
hold their own because of their inferiority in mental capacity v 
military organisation, material advancement, and social efficiency * 
Some have been exterminated, some have degenerated and died 
out. others have been absorbed by the stronger races. !u India 
there was a long process of conquest and absorption into Hinduism, 
but the process was far from complete. Many tribes found an 
asylum in the forest-dad hills, where they lived in comparative 
isolation and security. Their territories, remote from the centres 
of population and difficult of access, had no attractions for settlers 
and were practically valueless fur the purpose* of revenue. The 
Muslim conquerors did not overrun them but were content with 
receiving irregularly paid tributes of diamonds and elephants, or 
made occasional Invasions in order to obtain them. They had no 
desire to explore the hills or build roads across them, and the idea 
of ascertaining and developing their mineral resources, or con¬ 
serving the forests, seems not to have dawned on them. So bug 
as the tribes abstained from raids on the cultivated plains, they were 
teft alone and were able to maintain their tribal system and tradi¬ 
tional manner of Life without interference or control, In that 
system there was little cohesion, for the tribes had no central co¬ 
ordinating authority but wen: organised in scattered villages and 
groups: of villages. 'Hie floods in Central India appear to have 
reached a higher stage of development, as they had watted towns 
and irrigation works of some magnitude—probably the work of 
imported Hindu Labour—and were organised in kingdoms* which 
endured until they were overthrown by the M amt has t after which 
they became more and more hindulged. Mt*ai were merely forest 
tribes, aorne peaceful denizens of the jungle, living uu the game 
which they hunted, the meagre crops which they grew*, and the 
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forest produce which tliisy collected, while others were warlike and 
eked out their lender resource# by forays in the plains* 

Prominent among the latter were the BhiJs, with whum the 
M a ratios waged constant and ruthless warfare, « r hich continued 
till they themselves were overthrow n by the British. The Marathas' 
altitude was like that of the early American settlers towards the 
Red Indians; in their eyes the only good Bhil was a dead Bhil, and 
they did their best in exterminate them by fair tight and treacher¬ 
ous massacre. In 1804 rme Maratha governor killed 7,000, in iHo6 
another a counted for 15,000. Captives were drowned, flung down 
wells and precipices, mutilated, and subjected to torture. With 
warlike tribes such as these, which were regarded as public 
enemies, there was scarcely any contact except that of armed 
conflict. In other eases, however, there was a certain amount of 
peaceful penetration, wandering Brahmans converting the chiefs 
to Hinduism, In this way the Meithei chiefs of Manipur were 
hinduized about two centuries ago + and their subjects followed 
their example. There was also some economic penetration- As 
Dr, Hutton has shown in Chapter XII, there was some influx of 
get tiers into C hot a Nagpur, where the Maharaja adopted Hinduism 
and made assignments of loud to Hindu adventurers and followers* 
with the result that aboriginals were ousted from ihch holdings, 
which passed into the possession of aliens. 

With the establishment of British rule a new set uf conditions 
w« created. The tribes were no longer left in isolation but 
brought under regulation and control by an all-powerful outside 
authority, which introduced a settled system of government. A 
state of warfare being incompatible with the Pax &TitQnnica t pre¬ 
dator)^ tribes were tirst subdued and then pacified. They were no 
longer treated as latunaditcs, whose hand was against everyone 
while everyone's hand was against them, but the aJtruistic prin¬ 
ciples of Christian civilization were applied. The first of these 
primitive peoples with whom the British came into contact 
were the Mai Pub arias of the Rajmahal liilh, w ho, impelled by the 
desire of plunder or driven by the stress of hunger and want* 
raided the villages at the foot of the hills and were in their turn 
subject to savage reprisals According to a report made by a 
judge in 1808, a perpetual savage warfare was waged by them 
against the inhabitants of the plains, and they were proscribed and 
hunted dow n like wild beasts, so much so that lie was informed that 
their heads used to be brought in by basket loads A 'X deadly feud', 
wrote Bishop Hebcr in 1824* 'existed till within die last forty years, 
between them and ihe cultivators uf the neighbouring low-lands, 
they being unlamed thieves and murderer*, continually making 
1 Fifth Ripo*t (Afxilnti, 4883), jj, 767. 
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forays, and the Mohammedan zemindars killing them like mad 
dogs and liters whenever they got them wiihin gunshot/* Their 
pacification had began in 1772, under the orders of Warren 
Hastings, who sent 3 small force against them under Captain 
Brooke with instructions to subdue the hill mhhera and induce 
them id ebAfiwm to the settled ways of peace by becoming culti¬ 
vators instead uf marauders. Two years later Warren Hastings 
announced tu the Directors of die East India Company that a tract 
of country which had been considered mateessibk and unknown, 
and which served only as a receptacle fur rubbers r had been re¬ 
duced to government and its inhabitants civilized- As a matter 
of fact the work had only begun. It was carried on by Captain 
Browne 11774-8) and brought to consummation by Augustus 
Cleveland, or Clevbnd (*778-84), rhe last of whom, in the words 
which Warren Hastings wrote for the inscription on his monument 
at H hagai pur* 

* without bloodshed or the terror of authority, employing only the means 
of Conciliation p conriden ce and benevolence, attempted and accomplished 
the entire subjection of the lawless and savage Inhabitants of the Jungle- 
terry 3 Rnjanulull, who had long infested the Belabouring lauds by 
their predatory im-ursEorts, inspired them with a taste for the arts of 
civilized life, und uiiad^ed them id ihe British government by a con-quest 
over their luimh— the most permanent and the most rational mode of 
dominion/ 

The secret of his success lay in his understanding of, anti 
sympathy with, the people committed to his charge and in his 
policy of recognizing ihe authority of tribal chiefs and head-men— 
si policy which was endorsed in 1796 by a regulation providing that 
all important casc^ should be tried by an assembly of tribal chiefs. 
The result i* seen in a report of iShy w hich stated that crimes stud 
affrays were few and the people quiet and content, and which 
ascribed this happy state of affairs lo the gtKXl policy of making 
ihe tribal chiefs solely responsible for the preservation of peace 
and good order in their territory. 

Cleveland was held tip as a model and his methods were followed 
by other British officers, such as Colonel Hall and Colonel Dixon 
among the Merf, Colonel Ovans and Sir James Out rain among the 
Bhib, and Sir jolts* Campbell and Major Chatteris Maepherson 
among thv Kundhs; all of these, like Cleveland, node personal 
contacts with the different tribes, leant! to undereland them, and 
won their confidence. The keynote of administration was that it 
should conform to tribal traditions and preserve tribal institutions 
and customs, subject, however, to the ethical ideas of the West, 

1 Nartatk ■* I 'ftijm frn- th*I'pprTPtnpmfitttif inJirt ( I$47I, vM. f, jv. pjo, 

‘ Jungle Tirss, mi old i\n\m ftir thn tract 
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which banned such practices os human sacrifice, slavery, and the 
persecution of witches. Much depended On the personal equation, 
i.c. the personalities of men who knew and were misted by these 
simple people. Those just mentioned had an extraordinary 
influence, and their memory was cherished long after they had 
died or departed fro::, tilt scenes of their labour;. In 1824. forty 
years after Cleveland's death. Bishop Ileber found that the people 
'gathered once a year at die monument erected to his memory and 
held 3 religious ceremony in his honour. Sir Walter Lawrence 
tells us that he used to see M«s worshipping every day at the 
shrine to Colonel Dixon close to his house at Beawar, the capital of 
Merwara, 1 

The object was to make the tribes themselves the agents of their 
oivn civilization, Efforts were made to stimulate education by the 
establishment of schools, agriculture by live distribution of seeds 
and implements, trade by means of fairs and bazaars. The chiefs 
were inside responsible for tlie maintenance of law and order, and 
among the Bahama, Mers, and Bhils corps of militia were raised 
which dealt with outbreaks and gave an outlet tor martial pro¬ 
clivities, Above all, die authority of tribal chiefs, councils, arid 
head-men was maintained and justice administered by them in 
accordance with customary law. At a Eater date (1877-92) a some¬ 
what similar system was introduced in Baluchistan by Sir Robert 
Sandernan, after whom it is called the Sondeman system. This 
briefly consists in the government of the tribes, as far as possible 
in accordance with their tribal customs, through the agency of 
their chiefs and head-men, who in some cases receive allowances 
(just as the chiefs and head-men of the Buharins have done since t he 
end of the eighteenth century), and by the employment of local 
levies for maintaining peace and good order, while disputes between 
different tribes and individual members of the same tribe arc 
settled by the councils of ciders known asjirjw. In this way the 
tribes themselves are given the responsibility for their own 
development under the supervision of British officers. 

With increasing fa cili ties for transport, tribal areas were opened 
up and there was on inevitable economic clash between the repre¬ 
sentatives of a civilisation with acquisitive propensities and simple 
races which hud none and only desired to keep their country to 
them selves. This was impossible, as in other parts of the world 
where primitive races inhabit areas with natural resources which 
they are incapable of developing. Europeans opened up mines m 
aortic areas and tea-gardens in others. Roads and railways were 
driven across the hills and through the forests. Forests were con¬ 
served by the State in the public interest both for the sake of the 
' Tit* In Jin »r «wf r js- 
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revenue which (hey yielded and In order to preserve the supply of 
t.mW required by (he general population and to prevent the 
injurious and widespread effects of denudation. The forests of 
India have been well described as die head-works of Nature's 
irrigation scheme. Their destruction affect* the water-supply as 
JUll as the climate, as the water precipitated by tropical rainfall no 
longer percolates the so if and niches (lie plain* in a gemfc Him, 
>ut pours down the bare hill-sides in sudden and disastrous floods' 
w hile wasteful or ruinous use cuts short the supply of timber, kt.[ 
required hy the general population. It was necessary therefore to 
husband the silvan riches of the country. but conservation reduced 
the limits within which the aboriginals could practice the nomadic 
system of cultivation known as jhum,* the only method of tillage 
known to many of them. It also curtailed or took away their 
lunting-gmunds. restricted the grazing-grounds of their cattle, 
an to a certain extent diminished the supply of forest products 
on which they relied to supplement their slender resources. Necd- 
lep to say these deprivations have been bitterly resented; Verier 
Ehym tells us in Umtt from I hr Jungle that the Gonds in cenlral 
India say that the kali ynga (the uge of darkness and decadence) 
began when government took the forests from them, tn addition 
V) all thi*, there was in some parts, notably Chota Nagpur ami the 
Yantai Purganys, an influx of Hindu and Muslim land-job Ws, 
traders, and usurers, who took advantage of the economic freedom 
postii sited by British rule. and of the court# of laws which en- 
iorccd contract*, to exploit simple and unsophisticated aboriginals, 
who were dispossessed of their holding* sometimes by legal process 
and sometime* bv illegal means. The village system in many cases 
went with the village lands, as aboriginal head-men were displaced 
and aliens. Paving no connexion with the tribe, clan, or village 
Wtie substituted for them* 

In some areas, such as the Kollian in Chou Nagpur and the 
Kliondmals in Orissa, where government was the sole landlord 
and there were no intermediate tenures, the landed rights of the 
aboriginals, Wll h which tJicir village svsicm is closely bound up, 
viere safe from encroachment. The position was very different in 
parts of the country, in particular Chuta Nagpur and the Santa! 
Targanas, where the problem was complicated hv the intrusion of 
non-aboriginal landlords. The history of these two tract* lias bn, 
in the words of the local govemmem, one of continuous exploitation 
and dispossession of the aboriginals, punctuated by disorder and 
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even rebellion* until special and adequate protection was given. 1 
For a long time no protective measure* were taken owing largely 
to ignorance of tribal languages ami systems of land tenures by 
local administrative officers, and even more perhaps the introduc¬ 
tion of a legal system and standardized form of administration like 
those in force in mure advanced districts. In order to vindicate 
their rights* the id lie* ruse from time to time in rebellions, such as 
the KnJ rebellion of 1831 and the Santa! warof 1855. Intendingonly 
to kill and expel the Hindu and Muslim landlords, land-jobbers, 
and usurers who preyed on diem, they found themselves com* 
mitted to a hopeless tight with spears and axes, bows and arrows 
against the forces of government armed with weapons of precision. 

Hopeless though such struggles were* they drew attention to 
the grievances of the aboriginals and secured for them protection 
which they would not otherwise have received. Protection was 
afforded by a specialized system of administration, the exclusion 
of law* suited only tu people in 3 more advanced stage of civilisa¬ 
tion, regtstration of rights in land, and special legislation pre¬ 
venting inter alia the transfer of land to non-aboriginals and 
limiting the rate of interest on loans. Legislative and administra¬ 
tive measures of a similar character have been adopted in other 
provinces, and officers charged with the protection and promotion 
of the aboriginalH 1 welfare have been appointed, e,g. Backward 
Class Officers in Bombay* Cochin, and Travancore and the Labour 
Commissioner in Madras. Although the Acta enacted for their 
benciti have been frequently eircumvented> they have served as 
a bulwark against attacks nil their right*, and tn the areas where 
these laws are in force the aboriginals have escaped the fate of their 
fellows in unprotected areas, who have lust their lands and suffered 
economic degradation by being reduced tu the status of landless 
labourers. 

The protection of aboriginals has been due to the application 
of the humanitarian principles of the West by a western govern¬ 
ment, acting cm the dictates of its own conscience and its sense of 
obligation towards backward race*, and not in response to a de¬ 
mand from any section of the community except the aboriginals 
themselves. For some time past, however* a consciousness of 
responsibility for them has begun to dawn on the minds of edu¬ 
cated Indians, In Bombay the legislature hm taken a sympathetic 
interest in them and hH:aS bodies Imve taken measure* to improve 
rintir condition* On the other hand, according to a statement 
made by the- government of Bihar and Qriasj in 1935, the legisla¬ 
ture of that province has taken little interest in the backward 

* Get-muma India Aa r ryjs ■ Bxdmdtd a>i4 Fottialfy KxthuM Amu, 
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tribes except to press for the removal of exiting forma of protec¬ 
tion; the Indian Natiurtii! Congress has token no interest in them 
efcccpr to exploit them for political purposes: and local bodies have 
usually been far more anxious to provide for non-aboriginal than 
for aboriginal needs except in a few districts where the aboriginals 
themselves have effective representation on them. In ihb province 
an Indian officer in charge of one district where two- thirds of the 
population consists of aboriginals states that during three years 
lie never heard □ single public non utter a word of concern for 
them or refer to the necessity of local bodies taking measures for 
protec ling their interests or assisting in their development 1 The 
genera! public are indifferent to their welfare* regarding them as 
savages or barbarians outside the pale of Hinduism, with whom 
those within the pale have no concern- Their feeling resembles 
that of the Greeks towards die barbarians* one of contempt for 
beings having a lower order of intelligence and standing at a lower 
level of civilization, accompanied, in some cases, by a sense of 
antipathy and of positive repugnance* For example, Hindus and 
Muslims alike are said to look on tile Garos of Assam as little 
better than animals; the pollution they cause is so great that Hindu 
barber’s refuse to cut the hair of missionaries contaminated by 
association with them.* 

As might have been expected with such a medley of widely 
scattered, disparate races, the effects of the impact of civilization 
haw varied according to die nature and extent of the influences 
brought In bear on different trills, such as the development of 
communications, economic penetralia n t protection by government p 
immigration Irom outside, and also the emigration of aboriginals, 
whether to hew coal in coal-mines, work ax JaWtirers in tea- 
gardens and rice-fields* or serve as scavengers in the streets of 
great cities. I here arc few which have not been affected in one wav 
ur another. Some were even swept up in the whirlwind of the 
Great War; there were labour corps of Santab and Nagas in 
France and Mesopotamia, and a battalion of J harwas (meaning men 
of the jungle}, which wits raised in Assam, served in Mesopotamia. 
In some cases the changes in religious beliefs, soda! customs, and 
general manner of life have been so slight as to be negligible- 
1 here are still a few tribes in the States which live in isolation* fly 
from strangers, practise primitive method:* of cultivation* and hum 
game with spears, bows, and arrows. Tribes such as thrxe cannot 
he said to he affected in any way by western influences, either 
direct or derivative, by the British system of government, or by the 

1 IbaJ... Fp. 107, I ly, 
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economic contacts it has enabled* One such is the tribe of Jus rig? 
or Fainas (meaning people of the leaves or leaf-wearers) in the 
Orissa States. An attempt was made in 1871 to introduce the out¬ 
ward garb of civilization by getting the women to discard the girdle 
of leaves which was ihcsr only dress and wear cotton cloth in its 
stead. Those who came within the sphere of British influence, we 
are told. were clothed by order of the government* and their chief 
was persuaded to do the same good work for others. An English 
officer called a meeting of the tribe* made a speech, and solemnly 
bunded out pieces of doth to the women, to the number of nearly 
2 k ooo, after which the leaves which had dad them weir gathered 
in a heap and burnt. 1 Little has since been heard of the tribe, but 
a brat-hand account given in 1931 by Mr. Vivian Melb in The 
People 0/ the Leaves shows that, in die State of Ralrakhol at leasts 
they are at die nadir of primitivism. He lived for some time among 
them and found that they still wore leaves and nothing else, lived 
from day to day on the fruit which they gathered from the forest 
in which they lived and 01 j the roots which they grubbed up either 
w ith their hands or with pieces of flint, like men of the Stone Age* 
could not count above five, and in thdr sexual relations observed 
no table of kindred or affinity hut were more like animals. As for 
western influences they had not even a conception of the existence 
of Europeans except in a legendary kind of why. 

Tribes, notably the frontier tribes in Assam, living in areas 
where there has been little bum ill ration, have maintained economic 
independence, while their tribal institutions have been preserved 
to the utmost limit compatible with a modern system of govern¬ 
ment, the authority of their chiefs and head-men being maintained 
as pan of the administration. They arc in a very different position 
from tribes in the interior which have had more and closer con¬ 
tacts with the people of the plains. Some of the latter tribes have 
lieen able to preserve, in a large measure, their social customs and 
personal law* but there is generally a gradual disintegration owing 
to economic pressure ami the infiltration of Hinduism. This 
steadily and surely permeates into tribal strongholds, assisted by 
education, which, it has been observed, turns the thoughts of its 
recipients to Hinduism, Some tribes have been already absorbed 
into Hinduism and have lost tribal identity. Among others the 
process is in operation, some sections haring become binduized 
and detrihalizeth others remaining animistic and tribalthree- 
fourths of the Bhils and one-half of the Go mis are now Hindus, 
In the ten years ending in ttjji one and a half millions changed 
their Tribal religion? for the Hindu faith. I he adoption ol Hindu¬ 
ism Ticces&arih involves a change of social system. It also leads 
1 W. YV. I iutiler. The Imiim Empire I i&Sj). p- ^4. 
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in some cases to the loss of the tribal language; in the case of one 
tribe which is partly Hindu and partly animistic, nine -ten ills of 
the Hindiibreel section have given, up the use of the language of 
their forefathers, while it is retained by three-fourths of those who 
adhere to animistic cults, 11 appears, however, that tribal languages 
are nnt necessarily submerged by the advancing tide of Hinduism. 
They are replaced by Aryan languages where there is little or no 
economic independence, but where this exist**, with a consequent 
social consciousness, the tribal languages survive hindtiizatinn. 
To this the last Census Commissioner of India, Dr. Hutton, 
ascribed their obvious vitality in eastern India in spite of rapid 
hind million.’ The influence of Christianity is less widely fdt, 
dimply because of the paucity of missionaries who have only been 
able to work in selected areas, but with some remarkable results; 
citie-half of the Lushats and one-fifth of the Mundas and Onion b 
have been convened to Christianity. Christianity is no leas a sol¬ 
vent of tribal solidarity than Hinduism, but it is not so destructive 
of tribal languages, which have, on the contrary, become more 
firmly established by being reduced to writing hy missionaries. 

Some of the aims of early administrators have been realized. 
Predatory tribes have adopted the settled ways of peace; inter- 
netinc wars and bJotxl-feuds, such as were once the rule of life 
among the Magas and Hhils, have ceased. This, however, is not all 
train, for a loss of self-respect and stamina is noticeable in the ease 
of snme tribes, which were formerly proud of their independence 
and warlike prowess and wistfully regret their loss of manhood 
and Freedom. Gihcr tribes, however, have welcomed the change. 

I he Kondhs still sing songs expressing their gratitude to Sir John 
Campbell and Major Charters Macpher&on tor the era of peace 
which they' inaugurated some ninety years ago. Their country, 
it is related, was in dlarkncss; murder, bloodshed, and rapine were 
me, but Kaibon (Campbell) Saheb brought it from darkness to 
jifiht, put a stop to murder and Woodshed, and made rhe land 
beautiful. After him tame Motiokella (Macphfcrson) Saheb, who 
nissli schools* so that the people acquired wisdom ami riches,* 

Ihtrharou& customs have been abolished tmd the people have. 
gradually acquiesced in their sibdiiion, though there have been 
occ^ionaJ fri*p#cs. OldbdUefo die hard, and during the Mutiny 
™ 1 ®57“£+ vhm the brilish evacuated their district* the Hoa took 
advantage of the disappearance of authority to kill off all men and 
women suspected of soreery ami witchcraft In tSS^ when the 
hnfidhs of the State of Kahhandi rose in rebelHon became they 
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were being ousted from their lands by Hindu immigrants, they 
revived the old ceremony of human sacrifice, killing captives and 
hacking off pieces of their flesh, which they buried in the fields 
as an offering tn the earth-goddess which would ensure their 
fertility. In (907 again the Ktmdhs or the Agency Tracts of 
Madras presented a petition to the District Magistrate during a 
period of dnmghi and scarcity hogging him tn sanction the re¬ 
newal of the rite- These, however, arc exceptions to the general rule 
of acquiescence. The Kflndhs are content to sacrifice buffaloes 
instead of men; head-hunting N'agas decorate their houses with 
pumpkins instead of human heads and are satisfied with decapi¬ 
tating calves ur puppies or slicing off the tops of wooden posts. 1 

Other aims have not been realized. Improved methods of 
agriculture have been accepted in some cases, but there lias been 
little industrial advance, the general level of education is very Iow r . 
and the great mtyorityare illiterate grid ignorant. Education, how- 
eve r, though handicapped by the fact that tn many cases the 
medium of instruction is an Aryan language and not the mother 
tongue, has made some advance, especially in tracts where 
Christianity has spread? the Christian convert is as ready as his 
unbaptized brother is reluctant to learn. Some tribesmen, as e g. 
among the Kulis and Bhik ol Bombay and the MlmtUs of C'hota 
Nagpur, have advanced sufficiently to be able id obtain employ mem 
as school-teachers juid clerks and to serve on local bodies. In Assam 
a Khasi has, as Dr. Hutton points out, risen to the position of a 
Minister in the local government, hut the Ivbasis arc in many wavs 
a peculiar people and have far outstripped others in the progress 
to civilization. They practise matriarchy, the mother and not 
the father being the head of the family and also in some pans 
the sole owner of property. They have a spirit of enterprise which 
is not met with in other tribes, and have shown unusual powers of 
receptivity, readily adapting themselves to, and taking advantage 
of. new conditions. They are singular among the tribes in being 
keen traders. They took up the cultivation of potatoes when it was 
introduced over a century ago, and they now 1 own extensive orange 
groves. There has moreover been, a mass movement to Christianity', 
and they have taken kindly to education and acquired .1 creditable 
degree of literacy. Other tribes lag behind them In material 
advancement, being slow to adopt new occupations, having scarcely 
any industrial bent, and leaving trade to outsiders. Taken sis a 
whole, they scent to lack the mental equipment and acumen neces¬ 
sary' for 3 competitive life and to be unable to adjust themselves 
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to new conditions and hold their nwn against a more highly organ¬ 
ized economic order, 

Not only has con tact with civilimtion done little for their de¬ 
velopment but tl has caused a Certain amount of dcgi-ncrati-nti* 
All who have had relations with them have been impressed by their 
essential honesty and truthfulness when living in seclusion and 
observing the taws of their own society and by the loss of those 
virtues when they become more sophisticated and civilized. They 
themselves acknowledge a moral decline, which they attribute to 
contact with foreigners. be, Hindus and Muslims; the Hamate, for 
example, declare that they have learnt to steal and lie from the 
Hindu ‘cats 1 * Drunkenness is a vice which has not been imported 
by modem civilization but which has increased under its in fluency 
Hard drinking is an immemorial feature of tribal life in India, hut 
it was largely seasonal and periodic, c.g. carouses synchronised 
with the dowering of the inumtu tree (Bussm tulifotia) from which 
a spirit is distilled, and religious festivals at different times of the 
year were the occasion for debauches. But home-brewed liquor b 
neither so potent nor so stupefying as excise liquor; a matt drinking 
the former to excess may lie drunk for a day but not incapacitated 
for days together The evils of drunkenness arc apparent to the 
tribes themselves and occasionally prohibition movements are 
launched. Thus, m T908 the Kondhs of the Khondmals in Orissa 
took a vow of total abstinence, and two yeare later, finding that 
they could not resist temptation so lung as there were liquor shops 
at hand, presented a memorial begging government to close them 
all on the ground that drink was impoverishing them and causing 
their ruin. This request was granted, 

Education has to a certain extent helped to enlarge ideas, and it 
has had the practical advantage that those who ran read and write 
arc no longer so much at the mercy of landlords, whose underlings 
are unable 10 fob otf fraudulent rent-receipts on them. On the 
other hand, it is apt to make them out of touch with their environ¬ 
ment* ^nd, as already stated, it predisposes them to Elindubm, 
Hie adoption of the latter b in some respects a gain. It b the fir-it 
step to a more sober life, for Hindu ism discourager immoderate 
indulgence in liquor, and it involves the recognition of the 
standards mF a civilized morality, Hut it also impair* the solidarity 
of the tribe; it tends to destroy the sanctions on which morality 
rested and the taboos which were its safeguard; it involves a loss 
of personal dignity and freedom. The unreclaimed aboriginal has 
no inferiority complex but is sturdy and independent, acknow¬ 
ledging no Hindu ns hh superior; he practises adult marriage, and 
he is free from the Hindu tabws on food and drink. The admis¬ 
sion of the superiority of Hinduism is the beginning of a decline 
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f»l independence. and lie eventually sinks the level of ihc 
depressed classes, is tied by the shackles of the caste system with 
its irrational conventions and dietary 1 restrictions, and copies, 
the less desirable customs of the lower castes, such as child 
marriage. 

On a general survey it may be said that the history of the primitive 
tribes since- the inception of British rule is a somewhat distressing 
T^cord of £ hr effects f if an alien civilization impinging on simple and 
backward peoples. In a few case& these effects have been so de- 
ff Inactive as almost to cause extinction, a& fur instance among the 
Andamanese and Todaa mentioned in Chapter XJ 1 . Other tribes, 
however, have increased and multiplied, and the fact that there are 
still over 2Q millions coming nnih-r the category of primitive tribes 
speaks for itself. The civilisation with which they have come into 
contact has been mainly Indian and not western. The chief villain 
of the piece his been the Indian mber than the European. As 
Dr. Hutton points out, it is owing to the opening up of their 
country, to the exploitation and settlement of outsiders, that the 
hill trihe* have probably experienced the greatest detriment. 
They suffered from victimisation and spoliation by Indian traders 
and agriculturists, oppressive landlords and grasping usurers. The 
process of disintegration was assisted by die infiltration of Hindu* 
ism. bor these external influences British rule was ultimateJv 
responsible as it facilitated contacts with tribes whk h tad hitherto 
been unaffected or only slightly affected by them. At the same 
time the British government was itself directly responsible for 
much that was either beneficial or harmful. Its western methods 
iff administration, Lis law courts, its conservation uf forests, and, 
to some extent, its excise policy til effected tribal life. I t pacified 
predatory tribes* fed them into settled ways of peace, and abolished 
barbarous customs. The administrative system was, it is true, often 
fumed, in Dr, HuttorTs wards, without reference to the interests 
of the tribesmen and in ignorance of. or indifference to, their 
special needs and tribal customs. Hut honest and conscientious 
efforts were made to remedy mistakes when they were realized 
and to adjust the system to their circumstances. For the isolation 
which bad been their defence against encroachment the govern¬ 
ment ^uhsti tilted the protection of special laws. To the- latter many 
tribes iiwe the preservation of their landed fights, (hough un¬ 
doubtedly others losl them in whole or in pan, owing to the failure 
of government to apply protective measures either in due time or 
in due measure, It must at any rate be pm down to its credit that 
it recognized its responsibility for their welfare and constituted 
itself their guardian, ant! on the transfer of power to governmeots 
responsible not to the British Parliament but to elected represen- 
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lativcs of the Indbn people, it tcmk measures to secure the con¬ 
tinuance of its policy' by conferring on Governors of provinces 3 
special responsibility for tibrir protection and by constituting, for 
the larger tribes at least, area* in which a simpler form of admiuis- 
fortiori more suited to their needs is in force. 

Among other direct European influences, mention 4 ioukl he 
made of the work done by European muskmari^ which has 
been a power for good and a civilizing influence of the highest 
kind, though it has tended to destroy tribal solidarity. Inter utiti, 
wherever it boa penetrated, Christianity has put on end to devil- 
worship and the orgies of drunkenness and sexual debauch which 
accompanied harvest and in Lining festivals. It has brought a 
higher standard of morals and the enlarging ideas of education; 
it has assisted in economic betterment. In this connexion, 
reference may lye made to a special branch of work among what are 
called criminal trilses. These arc tribes with whom crime—dacoity, 
theft, and burglary in part ecu Ur—is an hereditary occupation. 
Among the Sansis of North India, for example, every man* w oman, 
and child is a thief by birth and profession. The government was 
obliged to lake measures to protect the general public against these 
predatory communities and in 1&71 passed the Criminal Tribes Act 
lor their regulation and control. Attempts were made to reclaim 
them by mean* of agricultural and industrial settkmtatts, to which 
,1 certain number were relegated, but the efforts to turn them 
into honest men failed* 'Die criminal tribes were extraordinarily 
difficult Id deal with- In one case, w hen they were given land, they 
asked for cattle, and when cattle were given, they sold them. They 
next asked for seed and ate it In another colony the land could 
only be tilled by hired labour, for which govensment paid. The 
diIHcully in dealing with them was enhanced by the fact that they 
are untouchables with whom no Hindu, of good caste will willin^lv 
come into close personal contact* and also no doubt by the fact 
ihjt they themselves felt that the object was nut redemption hut 
repression. 'Him- was, in Fact, more discipline and control thru 
reclamation and reform. Government was baffled by the problem 
unit I in the early years r>F the twentieth century it iiegan to make 
use of the services of the Salvation Army. The inimtn of sett le- 
merits at bat began to realize that these were nut pen id i nonunions, 
Vhe Salvation Army officers lived among them and exercised a 
personal and humanizing influence, to which the criminal tribes 
responded. Describing hh visit to one settlement Mr, Harold 
Jlegbic remarks: l The least rtnaginative mars, l think, could nor 
(ail to be struck if he »uw these Rliiftu*, thi-*e former murderers, 
burglars md dacofts, working intelligently at the looms, peacefully 
cultivating the land, and learning wish pleasure and delight to he 
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dairymen and poultry-keepers, under the spell of kindness and the 
made of Christian love/ 1 

NATIONALISM 

One of the most notable consequences of British rule has been 
the birth and growth of a .spirit of nationalism binding together 
different races and communities and transcending the harriers 
caused by a multiplicity of tangtiages t chough by no means 
obliterating rhe line$ of religious cleavage- Such q spirit did nor 
exist when the British appeared on the Indian scene* and the estab¬ 
lishment of their dominion ^as facilitated by its absence. There 
was a clan spirit among the Rajputs of Rajputqna, and there were 
actional loyalties or regional ustiondhcrnSj ns among the Maraths* 
and Sikhs, bur no common all-India cnn^citjuancss or capacity for 
combined action. Lack of racial, religious, and linguistic homo¬ 
geneity militated against solidarity, as also did the lack of means of 
easy and rapid mfcrcomnuinicaucm; in all countries with poor 
means of communication life fends to be intensely local. Commu¬ 
nity of interests and action was, indeed, no more 10 beexpecred than 
in Europe. If is all the more remarkable that a feeling i>f nationa¬ 
lism should have devdnped p because India, although it h only as 
large :rs Europe without Russia* is mote polygon its religious 
division* kite sharper, and its civilization is by no means so uniform. 
On the other hand, its different peoples have nut ihr same sense of 
ravin I consciousness or the same separation of economic in tercet* 
as those of Europe. It b largely on thk account that the nationalism 
of India is very different from the nationalism of Europe. In 
Europe nations arc divided by political animosities* conflicting 
ambitions, and very diverse interests. Nationalism has accordingly 
been :i disintegrating force, setting nation against n si ion and 
preventing international concord. In India it has been e unifying 
force, operating in a society which is largely sectional ized by 
religion and caste and is racially far from homogeneous. It has 
helped to infptanl in many different peoples a sentiment of unity 
Lind riatjoniil identity transcending regional difference^ and so io 
create a pan-Indian spirit, welding them together into a sentient 
whole. Nationalism in India is, in effect, a quest for nasionhotMj, 
a desire tor a united India, and an ambition for a greater India. 

Its birdi and growih have been due to a combination of causes. 
imprimis there has been the pressure of an alien government. 
John Stuart Mill observed in liepretentative Government : 

* When nation* which have Ijmti divided arc under a despotic govern¬ 
ment which is stranger to nil uf them, nnd chooses Iis instruments 

1 Ofhrr Shffp (T^I | J F p. 31 is. 
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indifferently from all* in the course of a few gencraiium* identity of 
situation often produces harmony of feeling, and the different races 
ccime to fed toward* each other m fellow countrymen, ponieularly if 
they are dispersed over the Mine tract of country/ 

In India such a feeling has been produced hy the unifying force of 
British rule. It ha*, been fed by memories uf tht p^E, when India 
was ruled by her own sons. There has been a natural mitipathy to 
the domination of a foreign race, with which there was no fusion, 
and a feeling that it deprived Indian? of that sense of self-respect 
which b common to self-governing peoples. S alk of 'the white 
man's burden 1 irritated Indians who compared their position to 
that of Slatted carrying the old man of rise sea. The P*tx Brifarnica 
created the conditions necessary for the growth of national con¬ 
sciousness and for uninterrupted political development- English 
education instilled ideas of nationhood and political freedom, to 
’which the Press gave voice and for which it secured wide circu¬ 
lation. Widely separated territories and communities found a 
common tongue in the English language and were brought into 
closer touch by railways, the post, and the telegraph. 

The spirit of nationalism has found expression both in the form 
of cultural nationalism, described in the section un L The Clash 
of Cultures 1 , and in that of political nationalism, with which this 
section will mainly deal. The former lias shown reaction against 
western influences* the latter sympathetic response to them. It 
owes much to the study of national movements in the W est am! 
of English literature* which is variously called the literature r>f 
revolt and, more justly, the literature of freedom, 

"On the political side', writes one nt shr nationalL^ leaders* 'Indian 
national ism has been inspired and strengthened by the forces of 
European nationalism . . . The nationalist calendar uf great men 
followed by Young India coiil-iin* Mich names as those of Washington, 
Cavour* Mazidni, Bismarck, Kossuth t Emmett, Parnell, hy the side uf 
Partap, kamdiis, Guru Guvind Singh, Sivaji, Tipu Sutlan and the Runi 
of Jhansi / 1 

Not only the ideas but the technique and phraseology of western 
political movements were horrmved unstintingly; all was grisl that 
came to the nationalist mill. The western machinery of agitation 
was set to work through the newspapers, platform oratory, pamph¬ 
leteering. mass meetings, monster petitions, &c. Political associa¬ 
tions were formed with names adopted or adapted from the West, 
.'inch as the National Congress and the Hume Rule League. A 
terrorist movement* separatist in Sis aim s and criniinml in its 
methods was set- on foot which copied Russian nihilist methods of 

1 I ..-ljpjU Y«lrt§ thriin. An tt}IfTprrhiti\M an*l *J HiftOty o/ tk* Sntit*mH\t 
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organisation and justified its outrages by Marzinia gropcl of 
political assassination and Kossuth a s gospel of violence. The latest 
instance of imitaiivcness k the pledge taken by members of the 
National Congress on "Independence Day 1 (a 6 January)* which k 
largely inspired by the American Declaration of Independence, 
as may he *een from the extracts printed below .. 1 

With all this receptivity of western ideas and practice, there was 
an underiving and deep-routed antagonism to the West on the part 
of both reaction anes and radicals. This was demon created by the 
repercussions in India of the victory of Japan in the Russo- 
Japanese war, which, in the words of Indians, thrilled and electri¬ 
fied the country. The enthusiasm it aroused showed very dearly 
rhe existence of a pan-Asiatic spirit—what Meredith Townsend 
called a. comity of Asia * 1 a disposition to believe that Asia belongs 
of right to Asiatics and to take pleasure in any event w hich brings 
that tight nearer to realization* It was acclaimed as the triumph 
of the East over the West, of an oriental David over a western 
Goliath, and was taken to be a practical and signal refutation of the 
claim of western superiority* The moral drawn from Et was that 
India, like japan* might grow to her full stature as a nation And 
win a seat of honour among the nations* And it lias been pointed 
out that it was from this time that the term "Indian nationalism"* 
which so far had had little currency, came into common use A 

A few years after the final downfall of the Mura I ha power Sir 
John Malcolm warned the officers serving under him in Central 
India that, though the power of the British owed much to the 
contrast between the moderation of iforir rak and the oppression to 
which the country had been subject, this source of strength was 
bound to disappear gradually as the memory ut past misgovern- 
mtnt faded. Men had forgotten their feelings of patriotism in the 
contemplation of their present security, but those feelings must 
gradually be revived and brought into action by the knowledge 
which it*was the duty of the British to impart, while the unifying 
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elleci of their system of government was bound to make the people 
more accessible to 5 ;hose common motives of action which arc tin? 
foundations of union. 1 ISir John Malcolm's remarks referred to 
the territories which had Ik :cn under Marat ha rub, but they are 
of general application, and the course of events has justified his 
prediction, Ai first the people welcomed the cessation of chronic 
disorder and due security afforded by good governments but the 
liquidation of turmoil and insecurity became a wasting asset 
In course of time familiarity dulled the edge of appreciation. Relief 
and content gave place to discontent among the upper classes, who 
dwelt on the loss they had sustained by British ascendency and 
contrasted their exclusion from positions# of authority with the 
influence and power which they had formerly exercised. 

'Our government\ wrote a young civil servant in ifiji, ‘is, ao far as 
the native* arc concerned, a pure despotism, one of the moat cheerless 
and uninviting kind. All office* of trust and power arc held by Euro¬ 
pean*. The native* are protected from oppression* it is true, and they 
enjoy under our laws many advantages* which they never dreamt of 
under their own tyrannical rulers; but, if they have nothing tr> dread, 
they have at the same time nothing to ktok forward to/ 1 

A more liberal policy was pursued after 1833. but the reins of 
government were kept in British hands and the measures taken to 
associate Indians with the administration were not sufficient to 
quench smouldering discontent,, which broke into flame in the 
Mutiny, 

There were up to this time two current* of thought having didr 
source in a feeling of nut mu id km, cute Indian and revolutionary* 
the other western and institutional. Attention was drawn to 
them in 1 S3S by Sir Charles Trevelyan in his brochure Oh lh 
Education of ilit Profile in India, iri which he remarked on the 
contrast between the ideas prevalent in a place like Delhi, where 
English education had not been introduced, anti lit Bengal, where 
it had begun 10 influence though 1, In the former, owing to the 
absence of any at temp! to alter the current of fed mg, the national 
habits of thinking remained unchanged- The upper classes 
cherished the idea of regaining power and authority, the lower nf 
having avenues of wealth and distinction opened to them. Nigh 
and low 1 rich and pftur P had only one idea of improving their 
political condition, viz, the expulsion of the British vi ft ami* and 
the rc-c&tibltshtnent of an Indian form of government. On the 
other hand, m Ikngal those who had received an English educa¬ 
tion and become imbued with the political conceptions which it 
conveyed p aimed at constitutional development on western lines. 

1 .Wfwf."TF tvf C*nt*id Snrfitt [1 Kij>. td. ip, jpfa 434 4 jnPi 
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They desired peaceful evolution instead of violent revolution and 
looked forward to a gradual constitutional development and die 
eventual establish mem of a national representative assembly. Doth 
these schemes, as Trevelyan pointed out, presupposed the termi¬ 
nation of British mle, hut while its sudden and violent overthrow 
was a necessary preliminary to the unc h the oilier postulated the 
gradual withdrawal of British domination as the people became 
fit to govern themselves. He ascribed the difference between 
the two ctinfiicring views solely to the influence of English educa¬ 
tion on the unc side and its absence on the other, and did not 
perhaps give sufficient consideration to die fact that Bengal ha 
long been a subject country' and its people had not the same spirit 
of independence as those V Hindustan, where Indian rule had 
not long passed a wav and the titular emperor still maintained a 
diminished dignity at Delhi, which had for centuries been the seat 
of imperial power and imperial splendour. 

He himself held that the casting connexion between Great 
Britain and India could not, in the nature of things, be permartenr. 
No effort of policy could prevent the people recovering their 
independence. The only thing to do was to secure a gradual and 
peaceful transfer of power bv means of English education. 1 his 
would be a political education. The educated class, at brat * 
minority would in course of time become a majority, and political 
institutions would have to be adapted to their increased capacity 
for self-government. ,r l*hq change will thus he peaceably and 
graduallv effected: there will be no struggle, no mutual exaspera¬ 
tion; the natives will have independence after first learning how to 
make a good use of it; we shall liave exchanged profitable subjects 
for still more profitable allies.' This was not an isolated expression 
of opinion. Jaoqucmomt, who was in India from 1821) to 
found that thoiw who urged the introduction of English education 
said openly that the British supremacy could not he eternal and 
that it was a duty of humanity to prepare India to govern hcrScll 
by raising the moral and intellectual Capacity of the people by 
means of English education, 'Such', he said, * the reforming 
spirit of our times that one often hears this language even on 
the lips of the officer* of the English government- 1 \ iews of this 
kind, openly expressed in India and given wide circulation by 
Trevelyan's brochure, cannot have failed to awaken a response 
among the Indian literati quite apart from other impelling motives. 

The reactionary type of nationdism vm strongly jo evidence 
during the Mutiny, when various ephemeral forms uf goveiwnant 
of the old Indian pattern were set up I he king of Dvlu i. me 
lineal descendant of the Mughal emperors, was proclaimed 
* /niton sB* 9 ***$** meahnA by C- A- PbOUfm {v*foh P 
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Emperor and mandate* issued in his name; a governor was pm- 
claimed in Roliilkhand under the old ride of Nawah Nazim; Nana 
Sahib assumed the title of Pesbvva, But there w as no real unity or 
sense of Indian nationalism, except m common opposition to the 
British. Allegiance to the titular emperor was so. nominal that he 
merely a rvi fmnimt. Nana K.diih\s ambition was to re¬ 
establish the Mamba empire: the Rant of jhansi fought for her 
own hand' various local magnates and petty Rajas assumed inde¬ 
pendent jurisdiction. After the Mutiny The small party oi those 
who advocated constitutional reform, and whose ultimate objective 
was the establishment of a Western form of national government, 
grew in number* and strength. It drew its recruit & from the 
English-educated class, in which ideas of freedom, of nationhood, 
and of government of the people, by the people, For the jpeople 
were generated by the study of English and American history and 
of western political philosophy. As noticed elsewhere, it was 
common, even as early as iKjfi, for those who were educated in 
English colleges in ’acquire in the course of ihdr classic reading a 
violent nationality (nr) and a longing for the liberation of India 
from a foreign yoke' Spanking the tongue* reading the books, and 
sharing many of tire ideas of Thr ruling race, they felt themselves 
intellectual peers of the British, and resented the domination or 
tutelage of the latter and the position of inferiority which the. 
themselves occupied. 

I he British Lhemsclvtj created aspinilions culminating in de¬ 
mands which their system of government could nut satisfy. Tin- 
contrast between principle and practice* between thr theoretical 
affirmation of rights and the actual denial of them, was criticized. 
It was argued that England, whose constitutional history' was otic 
ol struggle for and attainment of democratic liberty, should do 
unto others as she would Ire done by. Capacity for self-government 
wa * asserted. The imputation of political incapacity was contested 
ur countered with the argument r 'Assuming that we are not yet fit 
lor representative government, why should we not be allowed to 
have deliberative assemblies like the I louses tif Convocation m the 
Church of England, so that our opinions may be known before 
laws are enacted? 1 Studies of Burke Ikntham, Mill, and other 
philosophical Radicals were reinforced by observation of con¬ 
temporary events in Europe, in particular lire rise of united Italy. 
1 he work* of Mazzini became popular among politically mEnded 
intellectuals, and the cry of Italy for the Italian* found an echo 
in the cry of India lor the Indians. A further stimulus to tire move¬ 
ment h said by Lajpai Rai to have been given by the Imperial 
Uiirbur of 1877, tit which Lord Lyttdfl announced the assumption 
by Queen Victoria of the title of Empress of India, r lhm t ire holds, 
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raised, in theory At least, the status of Indian subjects of the Queen 
to that of citizens of the Empire and marked the beginning of the 
movement which filled the educated Indian with the idea of 
obtaining his nchtful place in the Empire- 1 Others, liowcrvifer, 
either openly or secretly* advocated a severance of the Britcdi 
connexion by revolutionary violence, h was noticed in the same 
year that rank treason was preadied and a war of independence 
miked of, and the tone of a section of the Indian I’ress became so 
inftaminatciry doit it was brought under control by ah Act, which 
remained in operation for three years (1878-81)* 

The foundation of the Indian National Congress m 18K5 may 
be said to have changed the movement from an unorganized 
aspiration to an organized force, small at first hut gradually grow¬ 
ing in strength. It owed ks origin to the initiative and organizing 
ability of an Englishman, Mr, A, O Hume, whose object wwlo 
counteract revolutionary tendencies by means of a body working 
on constitutional lines* which would Ik: li training-ground tor 
parliamentary government and, by diffusing a sense of political 
consciousness, promote tile political regeneration of the country. 
He waa convinced that an association of this kind was necessary 
as a safety-valve, providing an outlet lor forces which might other- 
ivifkr cause a disastrous explosion. 1 It: believed that there was a 
dangerous state of unrest, due to economic stress among the masses 
and a hitter anti-gtsvcmmeni spirit among the educated classes, 
which might produce a revolutionary rising like the Mutiny- 
Religious tenders and other responsible persona, with whom 
Hume wbb in tuuch, warned him that India was full of inflammable 
material which might easily be set ablaze. The jungle, they said, 
is dry and a strong wind i* blowing. 


This*, he said a few vears laict, fc is how the case wh put 10 me. And 
knowing the country and the people ae I do-hiving been through 
something of the same kind, though m a small scale, in the Mutiny— 
and having convinced mysdf that the evidence of the esistmg stale of ihc 
proletariat was real and Trustworthy, 1 could lint 1 hen .and I do not now, 
doubt tlmt we were then truly in extreme danger ot 1 most terrible 
tvvnluiiuhT 

There is .1 somewhat remfuMiIe similarity in the language used 
at this time Ixnh by the Viceroy, Lord Ripm. and by Hume to 
describe die situation caused by the impact of western civilization. 


1 l^jp.ai Rhj, VtiUrtS tmiUi: --Jn IttfrrfntliMUW ami V Fillt&V vf th* XtUkrtUfHn 
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In a despatch proposing a system of local self-government which 
the former wrote in 1882/ he said that a movement hail begun 
which would advance with greater rapidity and force every year* It 
wjlh necessary to provide an outlet for the ambitions and aspirations 
which had been created by the education, civilisation, and material 
progress introduced by she British. Hb language almost recalls the 
story of F rankenstcin and hb monster, for he went on to say that 
new forces liad been called into being, which they liad hitherto 
failed to guide and control, and there was .1 new-bom spirit of 
progress which must be prevented from becoming, either from 
blind indifference or stupid repression, a source of serious political 
danger. In the same vein Hume declared that a ferment had been 
created by western ideas, education, in vent eom, and appliances, 
which was at work with a rapidly increasing intensity. Its products 
must be given am overt and constitutional channel of discharge 
instead of being left to fester under the surface, The British 
government, by the dissemination of western education and 
western ideas of liberty, had let loose forces which* unless w isely 
governed and controlled, mighty and indeed certainly must sonnet 
ur Later, involve cnnsci|uences ok* disastrous to contemplate* 
I hey must therdore be guided into safe channels while there 
was yet lime. 

Itoth men had similar ideas as to the remedy. Both alike 
wonted to introduce some means of political education and give 
the people a training in the working of representative institutions, 
but they differed as to methods, Ripon thought that the training- 
ground * In jo Id l>e the administration of local affaire in association 
with the government. Local government, or local self-government, 
as it is called in India, was, he said, Jh instrument of popular 
political education. Hume favoured an outside body, having no 
connexion with government, which would not he concerned merely 
with local affairs but discuss* and ventilate views oei. all-India 
questions and so help to create a sense of political consciousness* 
and national unity. 

One of the speakers at the first Congress, Mr. Subramania 
Aiynr of Madras, declared that for the first time in the history of 
the Indian people there wis the phenomenon of national unity, 
but this must lx? regarded as the expression of a hope and not as a 
sober Statement of fact. Disunity was sufficiently obvious in 1887 
when a Hindu delegate wished to move a resolution in favour of 
prohibition of cow-kfflttig, which the Muslims would have 
opposed tooth and nail and it had to be kid down that zin resolu¬ 
tion should be moved, and no subject discussed, 1 l* which there 
was unanimous or nearly unanimous objection on the part of 
1 k WoJI, lj/r of th* ftni Marqutu uf Rip*** (i Ql l \ vtiL ii F p. 
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either the Hindu or Muslim delegates, Hume himself admitted 
that in certain provinces and from certain points uf vita the move¬ 
ment was premature. The Congress at its first inception anti for 
many years afterward# belied its name, for tt was not national in 
the sense that it was representative of India as a whole. It repre¬ 
sented merely the educated portion of India which was liberal- 
minded and more or less imbued with European ideas. The masse* 
took no interest in it; they wanted agrarian and not political rights 
The attitude of the Muslim community and of the landed and 
pmjHrnied classes, which at first w» one of detachment rather 
than of opposition, changed to antagonism in 1888. when liuiiie 
set cm foot aggressive propaganda for the political education of the 
masses, Widespread and intensive agitation of a western type was 
begun. Lecturers were sent out; over i.000 meetings were held in 
towns and villages; pamphlets, tracts, and leaflets were distributed 
broadcast. One pamphlet, which was translated into twelve 
different Indian languages, raised a storm. By way of a parable it 
contrasted two villages, one typifying India under representative 
government, rhe other India under the existing system. I he former 
was thriving and prosperous, the latter 4 scene of tnisetj. Its 
people were oppressed and grew poorer every day; half their 
houses were in ruin; their land was going mu of cultivation; a 
picture was given of a Britisli official under the suggestive name 
of Mr. Zahardasf, meaning oppressor. The moral of the parable 
wav that if the people w anted to improve their lot, they must unite 
and press for representative institutions. The Congress should 
confine itself to constitutional methods; recourse to violent action 
must inevitably ruin their cause, whereas by united, patient, and 
constitutional agitation, they were certain ultimately ro gam an 
tiiat thev could reasonably or justly ask fur. 

Propaganda and publications uf this kind caused alarm. It was 
believed ihat their effect must he lo endanger the peace of India 
hv making the credulous and ill- informed masses think that all 
their evils were due to the country being governed by the British 
Appeals to the populace would produce unrest which might culmi¬ 
nate in a second Mutiny, An opposition party was organized 
among the Muslims bv Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan, who vehemently 
maintained that the Congress movement was 4 Hindu one, aiming 
at the establishment of a government which would be English in 
name hut Hindu in reality, tf Muslims joined the movement, they 
would be used as cat’s-paws hv the Hindus mid be the tirst to suffer 
if there was an outbreak which government had to crush. He 
maintained that the lesson of the Mutiny should not be forgotten. 
The Hindus began it, the Muslim* rushed into it, and. be mg looked 
on as the spear-head of the attack on British power, had suffered 
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ever since. They and their noble families were ruined, and dib 
would again be the result if they toot part in political agitation. 1 

Although the personnel of the nationalist party was mainly 
Hindu, it can scarcely be said at this time lo have drawn inspiration 
from Hinduism. The objects of the movement w r crc political and 
secular and had no suffusion of religious sentiment. Its main¬ 
spring w as the political thought of western Europe; it framed its 
programme in accordance with the ideas of Victorian Liberalism; 
it aimed at reproducing English political institutions and estahlish- 
ing a CQRBlitUUnn of western design and con h miction. Not only 
were its leaders versed in European political theories, but they 
■ilwayK had an eye on GFeat Britain and endeavoured to gain the 
co-operation and support of British politicians. Their objective 
was representative government but in subordination t-« the imperial 
parliament. There was no idea of severing the British connexion. 
On the contrary, its continuance was desired as essential to the 
welfare of India. 'The benehrs which had followed the establish¬ 
ment of British rule were frankly acknowledged, and the fact was 
appreciated that India hud obtained as a free gift rights which 
Englishmen had wan only after centuries, of struggle, such as 
freedom of speech and petition, liberty of the Press, and religious 
toleration. 

In course of time the feeling changed to one of impatience 
at the slowness of the advance effected by peaceful met finds of 
agitation and of a resentful bitterness against the British. A section 
of rhe Indian Vtcos bubbled with venom. It patently or Insidiously 
advocated violence; a leading member of rhe Congress party, who 
WiLs distinguished tor (rankness, observed at the National Congress 
uf 1887: fc 1 here is a kind of maniacal writing in many of the petty 
vernacular papers that would t|Uulify P and^hiiiiLd qualify, the writers 
tor prison diet.' In die dosing years of ifir nineteenth century 
an extremist party came into active being which was avowedly 
revolutionary, and the ruifiomlist movement > as represented by it, 
was given a religious complexion. The man chiefly responxibk for 
this was Hal Gangadhar Tifak* proprietor and editor of the most 
influential Marathi newspaper in western India. A champion of 
orthodox and reactionary Hinduism, he gave nationalism a new 
meaning taken From Hindu ideology. It was his object to energize 
thy nationalist movement by the dynamic of religion, to move 
Hinduism from its customary quietism and make it a militant 
torce. Nationalism was not u> seek eo-operaiiun from outside or 
have any foreign clement. It was to be at once anti-British and suitt- 
Muihru. [ he Indian-born Muslim was an intruder as well as the 

1 Sy«i Akmtd Khun. 77 n< prrwu Stmt of ?h4mW Potifia fAlUhabbJ 18 S&S 
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British from the West- Each was the representative of an alien 
civilization and, ns such, each must be attacked and overthrown. 

The movement under his leadership was associated with celebra¬ 
tions in honour of the pod Ganpati (or Oantrsh) and also of the 
Marat ha national hero, Sivaji. 1 The people were urged to follow 
the example of the latter, who, it was pointed out, hud delivered his 
country by establishing Swaraj {self-government} and religion. 
An association was formed for military and physical iraining, which 
bore the designation of a ‘society for the removal of obstacles to 
religion'. As might be expected, and as was no doubt intended, 
this, mixture of nationalism with religion produced an explosive 
compound, the aim in view being independence and the means of 
attaining it revolutionary force and not the paih of peaceful pro¬ 
gress and constitutional reform followed by the Congress party. 
The nationalist movement accordingly was now divided between 
two sections, one reverting to the Indian and revolutionary type, 
while the other continued on western and constitutional lines, 

Many Indian newspapers continued to foster, by direct state¬ 
ments and indirect insinuation®, a spirit of bitterness and rancorous 
hatred of British rule. They constantly inveighed against the 
government us foreign, selfish, and tyrannical. Nothing good could 
be said about it. It drained India of its wealth and impoverished 
the people. India was exploited, emasculated. enslaved by it—to 
mention common cliches. The godless education which it had 
introduced destroyed religion. It sought to destroy caste by im¬ 
ports of salt, sugar, and doth which were polluted by impure 
matter. The roads and railways, which U built across hues of 
drainage, and the canals, which spread a sheet 9 f water over the 
countiy, produced malaria, from whose ravages, it was alleged, 
India had formerly been free. What was worst: was that it spread 
plague of malice aforethought by poisoning wells, \ later variant 
of this charge was that plague was raging in London and that the 
government shipped plague-infested rats to India by P* fie 0 * 
steamers The only Cure for India's \\h was to wits independence 
by driving the British out^ It would be 0 holy war in which true 
patriots should sacrifice themselves and. it need be* become 
martyrs. Actually* the holy war wa$ merely a campaign of 
terrorism and of political assassinations* to counter which special 
measures were taken against the Indian Prcsa. In tt)oS an Act was 
passed for the prevent ion of incitements in murder ami other 
offences in newspapers. This was followed two years later by an 
Act fur a more rigorous control of the Press, the mover ot ■ftbich 
explained that it had been necessitated by the conduct ut The ntost 

r hoiiJttJ m muUBi&ainht MuflM rute*nih-er up HumteiKndfiit Ubiplnm, 
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influential and the most widely trad section of the Indian Press. 
These newspapers, lie said, "have prepared die soil In which 
anarchy flourishes; they have sown Lhe seed and are answerable 
for the crop. ThU is no mere general statement; the chain of 
causation is clear. Not only does the campaign of violence date 
from the change tone in the Press, but sped tic outbursts of 
incitement have been followed by specific outrages* 1 

Nationalism became almost a cult followed with religious 
fervour, and even fanaticism, by a I'oiisltkmhtc body of Hindus. 
1 here was a kind of religious pmoaifieatinn of nationalism, which 
was rapturously referred to as an incarnation of Krishna* the 
divine saviour uf his people. The L«rd Krishna", i t was announced 
in an article in one paper, 'is our nationality*... Nationalism is a 
divinely appointed shukti (Le. power) of the Eternal/■ Members 
of the terrorist party spent part oS their time in readitia evolu¬ 
tionary works produced in the West and part in studying Hindu 
scriptures, liihI found justification and encouragement in both. 
I he Bhflgavad-gtitt, in particular* became u devotional manual, 
a distorted interpretation being given to its sublime teaching. By a 
strange perversion, it was represented as giving sanction to assassi¬ 
nation and other crimes in the national cause, the mentality for 
which was created by inculcating die principle uf submission to 
the divine wiiL and by suggesting that they were in accordance 
w ith the Mayer Lila, i u. the inscrutable ways uf the divine Mother 
of the Universe, The murderer of Sir William Curzom-WylJk 
(in 1009) said before Ids execution: *Asa Hindu 1 (eel thai wrong 
in my country is an insult to the gods. Her cause is the cause of 
Sri Ram; her service h the service of Sri Krishna. Poor in wealth 
ami intellect, a wn like myself lias nothing else to ntfer the Mother 
luit his own blood, ami so l have sacrificed the same on her altar. 1 

The Bengali novelet Bankini Clumdra Charter^ had already 
given 3 mystical significance to the idea of the? motherland by 
interpreting the great goddess Durga in her different man if eola¬ 
tions us symbolic of national evolution. According to a Bengali 
nationalist lender, Bipin Chandra Pal, such an interpretation 

imparted a new moaning to the current ceremonialism of flic country , 
and tnultituetei, while worship ping dther Juguddhairi.or KaJi.br Ditrga, 
accost them with dcvafimi and enthusiasm, with the inspiring ciy of 
Bunde Mfltmm, , The tfanshgiinitin!i of these symbol* \& at once 
the i;jnise and the evidence of the depth ami tlie ^trtngth *jf thr present 
movement. The w ondcrful tmn&figtiraiioii of the old gods and godiJrait* 
m carrying die message of new muiumilmn to the women and the jnasaes 
of the country, r * 

C. |- MfCWI^ .\ xrrth tnjin pp. * jj, JJi 

Ripin Uiamlia fal. Thr Spirit uf ImEian Mtitmi/rirn, p, jb, Hande Mqtariim 

nwuftp iunpjv 11ml, Mother". It I he refrain «f a in one of ih* my*h 
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A higher noie was struck bv Swami Vivekananda. the chief ex* 
poncm of the doctrines called the new Vedsnlism, who taught 
that a spiritual awakening was a necessary condition of national 
greatness. In the wends of the same writer: 

‘Neo-Vetijjitism demands a social, 3n economic and a political re¬ 
construction such as will be helpful to the spiritual life of e'er, indi- 
viduil member nt the conm^tumy. Mre spiritual note ot the present 
nationalist tiU’vetnetU its India is entirely derived from I his \ orialic 


thought.' 

ti has been said bv an Indian that the heart of In Jin is eternally 
religious and cannot understand anything unless it is stated in 
religious terms. The truth of this dictum was realized by nationa¬ 
list tender?, who were well aware of the religious hem of Indian 
psychology. One uf them who toured through Bengal from itjoo 
to 1903, preaching the cause of independence, perceived that a 
purely political propaganda made no impression arid was con¬ 
vinced that an appeal to patriotism would have liiiir force unless 
it was fortified by appeals to religious sentiment . 1 When, again,, 
an agitation was set on foot in 1905 against die partition of Bengal, 
with the object of demonstrating national unity against that 
measure, it was found that national sentiment alone was not suffi¬ 
cient to move the masses. The leader uf this agitation accordingly 
urged dull 3 religions turn should he given to the movement by 
means of ceremonies in honour of Kali and Sakti;- and meetings 
held in temples and vows to boycott British goods taken m trie 
name uf Kali did much to popularize the cause. 

In spite, however, of all the efforts which were made, the masses 
were not really stirred till Mr. tiaudhi roused mass emotionalism, 
partly because of his magnetic personality and reputation for 
saintliness and partly because of the nature of his utterances, 
which supplied spiritual motives for collective action. He took 
some of the religious terms of Hiudunffl ftud gave ih.£nri a political 
meaning, so that political doctrines were clothed in the phraseology 
of spiritual conceptions. Stoaraj or self-government was adv orated 
not only as a political but also as a personal idem, connoting l>oth 
the rule of India by Indians and the control of the lower by the 

of lljnfemi QianUri ChattMfl. which wjw t» pucan of pniiw nf r|w muthtrlirtI 
«U|*r.hk to ih* SUm tin*JWM I"**- Like thr Ul«r. It brew* ■ kind of 
national jintlji’jTii hut tt, (he P*S*»KV quirted abort Hbiw», 11 Kail uiu. nliKmUn 
impli-tlion*. rhouah lh«*c wcic not prntfO* in ihe nM"d» many of those- who 

SVJifKTW Commit*. (Calcutta, i'>: «». p. » Over thirty 
W Isltr I,V -Ml: The poliiwim fli.a ™ ^ P“™V 'T? 

of (he vitljgf. Iikr inmc JTtanpr anminl out of thf TaiUrO. 

liAml when * idilhMMnn In I hr vilinpr*. tncpMsanl' ttuck tfl fun! ifia»Ktmai 
Ktciuih and briu him rh*P Jiipfe irtfcnnip; he for thmi drhv*nui« 

anil liappinrui-' Lot cit., V Yrjra-Rnnvfl. Larntr rtf f < I y J* I, p. t J<. 

J Sir V. Chinoi, /hIm Umeri (iQioh P- 34 *- 
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higher self. ’Real I lome Rule', he announced, % seif*rule or sejf- 
controL Just as India should work out her own salvation, so every 
individual nun should wort out his salvation for himself. Spiritual 
regeneration should be the prelude to political liberal inn and 
engender the moral forces necessary for self-government. The 
weapon* which he recommended lor political action were Itajkiwed 
- religious associations, such as tatyagralm, or the mice of tnith. 
and the doctrine of suffering and sacrifice covered bv the icrm 
c ™! 1 - J Jlirt doctrine succeeded where the cult of violence had 
felled to make an impression. The activities o( the Congress partv 
nad undoubtedly led to a wider diffusion of political consciousness 
anti tu a certain degree of unification on the basis of common 
political a,ms, but it was Mr. Gandhi who, as said hv an Indian 
writer, made nationalism a practical and intelligent creed to the 
masses and converted a movement which had been confined to 
the intelligentsia into a mass movement. 1 

J he religious phase of nationalism is nmv passing a wav, and it 
“* become increasingly secularised, though the religious associa¬ 
tions connected with the motherland appear to persist, if we may 
judge from the religious personification of India apparent in die 
recent erection of a temple near Hmares dedicated to Mother 
India. There fa a left group which, taking its ideology from 
secularist Russia rather than from spiritual India, derides religion 
as mere religiosity and condemns it as a source of national weak¬ 
ness and a harrier to progress. Others hold up Turkey as an 
exemplar, pointing to its recovery of independence and power, the 
process which it has made, and the reforms which have been 
(. Heeled under the leadership of Kemal Atttturk i Mustapha Kemal). 
In the words of Rabindranath Tagore, the victorious banner of 
J urkey is Hying high in Asian skies, the sound of the wheels of 
progress which Kemai AtatuHt ret gome [ms stirred the indent 
soil of India, I lie death of the tatter was the occasion for paeans 
ol praise of his work; in an article by the then President of die 
National Congress entitled Kcma] the Patron Saint of Asia 1 , he 
was eulogized for rescuing Turkey from the slough uf political 
dependence and intellect md degradation and fur suppressing Mind 
lurmalihtn and overthrowing the orthodoxy which, it was said 
is the enemy of true religion.* 

bJJh t ^ < ti? l8 Ti^^ represented, by the Congress did not commend 
. the Musitm community, to whom it seemed to promise 
he establishment of a Hindu parry in .1 position of dominance 
Islam heme a religious democracy, democratic principles were not 
altogether a novelty, but they apprehended that, under a system 

■ K. Kunhfetvwft, - f CirihsatUmal Buy (MstJni.. pp . lA 
SrT A ™ (Csleims, 1 W9 >, vvL i, 1®. », pp. 7 . rP *■ 
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of representative government, they would he a permanent minority* 
their economic and other interests would be sacrificed to those of 
the Hindus, and their distinctive culture would be in danger of 
extinction. Moreover, as is explained elsewhere, regional nation¬ 
ality. being opposed to their cherished idea of a world-wide 
Muslim confraternity* is in ihtir estimation not the highest form 
of political development, To Indian Muslims Lhe central fact b 
that they arc niembers of a society which has no territorial limits 
and which is at once cosmopolitan and exclusive. Their loyalties 
are therefore largely extra-Indian. On this account they were 
attracted by pfliv-isbmism, and later, when that hope proved 
illusory, by the idea of Islamic internationalism advocated by 
Sir Muhammad Iqbal* 

A reaction lias, however, set in owing to the growing realization 
of the fact that other Muslim countries such as Turkey 1 have 
become nationally aelf-centred and Like little interest in their 
coreligionists in India* Muslims arc beginning to fed that, for the 
sake of getf-p reservation, they must foster and develop u sense of 
national consciousness, as the Hindus have, and work out their 
salvation by their own efforts. The phrase *a Muslim nation in 
IndLT lias been coined, h k claimed that they should he recog¬ 
nized as a national entity and not as n minority community. "There 
is increasing insistence on die fact that their history, tradition, ami 
social system are fundamentally different from those at other 
sections of the population* and schemes leave krti mini Led for die 
constitution of homogeneous Muslim areas m which they could 
maintain a separate social, cultural, and religious life. A few years 
ago a bfof ur federation of States in the north of Indb was sug¬ 
gested* which was to consist of the Punjab, the North-West 
Frontier Province* Kashmir* Sind, and Baluchistan, and w hich was 
to he known as Pakistan. This proposal was opposed tin the ground 
that it made tor separatism and would create a kind of Ulster in 
India; but recently the idea has been revived in a different 
and larger form, suggestions being made for a federation of 
culturally homogeneous Muslim states At its annual session in 
1940 the All-Indk Muslim League unanimously adopted a reso¬ 
lution that areas where Muslims are numerically in a majority, 
as in the north-went and cast of India, should be grouped as sn 
independent Slate of which the constituent units should be 

autonomous. 

With a lew exceptions the Muslims have generally held aloof 
from die nationalist movement as represented by either the Umv- 
gress or the terrorist party and have concentrated on promoting 
their communal welfare and protecting their communal interests- 
They joined, however, in lhe demand fiir self-government, subject 

3 c 
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tv the provision of safeguards for their separate interests, and in 
19** their central organisation, the All-India MusUiO League, 
agreed to take common action with the Congress. This 
ivas unly a temporary alliance and the concordat whs nut 
*p*W to by the great body of conservative opinion. In 1919 again 
an extremist section made common cause with the Congress party 
during the KhiUfat agitation, which was connected with the post¬ 
war settlement with Turkey and with the position of the Sultan 
of 'Turkey as Khulif, or commander of the faithful, when 
threatened by she loss of temporal power. "There were leaders 
who announced, when the Afghan war broke out, that it was 
unlawful to fight against (he Amir and a boundeti duty to join ma 
jiW or holy war against the English. It was given out that it was 
a religious obligation to leave India, a land under the domination of 
non-believers, and undertake a hijrat or migration to an Islamic 
country. This injunct inn was obeved bv iiimc 20,000 to 
.10,000 misguided Muslims of the North-West Frontier Province 
and Sind, who in 1920 sold all that they had. often for a mere song, 
and mo veil across the frontier into Afghanistan, Their pilgrimage 
was a t in dotfmifa. "I housands of the Muhajirut, as they were 
called, died of hunger, thirst, and exhaustion nn the road to Kabul. 
Of the survivors a Tew got through to Turknttan; others drifted 
back to India, ruined and disillusioned. Another and still more 
disastrous outcome of the Khilafar agitation was the outbreak in 
the following year of the Mopish rebellion in Malahir, in which 
the massacre and forcible conversion of Hindus by the fanatical 
Mophihs w recked the hopes of a Hindu -M uslim unity which 
Mr. Gandhi had entertained. 

Ten years later another Muslim movement was started in the 
North-West Frontier Province and joined forces with the Con¬ 
gress party, 'This was the Red Shirt movement, which presented 
some curious features dur to a combination of motives or influences 
—anti-British and communist, nationalist and religions, political 
and economic. At the outset there were signs of communist or 
Bolshevist influence. Its adherents wort shirts deed in various 
shades of red ami marched under banners beating the device of 
thi' crossed hummer and sickle with the legend Workers and 
Peasants of Hie World Unde' One at least of the leaders of it had 
licen traiiic i at a Soviet centre at Tashkent, Communist ideas 
were apparent 10 threats to landowners that they would be ex¬ 
propriated mid their land distributed ctpuilly among the people, 
lint to the great majority the Bolshevist signs and slogans were 
merely symbolic of opposition to ‘British imperialism', and, us time 
went on, the hammer and sickle ceased to lie insignia of the move¬ 
ment. It became largely economic as well as political—a kind of 
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/wwm. its. leader announced in 1931 that it had only two 
iiurpi^es: first, to win freedom tor the country and secondly to 
f tt d the ttungrv and clothe the naked. Jn connexion with die hrtt 
aim, he gave out: The Congress is a nation* and1 not a Hindu 
hodv. Il ls working as a body against the British. I have therefore 
joined it and made common cause with it to gel nd of the English 
A* regards the latter, the economic distress which prevailed al the 
time was exploited, and there was a vigorous propaganda against 
the payment nt revenue and of the lines levied by government for 
irrigation. The anti-re venue campaign was perhaps the chief 
binding forte of the movement. At the flume' time certain Is iimic 
ideas came into plav. The designation ut KhuJai KkdmatgW, 
i t servants of Gfld. was adopted, and tlie idea of an independent 
Muslim territory gained sympathy from many who did not join 

With these exceptions the Muslims as a body have been stead¬ 
fastly opposed to the Congress party, and since the new constitu¬ 
tion was inaugurated their opposition has hardened i hefonn of 

nationalism which that partV represents is repudiated. I he L01 - 
irress is held to be a Hindu body with Hindu aspirations. In* 
asserted that its object is to establish a totalitarian *tiie on the 
basis of a single party, that of Hindus. It 1* complained that since 
rlie new coiBtitutiimW been in operation the interestsof Muslin* 
have hern subordinated to those ot Hindus in provuues which 
have Comrrts-s ministries supported hy a dominant Hindu majumy. 
and that die Muslims have been reduced to the position of bench* 
men* or ' camp-follower*’. or to that which the Sudeten German* 
held under the Czechs in Czechoslovakia before 193b. On this and 
other accounts the breach between them and the Hindus 
widened, and their group consciousness has been intensified. 
Communal reparation, the antipathy between *• two com¬ 
munities, their conflicting historical and cultural tmdih ar£ ciir 
divergent sympathies and interests, thus prevent the aiuiiimu't of 
bill national unity. Religion is still the dominant dilfcrenlial of 

India hm as race is of Europe, . . 

There arc many whose love of their religion 1* ^ ca ^ cr t j, um ^ 
of their omtOtrv and whose sentiment is 1 am a Muslim first 
an Indian afterwards*. Notwithstanding howcvcr lus conscious- 
ness of membership of a wo rid-wide community, rhe Indian 
Muslim, no less than the Hindu, lias a dccplyrooredlovcnlndia 
and a palmate desire for ns well-being. Although he f«b the 
impulse of a .m.rt than national I lie India ishisoolWg^ tin l-i- 
ground of hi* thoughts and hopes. II*deeper byalt.es an|g>^ 
to Islam, but hb affections centre on his native land. He has, tn 
■ Set Entl Imtitl {Emergtncy MHttvrti), Cmd. 4014 l‘ 93 *>- Pl> 11 * “* 4 - 
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tact* tint form of national spirit which is known as pttriodsm- 
4 feeling expressed by the Prddent of the AJI- India Muslim 
League in 1915: When a question concerning the welfare 
of India and of justice \n Indians wises, [ am not only an Endian 
Erst, but an Indian next and an Indian to the last, an Indian 
and an Indian atone, favouring no community anil no individual* 
but on the side of those Who desire the advancement of India m a 
whole. 1 

It is thU spirit which has made Indians regard lhc fortunes 
of Indians overseas as matters of national concern. Its strength is 
seen in the intense interest aroused h\ racial discrimination in 
South Africa and Kenya and the indignation caused bv the dh- 
abilities imposed upon Indians. Differentiation of treatment is 
regarded derogatory to national sdf-respecr. "['he grievances 
*d Indians overseas are a common platform nn which different 
political sections uniic and join in the demand that they should be 
recognized as equal objects of the British Lmpire- 

[bin higher spirit of nationalism* the selfless inve of country 
which seeks only its good, hits animated many wht> have held aloof 
(mm politics, h animated such men as Rapa Ram Mohan Ray, the 
monument on whose tomb at Bristol records his unwearied labours 
to promote the social, moral, and physical condition of the people 
of India and his constant zealous advocacy of whatever tended to 
advance (hegtory of God and the welfare of man. It was Lhc same 
ifpirh that impelled Mr. Justice Run tide to say that it was his 
ambition to be born again and again in India to work patiently for 
her uplift.* Ji breathes through the profession of faith contained 
in the rules of the Screams of India Society, vise, 

%mc of county must so fill the heart that tall tbt shall appear as of 
little monient by its side, A fiimiu p^iriiHiiini whjch rejoices at every 
opportunity o/ sacrifice for the iiiut her laud, a (huitulc^ heart which 
refuses m he turned back from sts o!i>ect by difficulty nr danger, u deep 
faith in the purpose ut Provident* th*i£ nothing can shake—equipped 
wu|] these, ilit worker mutt nun no hjii mbaiMi and reverently seek 
die jiw which corner of spending oneself In the service uf one's country/ 

I hi* society was founded, met its rules drafted, by Mr, G. K. 
Gokhsilr, who, in drawing Up its constitution* h said to have been 
undoubtedly influenced by the example the Jesuits,- for Its 
rnembers, like those of the order of Jesus, are trained for, and 
dedicated to. their mission. Its avowed objects arc to train national 
missionaries for the service uf India and to promote the true 
interests uf the Indian people, 1 he first vows taken by a member 
are that he will always have India in his thought* and serve her 

1 K, SuliKu Rjui, JWM MfUiprifi (MkIw, UJ3), p. 49. 
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without seeking any personal advantage and that he will regard all 
Indian* as broth eta and work fur the advance ment of all without 
distinction of caste or Cfecd, The goal Is defined as sdf-govcm* 
mcm within die Empire and a higher life fur their countrymen, in 
whom a higher type of character is tu be built up. the Indian mind 
being liberated from the thraldum of old-world ideas and assimi¬ 
lating all dot is highest and best in the life and thought and 
character of the West, The Servants of India Society has already 
created a Tradition of national service, and similar ideab inspire 
thousands of others who have no connexion with ii but are equally 
anxious to spend themselves in service to their country, whether 
by work during epidemics of disease cir the sudden calamities of 
floods, or by patient efforts for rural reconstruction. 

The feeling of national self-respect to which reference has 
already t>ccn made in connexion with the treatment of Indians 
Overseas is an important element in Indian nationalism. India, or 
at least educated opinion in India. has become wo rid-conscious 
and sets great slurc by the opinion of the outside world and 
especially of the progressive nations of the West- Indians* like the 
Irish, arc peculiarly sensitive to anything that honours them and 
ihdr country' and tosses them and it in thtif own esItmmlioEi and 
in that of other countries. National dignity and prestige are very 
dear to them, and they have an ardent desire to lie recognized as 
one of the advanced peoples of the u r nrld h the heir ul all the ages 
marching in the foremost filet of time* It is this emotion which 
inspired the lines addressed to India, the motherland, by Mrs. 
Sarojiui Naidu: 

l„i[ wc vvuultl thrill the liE^h star* with thy story 

And set thee a^ain in I he tSrcfrum of glory'. 

Its effect is to produce a healthy spirit of emulation and so stimu¬ 
late advance, which takes a western direction ft* the standards 
which India wishes to live up to arc those set by the western 
world. The public opinion of the West Is the bar by which she is 
ready to be tried. Its influence Is discernible in many directions. 
It ih apparent in the advocacy of reforms, such as the removal 
of untoiichahilLiv, in connexion with which it b frequently said; 
-How can our country take her rightful place among the nations 
of the world if we allow our countrymen to remain sunk in ignor¬ 
ance and degradation T It has been a factor In public policy and 
life* and its operation is seen in such matters as the adoption of 
labour legislation, the enfranchisement of women, and measures 
for the improvement of their position, > particularly as regards child 
marriage, an added stimulus being given hy a publication by an 
American lady, which strengthened the determination that India 
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should not be "a proverb mid a byword" among western nations* 
It was partly responsible for the demand for a democratic system 
of the modem western type. There were of course other deter¬ 
minants* There was the political education of a century during 
which a represenutive system of government had been held up as 
a model. There was too the practical consideration that Great 
Britain would be unwilling to surer in the institution of any other 
system. The adoption of democracy was therefore the price to he 
paid for autonomy, But there was also the feeling that a represen¬ 
tative system would be an outward symbol of India's progress 
and tlm she would not be regarded as an equal of the western 
democratic nations if she hud any other. 

Democracy postulates a conception of equality which is exotic 
to India, and at one time many shared the view expressed by the 
President of the Indian National Congress in 1904, Sir Henry Cot- 
ton, in his presidential address, in which he said that it was a fact 
which should never be lost sight of that India, in spite of all its 
changes, was,and always had been, an aristocratic country, and any 
attempt 10 democratize Indian imtltuifoiuiwascaLcubtcd to result in 
failure, 1 Some favoured the old Indian type nf personal govern¬ 
ment, which is still maintained in the Indian Slates, and which 
was felt to be congenial to tlie Indian temperament. But its re- 
introduction in British India was scouted because it was not the 
British system, and India, by accepting it. would be looked down 
upon as reactionary and retrograde. 

Whatevei ' n said Mr. G. K, Clot hair, "may be our natural inclinations 
and tendencies, it i& incompatible with our self-respect 10 be content 
with personal government under present condition*. \\c could pul up 
with it under Lite Mngub ^nd in Native States because it is thrir Form 
of government, They do not rule ua ti> one way and themselves in 
annthcr. But ii is not your method and you cannot apply ii to ns with¬ 
out despising un/ 

"We Feel that you have contempt for m because wr submit to personal 
and despotic government and so we feel tbit it ib 1101 compatible with 
ltdf-re^pett to Acquiesce in it. You would disdain to hr governed in that 
way ynuraelvL'fh, and so you despise those who submit to it' 1 

The driving force of political nationalism has been the desire 
of Indians to obtain control over their nwn destinies and so find 
Opportunities for rielf-cxprcssion and self-realization. Some hold 
that ihb end can be attained within flic British Oniuuninvcidth of 
Nations, and there is a solid, though not always very vncal, body 
of opinion in favour of keeping India within the British Empire but 

’ Hu rancr?TC pmpos.ii! wju i hu the COOHitutidli irt the tugiibhaca hlumki 
Ic 11’ framed hu to udtml nattLenien u-hou pcxnnin jtuJ iuiui in iht cMmtry 
fi!iuk > [| I him to •• .,1 - 

4 K. (i , Mi)bu tn h d rj.t trutin {i r ii^j, p. *S. 
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with full Dominion status, the attainment of which has also been 
accepteil by the British government as the natural issue of India's 
progress. Others insist that India should not be a dependency of 
Great Britain. The affirmation of belief made by members of the 
National Congress says inter vliu 1 ''The British government in 
India has not only deprived the Indian people of their freedom, 
but has based itself on exploitation of the masses and has ruined 
India economically, politically, culturally, and spiritually. We 
believe therefore that India must sever the British connexion and 
attain puma steprp/ or complete independence. A resolution 
passed by the Congress in 1939 affirms that it aims at the inde¬ 
pendence of India and rite establishment of a democratic State 
with a constitution framed by a constituent assembly elected by 
the free will of the people without foreign interference. I his 
statement of aims was reiterated in 1940. 

The arguments in support of this resolution are obviously drawn 
from tlu- ideology of modern western democracy. It is said dial 
the time has come for the full application of the doctrine uf *clJ~ 
determination, that not only the inherent right aiul the dignity of 
the people but also economic and other problems demand full 
freedom, India, it continues, can get rid of her poverty and keep 
pace with modem progress only if the people have the Full oppor¬ 
tunities of self-government and growth which independence alone 
can give. An independent India will line itself with the progressive 
peoples of the world and thus aid die cause of democracy and 

^Further, the Congress stands for the independence and demo¬ 
cratization of the whole country anti not of British India alone. 
India it urges, is one and indivisible and should not be split up 
into two sections, one democratic and the other autocratic, one 
independent of the British, and die other dependent on them It 
has therefore resolved not ta join in a federation with the States 
until responsible government is introduced in them. Extremists 
announce that thev would like the Princes To be members of a 
national assembly merely as representatives of their subjects and 
that they expect them to look to the people as the successors of 
the Crown when the latter parts with its power. 

With their visions of Indian unity and freedom the more ardent 
nationalists press for an immediate advance. They are Idled with 
a tense anri-British feeling and inveigh against British imperialism 
as something which should be resisted and rooted out. though, it 
their Statements are analysed, it seems that their meaning is simply 
that the British connexion entails a system which fails short of 
full political freedom. The more extreme go so far as U. say that 
the British should be excluded from helping to build up a new 
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how^iw willing they may be to do and scout the idea of 
Co-operation with them. 

To judge from it a pronouncements it would appear that the 
Congress party, in spite of it* hostility to British rulr t 1ms elected 
lor J form of government shaped and dominated hy British idcaa 
and habits, Fas til rf ah haste doctri. The shibboleths of demo¬ 
cracy are glibly repeated, Mmphasis is laid on democratic prin¬ 
ciples and tenets. Communal representation is denounced as 
contrary to them* The new constitution is said not to pass the 
2icid test of democracy because of its safeguards and restrictions, 
the absence of fret parliamentary responsibility at the centre, and 
the provision for a federation in which autocratic units will be 
included. 

On the outbreak of war in 1939, the t'niigre&s working com¬ 
mittee reiterated in faith in democracy, it^ abhorrence of (he 
ideology and practice of Fascism and Nazism, and its demand 
for a free and democratic India* which would work for die 
establishment uf a real world order based on freedom and dtnio- 
CTLicy.^ It again asserted that the Indian people must have the fight 
oi self-determination to frame their own cons tit mi. on through a 
constituent assembly without external interference. The All- 
India Congress Committee endorsed its statement bv declaring 
that the objective of the Congress wm to achieve the independence 
of Ujl, Indian people and n« establish a free democratic State in 
India, 1 All the Congress minirtiries resigned because the Rntish 
government refused to make a deck ration to the effect that India 
was to fie an hide pendent nation and that it would agree to the 
future form of government being determined, without its inter- 
ven lion p by an 1 ntfian constituent asscinb! y S ubseq ucfitly in r 940 
the Congress adopted a resolution that nothing short uf com¬ 
plete independence cirqld be accepted by the people of India; that 
Indian freedom could tint exist within the orbit of imperialism; 
.mJ that Dominion statiiii wholly inapplicable to India and 
not i R keeping w ith tile dignity of a great nation. India s tonsiitLi- 
tion, it affirmed, must be based on independence, democracy, and 
iLatiEinal unity; and sovereignty must rest with the people whether 
in the States or in the province*. In August (940 the Governor^ 
General, with the author tty ol the British government, issued a 
ttatement declaring that the attainment by India of free and equal 
partnership in the British commonwealth of nations remained the 
proclaimed and accepted goal of die imperial Crown and of the 
British parliament. At the same lime he observed that in the dis¬ 
cussion*; which had taken place there had I wen very strong insis¬ 
tence that the framing of a vomututiutiaj scheme should Ire 
Ji*im iwJ ift* Cm*)- Glif ( i pf>. i:, i£p p 
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primarily the responsibility .if Indite* themselves □ nd should 
originate from Indian conception* of the social, economic, and 
political structure of Indite life — not, it may be noted, concep¬ 
tions of western origin. 8 , , _ 

The actual form of government which most ot the Congress 
party contemplate is apparently a highly centralized parliamentary 
system like that or Great Britain The party' however includes 
various shades of political thought- It is .1 coalition <>: pen*™ 
holding diverse political view* but united in opposition to foreign 
domination Different political philosophies derived from the W est 
find common ground in the cause of nationalism. Some pm their 
faith on socialism, some un communism. There is a Congress ^ocial- 
isr party with a considerable following, and there is a leaven of com* 
monism, In 1939 some members of the executive of the socialist 
party resigned on the ground lliat it had been seriously affected by 
cummunist infiltration and that it was detrimental both to the 
socialist movement and to the nationalist movement that 1 ictr 
policies and activities should be controlled by* an international 
organization dependent on the government of the Soviet l mon 
Despite its nardc* the National Congre&s sa nol a iiatiannl ur^am- 
zatioii. Its total number was estimated in June l*W? at three 
millions our of 2% millions ill British India. It Is a party 
opposed by other parries, which apprehend that, if it had its 
way, the State would he organized on the basis of a single party 
without regard to the rights of minorities, so that there would be 
n<> democratic freedom. The All- India Muslim league holds that 
democracy, as interpreted by the Congress, is a Hindu raj wm 
large Si ^-ecks independence uf the ISritish, bul it alsw 
independence of the Hindus. Jt lean, the dstahlishmeni of the 
rule uf a nuijoritv community under the gui« of democracy and 
a parILimemory svstem of government. -SMb * constitution , 11 
sav’d ‘is totally unsuited to the genius of the peoples of the country. 
Which is composed of various nationalities and dues not con¬ 
stitute a national state. 1 Representatives of the Liberal {Wty the 
Hindu Matosabha, and the Depressed Classes ami Independent 
Labour party, again, represent that the aim ^ thc Crmgress m 
to muke itself ‘die only party in the land as is the 
and Nazi regimes— a result which would Ire a death-blow to 

JC Thcre\vre still some who cannot stomach the strong meat of 
democracy and who believe that a democratic system is not suited 
to the Indian temperament and Indian traditions. Many ™ 
while m favour of representative institutions, art anxious to find 

■ fain* ««< ihr War. CfflA 6iifl ; J< 4 
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a system more appropriate to Indian conditions than the western 
device of territorial coiisiiiumcEes, Some would base representa¬ 
tion on village council In Hyderabad an experiment is being 
made with a form of functional representation. In the consti¬ 
tutional reforms promulgated in 1939, tcrriioriaf representation 
was rejected by ILE*H. the Nizam on the ground that it does not 
give economic interests as true representation as a system directly 
based on siach interests. There arc accordingly to be electorates 
with vocational and not regional qualifications, and the franchise 
ia to be so regulated as 10 confine voting and representation to 
those actually engaged in 'interests', Lc. industries, traders, kc- 

Unul recent years ^social reform ha* scarcely lurch part of the 
nationalist programme, partly because of tile absorbing interest 
taken in the question of self-government and partly because of 
difficulties due to religion* with which die social svstem Lt closclv 
connectedr Only Hindus Could deal with Hindu social questions 
und Muslims with their own social system. Neither community 
Wiis interested in, nor competent to deal with, the problems of the 
other, not to mention the fact that, as the President of the National 
Congress pointed out in 1892, it was impossible to find niiy common 
ground even as regards members of the same community. It was 
on this account that the consideration of questions of social reform 
was relegated in 1887 to a separate body, the Indian National 
Social Conference. In recent years, how ever, feeling has changed, 
nru], under the influence of Mr Gandhi, the Congress party had 
included the abolition of untouchability in its pnogramme uf 
reform. 

Economic reform has also taken a secondary place to the move- 
itichE. for polhical rdiirm. Men s minds have been so preoccupied 
with the question of ^df^govcminent that there has been little 
room for lhe study o( economic questions* besides which there has 
been a feeling that India will not be in a position to control her 
economic life till site id mistress in her own house and arbiter of her 
destinies. r Economic nationalism has been a late development and 
until recent years has been largely subsidiary* or merely incidental, 
to political naTionalism, li may be said to have made Us first 
appearance in 1905, when there was a boycott of British goods in 
Bengal, in connexion with the agitation against the partition of 
that province, and the SirudeM 1 movement was started in order 

t i Wt' s'JjlW from ihfc diMM of nrfiovalmni, nnd E hut ah&niFh& our HTfttt- 
tiivn. und if will tOnUruic to i]i> m unlit we Utl political freedom/ fa'Xa^Aal 
PNVhnj, *»lii . iutiAjt^-Tisphy i mj jfc}, p. 

3 SwuirJi wnmn* aitnjily ’nnf: J * wn country' fcf Scnn t-'pinj urn] 

Thctyfoix LE B Vlirmik f«mi »f [hr temi rmiJuiml. Swminfa i{t»di h -l. ddm E d fat 
thr ]hurpr»y. .if ihc All-ijidJii^ TnduiETid Eahibii™ iyjS, 4rf ipmd* ivirtna- 
InrtUtrd m Indiiv by Indian labour from In Jun n*w nn4 Imaic ruItHmIi tiqdn 
rhe htisdnnvc of u^nrerm wlinkc oipjEal .ind Enin*jt*mc*ir pmktnltiiiiitl^ 
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to stimulate the poMte 

and starting new, industries. The slogan of both was 
The hovcou *«n died, a victim to us own «ofcn« and 
cahilitv The Swadeshi movement lived and grew in strength, 
based ks it was tin the reasonable principle that the LWjnt^ shtmld 
meet its requirements from its own resources ant fimilv 

nomicallv self-sufficient. Economic nationalism is now fiirnly 
established, its motive spirit being the o ten 1 ' j j 

India had been reduced W the posnum ol a hewer f ' 

drawer of water for the manufacturing »»<* the ^ «t and 
should be raised to economic independence. (i^ ‘ * J 

adaption of a policy of discriminating protect 'on and,Wjf&wh^h 
huj. led to an increase of the manufacturing power ol India ana 
u auidteniUK of the pace of mdiumdizaftion t particularly by the 
iSS of a Lge number of domestic industry of a 
SK character Its influence is apparent m the demand 
for tfXrn industries financed by Indian capital and wder lndjan 
direction of which a practical outcome is the provision made m the 
Soimmeni of India Act of i« S ** the ***** may refuse 
or subsidies to trading ^ industrial company 
alreadv^ahlished in India unless half the personnel 
is Indian anti unless thee provide tacilities for the training o 
Indians 'Hu* field for manufacturing enterprise JirecitJ and 
financed bom abroad has consequently been i^rowcd, ‘bough 
there arc still opportunities for western technical skill wnrkl1 ^ 
under Indian direction and comm!. A determined effort is being 
Sr I v political loader, and mdmtrudiats to make India ccemu- 
mfcallv independent and to develop to manufacmrcs md^mc 
' h !ra de has already been seriously affected. 

Further indu#lriaU*ation is contemplated, and in orvL-r to pmmote 

„Vkiil ol l*wrJ »f mural fc» »“'"« r * a m D " mh 
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, .1 , two centuries India, and particularly British India, 

sgil^3« tSs 

l„d^. With iKc pmviro dattariW* »m ««**«**^ U u “ d ™ 

whtnc tiulu canno* suppl* them. 
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cmLizuiion of foreign origin. A western system of governmem and 
law was established; English education, with its different standards 
and valued, w T a& introduced; new [tolltit:at inceptions were im¬ 
planted and took root; economic conditions wete in a laigv measure 
transformed by modem meam of transport. The diffusion of 
new knowledge, the extension of the range of Communication, and 
the rapidity with which ideas can be transmitted have nil affected 
die life of India profoundly, and there have been far-teaching 
changes in the social order, even more in political life, and to a 
minor extent in the religious sphere. 

The passing of the old order is lamented by the taurfnfons 
ianporis urti. who even now are not reconciled to the new order 
of thing*, but complain that the whole form and character of society 
have been cliangcd, ancient landmarks, religious, social, and 
economic, haw been removed, old sanctities have been weakened 
or destroyed, and general unreal has been created-—all owing to 
the intrusion «f a civilization for which they never asked In the 
early vests of the nineteenth century, however, western culture 
met with a Sympathetic response, which may Ik? attributed pri¬ 
marily to a natural susceptibility to new intellectual stimuli. The 
cultured classes are, like the English, of j quick, ingenious, and 
piercing spirit, and aptitude for new knowledge had led some cen¬ 
turies earlier to the adoption of Persian culture. Zeal for learning 
whe now quickened in reaction from the stagnation of intellectual 
and spiritual life. Conditions were not unlike those of western 
Europe before the Renaissance, Literature was at a low ebb. 
Religion had become formal and mechanical, popular Hinduism 
consisting mainly of a ritual of prescribed observances, and having 
a layer of idolatry and polytheism, m which there was little to 
elevate conduct or ennoble belief. An Indian estimate tif the 
general debasement of culture is that in social usage, in politick, in 
the realm of religion and art, India had entered die zone of yn- 
creative habit and decadent tradition.* 

just ii* western Europe woke from the lethargy of the Middle 
Agi^i and turned to the literature of Greece and Rome for models 
of thought and style, so In ilia was roused from its intelkrctuul coma 
by contact with the Weal, and turned to western literature, 
science, aiui philosophy for cultural inspiration. Sanskrit works 
were no longer the sole fountains of iruth and models of composi¬ 
tion. Thought iHrgan to follow western channels aiul even to 
borrow forms of expression. There was a certain amount of de¬ 
liberate imitation* particularly in Bengal, where manv F despising 
composition in their own language, made English the vehicle of 

1 Salfcitr flfid S K. Dalt*. TWMtoft rtf tmlim Mirim r fPfllna itaiiJ, 

ioL Ji, p, 17 +jp, 
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their ideas, Madhu Sudhan Diitt. for example, wrote English 
verse till he was m thirty year? of age, and it was only then that 
his genius as an epic p<«et found an outlet in his mother tongue. 
The outlook of reflective and intellectual minds was changed, and 
thtre were movements of religion* and social reform due to die 
leaven of new principle*. The doctrines of Paine and I tume came 
into favour, and there was a partial revolt against institution)]I 
religion. English-educated students ridiculed forms and cere¬ 
monies as the product of superstition and ignorance. Students of 
the Hindu College in Calcutta starred a society called the Athe¬ 
naeum and some, instead of repeating prayers to the deities, 
recited passages from the Iliad. 

The great IkmJv both of Hindus and of Muslims however showed 
no desire to change old lamps for new, They were impressed 
hy western science and efficiency, and they appreciated the 
security afforded by the new system of government and the lilwtly 
created by Lw, but they abhorred the subversive due trines im¬ 
ported from abroad. The traditional regime continued to be 
observed in religious and social life. The life and manners of those 
who became europeanized were derided by literary satirists, who 
heaped ridicule on them as a denationalized class. Muslims pur¬ 
sued their studies in Arabic and Persian. Itido-Persian culture was 
not extinguished, hut maintained its vitality at Delhi and Lucknow, 
where it was regarded as part of a liberal education and had some 
vogue, both among Hindus and Muslims, till comparatively 
recent times. Krohmsms devoted themselves, as before, to Sanskrit 
learning and maintained Hindu rite* and ceremonies, unaffected 
by western influences, Thar authority was threatened but they 
refused to compromise, or to come to terms with progress, liberalism, 
and the levelling forces of western civilization, and endeavoured 
u> defend the innermost shrine of their culture—religion—from 
its onslaught. 

These contrary currents of thought have continue ! to run 
parallel. There has been a simultaneous attraction for and reaction 
against western civilization, the tendency in one direction or 
the other being accentuated at different times. It has been a taise 
not so much of a pendulum swinging backwards and forwards 
as of two utrvams flowing in different directions and swelling 
in volume from time to time. The influence of the West has spread 
and lilt-re has L-ccn acceptance of much that is incidental to it, but 
at the same time there- has been a constant endeavour to shake off 
its incubus and to retain the old regime. And Hinduism, with that 
ready adaptation to circumstances) that extraordinary capacity for 
turning alien forces to its own purpose*, which it has always shown, 
has «s«i ideas imported from tin- West in self-defence. As has 
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been well aai d, the threat in which it is export! from the sceptical 
and analytical forces which threatened n has driven it to con¬ 
solidate and employ for its own uses all those diverse emotions Lind 
activities which nathmalbui amuses in modem lands/ 

There was at first a frank acknowtedgement of the merits* or 
even the superiority, of western civilization by many of those who 
came into contact with iL 'thus, we find Raja Ram Mohan Ray 
confessing that the blind patriotism of youth had made him detest 
the English and all that came with them Europe was odious to 
him, but, as he grew older, lie had come Do the conclusion that a 
conquest is vtrv rarely an evil when the conquerors arc more civi¬ 
lised than tile people conquered, becaiiM: they bring to the latter 
the advantages of civilization.* hut a reaction set in, of which Sir 
Surendnanath Tianerjea wrote ns follows (in 1925. at the Age of 75): 

'Our fathers, the firstfruits of English education, were violently pro- 
Hntsah. They could no rbw in the civilization nr the culture of the 
We$r. They were charmed hy ii» novelty imd its stringency?- The 
e offline] liatmesit of the individual. the substitution of the right of 
private judgement m place nf trnhtEonai authority, the exaltation of 
duty over cusrnrn . all came with 1 he f<mx andsuddeniirat of d revelation 
to an Oriental people who knew no more binding uWigaiion than the 
mandate nf imniemoml usage and of venerable tradition„ . Everyth 1 ng 

English vvj*a good—even the drinking of brandy was a virtue; everything 
tint English w:ls to be viewed with nupiciutL . . . hi due time came ills 
reaction, and with a sudden wah, And from tlu adoration of all things 
western, we arc now in the whirlpool of j movement that would recall 
li* hack to our ancient cLviluaiiun and our time-honoured wap. and 
LUbtornb umempered by the impact of Iht ugc* chat have rolled by and 
the forces of modern life.' 1 

For this reaction the 'superiority complex 1 of the English was 
partly responsible. Their general attitude was one of complete 
assurance as to the superiority nf their own civilization and the 
universal validity of the concepts on which h rests. As has been 
remarked hy filk Flafcvy* to an Englishman. English Sioctety b the 
whole uf society fe the. ideal society> and it vs characteristic of this 
attitude that Ruckle treated all furrm uf human uvtlizaihm a* so 
many deviations from the true norm of civilization, the civilization 
of (*rcat Britain, 1 

The claim of superiority wounded feelings of adf-ciuteem and 

1 Lurd Mctluri, NuiiwihtMkffar fWra {1031), p -4- 

3 tr K- Mar.unuljir. Jmimn Sptfihrt mvi fh^umrstu utf ilriiirh ftrdt. l&lM-ty!* 

fi 937 k p- *i. 

3 /I Nation in Making (ioij) p, 3°# EImwImix Sit SuimdiriittLh ikncrjen. 

dc^nibiflir ihr liift >nt*ih, mmJ ihit drifts "urn cutiodefCi! t* be 

an*hli- p i fe of EngEith culture A nun who did not drink vrai hardly entitle lI 
to br called educated/ Ibid., p. 7 

4 A I(fiUrry rf tht Engiilk fboptt p tiil 
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mused feelings of exasperation and antagonism, ‘Why,* it was 
asked, 'should we 1w treated is if we were inferior in mental 
capacity and mom) tone to Europeans. ?' In these circumstances it 
was almost inevitable that an opposing sense of national and cul¬ 
tural consciousness should be created and that the daim of 
superiority should be met v, ith j denial or a counterclaim on behalf 
of Indian culture. There was a kind of revolt-mentality marked by 
antipathy to European civil on as a whole, Europe was seen 
as a unit The British were identified with the civilization of which 
they wen- the representatives, and it was taken to he not simply 
their own but the product of Europe as a whole. 

It was felt that this alien civilisation H with its levelling influence* 
and rationalistic methods of thought and interpretation, was 
destructive of Hinduism or rather of I linduiam as a religion pivoted 
ufi the Brahmans, in other words, Brahmanism. Brain rums found 
that their power was being undermined and shat they were losing 
their position of theocratic do min ance. Their authority was 
challenged, their beliefs questioned, and they feared that the power 
of directing the public mind, which they had exercised for cen¬ 
turies, was slipping fmm their hands. 

They see plainly*, wrote Raja Siva E’ra&ul in 1859, ‘that Hmdwism 
b declining every day, and a day will soon come when the Brahmins 
will be reduced Id the flame level 4 a the Sudns, They trace and find m 
other cause of it but the intercourse of the natives with the Europeans 
# l&H the advancement of civilization ,.. the Brahmins trace their down¬ 
fall which they term due downfall of HujdooijEn tr> the ictfereourse of 
the natives with European*, and po they curse the Europeans, h ia not 
the reading of this or that IxkjIs but the dvilkatioii itself which h 
opposed ro [lindornsm 

Closer contacts with the West, so far from inducing a rapproche¬ 
ment < seemed often to produce a stronger sense of alienation. 
Many Indians reciprocated the sentiment Plus jc ns d'etrangtrs, 
phis jW™d ira patric, A form of cultural nationalism developed 
which was sufficiently pronounced to attract attention in 1858, 
when it was hoiked that it was common for those who had been 
educated in English colleges, and schools to show revulsion against 
European influences and a revived attachment to Indian institu- 
Buns. 

1 M The mote educated, the mure bigoted" \ it was said, L ia an exwff- 
sinn which uf lute tuts passed into a proverb with reference to both the 
Brahmin* *nd Mussidrntn, especially the funner. Even the educa¬ 

tion of the English colleges nuikre them more bigoted, paradoxical as 
such an aa*ertiun may appear, Under the English collegiate and high 
school svstem the pupils frequently become mlidel, but almost inwi- 

1 ^ fr*tnnah of ikt Life amf Lrttm r./ Sftyw-Gemmi Sir ih'ihrrt //. Edti ftrdfi 

(iSHft)-, toL if; p 5S0. 
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ably aifect or fed ait attachment to the supemiiituid wliiih p] i l ^ then* 
reticaUy despise, resent any indignity to them, and an) apparent 
attempt m sutn ert them. I t is common for these native pupils to jk quire 
in their rlassk reading a violent nationality (wV) and ft longing for the 
libeiriticm i>f India I rum j foreign yoke. This frtrlLng cause* them Em 
identify themselves with nati ve customs and to cherish hostility To even 
English innovation ocepi it omtrihute to their m advancement or 
enjoyment.' 1 

With the establish merit of universities there was a further 
diffusion of advanced English education ami consequently of 
European thought. Within a decade of thde foundation the fear 
was expressed that educated India might become an infidel India. 
In Ikngal missionaries deplored the extent to which the educated 
chsttd were infected hy 'European infidelity' and allowed 
their beliefs to l>e tinder mined l>y German and English rations- 
liam. In BcanJbay the paper huh Prakash declare! in iSftn that 
the system of education practically taught atheism. 'Our young 
men 1 , it said, "arty many of them, forced hy it into the unhappy 
position of the sceptics and infidels of Europe/ Many too were 
filled with an intense, almost extreme, admiration of western, and 
particularly English, life and manners Thus, we find Sir Baiyid 
Ahmad Khan writing in ifihq; "Without Hattering the English I 
can Bay that the natives of India, high and low, merchant* and 
shopkeepers, cthicaicd and illiterate, when contrasted with the 
English in education* manners, and uprightness, are a* like lb cm 
as j dirty animal is Id an able and handsome man. , , . All gwd 
things^ spiritual and worldly, which should be found in man have 
been bestowed by the Almighty on Europe* and especially on 
England.^ 

Sir George Trevelyan* writing in 1864, said that the upper 
classes sought after wisdom its eagerly and insatiably as thr ( ireefea 
of Athens and Alexandria* Young brahmans wrote like Addison 
and talked like Samuel Johnson* Men who maintained the our- 
ward observ ,mccs of i iinduhm drew their intellectual beliefs from 
Adam Smith, und buckle. The most recent and advanced 
theories of political and uncial science were given currency in the 
Indian Press, which, il was said* published articles that might 

r l 1 Nelun, /^Jifcrv -/ Thr ttritirfi Empn-f in India ami I hi Em t t vtr\, i r- 
"I'tw ehafi’t ofb|fD{r> jipptari tolluVe Kctn bastil on the ultjectioiLi muiir To Ihff 
uj,c of public iuruJb (or ChmUnU m*ulutirmi Eeniutlf, ir hail lurch rn,"nrdcd 
s% u-mjt-al ind nsjht bur a I lira nan ^nvi r n mmi t in pfovkk for thr venire snri 
tuppfirT fif lit rdt^PJh j-LLat w rnud n« for the Mutltm ttilei to Inoid 

endow irWUtnriPrui Now p iunVE^rf, the 1 EUKiiib-nFuntid cIb'-i 

oh|wKsl to the rxprftdiillTv of public: rnruity on object- conafegicd with 
Oniiluuuty and were vlcl tortfpnd Christian diurcht* nnd Chrittiin mtIukiJi *a 
itatiditiK ptwtim? ris h of aubjutf'JUEm *nd tfrj.nl> <-f EiiMffcpy nr land for them m 

mjlUiin In their crOuntry, 

Rlji Rjkj jijiJ Iqbal Sin^i. Chan^iM^ fttdui ftvjy) p. uo 
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have been written by John Smart Mill, Grddwin Smith, and 
Maurice. 1 Young intellectual India ln;raime =i kind of sounding- 
board for contemporary European thought. At une time there was 
an attraction fur positivism. the works of Comic being eagerly 
studied. Later, Herbert Spencer became popular and hh^eGiihmm 
was in vogue* 

A Hendon has mostly been concentrated on the classical and 
modem literature of England, but die Indian literati have ranged 
far afield anti become familiar wiLh the productions of other 
western countries. Thus we find Rabindranath Tagore, when a 
young man, publishing translations from Victor Hugo and articles 
on Goethe. Dante, Petrarch, and Tasso, Scandinavian drama was 
at one time popular, and since ilic war of the younger 

generation have shown n penchant for Karl Man and Russian 
revel u [ionary I iterattire. A tit lit irs li kc T urgen icfF p Drotoic vski p an d 
Gorki are also read, Indian readers* particularly perhaps the 
Bengalis,- finding in them a certain affinity of spirit. 

Many of the class that borrowed ideas from the West idealised the 
past of India, glossed over or c.\p Earned away its less favourable 
or more objectionable features* and painted an imaginary picture 
of its perfections. So common had this become by tS66 that in an 
address to the University of Calcutta Sir Henry \Lime felt it his 
duty as its Vice-Chancellor to sound a note of warning against the 
growing tendency of the educated to employ ingenious analogic* 
and subtle explanations l cj justify usage* which they did not ven¬ 
ture to defend directly or of which in their hcflrtti they disapproved. 
They endeavoured io persuade themselves and others that out¬ 
worn beliefs and discarded customs were in harmony with the 
modem knowledge which they had acquired and the modern 
civilization to which they aspired. Knowledge was, in fact, bein^; 
put to irrationally reactionary purposes. Theories were founded 
on fiction, distorted views were put forward, and delusions were 
entertained which had no bash in fact. For thh, he believed, 
European influences were in a great measure responsible* l he 
pride of Indians in their past had been awakened hy the admiration 
shown by European# for its intellectual achievements. Emu the 
root cause wag that they had caught from Europeans the trick of 
making an unreal and untrue picture of the past coloured by the 
views of their own times. 3 

* See 7%* Gemp*iUi*™-Wan*h flfrOjl. PP : 3*4. Jnfr JJ*- , _ 

1 According u> u Czech whUr, Pwfemr hcm\\ l he ithlttmliKnic ditugcte^ 
c*r Drafoje*-4u And Gotti msk* J * convertible OB ihn IlcnjpilL F» 

fond uf ruldog hn petty mmhlcs und Intfimriveneat i* well « ™ n|ore 
import ang w j^«n to Hihpity* ATvJ dcmstdi pilv of fUJitn., \ - 1 * 43 * 1 $, 

Katondranath Torm* Uwh P *44 
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In religion there was :i reawakening to the fundamental values 
of Hinduism which led to a renaissance* inspired by the belief that 
it should In: remoulded to the Form which it was believed to have 
had in early times, when it was simple and pure and strong. A 
movement of reform wti initiated by Dayangmd Sarasmiti. w ho 
founded the Arya Samaj in 1875. His slogan was "Bade to the 
Vedas 1 , in which he found both the well of Hinduism pure and 
undefiled and a source of secular knowledge, even ascribing to 
them acquaintance with modern discoveries and inventions &uch 
as electric iLy and the steam-engine. It had been maintained bv 
Brahmans that there w as no knowledge worth having outside iheir 
sacred books, and he took a similar view, holding that w hat they 
contained ssiis infallible truth and that what they did not contain 
wits fallible or negligible. The Hindu revival received a further 
stimulus from the Theosophkil Society, founded in the same year, 
which gave unstinting praise, appmudhng adulation, to Hindu 
institutions, justified where ii could not praise, and sedulously 
affirmed that India was on a higher plane of thought than the 
West, 

The attitude towards western civilisation became increasingly 
critical and hostile, that towards Indian culture increasingly un¬ 
critical, lyrical rather than logical—$0 much so dm it was called 
indolatry. Current opinion was reflected in a catch-phrase; l Th& 
ILast is spiritual the West material/ Western materialism was held 
up to scorn. The word Was not used in a philosophical sense, as 
in the theory that nothing exists except matter, hut either meant 
secular ism 1 or was merely given the popular eotmntatioii of devo¬ 
tion to material interests and a luw banausic standard of values. 
There was much parrot-like rcpetllbn of the phrase, and the idea 
which it represented was often based on ignorance pf European 
mentality. It ignored the gross materialism of the popular form 
of Hinduism and overlooked the fact that ihe so-called materialism 
of the West is really infused by the Christian ethos. But it had its 
roots in a fundamental ami path) to a different conception of life 
□nd was the sincere expression of a conviction thai The East, and 
especially India, is profoundly religious and the West profoundly 
irreligious. This belief was mostly voiced by Hindus, hm the 
Muslim* were not unaffected by it, as may l>c judged from the 
hitter satire of an Urdu poet who wrote under the pseudonym of 
Akbar: 'The Easl is spiritual, the West materia!, Mansur 1 said 
L T ain God*** Darwin "I am the sou of an ape/' f 

r licit fly. the doctrine Ttu*! iht jpidilie ot tondiit' ihuuld Ih: the 

Welf-hcing t pf w in the puvnt life without rrgurd baa^! on 

tn:liri m Ci'cpd or 4 future rtat* 

1 A Soft panUieii l **f die t*ruH vciHur]. A.n, ^Oir *1 Button n ih c folkf in 
lliii rfiTmsnaicc of <knj r 
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The belief in India's spiritual superiority was greatly streng¬ 
thened hv Swarni Vrvekananda, the chief exponent of the doctrines 
called the New Vedanta, who insisted that fhc West must lw con¬ 
quered by Indian spirituality. This was the keynote of (he lectures 
which he delivered in England and America from 1893 
beginning with an address to the Parliament of Religions held at 
Chicago. There he made a great impression, the Aw Yurk 
Herald saving: 'After hearing him w'c feci how loolish it is to send 
missionaries to this learned nation.' Even though India depre¬ 
ciates the West, tl is peculiarly sensitive to its opinion, and w hen 
Swami Vi vekananda returned to his own country', he w as welcomed 
hack as a kind of national hero, who had vindicated India before 
the western nations. According to one Indian writer, his brilliant 
presentation of Indian spirituality at Chicago had an effect on the 
imagination of the whole of India comparable in .1 measure to the 
effect of Japan’s victory over Russia. 1 He was acclaimed as 3 
champion of India, who had dared to assert her spiritual greatness 
in the face of the western world. His. it was said, was the religion 
of nationalism, the cult of India. 

Although the early enthusiasm for western culture was obscured 
by this cultural nationalism, it did not die out. Men were not 
wanting to stem the current of reaction and to warn their country¬ 
men of the folly of exaggerating the achievements of India and of 
disparaging the contributions made by the West, Mr. Monmohau 
Chose” one of the leading publicists of his day. remarked that it 
w as quite sickening to hear at every public meeting that the ancient 
civilization of India Was superior to any which Europe had ever 
had, and he pointed out that much harm was being caused by 
undue and exaggerated veneration of the pail. A Bombay news¬ 
paper wrote that patriotism was taken to mean blind praise of nil 
that was Indian, and strung denunciation of all that was foreign, 
‘li matters not whether a custom is good or bad - it is ours and wc 
must praise it,’- Nor were scholars and scientists wanting who 
preserved an even balance of judgement and. while giving praise 
where praise was due, drew attention to the dark side of the picture, 
frankly stating, for example, that the I lindu mind was imbued 
with superstitions which seemed puerile and meaningless, mid 
that nut a few of the works produced even during the brightest 
periods of Hindu civilization were strange compounds oi the 
sublime and the ridiculous.* 


1 K. T. Paul, Tkt Briiith inV/i /mint <teS/}, P- ? S ' 

1 L<»e. tit., J. >. ritmua. ChfMilian .Wi*th>ih and SvtW Prufrin VOl, 1, 

**' (■. M. Buju, A //lUtfM ej Uifihi CieMisntiur. during BritRut* ft .il¬ 
eum wil. i, l>- %. Sm-ikio* of one work on iitfliwrey, usb wrjlcr tuid, 
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Much of the pride in Indmn culture was sterile and uncreniive, 
ii^ admirers being concent to live un Lheir heritage and to forget 
Goethe's admonicion: AVhai thou base inherited from thy fathers, 
cam it anew if them wouldst posses it. 1 Bui there was also con¬ 
structive work. Cultural nationaljsui was not merely it visionary 
contemptai ion id die past hut hod some practical results of real 
value. I dteniture became more original and less indebted to English 
imdcbr \ body of scholars devoted (hcmflcUes tip research in 
Indian history, Sanskrit and chc current Indian language* were 
studied with JreMi ardour at [lit universities 

One outcome of the movement was die foundation in 1916 of 
the Benares Hindu University, an institution for the higher educa¬ 
tion of the community whose name it bears, w hich has as one of its 
main objects the study and conservation of Indian culture. 
Another was the revival of Indian art, which had becoim debased 


anti meretricious owing Ui the popularity of imitations of cheap 
and slinddy sped mens of European art. It began to revert to 
Indian forms of expression, particularly in the Bengal school of 
painting, w hich vnti the old Indian style a* its model This school 
was not altogether Indian in origin, for it had a European father, 
Mr. E, B. iiavcli, Principal of the Government School of Art in 
Calcutta fmm 1900 to 1907, who inculcated the idea that western 
influences I tad hat! a pernicious effect uti Indian art, which must 
follow Indian lines or perish. His ideas were taken up by Aban¬ 
in dra Nath Tagore and Gagancfidra Nath Tagore, who founded 
the Indian School of Oriental Painting and School of Art in 1907. 
Fhe doctrines of this *diLK>! have not found general acceptance* 
and its work, which to many seems of 0 somewhat archaic and enn- 
vcmionalbcd [pattern, h jierhjps mote popular in England and 
America than in India itself In Bombay the problem of artistic 
development is being dealt with on different lines, and a certain 
synthesis is aimed at. The necessity of giving an outlet to the 
genius of Indian artists is recognized^ but it is held that western 
methods should not be altogether discarded but improvt’mcfW 
effected by laking giKid examples of European art as standards and 
allowing artists to discover new modes of expression J In a recent 
work by an Indian writer- it is pointed out that western art has 
features which may be found in ancient Indian work and that w hen 
the Indian public derides modern European art, it betrays ignn- 
nmo. of the guiding principles of the ancient an of it*own country, 
lo thesc* it is urged, India should return enlivened by the broad 

ituthi'ciul;; 1 tml i(Jmtincnknl lilaituff 4 tbe Hmdm coultj tinly he Ctimpard 
Wr * • mixtunw pm rift «nd Uunir or of eofttly tryiuh and ti:ntifnoo iKhbka. 

f" 1 S* tk,mbj r Mwwhmu' hf W E, mkiUlociE Sc 
'"n. I hr t-ttfhui Rmrw. Novitmticr 1*^4. 

K. KhitnUHkVdli, Indian Sruipiurr unti Painti tig 
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view and developed technique uf the West, The future of Indian 
an docs not lie in mere eccentricity, nor doe* it he in the produc¬ 
tion of work which has a superficial resemblance to the andvnt art 
of bygone centuries/ 

'Hie cultural nationalism to which we have referred was mainly 
Hindu. It made little appeal to the Muslims, both because it was 
Hindu in inspiration and because a narrow nationalism is opposed 
to the spirit of Islam. Islam is not only a religion; it constitutes 
a cosmic community, which lias its own distinctive culture. Its 
outlook is internarionaS and it \$ Fundamentally antagonistic to 
racial and cultural nationalism. Cultural affinity is a bond of union 
among Muslims in all parts of the world; an Indian Muslim lakes 
a pride in ht> sons receiving the same education as those of Im co¬ 
religionists at al-Ariior in Cairo, The only part of India's past in 
which lie takes a real pride is the period of Muslim rule. English 
education was rejected* panly because nf the attachment to 
Islamic culture but even more because the educational system 
contravened Lhe cherished principle that religious teaching should 
go hand in hand with secular instruction. Accordingly, the study 
of Arabic, the language of the Holy Hook* and of Persian, the 
language of cultured gentle men* continued in spite nf the fact 
lluit English education had Iwrcume the passport to government 
service. 

A reaction against a purely oriental sysicm of education came 
with die realization that the Muslims were losing the superiority 
over the Hindus which they regarded a* their natural heritage and 
were being outstripped in the race for [dace and power, a contri¬ 
butory factor being the suspicion and mistrust with which they 
were regarded by the British alter the Mutiny, it was recognised 
that their rehabilitation depended on the acquisition of western 
learning, which would enable them to compete on equal terms with 
the Hindus, 'The teaching of Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan and others 
that knowledge was power and English was the key of modern 
knowledge was acted on - and English education was adopted for 
utilitarian purposes, though the secular system of education w hich 
wan in vogue in the government colleges and schools was not 
adopted because it ran counter to I&lauue a incept ions of the nature 
of education, of which religion ts an essential ingredient. The out¬ 
come nf the movement was the establish mem of the Anglo- 
Muhammadan College at Aligarh, which was the first independent 
educational effort of any magnitude made by the Muslims since 
the establishment of British rule mure than a century before. \ his 
institution, as its name implies, aimed ai giving an KiigUnh educa¬ 
tion without, however, sacrificing the siHiial and religion* ideas of 
Islam; and the hope was expressed that it would he an intellectual 
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capital for Indian Muslims commanding the same respect in the 
world of letters as Kerlin or Oxford, Leipzig nr Paris—an Aspiration 
which shows how the Muslim leaders had begun to turn tn the 
West for educational standards. 

At about the same time a reforming movement set in which had 
its origin in modem liberalizing ideas of the West. More libera! 
and less literal standards were applied in the interpretation of the 
commands and concepts of the Koran, and social reform was 
advocated in such matters as divorce, polygamy, purdah, and the 
education of women. The we itemizing movement was like a 
wedge driven into and dividing the Muslim community. Some 
welcomed western culture w^holc^heanedly, 'twelve us our God; 
in all else make us English', was a remark made to the Principal of 
the Aligarh College by a Muslim who represented the modernist 
school uf though!. Othera, while admitting the material advantages 
of western learning, abhorred its secularising tendencies, which, 
in their view, led to a neglect of the primary obligation* of true 
Muslims, The -HubHtitutkm of reason for authority in the inter- 
pretatinn of the sacred book ,vas considered as little ahon of heresy 
by the orthodox, whose views may be illustrated by a remark which 
a maulvi made to Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan: 'We don't object to 
English education or to your wearing English clothes. What we 
do object to is that you learn natural theology ; that you try to 
interpret the Koran in ways that we cannot follow; that you throw 
aside the authority of the commentators and take your stand upon 
ihe text as interpreted by your own intelligence/ 

In spite of all the hostility shown to western civilization, India 
could not do without it + Perftrvid eulogies of Indian spirituality 
and rhetorical denunciation* of western materialism could no mqre 
slop the encroachments of the West than Canute could prevent 
the ingress of the tide. The country was affected by world changes 
in commerce and industrialism. The cultural and political 
influences of the West spread with the extended knowledge of 
English. Even the Ary a Sumaj, opposed as it was to western 
influences* found that it could nut work only by eastern methods 
and I lad to modify its educational programme so as tu admit 
western culture, which it combined with that of India. The 
English language became the common longue of the universities, 
of the political platform, and of the most influential section of the 
Eresa. Its words were ifi daily use and its phrases part of the house¬ 
hold speech in many families. When in 1915 a resolution was 
moved in the Imperial Legislative Council recommending that the 
vernaculars should be made the medium of higher education in 
place of English, it was received w ith a chorus of disapproval and 
condemned as an anti-national proposal. Not a word w-as said 
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about western materia I ism and the evils caused by the intrusion 
of an alien civilisation. On the contrary, '• was pointed out that 
English education had brought India into contact with dl that was 
ennobling in western civilisation and had given tier a new life. 
Macaulay was referred to as if in were a harbinger of light, rather 
than an emissary of darkness, she evil genius id Indian education, 
one member saving that he had earned the gratitude nt India by 
founding that enlightened educational policy which had done bo 
much to spread die culture, the enlightenment, and the science 
of the West. 

During the present century thought has moved in so many 
directions, there have been changes so kaleidoscopic in variety and 
rapiditv, that it is diflicult to keep pace- with them; but, in the main, 
there are two predominant schools of thought, one regressive and 
hostile to western civilization, the other progressive and sensitive 
to winds blowing from the West, The former is loath to admit that 
Indian culture falls short of the ideal and looks on modern western 
civilization as a baneful influence, which causes deterioration of 
spiritual value*. The West is like pitch, the touch of w hich defiles. 
Through it. it is said. India is m danger of sacrificing her tra¬ 
ditional idealism and sense of spiritual values, of losing her soul 
(to quote a common Indian phrase), and becoming an intellectual 
parasite of the West. She should strive to reproduce the legendary 
gulden age, an age of rural simplicity. If this is done, men will not 
crowd into towns or swell the labour force in mills and factories, 
but each man will live happily on his own holding, and the simple 
wants of the people will he supplied by cottage industries 

The chief exponent of this scheme of life has been Mr. ( landhi. 
who baa inveighed against western civilization as a civilization with¬ 
out religion and morals, a civilization only in name; 1 his counsel, 
like that of St. Paul, is: 'Be ye separate, and touch not the unclean 
thing * lie is convinced that the civilization evolved by India is 
the perfect pattern and provides the conditions under which 
spiritual ideals can be attained, whereas western civilization pre- 
vents the ryuli 7 iitS»h ijf her inm £" 3 he h!i,s been cortupted 

it and must he reformed by returning to the simple virtues of an 
earlier age. She must rise to her full statute as a nation but retain 
the virtues of the old-world sudety. He conceives of a civdization 

'i ‘The tendency of Indian ov illinium ■* meUwBe iiv timtjI I'riftjj. dm ili^ 
wturn nviliMiioii i- ui prDjMk-itit iiranorahty. lb lH 
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it. In mir ewn civ ilia r inn there ml! nMurelly hftejwt 1JW"; 
fnrmi nnJ rrmtiucu; but one effort I* icnuiW-d, *tul rhit i> <<> dn vr ff t WtOT 
civiliEi.r m i,, All tl« will fellow.' W S**m » Imium IAw to* (Med™, 
urn), pp. 57, w- 
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based not on industrial competition hut on a fundamental Aim- 
plicily of life and labour, Imltwtrtaiism is anathema. Machinery, 
die chief symbol of modern civilization, represents n great $m\ 
It is ‘like a snake-bole which nm\ contain from one to a hundred 
snakes'. ‘ ft must be gradual I y done away with, and the people 
must revert to the use of the sp inning-wheel and hand-bom. 
Hand-weavjng will be a remedy for under-employment and will 
utilize idle mon-powcr, providing, as he said m hia newspaper, 
the fitirijan, of to I keember work for million* who would 
otherwise remain idle for nearly four mouths in the vear. It will 
have valuable effects, both psychological and economic* labour 
which would otherwise be wasted nr unused will tie fruitfully 
employed, and India made more ^ If-sufficient and less dependent 
on unported mill-made goods, The homespun* hand-made cloth, 
called khudit must lie a national dress worn by rich and poor alike 
si ltd so sene as a symbol of unity Ilii- injunct i oris have so far 
home fruit in that khmii has become the common dress of the 
Congips parry; on account of its association with the nationalist 
cau^e it has been dignified with the name of the livery of freedom. 

I his b only one part of a comprehensive programme aiming ni 
nat innal regencrui ion and the el i in inution of poverty, F |*h e rrgE-nera- 
ti<Jn uf the nation is to he attempted through its villages and its 
schools. The village is to be restored id its place as a unit of national 
life, self-cotitaijicd and sclf-s 4 iffieing h by means of rural reconstruct 
non 1 : in pursuance of this aim the All-India Village Industries 
Association {known by its initials as die AJLV.LA,) was founded 
by Mr. Gandhi at the end of 1934, An educational scheme, 
adjusted to the practical needs of daily life, has been propounded, 
which is m kad up to universal primary education. Poverty is to 
be reduced by the prohibition o\ Ikjuot— a measure of idealism 
which is grad mills being adopted in soane provinces in spite of the 
kfcs of revenue which it entails. The soda! system must be re¬ 
formed by the abolition of untouchabdity, which is a blot on 
Hinduism^ 


hurthcr, 1 lindi or l Undiistani^ should, according to Mr. f iniidhi, 
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be made a universal language for India and replace English as a 
lingua franca. As he explained in the Harifan of a8 October 
Hindustani is the recognised official language of the Con¬ 
gress, designed as an all-India language for inter-provincial con¬ 
tacts. which is not to supplant hut to supplement provincial 
languages. As a first step die Congress proceedings must be con¬ 
ducted exclusively in Hindustani, and the Congress must prescribe 
dictionaries for use by delegates and supply new words which are 
not found in them. Attempts have accordingly been made to 
substitute Hindi for English as a language of debate, but Hindi 
has started late in the race and so far ihc results nave not been 
altogether encouraging. 1 There is a party which hopes to matte 
1 lindi the national language of lndid, but it is opposed by Muslima, 
who fear it mav displace Urdu and. in South India, are ready to 
boy cott talking films using Hindi. It is also opposed by many 
Hindus in Madras, where the introduction of Hindi is resisted on 
cultural grounds, a pride being taken in the culture expressed in 
the Dnividian language of Tamil and objections made to the 
invasion of an Aryan tongue. Hen:’ the idea of a national Indian 
language runs counter to a feeling of regional nationalism. and 
since the Madras Government ordered in 1938 that Hindi should 
be a compulsory subject in the fiist three forms of secondary 
schools, there lias been a strong anti-Hindi agitation. An Anti- 
[ lindi Propaganda League has been formed; schools, and on one 
occasion the Premier's house, have been picketed; and there have 
been over a thousand convictions in the criminal courts on account 
of the annoyance and disturbance which have been caused. 

Outside the totalitarian caimiries, Russia, Germany, and Italy, 
it would be hard to find a modem parallel to the influence exer¬ 
cised by one man over so many millions of people. Physically 
frail, Mr. Gandhi bestrides the Hindu world like a colossus. He 
has provided idcn^ which ifnipirc jim! ijuidc workers in the 
of sudotogv* who order their activities in confowniiy with his 
teachings. Collectively the latter constitute □ philosophy of life, 
which in called the GandhUn ideology , while the present age m 
India is often called the Gtmdhum cm. The keynote of liu philo¬ 
sophy is the supremacy of spiritual values, economic values being 
relegated to a secondary place—a 1 lindn conception of the purpose 
of life 1 -and it is because his life and doctrines are attuned to 

■ I ku,* m r«mt rmrf, Mr. 
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Hindu ideas that he has such a peculiar ^ctmkney over the minds 
of his ca* religionists, So much u this the case that he has produced 
a kind of ’group-mind 1 * which accepts his value?- and applies his 
teaching, in some cases with admirable results, as in the move¬ 
ments for social service* rum! uplift, and tbr ronuval of uniouch- 
ability* 

Diametrically opposed to the reactionary school of thought is 
that of the realists and progressives with a more mundane out look, 
whu regard many of these ideas as die baseless fabric of a visson. 
Tbey hold that India must not look back on the past but loot 
forward to the future. The clock cannot be pm back h and she 
cannot return to a life of Arcadian simplicity but must move With 
the times and conform to the conditions of the modern world. 
In the interests of her people, and in, order that she may take her 
fitting plate among the nations of the world, she mu,st solve her 
problems w ith the aid ■ »f wcHtern science and know ledge. The cult 
of the spinning-wheel is rejected as an unpractical intensification 
of individualism in production, and si is pointed out that, as vbe- 
whcrc in the world, etietc methods of production by hand must 
give way to machinery and hand dooms be replaced by factories. 
The past, it Is said, is dead and gone: a return to antiquity 1 $ not 
the road to recovery; the culture of ancient India, however glorious, 
will not help to solve its present-day problems. The encroachment 
of the machine is not feared as disturbing the ordered balance of 
a static life bin is welcomed as a factor of progress. The future uf 
India, it is urged, lies in industrialization, which according in some 
will he a panacea for its economic ills, and according to others is at 
any rale bound to bring about a butter adjustment of economic life. 
Increased production is necessary and w ill become possible ihrough 
improved forms of organization. Economic planning is finding 
more and more favour among those with whom lies the direction of 
public affairs, as a policy which will reduce poverty, waste, and 
unemployment 

Some would go farther and introduce a system of socialism or 
communism. 'There is a l^eft Wing which his ils eyes fisted an the 
economic and industrial progress uf Russia, mid ihey envisage the 
unification of industry by the State arid the collectivization Ol land 
as the ultimate goal of economic endeavour. A conimtmL^ patty 
has been active fur some years, and has openly preached class 
warfare against landlords anil threatened them with expropriation. 
Study circles arc formed among college students* who art supplied 
with Martian literature. A programme is outlined for the orgtnuza- 

ihtf Snwest, for ihf CultUful umE i hr. ipiritiuil art rmk in ihcmwjvr* ^(3 aw. Hot 
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ticin of the masses in order to produce revolution, and the desir¬ 
ability of establishing a worker" and peasants state <m the 
Russian model is urged. Meetings art hdd at which the red Hag 
and the Bolshevist symbol of ihe sickle and hammer art displayed 
and revolutionary slogans arc repeated, such aa Inqibtil ~mda had. 
i e. lung live revolution- Calcutta has a Lenin Ihy and a Novem¬ 
ber revolution* duv, and these are only two of a numl^r of days 1 
which indicate how modem and intomationaJ the outlook is 
becoming, c,g. May Day, Independence Day (26 January b and, 
in t^ 33 h Palestine day and Spain day. 

It b also asserted by a leftist group which subscribed to Marxian 
doctrines of social development that political democracy is meaning¬ 
less without social equality and that there should therefore be a 
classless society". Young India it exhorted to think and dream of 
a new order, in which the accidents of birth and wealth will not 
blind its vision to the fundamental solidarity and brotherhood of 
□II mankind. Such ideas are not only inculcated in the intellectual 
vouth but are made the basis of an appeal to the peasantry and to 
low-paid urban wage-earners. In this connexion it may be mcn^ 
imncd that the legislatures of more than one province have passed 
resolutions that the conferment of titles and honours should be 
discontinued, the reason p according to a resolution passed by the 
Legislative Assembly of Bihar in 1938, being that they encourage 
slave mentality', Some too adopt not only the economic and social 
toners of the Soviet faith Inn also its materialist philosophy, though 
nothing can be more antagonistic to the Hindu view of life which 
has been a guiding force for many centuries They are infected 
with the Bolshevik view that religion is a dope for the people, arid 
wholeheartedly accept secularism. 3 India's backwardness ta attri¬ 
buted to her religiosity. Her quietism is regarded as 11 bar 10 
national progress, and her spirituality is referred to with dfcruiun 
and contempt. It has even been made a reproach against Mr. 
Gandhi that he should endeavour to throw open the temples to 
untouchables. because, it i* said, the time ha* come when men 


should move away from them. F 

Even among those who are more conservative and less icono¬ 
clastic religion h nut such a dominating influence as it once was. 
Nationalism seenta to have displaced it as a ruling passion among 
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many of the younger generation. Economic questions loom large 
and are becoming an absorbing interest; there is no! the same 
insistence on the supremacy of spiritual values, Indian women, 
whose conservatism* piety , and dev outness are almost prowbid, 
art beginning to say that they are tired of tlie worn-out theme of 
Rad ha and Krishna and arc anxious to grapple with social .md 
economic problems. European admiration of the more mystical 
and philosophical side uf Uiftdubm is not always reciprocated. 
India, it lias been said, is tired of sentimental Anglo-Saxon lectures 
on Yoga, oriental philosophy, transcendental aesthetic, and pious 
foreign exhortations to be Indian at all costuL 1 The !.]>[ piece of 
advice is in any case regarded as gratuitous and unnecessary. 

The Muslims are in many ways a people apart. They reject 
Mr. Gandhi's ideas—Gandhi ism, .is they dub them—-on the 
ground that they base the development of India on the cultural 
background of Hinduism and Hindu ideology. Their chief inter¬ 
ests stre either economic, on account of the low level of prosperity 
attained by the majority, or political, on account of ihdr position 
a* a minority and the fear of Hindu domination as the day of 
British rule is waning. From the cultural point of view their 
leaders, while rejecting what they consider the non-ethical prin¬ 
ciples of western civilization, are ready to use its knowledge, its 
science, and its progressive ideas. Their aim is tu preserve Islamic 
culture hut to harmonize it as far as possible with that of the West. 
A practical outcome of this aim has been the foundation of the 
Osmanb University at Hyderabad, which, as stated in the decree 
□f the Nizam approving its inauguration in 1917, is in¬ 

tended to blend harnuminusly the knowledge and culture of ancient 
and modem limes and to give an education in w hich advantage 
will he taken of all that is best in the aiicitm mid modern ay Hems 
of physical, intelLcctml, and spiritual culture. Accordingly, it 
foster Islamic culture and at tilt same time gamers the fruits of 
western leanuii^nnd sciei^c, while the medium of instruction U not 
English but Urdu* a language winch is a bond of union among 
Indian Muslims, Outside the educational sphere; there is a move* 
mem for reform which owes much to the example of Turkey, A 
great impression has been made by the social progress and material 
advancement of that country since 1924, when it abolished the 
Caliphate and became a secularist slate hy the suppression of the 
Shariat or sacred Jaw. To the Indian Muslim* tli.it law is pan of 
tlurir religion and they shrink from such a revolutionary measure; 
but there b a growing feeling that their social system should be 
reformed hy abandoning antiquated ideas and practices, and. so to 

1 W. ,R. OMrtfiW BoiymCtfi. 'Ludiu Aft aruj ik Bamhic^ Movcoirtir. 1'^ 

^/i*A Jfrtvw, NaVcntber 1954, p. 562 
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speak, cutting away the dead wood which hinders growth: and the 
old view that education is ancillary to religion, that its prime pur- 
pene is to make good Muslims, has no lunger the same three. 

In the religious sphere there is a modernist movement designed 
to bring Islam in India into line with western ethical and social 
principles and to show that it b capable of adjustment 10 modem 
conditions. The change consists, as [Jr. Murray Titus points out, 
not so much of a new system of thought as of a new altitude of 
mind conditioned by modem scientific, social, and economic 
influences. 1 '["here is. among the more highly educated at least, 
a school of thinkers who Keek to interpret Islam by the spirit rather 
than the letter of the law and who believe that it should he rational¬ 
ized in keeping with the discoveries of modem science and with 
modem social requirements. They endeavour to bring it into 
conformity with w estem standards <>f thought and in some respects 
with Chriaiian principles. Iconic writers indeed have gone so far 
as to assert that. except for the conception of Jesus Christ as the 
Sun uf Cod. there is no fundamental antithesis between Christian¬ 
ity and Islam. On the other hand, the only new sect of importance, 
that of the Ahmadiy&s, is opposed to revolutionary interpretations 
of Islam its founder, refusing to adiipl Islamic doctrines and 
practices to modern western ideas, opposed die abolition of purdah 
and polygamy. It is propagandist and anti-Christian in tendency, 
us may lx- seen from the remark of one of it* exponents that the 
great object uf the promised Messiah, who has come in the person 
of its founder, is u> establish the supremacy of Islam and to break 
the Cross, i.t. overthrow the religion of the Cross, and that the 
prophecy of the advent of Qajjal. the irch-dcccivcr, has been 
to I tilled by the Spread of Christian missionaries who propagate the 
false doctrine of the divinity and atonement of jesuts Christ. a In 
its polemical attacks it makes use of the higher criticism of the 
West. In its propaganda it employs western methods, publishing 
journals with English titles such as the Rrtiets of Rthgimt and 
the Ahtnadiyti 

Moth among Hindus aiul Muslims there is a substantial body of 
opinion in favour of a synthesis between Last and West. There arc 
many, deeply imbued with Indian culture, who retain their iiJle- 
giaoce to old Indian ideas and arc at the same time anxious to 
adopt or adapt the highest meanings of modem western culture. 
They do not harp on the materialism of the \\ cst, but retain their 
admiration for the liberal thought brought through western 
channels and tor its ideals of freedom, action, and progress. A 
striking expression of this feeling is contained in Rabindranath 

1 MuKuiunu™ Ab Tfrmuil, 5 n■ JVpWmU MtttLih (LCWe, iflat). pp 13. aft. 
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Tagores Sutionnlintt, in which he pointed nut that it w*i* a weak- 
nirss to be blind to the glories of the Weak Europe had 4 strength 
which wm nut merely the strength of the brute nr the machine but 
ihe strength of the spirit Although there was a Europe that was 
mean and grasping there vm also a Europe of goodness and true 
greatness, a Europe in whose heart ran the purest stream of human 
love* of love of justice, of Ac spirit of self-sacrifice for higher 
ideals, 1 must nut hesitate 10 acknowledge where Europe is great, 
for great she b without doubt, We cannot help loving her with all 
our heart and paying her the best tribute of nur admiration/’ 
Rabindranath Tagore thus recognizes the strength of western 
culture though he is opposed to an imitation of it at the cost of a 
sacrifice of Indian ideals. He condemns the misuse rather than 
the use of machinery and pays tribute to (he science wludi devises 
it. He and many others seek for a via mrAui in which there will he 
a culhboratk ii of East and West, each giving its best and taking 
the best which the other can offer, India should retain her 
characteristic values, hut be invigorated by tire currents of western 
thought. She too lias a mission to fulfil and with her spiritual 
wealth does nut confront the West with empty hands. Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore himself has given concrete form to his ideas, lie 
founded in tq 01 an institution, called the Snntiniketxm, which is 
designed to give expression to the old Indian ideals of education, 
without, htjweveT, being hostile to the spirit of western pregresS, 
and preserve old literary" and aesthetic tradition^ and 30 hand on the 
torch of Indian culture, To thin he added in 1^21 an institution 
called the Viflwabhaniti, of which the objects are the study nf 
eastern civilization, the promotion of a mutual understanding 
of East and West by the interchange uf ideas, and the cultivation 
of the common ideals of humanity. Its motto may he translated 
'where the whole world meets*, and it b r in feet* intended tu be a 
meeting-place for strangers who come to study India and Indians 
anxious to learn about the West. 

The Great War and the subsequent history of Europe ha ve done 
much to shake belief m the civilization of the West, and the view 
has gained ground that it is nor the pattern on which India should 
mould itself except for purpifcse* uf industrial organization and 
economic progress, So fur an culture is concerned there h in¬ 
creasing insistence on the fact that India must develop on Indian 
lines and must be original and creative. The machinery of the 
West may he adopted but India must have free play for her own 
genius. She has a spirit and life uf her own winch should enable 
her to make a contribution Tn world cullurc. There ie a real sen^e 
of pride in and love of India, of which an outcome is a deter- 

1 ffaStMKititm P‘ 65. 
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mi nation that nothing alull bt said of done which is likely to dis¬ 
credit or reflect adversely on her and so lower the national prestige 
There it. a kind of national riinowr propre wltidi finds expression 
in many ditlrrcut ffsys, softie great. others small, some health} arid 
others of doubtful value. It leads to movements of social reform 
und it stimulates progress But it. also results in a somewhat narrow 
national egotism. Some nations are so assured of tht ir position 
and 5* confident of their greatness that they do not object to ex¬ 
posure:, of their foibles or weaknesses or even derive a mild amuse¬ 
ment from them, Tike Oliver Cromwell, they are ready to have 
a true portrait painted, warts and all. Not so the ardent Indian 
nationalist, who is often inordinately touchy about hi» country*, 
resenting outside criticism and taking exception to commentaries 
on the darker aide of Indian life. Films which present Indian 
characters in an unfavourable light are banned or parts of them 
cut mir. Pictures of backward faces show n on the screen at lectures 
arc objected m because of the fear that they may be taken as typical 
reprrseijtfltivts of the: Indian people Protests have I'trticr mudc 
against India taking part in the Olympic games <m die graumjtiiat 
a repetition of past defies is would he a national humiliation* 1 here 
is often extreme sensitiveness about blots in the history of India, 
and a desire to reconstruct it so as to show that ns past was beyond 
cavil or criticism. Attempts have been made to show that the Black 
Hole of Calcutta was not an historical fact but a malicious invention, 

\ resolution was passed by the Legislative Assembly of the l. nhed! 
Provinces a few years ago that tin: government should appoint .1 
committee of experts to revise the text-books on Indian history by 
eliminating passages calculated 10 impress on Indian youths that 
India was inferior to anv other nation or nations, though a higher 
note wm struck in the recommendation dun the g committee should 
also exclude passages likely to cause communal friction and should 
remodel the books with a view to infusing a spirit of toleration, 

brotherhood, and patriotism. ... , ■ , T j. 

Indians themselves arc impressed by die extent to which Indian 
life has been leavened In western intluenccs. Mr, Gokhide in a 
trailer read to the Univers.il Races Congress in 1911. declared 
ihii. whereas the contact of the- West wadi other count run had 
been only external, in India the West had. so to say. entered into 
the verv bone and marrow of the Fast. In his presidential address 
to die'Indian National Congress of 181)7, Sir Rwikarm Nair 
observed that the minds of Indians were subject to Euj^h influ¬ 
ences from their boyhood and that they became permeated with 
English ideas- The great English writers were their classic*, Eng¬ 
lish history was (aught in their schools: me books they gene™ v 
read were English books describing the forms of English life and 
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familiarizing them wirh English types <>f character. west after 
week, English newspaper 1 ;, journals, and magazines poured into 
India for Indian readers. 'We, in fact, now live the life of the 
English. Even the English wc write shows not nnlv tltdx mms tjf 
thought, but also their forms of feeling and thinking, 1 ' This des¬ 
cription nf Indian society applies to the select feu rather than In 
the many, I hero is a cultured class whose members are practic¬ 
ally bi-lingua], being as familiar w ith English as with their mother 
tongue Some prefer to express their ideas in tire former language; 
a gifted few who lisp in niiiulicrs find that the numbers come in 
English, There are men who are so saturated by English thought, 
SO Wedded to it spiritually and emotionally, that they turn to it in 
order to give voice to their nrosi poicnant emotions; thus, the poet 
Madlm Sudhan Putt, hearing of his wife's death when he himxJf 
was on Ills death-bed, repeated the passage beginning: 
ronnKTHU and Mil kotow and tomorrow 
Creeps in this jictty pace from day U» day . . . 

I lie great majority even of rhe English-educated classes, however, 
have not been Anglicized but remain fundamentally Indian in 
their manner of life and mental outlook. The musses have not 
even a tincture of western culture. It is outside the cycle of ihcjr 
lives and has no pan. in the scheme of things as they understand it. 

India has been well described as* country which is still marching 
in uneven stages through all the centuries from the fifth n> the 
twentieth. Its culture is neither uniform nor evenly distributed 
Throughout die ages it seems never tu have penetrated the lower 
strata of society, though some of the greatest writers were men of 
low estate, including a humhk shopkeeper, a small tailor, a weaver, 
and at least one untouchable. At the present day. in spite of all 
the progress which has been made, western culture has spread only 
to a section of I he |k>ptilaLion. Knowledge of English is confined 
to one per cent- of the population, and is mainly a feature of urban 
life, round chiidsy in those cities and towns which are centres of 
political, commercial, and cultural life. Throe-tenths of those who 
can road and write English art: found in three dozen cities having 
too.ooo inhabitants or more; in these cities they represent one- 
tenth of the population. 

I he l ndin of i he viI (ages is far l ess affected b v western in fl tie n«s, 
though it is by no means unaffected. The'rural population is 
subject tn outside economic forces; an impression has been made 
on its industrial life by the mechanical power, the technical develop¬ 
ments, and the manufactured articles imported from the West; it is 
beginning to learn the rudiments of a western political system; 
(1937) / **" w S^hc, ijjtti Dacummlt 1* tfritiih tWr, tStT-ttfi 
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the motor-bus k bringing villages into touch with the towra anil 
the wireless with the outside world. Bui otherwise the West seems 
to have done little to change the traditio&al concepts on and con¬ 
duct of rund life. Though intellectual development has been 
fostered by a network of schools, only a pan of the population 
avails itsdt of the education which they give, and this a* mostly 
elementary and does not include u knowledge of English. Thi> 
general i fit E ion, like most things that cm be written about India* 
h subject to exceptions. In eastern Bengal seconddary school* 
teaching hngliab have long hern common in the villages, where the 
cultivating classes art alive to the value of an English education 
as a passport to government service and professional employment. 
In the Punjab nine fxrr milk of the population go to the university, 
which is 2 proportion little less than that in Great Britain (twelve 
per milk ); in one large village Sir Malcolm Darling found that there 
were ihirly-five young men who had. matriculated and four who had 
graduated' 1 On the other hand, dvcrc arc provinces which have few 
secondary schools except in the towns, and recent inquiries have 
shown that So per cent, of the students of the Ostuania Univer¬ 
sity at Hyderabad have never spent a single night in a village* 1 

The India ni iht forest and hill tribes is still 1 world apart, in 
which more or Less primitive conditions prevail, though these are 
changing m consequence of roads and railways* the reservation oF 
forests, the establishment of coal-mines, lime-works, tea and coffee 
plantations, Sic,, the emigration of able-bodied labourer*to indus¬ 
trial and urban centres* and the immigration of traders and agri¬ 
culturist*. As b pointed out in Chapter XII, it was noticed by 
Mr. Thtfflrton in 1909 that primitive tril*es which only a few years 
before were living in a wild state, buried away in the depths of the 
jungle, had come under the donicstitMtinc and sometimes detri¬ 
mental influence of contact with Luropcans with a resulting 
modification of their conditions of life, morality, and even language.* 
More highly developed tribes have been still more affected by the 
elements introduced by an advancing civilization, such as a modem 
system of government and contact with the staff necessary to 
implement it, the magistrates in tise law courts, the doctors in dis¬ 
pensaries, and (he engineers who maintain roads anti other public 
works. as well as with non-ofliciak like teachers in schools and 
missionaries who seek their conversion Bui the representatives 
of an outside culture in any given area are few in number. I airing 
the tribes as a whole the cultural and economic development has 
not been great, and there can be no comparison between them and 
the more civilized communities of India. 

■ UmittuM impdtm (i-ml. P 43 1 Atiaiic Fmru Uw*h ? 
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From the point of view then of culture there may be said to be 
tliree Indian the India of the cities and towns, the India of the vil¬ 
lages, and the India of die tribes, between which there are strong 
cunt fasts w hkh have been accent titled I tv western influenc es - ! "here 
are, too, strong contrasts within them. We find, fur example, in 
□iota Nagpur a home of peoples whose manner of life b still 
mainly aboriginal, but it also contains modern coal-mines and the 
great industrm] city of Jamshedpur with modem processes of iron 
and steel production. In the province of Bihar the belief in witch¬ 
craft led to the commission of nine murders in one quarter of the 
year 11)37. In the same year a procession of slow-moving buLbck- 
carts, flying red flags w ith the device of the hammer and sickle and 
laden w ith memorials on the subject of agrarian grievance*, wound 
if* way through the streets of the capital to the house of the Prime 
Minister’ -a vutiou.-s combination of ancient and modem which inav 
be paralleled by the sounding during one month of the year of 
an electric riten at Conjee veram for the benefit of pious J lindus 
vvho wish to gel up at 3 a m, to offer worship. To mention some 
personal experience a Feu miles outride a town which was lit 
by electricity I have found firusticki by the roadside and, incon¬ 
gruously enough, empty cigarette packet* Uttering the ground. In 
another town i have hatched to 0 lecture in which Airs. Annie 
Be&ant delighted an Indian audience with her treatment of meta- 
fdipical subjects, and in 3 near-by village have heard of a wolf- 
child and further away have learned of guardian spirits being sold 
0* protect tile crops, enclosed in scaled bamboo tubes just as the 
jinn in the Arabian NigJifi was immured in a brass bottle. 

l^eal culture implies thorough digestion and ns^imilotLon of 
knowledge, and among the classes which have come into contact 
with w estern culture there arc many talented and highly cultivated 
men and women who have absorbed it and who have attained an 
advanced standard. Far more* however, have nut, and seem only 
halt-educated, their minds being filled with a jumble of ill-assorted 
learning and crude ideas due to a superficial acquaintance with a 
certain number of books. Many appear not to grow up to full 
intellectual statute hut to reach a certain stage of mental growth 
and then to stand still. Intellectual adolescents, they acquire a 
Uitk learning and not muds tea! knowledge. No doubt this is 
largely Jut o? the tact that Fnuli'Ji education is nften more an 
intellectual exercise than an education in the true seme Those 
who receive a l are apt to look on in at me lion as a means to an end, 
the passing of examinations, and not to be interested in the educa¬ 
tion itself. Much is undoubtedly due to the natural difficulty of 
learning through the medium of a foreign language. The power* 
of memory" tend to be cultivated more than the critical faculties. 
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Subjects art* memorized without being fully tendersfood, Theories 
anil ideas arc accepted without being subjected to critical exam¬ 
ination and balanced judgement. And there » often knowledge 
of sonic subjects and complete ignorance of others. 1 

In many cases there is a curious kind of mental maladjustment. 
There may be intellectual conversion to western doctrines 
without the springs of emotion being touched—iindlectiu] belief 
without a foundation of faith, mere mental went which has no 
practical effect on the conduct of life. It is not uncommon ton to 
find an infinite capacity fur believing what sentiment dictates against 
the cold light of reason. Incompatible ideas are held simul¬ 
taneously without any apparent consciousness of their antinomy. 
Some seem to keep superstitious beliefs and scientific convictions 
in different menial compartments and are not troubled by their 
being irreconcilable. A learned astronomer, for example, who was 
known for the accu racy of his prediction* of eclipses, confessed 
that in his heart lie still entertained the popular belief that an 
eclipse of the moon h caused by a demon swallowing it up, A 
science master who taught that eclipses were due to the shadow 
of the earth has been known to perform the ceremonies necessary 
to prevent the moon disappearing in the dragon's maw and to have 
pleaded in justification? '1 bdbvc with my intellect what l teach 
the buys, but with my spirit 1 believe in the dragon.' A Bachelor 
nf Law, who was an assessor In a case in which an ignorant peasant 
was proved to have killed a woman in the belief that she was a 
witch, held that she should be acquitted of the charge of murder 
because he himself was convinced that the woman really was a 
witch- 

It is no easy task for an Indian to assimilate a culture which has 
no roots in the soil and no connexion with immemorial religious 
and social sanctions. For a full appreciation of a foreign culture 
a certain detachment from inherited traditions is necessary, and 
such detachment is hard of attainment owing to the force of 
environment and the tenacious hold of tradition and social con- 
vration?. Some sneered in harmonizing the two cultures, ;md can 
say. likr Kcslmh Chandra Sen. that one half of their heart is in 
sympathy with Europe and the other half with Aria, Such men 
seem to feel that the two arc not incompatible and to find vitalizing 
force in the dynamic encjgy and ideals of action and progress 

9 A member of ihe Modrai Public Service* CoEntni^ian recently meritJunecS 
a nuinticr of hnwlen wmirti; raH fnm ftehuolhfjy* but from ^raJuale? and 
'double RndunLes'’ fiJ proof of rbe knmvled^o possessed by ninny csimli- 

du’ujL for poal* Jji the public WETvicet The following ahem cmaordiiurv 
Ignorvne? erf even Imlb ilietfr 1 Lucknow it the £4pu*l of C-hIcuUh", *TIip Premier 
of Madiwt i* lad ChamberJnin '. ,F rhe Andinwii art ivUnUi where people who 
commit nuicicje *** *M* 
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presented by the West and something satisfy tag in the passive 
virtues and quietism of Indian Lhought. The nnr is like 3 ionic, 
the other acts as an anodyne. In other cases there is a divided and 
conflicting life due to the distracting influence of two Meals of 
hfe and conduct; there is nut merely a difference of perspective 
but a fundamental conflict of ideas, by which the imdketuaf 
centre of gravity is disturbed. The inward strife of warring 
tkme11is produces mental tension and unrest which may he almost 
paralysing. 

Many arc like reeds shaken hy winds Mowing fntim the 
Weal and by winds Mowing from die East- On the one side 
there are the outlook and standards of values learnt From the West. 
On the other there is the pull of India and of inherited traditions 
which cannot be eradicated. The higher spiritual concept* M In ][□ 
siiiI appeal with a compelling force to men is ho have given up the 
observances of orthodox Hinduism* and they strike a response 
which is nnt deadened by rational ism. There is a noiiatg& 
spiniuetU which it i* hard to describe. Perhaps the Ijcst way of 
giving an idea of it is to quote an account which Pratap Chandra 
Maztimdar, a leader of the Rrahmn Ssunaj, gave ^in a letter pub¬ 
lished in the Thtutir Quarterly itrvirw in 1S79} of Ida reactions to 
die personality and teaching of Rnmakrifthna Farahamsa. 

f What m there common between him and mer T, 1 Europc&ribrd, 
civilized, relf-centred, seumscquicaJp so-called educated reasoner, and 
he, a poor* illiterate, shrunken, unpolished, dinea&cd, half-idolatrous 
friendless Hindu devotee? I g who hoc listened in Disraeli md Faw¬ 
cett. Stanley and Max Muller* and a whole host of European tchol&rs 
and divines' l t who am an ardent disciple and follower of Christ, fl 
Friend and admirer of liberal-minded missionaries and preachers, a 

devoted adherent and worker of the rationalistic Drabuto Hamaj_w hy 

should 1 be spell-bound to hear him? 1 

Owing to the coexistence of the conflicting ideas and standards 
of the two cultures and the constant tug-of-war between them, 
&ome become what the French call derminh. They themselves 
are conscious that they haw become a et impound of Fast and West* 
a mixture of elements which they cannot bring into a harmonious 
whole, A sinking example of the psychological effect produced by 
ihc*e rival loyalties is ihe confession of Pandit Jjiwalxarkl Nehru, 
that do wh*t he will, he cannot get rid either of tltc hahita of mind 
which lie acquired at school and college in England or of his 
inherited frultm ideas, 

*1 have become a queer mix lure of East and West, out of place every- 
where, ax home nowhere. Perhaps my thought and approach to life 
arc tfsore akin in what iis called watern Mian casern* hut India dings 
to me, as she dings to all her children, in Uinta merahk ways; and behind 
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me he. lomewhete in the uncongrkiUA, racial memories of a hundred, 
ot whatever the number may he F generation.* of Rrahmatin I cats mu 
get iid of cither that past inheritance or my rcctfit tuquisittoiks. I’bgy 
are both part of me. 1 ' 

Many are forced by their family and social rebuun* to lead a 
kind of double life, an intellectual life dominated by western (dea$ f 
and a family life governed by die conventions of the Hindu social 
system. Like Gibbon*® philosophers of antiquity, they assert like 
independent dignity of reason but resign their actions to the com¬ 
mand# of taw and custom. There is often a complete divorce 
between the social life ant! the life of ideas, and also between the 
private life and the public Life. Theories are not put into practice 
and many a man puts away his European ideas, with hts European 
dress, when he crosses die threshold of his home, 

a We go one wiy\ wrote Pratap Chandra Mszumdar, 'our 0Ed relatives 
another, and our women yet another: and mUwiihstandm.r all tht*e 
conflicting forces, the Indian home remains pretty much in the tame 
condition as it occupied before the government opened its schools acid 
colleges. Our educated young men discuss their projects of reform in 
debating dubs; but a* soon as they get home, they carefully put their 
progressive ideas in their pockets and bend itusir necks beneath the yoke 
oi custom as their ancestors before them. They belong to the nineteenth 
century, hut their homes to the first century. 1 

This account applies to the old conservative families, and since 
it wa* w ritten there lias been a change, as the old class of orthodox 
fathers has been to a great extent replaced by one which has had 
much the same education and w hich luts the same kind of interests 
as the younger cenc ration. Greater freedom in the expression of 
thought is Consequently countenanced, but freedom of practice is 
still prevented in most Hindu household* by the constraints of 
caste and custom, '['here is a consequent repression of personality 
by a multitude of inhibitions which are regarded as irrational and 
arc resented accordingly. “Hie effect it may have on sensitive 
temperaments i* apparent from the remarks of a Bengali. who said: 
'While our mind L highly imaginative and our intellect peculiarly 
subtle* our actual .hocciI life is wholly circumscribed by conven¬ 
tional custom and completely fettered by artificial rules- This 
divorce of out actual life from the life of our ideas has made us a 
race of neurasthenic*/* This is too strung and sweeping a state¬ 
ment to be accepted a* generally applicable, but it is sufficient to 
indicate the slate of nervous strain which may exist in individual 
cases* 

J Ah AniofontrApfiY PP- 4ton ^7- 
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Women have been chiefly responsible for the maintenance of 
tlic traditional regime In family life. Comparatively few are 
educated to the same level as men, and their outlook is necessarily 
more restricted, especially where the purdah system prevails, They 
are fundamentally conservative and the homes of which they are 
the leading spirits are accordingly governed by customary con* 
ven lions. However progressive a man may be, he is loath to disturb 
domestic harmony by enforcing his ideas. Consequently, to quote 
a remark made by an Indian lady at the All-India Women's Con¬ 
ference held at Ttslym tcore in 193S, on account of the ignorance of 
mothers and the uncongenial atmosphere of the home, education 
is tike Penelope** cloak, woven in the daytime at school and undone 
at night in the home. 

There is an intellectual disparity of the sexes due to an age-old 
prejudice against female teaming, which is reflected in □ saying: 
Educate a woman, and you put a knife in the hands of a monkey,' 
Happily, this prejudice i* no longer so active or *0 general, and 
there has been a wide extension of female education. In Bombay 
in particular, it is said that the lime when the education of girls had 
no supporters and only open enemies has passed away and the 
welcome stage of positive approval and encouragement has been 
reached,* "Hie movement, however,, affects the classes more than 
the masses, and the cide> and towns more than the villages, and the 
rural populace has shown little disposition to take part in it. 

There has been an even stronger prejudice against English 
education for women. Ii is suspect on the ground that it deprives 
women of the domesticity which is their proper function and 
generally makes them immodest and unwomanly, Popular senti- 
metit is embodied in the remark made by a character in Mime 
popular tales than iis accomplishments are fit only for courtesans 
and shameless white women 1 , and in the w ords of an old Bengali 
hdy; ‘What good does school education do? It only turn* our 
girb into "lire hst word is the same as memssthtb* and its 

implications are the reverse of complimentary, English education 
lias therefore been predominantly male education. Voting men 
who have received an English education arc anxious to have wives 
w?ho can share their views and their interests, and sensible parent* 
endeavour to comply with their wishes* hut the supply of such 
brides is as yet unequal to the demand. The majority therefore 
have Co marry girls who have received little mere than an elemen¬ 
tary education and with whom they have little in common. 
Marriage moreover generally takes place at an early a^c.and female 
education ends at marriage, unless, as is sometimes the cose* young 


1 /fcwtVv £?mi tvwtnmtit Rrpto i hh kdu^nm, 1*^-7, p. 117, 
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husbands lake the trouble to leach thdr wives English. The 
ifUdlecfml inequality of the sexes is s problem whieh exercise* 
the minds of thoughtful Indians, As the Raja of Xnbha remarked, 
■We educate our sons, teach them English and western ideas, and 
then marry them Lo girls who have had no education. The result 
wilt be a breed of mules/ 1 

As regards the general position of women there have been extra- 
ordinary changes. Their political enfranchisement; their greater 
social freedom, as seen in a widespread abandonment of purdah 
by the more cultured classes; their emergence into public life and 
tile adoption of professional careers; the rapid growth of the 
women's movement; the improvement of their legal status by such 
measures as die Hindu Women's Right to Property Act. passed 
by British India in 1937* and an earlier and more far-reaching 
measure, the Hindu Law Women's Rights Regulation passed by 
the Mysore legislature in 1933—all are momentous changes- having 
their origin in a reorientation of thought us lo the position of women 
as free and responsible agents in opposition to the traditions! view 
that they should be kept in lifelong tutelage and subjection.- The 
modernists take thdr stand partly on the western conception of 
women's righss and partly on ihc principle of nationalbm p holding 
dial the advance of women and a consequent readjustment of 
social life arc necessary if India i* to attain full nationhood. Accord¬ 
ing to an Indian proverb n cart cannot run nn one wheel, and India 
cannot progress while italf of it is in ignorance and subjection. On 
the other I land, the movement bs abhorrent to the more conserva¬ 
tive and reactionary elements, who apprehend that the establish¬ 
ment of u new order will cause ihe loosening of social lies and 
destroy the tested criteria nt‘ conduct, 

Otd India has not been reconciled to the changes which have 
already taken place, anti the new woman has still to tread delicately 
with her old-fashioned sisters. In the words used by Madame 
HatidiS Edib in Inside India , "she lias to dance with one fool In 
slow and with the other In quick music 1 . Except in advanced 
circles die has to contend with prejudice and has to live down a 
somewhat sinister reputation. An dhiminatuig sketch nf ihe light 
in which the new Indian woman is viewed in the villages is given 
by Mr. G. 3 . Butt in A Woman 0/ India* He describes his wife's first 
visit to his family, which lived in a village remote from western 
influences, and the anxiety w hich his relatives felt about her coming 
because she was a modem educated woman and all such were 

’ Sir W. I jmrniei?. TTiir Imfim me wirnt (1923.1. p 165. 

* In tlit.' i;nsH' ftf Hindu! ihii Kab ncriptur.il nu;hnMty, the Law* of Mnmi 
rejoining that n wamm muil nertr mk lkHieprfulmrc bill Iw defn-ndm! 4 
child an hrr fjtlver, (U a wife *rn hrr [kUlliAHtl, m i widow Bin h *t ^nJ» ? or if ftk 
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regarded with strong disapproval. *Ntu only European vermin but 
jH the modem educated Indian women were in the eyes of ihe 
villager so many tatws ' He explains that European women in 
popular estimation are mere drones who idle the dav away riding, 
dancing, reading novels, and doing no housework. They do not 
nurse or look after their children but leave them to die care of 
ayah*. "LTiey show no proper respect to elder women. Their 
habits arc object ionahle, for they neither rmsc their mouths nor 
wash their lionds after a meal The educated Indian woman is 
believed to he tarred with the same brush. She too wears shoes 
and AUKlings, does nothing but read novels, and despises house¬ 
hold work an being beneath her dignity. Mr. Dim goes on to 
describe the delight of the ladies of his family when they found 
that his wife: was not spoilt by tier education, but conformed to 
Indian ideas of dress and etiquette, could cook as well as they could, 
and had a flu reel and simplicity which could not possibly he 
expected in a tnetti* As a result their whole attitude towards the 
education of their girls was changed, and the way was paved to a 
girls' school being opened in the village. 

Among the literati western culture has established a certain 
community of intellect. Educated Indians have been brought into 
closer tcimnumruxi among themselves, and there is closer com- 
in union between educated India and the West; the cultured 
Indian Ends hinmdf at home in scholarly circles whether at home 
or abroad. But there is a widening rtfl between them and the 
unlettered proletariat. The higher intellectuals have mu stripped 
their country men in general progress and have a learning and range 
of thought which set them apart from the ignorant and super¬ 
stitious masses. There has always been a cultural cleavage between 
the two classes, particularly perhaps under the Mughal rule in 
North India, where Persian became the language of culture and The 
l rdii in common use was so persianized that it was as foreign 
10 the rum mu n people as Nomiari French was to the English 
peasantry. The dcavuge, however, was not so great under an 
oriental system of education* with a limited range of more or less 
stereotyped subjects* as it b under u system which tradic* western 
science and philosophy and sets up western standards of thought 
and action. I’he intellectual training which it gives is profoundly 
different from that of previous ages, and by producing different 
iiitEresin, sympathies and habits, and, generally, a different form 
and conception of life* it has accentuated the difference between 
die cultured minority and the illiterate majority. Indian* them¬ 
selves arc conscious of the difference between the two classes ami 
hav e no doubts as to Us cause. A report issued by an educational 
committee of the Muslim League Council in 1939 *cti forth thul 
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English, having been made the medium of instruction in all the 
higher branches of learning, has created a permanent gulf between 
the highly educated few and the educated many, Not only, it is 
said, hat* it prevented knowledge from percolating into the trasses, 
but the excessive impemnee ^iven to English has east upon the 
educated classes ":l burden which haft maimed them for life and 
has made them strangers to their own land*. So too an Indian 
lady writes: 

‘Our political life, our axial life, our literary life, ho* got the impress 
of the West ulE we cannot call our soul our own What are the results? 
Caste distinctions are, and were, bad enough, hut the .1 milieu.] distinc¬ 
tions created by western education arc still wine, English has failed 
to be the mother tongue of the mill kins with \\\e result that people arc 
divided from people, j man ifl divided from his own wife and mother,'* 

Such divisions are perhaps more marked in rural than in urban 
life. The values taught in schools utui colleges differ widely from 
the traditional values accepted in the villages, from which many 
students Conte, su chat the young man who has received an English 
education often becomes out of touch with Jiift social environment, 
'I feel an utter stranger. The people look on me as an intruder/ 
said a young Punjabi when he first began to resume his village life 
after completing his studies at college, 2 

Thought among the more highly educated has been revolution- 
bed by the discoveries of science, which haft substituted the con¬ 
cept of a world governed by the regular Operation - f natural law 
for that of spasmodic and unpredictable supcnut 11 nil intervention, 
[it the field of science, especially pure science, there has been an 
ettitwrduiary advance. At tins Jubilee session of the Science 
Congress held tn 1937 Sir James Jeans referred to the phenomenal 
growth nf India as a scientific nation. There have been and are 
Indian scientists* especially mathematicians and physicists, of 
international fame. The late Ramanujan was a genius who made 
remarkable discoveries m pure mathematics; Sir C. Venkata 
Raman, after whom the Raman spectra are named, was awarded 
the ftohd prize for physics m 1930; the late Sir Jugadb Chandra 
Rose, the author nf tJfr Mmvmnts r« Plante and Nervous M<rftun- 
ism m Plants was made a Fellow nf [hr Royal Society for scientific 
us distinct from mathematical achievements; the way to new fields 
of aitfrniomieal knowledge haft been opened by the researches of 
men like Saha. Chandra Sekhur, and Kothari. The Indian Associa¬ 
tion fur fhe Cultivation of Science at Calcutta is a centre of physical 
research with more than an Indian reputation; the Indian Academy 
of Sciences at Bangalore, founded by Sir C. V. Raman, has within 

1 Mifc. IfariM Mrhlu m W^mrti it, Modern tm£& (Bfwnbay, 0*23 L pp, iw-f. 
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a few year* won a place among i cknrifi c institutions. ITcre seems 
la be a speck! aptitude for mathematics and pure science, Liui 
applied science is also cultivated and valuable research work is 
carried out in various? institution* such as the Institute of Textile 
Chemistry and Chemical Engineering lit Bombay, the Forest 
Research Institute at Dthra Dim, the laboratory of the Tata iron 
and sice! works ai Jamshedpur, and a number of infiiitutes for 
agricultural rc^anch, r.g. a cotton technological laboratory at 
Bomb ay P a jute techno] ugica I laboratory at Calcutta* botanical 
laboratories ai Agra, Madras, Benares* and an institute of cotton 
breeding at Indore, an institute of sugar technology at Cawnpurt, 

On the other hand* the first principles of science are unknown 
to the masses. So far from having a realization of man + s mastery 
over nature, they are filled with a profound sense of nature's 
mastery over man. Having little knowledge of natural laws, they 
ascribe physical phenomena to supernatural causes, and the events 
of daily life to the influence of benign of malignant deities, 
Aa Fronde said uf the Elizabethan age, their inheritance is 
an earnest iuiih in the supernatural, an intensely real convic¬ 
tion of divine and devilish force# governing the world. There has 
been, to some extent, a change of view during the past Century, 
The calamities of the seasons, blight, drought, mid famine* used 
to be attributed to the anger of die gods or evil spirits at such 
things as the eating of beef by the British* the increase of aduUerv 
due to the leniency of the British system of justice* which did not 
treat it as a matter of life and death, the prevalence of perjury in 
the Law courts, anti the operations of the Trigonometrical Survey . 1 
Few rum hold or voice such views, although much the tame kind 
of idea seems to underlie Mr, Garni hi s statement that the terrible 
earthquake which occurred in Bihar in i rm was a punishment for 
the sin of untouchablthy. The causes of some diseases* such as 
pbguc and malaria, arc moreover more widely understood. On the 
Other hand llie goddess of smalhpox is still worshipped; cotwul- 
siona and epilepsy are believed to he due to possession by devils ; 
crop blights arc quite commonly attributed to the malign 
influence oS a demon* which has to be propitiated by pniver or 
sacrifice. A belief in evil spirits haunting men from birth to death 
is general;; a l amil proverb says that the devil who seizes you in 
the cradle govs with you to the grave. Peasants arc convinced of 
the power of exorcists to drive out evil spirits and have no duubt 
of the efficacy of the mumbled hocu^-pocu^. of their conjurations. 



tn he eonneefed with unholy de*lihs% with »piiit« h iw,[ Hidilnam implied 
(O rxoncix € thi* peaks I he Tnomem thr MUYcyuri tttUWij (heir uutnimt-nT - 
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Omens decide whether journeys should be begun ami new 
projects and business undertaken. Belief in the power of charms 
and amulets, in miracles and magic persists; there is indeed 
scarcely anything that is too strange to be believed, RfoU break 
out from time to time because it la thought that children are being 
kidnapper! and sacrificed in connexion with some great work such 
as the building of bridges and docks. In 1930 a trenching ground 
outside the imperial capital of Delhi became a place of pilgrimage 
because the gas generated by decomposing tughl-snil hurst into 
flame and w as believed to be a manifestation of some ddtv; some 
took awav the earth to their homes in the belief that it was impreg¬ 
nated by a divine spirit. In the general election of 1937 there were 

K nls so ignorant that they put petitions to the gods inside the 
-boxes, while s om e made obeisance to them because they 
thought they enshrined the spirit of Mr. Gandhi. 

Astrologers still make a good Iivine and marriages are deter¬ 
mined by the horoscopes of prospective brides and bride-grooms. 
Belief in astrologers' predictions is not uncommon among the 
better educated. There are speculators on the stock exchange 
and frequenters of the race-course who follow their pronounce* 
merits in buying and selling shares and in making bets. Even 
astrologers, however, arc beginning to feel the effects of the spirit 
of the age. One expert, who had spent three years acquiring hist art 
at a college in Benares, told Sir Malcolm Darling that nowadays 
few people wanted to consult him about the times to begin plough* 
ing, sow ing. Or reaping, and that though there were Still ample other 
opportunities for the exercise of his art, ‘the demand for science 
was so st mug that an element of it had to be mixed in with the nest', 1 
Kin ally, the ferment of western ideas has been ins some extern 
a disruptive force in religion* life. Among tin me who have been 
subject to their influence authority has been ousted from it* throne. 
Those who have received an English education are very different 
from the former generation of those, whether Hindus or Muslims, 
who. were taug ht .recording to the perfect manner uf die law and 
huH no other standards. Ceasing to be the intellectual disciples of 
Brahman* and maul vis, many assume a critical attitude and assert 
the right of independence of judgement and free interpretation, 
'lilt* prescriptions of dogma are subordinated to the dictate* of 
reason, and the belief in old canons is weakened or destroyed. 
English education, as was pointed nut tn i8jS, was an element 
which had not entered into thti calculations nf the Brahmans, who 
had hitherto had the direction of religious thought, and thry had 
no machinery to oppose it, 1 It caused a revolt against fiats which 

1 JhulIrtU foypflful (1430), J», 4J- . ...... 
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could not be recontilgd with fcmuu and .igairai cunvnitifli** which 
stood in die way of libera] progress. It was thus a solvent of 
established belief, buui abo assisted in a regene ration of Hinduism, 
free from formalism In many cases, however* its effect has been 
destructive rather than constructive, producing a mood of scepti¬ 
cism or culminating in atheism-. This Tendency to doubt and 
negation was fibscrved over a centwy ago, when it was said that 
tnaoy Hindus, rennonciiig their own religion and professing them- 
selves free inquirer* after truth* were in a state of religious vacuity, 
it was accentuated with the parage of years and the spread of 
edticatinrL Describing the mental and mom I outlook of w later 
generation P. C Mazumdar observed, in h h life of Kediab 
Chandm Sen F that young men drifted a wav vcarlv in gran 
number to every species of radical doubt and that "all faith in 
religion became weaker every' day. In 1896 another Indian writer 
observed that the agnostic tendency of European thought deemed 
to have a fascination for the Indian intellect and that atheism was 
spreading. Iher writing* of Agnostics and atheists are growing in 
favour with our academic youth, who seem to consider all religion 

superstition and every creed as an anachronism. 'ITiis is ihe 
attitude, we fear, of 4 majority of young India . 11 To Come to more 
recent times, a similar estimate of the trend of educated thought 
wa# given in 1931 by another Indian, the Census Superintendent af 
Cochin, who observed that to the generality of Hindus who have 
received an English education religion is a matter of indifference 
or unconcern, and its rites and practices are hooked upon as a mass 
of superstition to be condemned and derided by all riqbt-tliinkinp 
people . 1 

A certain number stem to regard atheism or agnosticispi as die 
bvt word in western culture* infidelity as the label or hall-mark of 
advanced though^ and religion its an expression of obscurantism. 
Som.; declare all religion* to he false and ,irc content with ,1 nega¬ 
tive creed or mere iniliffcrenliini, A certain number. on the fitIvcr 
hand, avow that all reli^ioni arc equally tme anti {'rotes* a shallow 
syncretism, which may perhaps be exemplified by the case of a 
student who offered daily prayers to Krishna, Kali, Buddha, 
Christ, and Socrates, Others, while professing their ancestral 
faith give it only a tdinmif or formal adhesion. Some again apply 
rationalistic principles, which are anathema to their coreligionists, 
and seem to live in a bordrrlamj between orthodoxy and hetero¬ 
doxy, These: various shades of thought must not, however, be 
taken as representative of India as a whole. There is j. strung hotly 
of opinion hostile to intellectual doctrinaires who seem to the great 
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majority 1 u sap Hit foimdaiiuiis of faith And SJiciety and to nullify 
virtue. Many of the upptf dftbes sre hx in outward observances, 
but neither belief nor practice lias been appreciably changed 
amung die masses. The position of die Brahman* it is true, lias 
been weakened to some extent, la South India the anti-Brahman 
movement has produced a spirit of anti-ckrkalism animated by the 
conviction that the masses are exploited by their priesthood, 'the 
ministrations of Brahmans are* however, generally regarded as 
essentia!, and orthodoxy has a strong hold. Similarly among 
Muslims lhe teaching of mullahs and maulvis steeped in the 
Koran arc followed by the great majority h who regulate their lives 
by their teaching. The leaders of Hindu thought and practice* 
as Sir S. Radhakrisiman has pointed out, art for their part con¬ 
vinced that the rimes require not a surrender of the basic principles 
of Hinduism but a restatement of them with special reference tu- 
tile needs of a more complex and mobile social order- 1 A revolt 
against religion is moreover not reflected in the census statistics, 
whatever the opinions which may be voiced. At the census of 
193 t out of 350 millions of people those who were recorded as 
having no religion numbered no more than T53, and only 940 
were tt turned under the head of indefinite beliefs, a compre¬ 
hensive group which included agnostics, atheists* rariuEuitisLv, and 
sceptics, besides deista, monotheists, Christian Scientists* and 
theosophies. These figure? arc eloquent uf the universality of 
religion in India, 


RL ACTIONS US TH£ WEST 

It was remarked bv Sir John Seeley that, of all the unparalleled 
features presented by the English empire in fndta T none was so 
unique as the slightness of the machinery by w hich it was united to 
England and the sliglttncs? of its reaction upon England. The con¬ 
nexion with India hud. lie pointed uut, modified its foreign policy 
but hud produced no change in the English xState, although there 
was at one time some fear of a mischievous reaction owing to the 
danger of the English character luring corrupted and the balance 
nf the constitution upset by adventurers who returned from India 
loaded with wealth and entered into English political life with 
idea* formed in Asia,- Large fortunes had long been made in 
India,* but it was not till after the battle of Ptaiscy that those who 

1 TV /aw*# Tim ufUfciwi), f *1 * 
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made them were either numerous or influential. Then, as has been 
said, England conquered Bengal but Bengal subdued the morals 
of Hi conquerors, 1 Up to 1765 thr country was exploited and, 
according to Clive, the name of the linctidi wa> made to -.link in 
the nostrils of Hindus and Muslims, [iquallv certain !v die name 
of the Nabob stank in the nostrils of the British public, .md the 
appellation was a term ul reproach.* Individually the Nabob# 
viere unpopular; collectively they were regardedasa political a* well 
as a moral (lunger, because they took advantage of die prevailing 
pafUnmenCury corruption to u lit bi d the landed aristocracy fur 
***** * n I loii^ of Commons md to compete for jk Aa seal 
uifiuciicc Homce Walpole noticed in 1761 that Nabobs, as well 
as West Indiana conquerors, and victorious admirals^ attacked 
even borough. Chatham in j 770 dedured: 

I some veani past there lias been an inUm of wealth into the 
country w~nitdi has been attended with many fftid conseuueficefl becaitue 
it has not l^ten the regular, natunil product of labour ami industry, The 
rujos of Asia Juvc been poured in upon m and have brought with thrin 
not only Asiatic hixury but, i fear, Asiatic principle* of gwemtncnr, 

\ nhout 1 imne-vinm, -wiihout any nature! mteresi in iKl ?!>[], the im- 
porters of foreign gold have forced their way into Parliament by such 
a torrent of private corruption as no private heredil.trv fortune can 

nuitt 1 J 


In these Iasi words we have the gravamen of (he charge against 
the Nabobs. 1 hey had no connexion with the old governing class, 
i.e. the aristocracy and the landed interest which formed an agrarian 
oligarchy. Their wealth forced up the price of scats; they were 
upstarts, nottveaux riches, who had no right to enter the circle uf 
privilege and power. Somewhat different ground was taken bv 
U ilium Pitt in >782, w hen one of the reasons which he advanced 
m support of hh motion for paritamefttEry reform was that foreign 
princes purchased stilts in thr I louse of Commons, w hich w ere 
lidd bytheir nominees. ‘We We sitting among us the members 
Ol the Rajah of Tanjtitc and the Nawah of A rent . . our senators 
are no longer the representatives of British virtue hut of The vice# 
and pollutions of the list 1 Actually the wealth and political power 
ot the Nabobs acem to have been exaggerated, Dr. IfoWun has 
shown that the number of members of Parliament connected with 
nuni did not exceed thirty; 1 and though enormous fortunes were 
Certainly made in the first decade after the battle of Plassey, the 
days when the pagoda tree could be shaken, and its golden fruit 
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picked up, quickly pM«d Wfiy. Still, the fear that the spring 
of public virtue might become still mure polluted undoubtedly 
existed, ;ta may Iw seen from a cartoon, which iltc caricnturiht 
Gittray published in 17S8. showing the King, the Queen, and 
disnitarw* nf the Church and State scrambling for rupees 
The 1 ia tiger, if it existed, was averted. A Civil Service was formed 
and abuse* prcveutcd. Warren Hastings, tvho himself saved hardy 
enough to buv back Davlcsford, testified in <785 <»> ** ***** 
sordid emolument which had become general- As the result <> 
thirty years' experience the Abbe Dubois wrote m 1822 « ic 
uprightness of the British rulers. Jacqucmwnt found seven years 
later That there were no y ulgar Nabobs; they were characters which 
no hinder existed esccpl in the plays performed :n London theatres 
Knotniriiis salaries were paid. lull there were no inuger huge 
fortunes to be made.' Macaulay told the House til Commons in 
1S31 that he rejoiced Unit his countrymen, who seventy years 
earlier had returned to England laden with wealth and infamy, now 
carne back to their native land with no more than an honest com¬ 
petence, and he viewed with delight the honourable poverty winch 
was the evidence of a rectitude firmly maintained amidst strong 


temptations. ... - ( ,1 

Adam Smith's judgement on the early ad mini Stmt ion of the 
Brilish territories by the East India Company was that there never 
was a government so indifferent to the welfare of ns subjects, i lie 
conscience of the British public was aroused, however, by 'he tales 
of abuses which had been committed and the rumours «f others 
which had not but wliich obtained equal credence. A sense of 
national responsibility for the government of a dependent people 
was 3mussed, and it was resolved that the poor Indian should be as 
fully protected against injustice and oppression as ihe Englishman. 
Rancorous and prejudiced though its promoters were. Wen 
Hastings's impeachment was a tribute to the new spirit which 
w as abroad and the new ideas of the way dependencies should he 
governed It became an established principle that the government 
should be conducive to the luppmess and welfare of the subject 
nice a* well as to the national advantage ot die ruling race. 1 he 
mission of England was to be one of obligation and not voieh o 
profit. India was not to be retained merely as a source of wealth 
and power for its rulers. Its well-being was to tie secured as well as 
the interests of Great Britain, a political axiom which wji ex¬ 
pressed in John Bright’s remark. ‘You may govern India, it yon 
like, for the good of England, but the good of England must come 
through the channel of the good of India. 1 

The concept of trusteeship, the idea that the governing race 

1 C. A- Phillips i r *nm from (l4jfi)i PP- 7°r 
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should regard itself as standing in the relation of a trustee fur The 
interests of lie governed, and should exerrist its power for the 
Ih-iil'Iii (pT the hucr h was given authoritative expression in 
the rejKirt of the parliamentary committee of 1833. which sti forth 
that it was recognized as an indisputable principle tbit the interests 
of the trtlive subjects in India were to I*e v* moulted tn preference 
lu those of Europeans \v lie never the two came in compel i lion —a 
statement which marked an extraordinary advance on (he concep¬ 
tion of mere dominion hitherto held in Europe and put the question 
of the government of a subject race on smother plane. It is true 
that the principle thus affirmed wn not always adhered to There 
were occasions when the financial and commercial interests of 
trieat Britain and India being at variance, those of India went to 
the wsill Hut a tradition of obligation towards the subject race was* 
created, and this wa* developed min a policy of education and 
tutelage, of which the baric principle was that the suh[cct race was 
of imperfect politics) capacity and should bir given scope for self- 
expression and trained in the an m govcrnmeiil little by little, 
before it could be given complete political franchise. 

As is well know n, the idea of trusteeship lias been applied u > 
civilised peoples in other parts of the British Empire; l 1 iu&, a White 
Book pubhsned in 1^23 declared that the principle of trusteeship in 
Kenya was unassailable and proceeded to define trusteeship in the 
statement that the interests of the African natives vmisi be para- 
innuntk and that it and when those interests and those fit ibe 
immigrant race* should conflict^ the former should prevail' — 
words which seem like cchii of the language used about India 
in 1833, Ji is nut suggested that rhi principle of trusteeship would 
mu have been 3 determinant nf policy even if iherc had been no 
Indian empire, but the fact remains that it was firm enunciated for 
Indb as a result of the British connexion with that country am! 
that it was first put into practice there It has also not been without 
effect in determining the relations of other western nations to 
backward peoples in their colonial possessions; and il was ulti¬ 
mately given general recognition m the mandatory system ser up 
by the 1 eaguc of Nat inns. It hn sheen even subscribed to by, nr at 
any rate received lip service from, Nazi Germany, which maintains 
that it 3 ms a right to the re!urn of its former Colonics nm merely on 
the strength ui inalienable right ^whatever that may mean) and of 
economic need, but aka on what in called the ethical principle that 
it has the same right ^ other nation* la share in the education of 
backward peoples; 4 

1 Cmd. 1322. p. la, 
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The language. Learning* and lore of India, ils religion and 
philosophy* its social institutions and usages, soon am-acted the 
aitenHon of continental as well as of British scholars, it was 
realise*i with surprise that there was a culture which had its origin 
outside Greece, Rome, and Jytkea. Scholars and others were 
amazed at the richness and extent of Sanskrit literature, the dis¬ 
covery of which created in learned circles an impression almost 
like that of the rediscovery of the treasures of classical Greek 
literature at the time of the Renaissance, This impression 
was greater in Germany and France than in England h if i* a 
cnmmuEi subject of comment by Indian* that the number of 
scholars who have studied their literature and philosophy b greater 
in the two former countries than in the latter. Nowhere did they 
receive greater attention than In Germany, which built on the 
foundaiions bid by three English adhohire, Sir William Jones, who 
translated the Laws of Mami and the Sanskrit drama Sukttritnla> Sir 
Charles Wilkins, the translator of the Bhqgavad-jpta and the 
Hil&p&feM, and Viewy Thomas Colcbraotc, who has been 
adjudged by Max Muller to he the founder of Sanskrit scholar- 
ship in Europe^ 

The wisdom found in Sanskrit work a was greeted with something 
like reverential awe. I hus the branch philosopher \ ictor Cousin, 
speaking of the poetical and philosophical mmements of the Last, 
anti aljove all, those of Tndiji t which were, he said, beginning to 
spread in Europe t declared that they contained so many tnithm, 
ami such profound truths, that he w as constrained to bend the knee 
before the genius of the- East and to see in that cradle o\ the human 
race the native bud of the highest philosophy, borne of live cul¬ 
tured clashes were filled with a passion for the knowledge ot the 
Last, particularly ul wh.ii Heme called the immense flowering 
forests of old Indian poetry, It wus this spirit which impelled 
Banin Bunsen In 1813 to express his longing to bring into hi* own 
knowledge ami into hU own fatherland the language and spirit 
of the solemn and distant East*, and to say that, for the accom¬ 
plishment of that object, be would even quit Europe in order to 
draw out of the ancient well what he could not find elsewhere. = 

Fried rich von Schlcgcl published in 1808 f'btrdtt Sprathtund 
Wftsheit Arr InJien (On the Language anti iVtsdom of the Indians), 
in which he asserted the intellectual affinity of Europe and Asia; 
his brother, August Wilhelm von Schfcgel, founded the Jmhutix 
HiNiathfk in 1830 and produced a translation of the R<tmnytm& 
in 1809-31. Rosen published a specimen of I lie hymns uf tlie 
Rig VtJn in [830 and brought out the first book of that great work 

1 Efiavi ( 18841 , l >. *(* 4 - 
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(]n Sanskrit and I.min} eight years later In 1S36 q Rikkert urolr 
WtifhtU dtr Brahitiatitn flfhc Wtsdom ol the lirahmmu), which 
stmie regard as one of the most beautiful poems in the German lan- 
gtuge.^ According to ] tcinc, Friedrich von Schlejre! did for Germany 
what Sir William Jones had done for England, and not only intro¬ 
duced the study of Sanskrit there hut also set it on a firm footing, 
Heine himself after reading A. W Schlegel'a translation, declared 
that he felt at home in Valmiki's jungle of song ant! that the heroic 
sufferings of the godlike Rama touched his heart like a familiar 
talc of woe. On the other hand Goethe* though attracted by Persia 
and Arabia, expressed the strongest repulsion towards India, dis¬ 
liking its 'bizarre complexity and bewildering anomalies'. 1 The 
Vedanta philosophy made a deep impression on Schopenhauer, 
who, as stated in Chapter XI . rttiurted ihai In the whole world 
there w.is no study so beneficial and so elevating as that of the 
t'panishads. that it had been the solace of his life, and would be 
the solace of his death. 1 


I lie study ol Sanskrit and the discovery- of the affinities between 
it and the European languages led to the development of the science 
of comparative philology, of w hich the founder w .i* Fran* Hopp 
(1791-1 R67) The discovery of the relationship be t ween languages 
ultimately derived from Sanskrit, which were all oiled Aryan, led 
to the formulation of 3 new theory of race. This pustulated the trsh 
tcncc of sin Aryan race, different branches of w hich ivrrc believed to 
have migrated on the one side into Indi.i and on the other side into 
buropL. It is a theory which has been shown by ethnologists to be 
fallacious; but the importance of die influence which it, or rather its 
perversion into a racial doctrine as scientifically ridiculous as it 
is morally abominable, has had on Germany' in recent years can 
scarcely be exaggerated. Dr. Alfred Rosenberg in Mythta da 
ZwmaigiU» JMuntfci* declares (hat the first great* wave of 
.Nordic blood lloodcd the high mountains of India and that the 
Aryans there, keeping separate From the non -Aryans, created a 
conception of the world deeper and loftier than any other philo¬ 
sophy up to the present day ; and he propound* a vile and vicious 
basis “flaw in what he calls an old Indian, proverb of the Nordic 
period, to the effect that ' Right is what Aryan men consider to be 
f'SJJ ■„ cultural standards are set up by Adolf 1 filter, who says 
in . I cm h umpf that human culture and civilization are inseparably 
bound up with the existence of the Aryan, and that all we can sec 
to-day in the way of human culture, the achievements of art, 

^/krtnr« mill The Rumania fit hoof, tntntblcd tw f Sturr 
(lomWfc iae, 344. 
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science, and technique, it almost exclusively the creative product 
of the Aryan, who alone is the founder of a higher humanity. The 
theory of Aryan ism propounded by Hitler has appealed to the 
narrow race-conscious ness of the German and has had deplorable 
effects on what Hitler iti the same work calls ‘the stupid flock of 
German sheep . Intellectual circles in India are amazed fay the 
theory of blood and race accepted by Nazi Germany and horrified 
by its results. 

Comparative philology was not the only new branch of know¬ 
ledge which Europe owed to contact with India, The study of 
the ancient code of Hindu law and of existing social institutions, 
such as the village community, led to the comparative study of 
early law and customs, uf which the chief exponent was Sir Henry 
Main e, I lot h I he sc iente u f comparative 11 iyt In > logy, whicIt had bee n 
founded in 184^ by Adalbert Kuhn will) hi* work Die Htrahkuaft 
<tes Frutn, and the comparative study of religions were carried 
farther, especially by Max MOiler, who was their pioneer :m far as 
Great Britain was concerned. Ethnology was enriched by the new 
light thrown on it by the Inquiries concerning Indian castes and 
tribes made by a number of scholars occupying administrative 
post;* in India. These, however, are specialist studies, which arc 
caviare to the general. 

The literary reactions have been more diffused, and often some¬ 
what superficial in character India has been more often a source 
of poetic imagery than an active influence. In the early years of the 
nineteenth century both Southey and Moore turned to it for 
themes, the one making use of Indian mythology i u The Cunt 
0/ Kehmna and the mher producing a mixture of romance and 
pageantry in t,olin Rmikh. Both have had admirers; no poem of 
the time was mote translated into foreign languages than Lath 1 
Kmtk/i. But both are su mew ha I artificial and show little know¬ 
ledge of the spirit of India; Moore shut himself up with & library 
of books on the fiast in order to gel his material and atmosphere. 
At the present day most people would agree with Tame’s descrip¬ 
tion of these poems as being decorative pictures drawn with ideas 
coming from the head and not the heart, and would echo his 
sentiment that he prefers to see the Hast in orientals from the 
East, tn Yyasji and Firdausi rather than in Southey and Moored 

There have been writers who have sought to interpret India to 
tile West and whose approach has been sympathetic, »s, for 
instance. Sir William Hunter, who wrote, ‘1 do love these Indian 
races *0 much and I do so long to obtain a 11 taring for India in 
Europe.' W. B, Yeats again said that he always sought to bring 
liis mind dose to the minds of Indian and Japanese poets, old 

p Hirnrry u/ Ejw/fVf Ufrrafvrt (i vr>E, i\l h p, 43$, 
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women in Conmughl. and mediums in Soho. Others have been 
impressed bv the differ voce between eastern and western hfc and 
ideals, by the chMigelcssncfa of India, as of the East in EeneniJ, 
and by its passivity, which h contrasted with the constructive 
activity and creative energy of the West—ideas which have heen 
familiarized by Matthew Arnold in hb description of‘the brooding 
East boding low beneath the blast in patient deep disdain' and by 
Rndyard Kipling in 'East is East and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet', though the corollary about two strong men 
meeting b usually forgotten. The essential difference between 
India and Eufo|>e is aim the theme of Meredith Townsend's book 
Ana and blur opr, which stresses the mental seclusion of India and 
the con tempt of India for Europe—the titles of two of its chapters. 

Others have given western readers the impression of a land of 
mvstery and colour, Rajas and jewels, and generally of glamour. 
Others again have trebled it merely as a background for the Anglo- 
Indian and have familiarized the British public with various types 
of which Jos ficdley and Colonel Ntwcome arc early example*. 
To manv India is merely the India of Rudyard Kipling* who ha* 
thrown a halo of romance round the work of English enipire- 
huildcrs, such as the administrator bearing ilic heal and burden 
of ihe day. the police ntlecr skilled in dbgubes, the railway 
engineer, die bridge-builder, and the soldier un die frontier p who 
b the warden of tltc marches and deals with fierce tribesmen as one 
strong man with another But Ripling^s India is also the India of 
Kim and The Booh with their pictures of the country-side 

and forest life, and many of his poems show a real understanding 
iif and sympathy for the people nf the land, such as the humble 
peasant, ihni 'much^administered man' whose life is '4 question 
between a crop and a crop' and on whom *an empire s strength is 
laid'; the child-wife who l die with the babble ill her ear of mt(L 
wife's muttered charms': and the widow* drudge of all her father* 
hoitw, whose bread is sorrow'* and whose drink is leans. 

Unfortunately there have been all too few Indian writers who 
have attempted to interpret India to the West, which is dependent 
for it;* ideas about India on the fictional and other works of Euro¬ 
pean writers, newspaper article^ and the impressions derived from 
the talk nf n few persons who have been there. The works of 
Rabindranath Tagore, however, have had extensive circulation and 
commanded widespread admiration in the West, though hi> influ¬ 
ence appears to have waned since the publication of his collection 
of poems entitled Gitanjati. The latter caused a iwnfation when it 
firci appeared and led to The award to Tagore of rile Nobel prize 
fnr literature; the English version ran to several editions before 
the first Bengali edition was sold out. This and other work* of 
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Tagore have been translated into many language; Professor Lesny 
of Czechoslovakia Iras recently bonw witness to their influence in 
hi* own country, telling m that Tagore's view that death should 
be welcomed as the mother of a new life was a consolation to Czech 
soldiers during the Great War* and that the sale of his works rose 
witfi every departure of troops to the fronts 

There are pantheistic conceptions in western literature which 
are akin to Those of Hinduism* but philosophers and poets in 
different hemispheres often follow parallel paths and similarity is 
not a proof of origin. There is K however, a good dera! of studv of the 
Hindu philosophy of religion. Sir S. Radhakrishnan tells us 
that in the course of bis travels in die West he lias Icamt that there 
are thousands of men and women who dimly understand that the 
principles of a true religion and a just social order are to be found 
in the principles of the Hindu religion. 1 

The personalities and teaching of a few Indian religious leaders 
have from Lime to time impressed religious opinion in the West, 
According to M*x Muller, when Kesha b Chandra Sen visited 
England in 1870, his eloquent addresses produced a deep impres¬ 
sion in the widest spheres, and hh name became almost a house¬ 
hold ‘ Martinom observed that he allowed Christian 

England thni the essence of Christianity lay, no! in the doctrinal 
and historical machinery of the churches but in the spirituality 
of which that machinery was merely the vehicle. Such unpres- 
fiiona are apt to be fleeting, but the vi^it of Swami Vivekansinda 
to the United Siaies of America towards the end of The nine¬ 
teenth century had a more lusting result, fur the Kamakrisfma 
Mission which lie founded has adherents m that country. There 
i& a branch of it at San Francisco, and a shrine at the Indian head¬ 
quarters, at Belur near Calcutta, has been built with the contribu¬ 
tions of American sympathizers The Mission has another h ranch 
in London h 

J'he cult of Yoga has same vogue, especially in the United 
States. In the lust few years a number of books on the subject 
have been published, and in France a him has been prepared 
for exhibition, which records die Yoga postures and gives X my 
studies of the reactions of the internal organs in them. This, 
i t is said, ia 10 be the fi nit of a scries of filma intended to interpret 
Indian culture to the West. In Europe there are many who find 
themselves .it home in the spiritual atmosphere i*f Sufi mysticism. 
A Sufi movement was started in the West by an Indian Muslim, 
Inayaf Khan, in rtjto and hn* grown without courting publicity, 

1 V I -<■§ ny, Rtibim&nimth Tt^ww (i4.lv). l> Khj 
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It has an mtera&iotial head-quarters at Geneva haa held an annual 
summer school at Sureties near Paris Oittce 1912, and produce 
.1 quarierly magazine, Tht Sufi* which is written in English but 
published in Holland. Other Indian bodies have helped to 
familiarize die West with the bask principles uf Islam and have 
gained sonic European converts, A Muslim mission was founded 
a! Woking in 1913 by Khwaju Kamal-nd-din, the Imam of ihe 
mosque at that place; die Ahmadiyas have branches tn England, 
France, Holland* Germany, Hungary* anti the United States, 
The effect of Indian on western music lias been slight, I he 
charm of the East was felt by French operatic composers, sudi fe* 
Gounod, Satm-Sacns, Massent!, and Bizet, who turned to it both 
for colour and for themes; but its influence was connected with 
the East in general rather than with India in particular The scene* 
of Delibes's work Lakme\ produced in iS&6» however, were bid in 
India and the theme was ihc conflict of passion and the call of 
honour and duty, as seen in the tragic fove of an English army 
office f and an Indian girl dedicated to a deity Indian music lias 
made little or no appeal 10 Europeans, who are bewildered and 
confused by the varieties and subtleties of rhythms and melodics 
which Indians love. Its instruments are different; its notation is 
strange and seems incomprehensible. Music which to an Indian 
car is perfectly harmonious strikes 3 European car ns discordant 
and wanting in symphony. Indian dancing appears to suit Euro¬ 
pean taste better, It is taught by si few* teachers in Paris, and in 
London ballets have been ringed in which the dan dug was based 
on Indian dance movements with the accompaniment of music 
composed from Indian rhythms and melodic*. 

Nor have Indian painting and sculpture appealed to western 
taste except in a small and select circle of artists and eoimuisseure. 1 
They liave for long centuries been associated with religion, 
sculpture almost entirely, painting to a less extent. In Europe 
abo art bug looked to religion for inspiration and subject- 
matter, but it has not been so hidvViound by tradition as that of 
India. Tht latter dung to an old technique and form. Painting 
was an H art of line'* the Indian painter expressing form through .1 
convention—'the convention of pure line 1 , sn list manipulation 
and quality uf which he has, lieen adjudged supreme.* The differ¬ 
ent canons and convention* of Indian art, the symbolism which b 
its special characteristic, and the absence of the naturalism which 
characterizes western art, are understood by fow in the western 
world, tvhere realists do not appreciate the fact that the repre- 

1 Thu InJui Society lh Luoilcn fbundtd m mjeq Lts Um pf mimic 
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semation of nature is not the aim ctf Indian an and that the 
latter desires la express a spiritual meaning underlying sensuous 
appearance. Ruskm, as Mr. Rswlinson points out ( while admitting 
that Indian art was delicate and refined, condemned it because, he 
said, it never represented a natural tact, but was opposed to the 
facts and forms of nature. Others have also had a certain anti* 
pad iv to In dim art. Roger Fry confessed in Last Lectures that he 
had found the genera! aspect of almost all Indian art intensely and 
acutch' distasteful, but added that the need to clarify and express 
his feelings with regard to it very much modified his attitude. 
The nun in tilt street less qualified to criticize, being incapable 
of discerning the inner meaning of outward form.', summarily 
dismisses Indian on as grotesque. The same charge cannot lie 
levelled against decorative art. for the subtle design of which 
Ruskin expressed his appreciation, going so far as to say lhat in 
their delicate application of divided hue and fine arrangement of 
design Indians ware inimitable. Tins branch of Indian art has 
been accepted by die West, which has copied it freely as, for 
instance, in die designs of early Brussels carpets and tn the Parsley 
shawls, die latter being imitations of those made in Kashmir. 

Indian architecture ha*s been admired at a distance The must 
notable attempt at its transplantation U die Royal Pavilion at 
llrii'hton, built by George IV when Prince of Wales. This some- 
what grotesque imitation of the I ruin-Saracenic style seemed MtfKt 
u , him, but fantastic to Ilazlitt. who described it as a collection of 
stone pumpkins and pepper-boxes, giving the impression that the 
genius of architecture had at once die dropsy and the megrims 

Indian writer has pointed out that in England there is liule 
awareness of India as a cultural entity. With improved means of 
cummutucation the time tag between India and the outside world 
ha» gradually been diminished: but there has been no correspond¬ 
ing increase in ibe understanding of India. I races of the. vilerts 
of British rule will, he considers, lost in India long after she alMms 
independence, but he questions whether, a hundred yearn alter the 
last British soldier has left the shores cd India, mic will find m die 
habits .)f the English people any 1 races of their conquest and 
donuJtiittun of India. 

‘For one «nn« hetp feeling thai, whatever economic benefits 
Fog land nuv Itsve derived from her long occupation oflndin. culturally 
she ha* drawn what may, for alt practical ptupwe*, be regarded m u 
Wank And economic benefits, for ail their impressive solidity, are. tn 
rhe ultimate analysis, quite »* evanescent as the baseless falme of 
Prospero*# dream/ 1 

The ftubsirttisil justice of this judgement must he admitted, 
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During the present century* ii h true, the West Imi shown m- 
creasing appreciation of the cultural heritage of India. There is 
wider recognition of the truth expressed in Robert Bridges'sUnes: 

China and Ind T HdLi* or France— 

Each hath its o\% n inheritance; 

And each to Truth's rich market brings 
Its own divine imagining!}. 

The influence of Indian thought is growing* Hie publication of 
such a work Paul Cohen-Fort brim's /Jjzcit nts Erzkhrr in 1920 
(published in Englbh in 1934 under the title Tht Mmogt 0/ Imfia) 
is significant of the appeal which it makes to many thinkers in the 
West. In spite, however, uf all this it would seem that the reactions 
of India on the Weft have, on the whole* been comparatively slight, 
except in the Spheres uf government and economics. Even in 
Great Britain, the country most closely connected with it T life and 
thought have been little LitlecictL India ia remote; few Indiana 
come to Great Britain; the number of those bom in Great Britain 
who go tg India and return to Great Britain is relatively minute* 
and their influence on social habits is seen mainly in such minor 
manners as tile introduction of polo* and certain forms of dress 
find food, c.g. khaki, pyjamas, jodhpurs. mulligatawny soup, 
chutney, and curry. 

The government of India b, however, one of the greatest 
problems of British statesmanship, and the economic influence 
of India is considerable owing to commercial intercourse and the 
modern interconnexion of the whole world. The trade of Great 
Until in and consequently its economic condition depend largely 
on the import of raw mate rials from, and the export of manu¬ 
factured article* lu, other countries, of w hich India is one of the 
most important. For over a century India* with its Teeming mil¬ 
lions* has Keen one of England's best customers; at one time 90 per 
Cent uf its cotton fabrics came from I-ancashire, The prosperity 
of India has coniributed to tlte prosperity nf England* which until 
recently has had Utile to fear from iti itiduatrial competition; but 
as the population of India increase^, without apparently a corres¬ 
pond mg increase in the productive capacity uf flu land* it lend- 
to consume more uf its food products. At the same time India 
Ls becoming more of an industrial country and supplying its needs 

1 A form uf polo ttai indijfiinouii tn Manipur ur\ th? norli^nll fh^il irr amt in 
Cpil|(it, ■tut Chrtnl nn i hr north where ii w» Itimr by Bdmh 
fl “™i whn luoijuhl II lu India pwjifr in the lixtin and mnn tit* &f the uinc- 
IctMith Century. Ilsr ujtme appears In h**r Uren yteytd ftw tbr fttmf runc in 
Gmil Bril a i n m 1 S 71 unj nral year wni reamed Ut m Thr fifwtrtfttd tjomfim 
Arpci iru .i ijimic tuvenl^J hj tlriTnh ^lEsccci in Indm. ?i« H Vulr un4 A. C- 
Uiirm-ll, 11 ijo | j| t y t 710. 
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from its crum rcsounzts to an increasing extent- It is itlrtr+iily 
entering into competition with Great Britain in *>rm: branches of 
industry, and a b British gootbi are undei>ukl by Indian product^ 
the latter country is beginning to realize that the product* uf 
British labour arc adversely affected by cheap Indian labour. 
On the other hand* to quote the closing words of the report of 
the Indian Fiscal Commission, 'manufacturers stand to gain by 
the increased prosperity of India far more than they stand to 
lose b> the development of Indian industries. , s * A more pros¬ 
perous India will mean a more prosperous Britain/ 


COKCLtfSlOK 

Although die influence of modern India un the West lias been 
comparatively slight, western civilization has made a deep im¬ 
pression on the life of India, political social, religious, economic 
and cultural. It b hard to distinguish the permanent content of 
that civilization from temporary forms, but throughout the greater 
part of ihe world it may be Mid to connote three things, the Christian 
ethic, the rule of law, and the conquest of nature by science. I he 
first has been uitmtluced into India by the diffusion of Lhristiaxi 
thought and a system of government emlHxlying Christian prin¬ 
ciples. Tile Rile uf law t which is itself infused by the Chnstian 
ethic h has been established, and India has learnt that the weak 
have rights as well as the strong, that arbitrary force must give way 
to even justice, and that government is hound by law as much as 
the private cimem Liw has become the basis of civilization to an 
extent to which there is no parallel in ihe previous history of India. 
The triumphs uf science, as seen in the products of invention, such 
SS the printing-preii.'ifc the steamship* the railway engine, the tele- 
graph, and the aeroplane, have broken down its isolation and 
brought it into closer contact with the western world At jhc same 
■ime they have brought together different parts of India which 
were remote both in distance and in idea^ 1 he umiicwtioit u I the 
countrv has been assisted by the spirit ol nationalism which has 
been engendered by the pressure ot an alien ^uvcmmciU anti by 
the inflow of ideas of western origin I he political concepts of the 
West have transformed the constitution of British India. Personal 
autocratic rule of the old Indian type survives in the States, but 
even there it U beginning to lx mixlifird and the seeds of repre¬ 
sentative government have been sown. The remark of un Indian 
Maharaja, quoted in a previous chapter, that democracy was an 
occidental idea incomprehensible to 3 Hindu, arid that ^»i long as 
the re were I lisuhis in India it could not be implanted ihe re, rep re- 
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sentcd popular opinion seventy \cat& ggo, but this h no lunger the 
common view. Even ultra-modern theories of socialism and 
communism are current tn advanced circles and are being propa¬ 
gated among ihe peasantry and industrial workers In religion 
dogma has Iran challenged by reason, and authority has been shaken 
by the exercise of mdcpcridenl judgement. Various movements of 
reform have been started, both in response to and in reaction 
■gainst the subversive doctrines of the West. At the same time 
rationalism has produced a spirit of religious indifference or coni' 
pleie agnosticism among many who are in touch with western 
thought. Social life ha* also been affected, Ihe joint-family, 
which was formerly the unit of Hindu society, shows signs of 
decay The can scarcely be said of the caste system, but many 
of Lhc educated classes refuse to submit to its restrict inns, so that 
it lias no longer either the same universality or the same rigidity, 
whik the movement for the uplift of the untune babies—a move¬ 
ment which even fifty’ years ago would have been unthinkable 
except in Christian circles—is a dullenge to its canons. Perhaps 
even more momentum is the wnmtiv * movement, which promises 
in lime to revolutionize the position of women. Already the purdah 
system has been largely, though by no means wholly, given up in 
tile upper strata of society. Women have been given doctoral 
rights and a new conception of woman as a responsible being, who 
has duties us well as rights extending beyond the family circle, 
has been created 

India is stirring to new ideas and waking to new issuer, hut its 
ways of life and thought have been only partially transformed. It 
has a civilization of its own w hich refuses u* be extinguished hy a 
culture which is fundamentally alien to its ideas. The efforts of 
those who believe that their country should he energized by the 
dynamic of tile West arc opposed by those who Hire convinced of 
lhc superiority nf Indian culture The n!d ordci still endures,, the 
traditional regime is still observed. Caste continues to be the 
cement of Hindu society; its nilea regulate the lives of die great 
majority from birth to death, Hinduism as a religion id centred, 
as in past ag&s, on the Br ahman and in voices obedience to doctrines 
nf w hich he is the interpreter and observance of rites of which he 
b (he minister. In law the personal law of Muslims and Hindus 
k to]lowed sis well as the criminal and civil law imported hy the 
British, fn the economic sphere age-old processes of production 
coexist w ith modern industrial processes of western origin. There 
ate still village iervjntS whose stitus is determined by custom, and 
whose services are rendered to ifie village as a wlttde and are not a 
matter of contract whh individual The industrial unit h ^till the 
hajidicraftstuati working individually, though there is also a large 
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body uf labour in mills* min era „ und factories organized on modem 
lines and using up-to-date machinery. 

Hie States have been far Jess affected by Western influence* 
than British India. Aa has l>ecii pointed out by an authority with 
personal knowledge of them, they still shind almost cverywhene 
upon the indent ways; purdah is more strict; life conforms more 
closely to the joint-family ideal of Hindu Jaw; caste restrictions 
lire stronger; the village .l* an economic and social unit is s sill intact. 
And vet there am astonishing innovations; in GondaL for instance.* 
female education has been made cuntpulsory. 1 Tn both British 
India and the States the village i& still the home, and the cultivation 
of the land the sole occupation* of the grout majority of die 
population,, though there are manufacturing centres exhibiting 
many of the features of western industr ialism, , English education 
h m however widened the outlook and changed in a large measure 
the standard* of those who have received it. New tastes lei VC been 
created; there b increasing appreciation of the appurterisnees ot 
western civilization; even villagers enjoy die use of electric 
light and power, a ride in a motor-omnibus* and a visit to the 
cinema* where these are available. But culturally* the life of the 
villager is scarcely atlceted by western influences. To quote an 
account of village life in South India which is instinct with 
sympathy and understanding l 

The patient cultivator has still left io him the worship at the village 
altar or in ihe sacred temple. I lc can still drone to himself his treasured 
ethical stanzas, which form his rule of life from the day he picked them 
up in the village school nr from the wandering minstrel 1 he gods are 
verv near to 3kirn, and lie hears wiih pride how his piety and faith can 
bring him very' dose to the side of Siva ur Tiding gendoms gods, loved 
of old. He listens in the eventide beneath the vHinge tree to die bard 
who reviles from learned book* and explains in she simple vernacular 
post traditions uf the strife and struggle of heroes arid aaraw and of ihe 
long-straitfied devotion and chastity of the heroines of the J/^aWwrn/a 
and Ramavamt. He loots forward with jm to the dm of festival when 
the village will he gav with streaming flag* as the gods are earned forth 
from the temple* amid the songs of minstrel* telling of a salvation for 
all men from the toils of life and from rebirth . l 

■ Sir W HiirUMl. Thr Fti rr.-i a iwltil i nji+h rf - 4S"'u l * ■* 
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